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THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I 
Everywhere  in  Europe  the  modem  drama  has  been 
evolved  from  out  the  drama  of  the  middle  ages;  but  the  de- 
velopment had  been  slower  in  France  than  in  Spain  and  in 
England;  and  this  retarding  of  its  evolution  was  fortunate 
for  the  French,  since  the  golden  days  of  their  dramatic  liter- 
ature arrived  only  after  the  conditions  of  the  theater  had  be- 
come far  less  medieval  than  they  had  been  during  the  golden 
days  of  the  Spanish  and  of  the  English  dramatic  literatures. 
It  was  natural  that  the  more  modem  form  of  play  should  be 
taken  as  a  model  by  the  poets  of  the  other  countries,  the 
more  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  French  were  everywhere  accepted  as  the  arbiters 
of  art,  the  custodians  of  taste,  and  the  guardians  of  the  laws 
by  which  genius  was  to  be  gaged.  In  England  the  Puritans 
had  closed  the  places  of  amusement  and  had  thus  broken  off 
the  theatrical  traditions  that  ran  far  back  into  the  middle 
ages;  and  when  the  playhouses  opened  again  after  the  Resto- 
ration, the  managers  had  to  gratify  new  likings  which  king 
and  courtiers  had  brought  back  with  them  from  France. 
Even  tho  the  plain  people  in  London  continued  to  prefer 
the  plays  of  Shakspere  to  belauded  adaptations  from  Cor- 
neille  or  Racine  and  to  icily  decorous  imitations  like  the 
'Cato'  of  Addison,  and  even  tho  the  plebeian  folk  in  Mad- 
rid still  relished  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon, 
the  English  men-of-letters  and  the  Spanish  men-of-letters 
were  united  in  taking  an  apologetic  tone  toward  the  earlier 
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dramas  which  had  pleased  their  less  cultivated  forefathers. 
In  England  as  in  Spain  the  learned  critic  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  these  earlier  dramas  had  a  certain  rough  vigor  which 
might  move  the  uneducated,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  deny 
that  they  wanted  art.  For  instance.  Doctor  Johnson,  when 
he  brought  out  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  when  he  ventured  a  timid  suggestion 
that  possibly  the  so-called  rules  of  the  theater  were  not  abso- 
lutely infallible,  seems  to  have  felt  almost  as  tho  he  was 
taking  his  life  in  his  hands. 

In  Italy  and  in  Germany,  as  in  England  and  in  Spain,  the 
men-of-letters  maintained  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
theatrical  theory  of  the  French,  because  they  believed  the 
French  to  be  the  only  true  exponents  of  the  Greek  tradition, 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  dramatic  poet  to  fol- 
low blindly.  The  rules  of  the  theater  as  the  French  declared 
them  had  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  Greek  tradition; 
and  they  consisted  mainly  of  purely  negative  restrictions. 
They  told  the  dramatic  poet  what  he  was  forbidden  to  do, 
and  they  declared  what  a  tragedy  must  not  be.  To  accord 
with  the  demands  of  the  French  theory  a  tragedy  should  not 
have  more  or  less  than  five  acts  and  it  should  not  be  in  prose; 
it  should  deal  only  with  a  lofty  theme,  having  queens  and 
kings  for  its  chief  figures,  and  avoiding  all  visible  violence  of 
action  or  of  speech,  and  all  other  breaches  of  decorum;  it 
should  eschew  humor,  keeping  itself  ever  serious  and  stately, 
and  never  allowing  any  underplot;  and,  above  all,  it  should 
permit  no  change  of  scene  during  the  whole  play,  and  it 
should  not  allow  the  time  taken  by  the  story  to  extend  over 
more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

These  were  the  rules  to  conform  to  which  Comeille 
cramped  himself  and  curbed  his  indisputable  genius,  with 
the  result  that  he  is  to  Shakspere  "as  a  clipped  hedge  is  to 
a  forest," — to  quote  an  unsympathetic  British  critic.  A  cer- 
tain likeness  to  the  virgin  woods  is  discoverable  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  whereas  the  drama  of  Louis  XIV.  resembles 
rather  a  pleasure-park  laid  out  by  some  such  architect  as 
Lenotre.     French  tragedy  had  a  graceful  symmetry  of  its 
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own,  but  it  was  lacking  in  bold  variety  and  in  imaginative 
energy.    Here  is  an  added  reason  why  it  was  widely  accepta- 
ble in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  been  termed  "an 
age  whose  poetry  was  without  romance"  and  "whose  philo- 
sophy was  without  insight."    The  century  itself,  rather  than 
the  French  example,  is  to  blame  if  it  has  left  so  few  poetic 
plays  deserving  to  survive.    What  Lowell  called  "its  ineffi- 
cacy  for  the  higher  reaches  of  poetry,  its  very  good  breeding 
that  made  it  shy  of  the  raised  voice  and  the  flushed  features 
of  enthusiasm,"  enabled  the  century  to  make  its  prose  supple 
for  the  elegancies  of  the  social  circle  and  for  the  literature 
ivhich  sought  to  reflect  these  elegancies.    "Inevitably,  as  hu- 
man intercourse  in  cities  grows  more  refined,  comedy  will 
grow  more  subtle,"  so  De  Quincey  declared;  "it  will  build 
itself  on  distinctions  of  character  less  grossly  defined  and  on 
features  of  manners  more  delicate  and  impalpable." 

II 

A  FLEXIBLE  prose  is  plainly  the  fittest  instrument  for  the 
comedy-of-.manners;  and  the  comedy-of-manners  is  as  plainly 
the  kind  of  drama  best  suited  to  the  limitations  of  the 
eighteeth  century.  By  their  comedies  rather  than  by  their 
tragedies  are  the  dramatists  of  that  century  now  remem- 
bered. Their  comedies,  Hke  their  tragedies,  were  composed 
in  imitation  of  French  models;  but  the  influence  of  Moliere 
was  as  stimulating  as  the  influence  of  Corneille  and  Racine 
had  been  stifling.  Within  a  few  years  after  Moliere's  death 
the  type  of  comedy  which  he  had  elaborated  to  suit  his  own 
needs  and  to  contain  his  own  veracious  portrayal  of  life  as  he 
saw  it  had  been  taken  across  to  England  by  the  comic 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  some  of  whom  had  borrowed 
plots  from  him  and  all  of  whom  had  tried  to  absorb  his 
method.  No  one  of  the  English  dramatists  had  Moliere's 
insight  into  character,  or  his  sturdy  morality.  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh  helped  themselves  to 
Moliere's  framework  only  to  hang  it  about  with  dirty  linen. 
At  times  Moliere  had  been  plain  of  speech,  but  he  was  ever 
clean-minded;  whereas  the  English  dramatists  of  the  Resto- 
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ration  were  often  foul  in  phrase  and  frequently  filthy  in 
thought  also. 

Clever  as  these  Restoration  comedies  were  and  brilliant 
in  their  reflection  of  glittering  immorality,  their  tone  was 
too  offensive  for  our  modem  taste,  and  scarcely  one  of  them 
now  survives  on  the  stage.  Yet  the  form  they  had  copied 
from  MoHere  they  firmly  established  in  England*  where  the 
conditions  of  the  theater  had  come  to  be  Uke  those  in  France; 
and  this  form  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  later  comic  dra- 
matists of  our  language,  who  have  never  cared  to  return  to 
the  looiser  and  more  mediaeval  form  which  had  to  satisfy  the 
homoroos  playwrights  under  Elizabeth.  Steele  and  Fielding 
and.  later  in  the  century.  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  continue 
in  English  comedy  the  tradition  established  by  Molicre.  In 
*She  S:oops  to  ConquCT  and  in  the  'Rivals'  there  is  an  ele- 
ment ot  rollicking  tarce  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ele^-a- 
tion  of  high  comedy  but  iK>t  unlike  the  joyous  gaiety  which 
bx^hs  aS  thrvMQigh  the  'Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.'  In  the 
"School  tor  Scandal'  we  have  an  English  comedy  with  some- 
thi:^  Ske  the  soiid  structure  ot  the  'Femmes  Savantes.*  but 
narrower  in  its  oct^-ook^  not  so  piercing  in  its  iasigfat,  and  tar 
more  meiallic  in  its  histcr. 

Hie  EogSsh  ioQower^  c^  MoSiere  are  many,  but  they  are 
sec  xzKo^  rnxsKTOos  or  mone  amusing  than  tba»  who  in  his 
own  cotcrtry  pmointed  by  the  example  he  bad  left.  Regnard 
i&  alsios:  ibe  eqisal  oi  his  master  in  adroitness  ot  vcrsificatioo 
jcnd  eves  in  cocnk  force,  in  the  power  ot  comprilii^  ^au^ter. 
^^lactsaesr  de  Poorceat^rDac*  has  handh*  adoed  more  to  the 
mrtb  od  ibe  Fi«Ki  than  has  the  "Legataire  UxaiTerseL'  But 
Regnard  i&  ifisiasiic  and  ai^vtranr  in  the  ocodiict  of  his  plots; 
and  be  lads^  the  troib  to  jxie  and  the  penecarkm  winch  char- 
ac^nze  >Cothen&.  LesEge  coones  nearer,  in  fais  kiKWiedge  of 
bmnan  luame  ax>d  in  hxs  appmNsaikvn  of  it?  irsilties.  ahbo  it 
is  izi  Ins  TiCfveSs  rather  than  is  fais  plays  that  be  rrreais  fazmsetf 
mciscTOlTasadijciwof  Moiheir^^  Like  FieiSrng  in  England, 
Lesaire  ixa  France  rarned  over  iiito  prose-firriotti  the  meibod 
«  iharar»r-drawing  which  be  bad  acvjcnwd  iram  the  great- 
est afaillcaiiDC  drazDaxi5t& 
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In  the  *Depit  Amoureux'  and  in  the  *Ecole  des  Femmes' 
Moliere  had  shown  how  to  set  on  the  stage  certain  more 
delicate  phases  of  feminine  personality;  Marivaux  pushed  the 
analysis  still  further,  thereby  enriching  French  comedy  with 
a  series  of  studies  of  women  in  love, — women  at  once  ethe- 
real, sophisticated,  and  fascinating.  Broader  than  Marivaux 
was  Beaumarchais,  broader  and  franker;  his  psychology  was 
swifter,  his  action  was  more  direct,  and  his  stagecraft  was 
more  obvious.  It  was  Tartuflfe'  and  the  'Etourdi'  that  he 
had  taken  as  his  models,  but  he  was  only  clever  and  wily 
where  Moliere  was  transparently  sincere;  and  instead  of  the 
large  liberality  of  the  dramatist  under  Louis  XIV  the  dra- 
matist under  Louis  XVI  had  a  caustic  skepticism.  The 
career  of  Beaumarchais  was  as  varied  in  its  vicissitudes  as 

.that  of  his  own  Figaro;  he  was  an  adventurer  himself,  like 
Sheridan,  his  contemporary  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  'Barber  of  Seville'  was  as  lively  and  as  vivacious  as  the 
'Rivals';  and  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro'  was  as  scintillating  and 
as  hard  as  the  'School  for  Scandal.' 

There  was  a  disintegrating  satire  in  these  comedies  of 
Beaumarchais,  a  daring  bitterness  of  attack  Hke  that  of  a 
reckless  journalist  who  might  happen  also  to  be  an  in- 
genious and  witty  playwright.  Where  Moliere  had  as- 
saulted hypocrisy  in  religion  and  humbug  in  medicine,  Beau- 
marchais made  an  onslaught  on  the  Ancient  Regime  as  a 

.  whole.  No  doubt  a  portion  of  the  vogue  Beaumarchais  en- 
joyed among  his  contemporaries  was  due  to  their  covert  sym- 
pathy with  the  thesis  he  was  so  cleverly  sustaining  on  the 
stage.  He  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  scandal  aroused  by  his 
scathing  insinuations  against  the  established  order.  Yet  he 
was  not  dependent  on  these  factitious  aids,  and  his  solidly 
constructed  comedies  reveal  remarkable  dramaturgic  felicity. 
They  have  established  themselves  firmly  on  the  French  stage, 
where  they  are  still  seen  with  pleasure,  altho  certain  polemic 
passages  here  and  there  strike  us  now  as  extraneous  and  as 
over-vehement.  Beaumarchais  is  the  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  French  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
that  of  the  nineteenth,  between  Moliere  and  Augier. 
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Ill 

Altho  the  French  theorists  insisted  on  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  disapproving  fiercely  of 
any  humorous  relief  in  a  tragedy,  they  also  maintained  that 
comedy  should  hold  itself  aloof  from  vulgar  subjects,  that  it 
should  ever  be  genteel;  and  there  were  some  who  held  that  it 
ought  to  be  unfailingly  dignified.  Even  in  England  Gold- 
smith was  reproached  for  having  disfigured  'She  Stoops  to 
Conquer'  with  scenes  of  broad  humor  "too  low  even  for 
farce";  and  Sheridan  in  the  prolog  of  the  'Rivals'  felt  forced 
to  make  a  plea  for  laughter  as  a  not  unnatural  accompani- 
ment of  comedy.  Without  asserting  categorically  that  the 
drama  should  be  strenuously  didactic,  many  critics  consid- 
ered that  it  was  the  duty  of  comedy,  not  first  of  all  to  depict 
human  nature  as  it  is  with  its  foibles  and  its  failings,  and  not 
to  clear  the  air  with  hearty  laughter  wholesome  in  itself,  but 
chiefly  to  teach,  to  set  a  good  example,  to  hold  aloft  the 
standard  of  manners  and  of  morals.  Dryden  had  declared 
that  the  general  end  of  all  poetry  was  "to  instruct  delight- 
fully"; and  not  a  few  later  writers  of  less  authority  were 
willing  enough  to  waive  the  delight  if  only  they  could  make 
sure  of  the  instruction. 

Thus  there  came  into  existence  a  new  dramatic  species, 
which  flourished  for  a  little  space  on  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel  and  which  was  known  in  London  as  sentimental- 
comedy  and  in  Paris  as  tearful-comedy,  comedie  larmoyante. 
The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  comedy  was  that  it 
was  not  comic;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  intended  to  be  comic, 
but  pathetic.  It  was  a  mistake  that  a  play  of  this  new  class 
should  call  itself  comedy,  which  was  precisely  what  it  was 
not,  and  that  by  this  false  claim  it  should  hinder  the  healthy 
growth  of  true  comedy  with  its  ampler  pictures  of  life  and  its 
contagious  gaiety.  But  the  new  species,  however  miscalled, 
responded  to  a  new  need  of  the  times.  It  was  the  result  of 
that  awakening  sensibility  of  the  soul,  of  that  growing  tender- 
ness of  spirit,  of  that  expansion  of  sympathy,  which  was  after 
a  while  to  bring  about  the  Romanticist  upheaval. 

In  England  t  timental-comedy  never  amounted  to 
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much,  even  tho  it  had  for  one  of  its  earliest  practitioners 
Steele,  who  claimed  that  a  certain  play  of  his  had  been 
'Mamned  for  its  piety/'    But  Steele,  undeniable  humorist  as 
lie  was,  lacked  the  instinctive  touch  of  the  born  playwright, 
and  his  humor  was  too  delicate  to  adjust  itself  easily  to  the 
huge  theaters  of  London.     Steele's  is  the  only  interesting 
aiame  in  all  the  list  of  writers  for  the  English  stage  who  in- 
tended to  edify  rather  than  to  amuse  and  who  did  not  regret 
that  their  comedies  called  for  tears  rather  than  laughter. 
That  the  liking  for  sentimental-comedy  was  more  transient 
in  England  than  in  France  perhaps  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Londoners  had  already  wept  abundantly  over  dramas 
of  an  irregular  species,  not  comedies  of  course,  nor  yet  true 
tragedies,  but  dealing  pathetically  with  the  humbler  sort  of 
people.     Of  this  irregular  species  Lillo's  'George  Barnwell' 
and  Moore's  'Gamester'  may  serve  as  specimens.     Difficult 
to  classify  as  these  plays  may  have  been,  they  were  moving  in 
their  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  London  citizens;  and  they 
must  be  accepted  as  spontaneous  attempts  at  a  kind  of  play 
which  the  French  later  in  the  century  were  to  strive  for  under 
the  name  of  tragSdie  bourgeoise,  the  tragedy  of  common  life, 
with  no  vain  tinsel  of  royalty  and  no  false  perspective  of  an- 
tiquity. 

In  France,  where  comedy  and  tragedy  were  more  rigor- 
ously restricted  than  in  England,  the  vogue  of  sentimental- 
comedy  was  less  fleeting,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the  sudden 
success  of  the  pathetic  plays  of  La  Chaussee  and  by  the  ardent 
proclamations  of  Diderot.  With  all  his  intelligence,  Diderot 
failed  to  write  a  single  good  play  of  his  own;  but  he  was  swift 
to  see  that  the  prescribed  molds  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  as  the 
French  theorists  had  established  them,  were  not  only  too  nar- 
row but  above  all  too  few  for  a  proper  representation  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  life.  Envying  the  larger  liberty  of  the 
English  theater  and  approving  of  the  comedie  larmoyante  and 
the  tragedie  bourgeoise,  he  demanded  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  right  of  these  new  species  not  only  to  exist  but  also  to  be 
received  as  the  equals  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Unfortunately 
Diderot  could  not  sustain  precept  by  example;  his  own  at- 
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tempts  at  play-writing  were  painfully  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
tearful  comedies  of  La  Chaussee  were  poor  things  at  best, 
even  tho  they  had  won  favor  for  a  little  while.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  example  of  French  sentimental-comedy  was  Se- 
daine's  Thilosophe  sans  le  Savoir';  and  in  spite  of  its  amiable 
optimism  and  its  touching  situations,  the  tone  of  this  inno- 
cent little  play  was  thin,  and  its  manner  was  rather  argu- 
mentative than  appealing. 

IV 

If  we  needed  proof  of  the  temporary  popularity  of  the  in- 
genuous domestic  drama  which  pretended  to  be  comedy,  altho 
it  preferred  tears  to  laughter,  we  can  find  this  in  the  fact  that 
it  tempted  even  Voltaire  to  essay  it.  Yet  for  sentimental- 
comedy  it  would  seem  as  tho  Voltaire  had  few  natural  quali- 
fications, since  he  was  deficient  in  sentiment,  in  pathos,  and 
in  humor.  Wit  he  had  in  profusion, — indeed,  he  was  the  arch- 
wit  of  the  century;  and  he  was  so  amazingly  clever  that  when 
he  attempted  tragedy  he  was  able  to  make  his  wit  masquerade 
even  as  poetry.  In  the  drama,  as  in  almost  every  other  de- 
partment of  literature,  Voltaire  is  the  dominating  figure  of 
his  time.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  theater,  and  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  dramaturgic  art. 
He  could  devise  an  ingenious  story;  but  he  had  no  firm  mas- 
tery of  human  motive.  However  artfully  his  plots  might  be 
put  together,  they  were  generally  improbable  in  the  main 
theme  and  arbitrary  in  the  several  episodes. 

Even  his  best  tragedy,  'Zaire,'  which  is  less  of  an  improvi- 
sation than  most  of  his  other  plays,  and  which  still  has  an  in- 
termittent vitality  on  the  French  stage,  was  little  more  than 
a  melodrama,  as  the  characters  existed  solely  for  the  situa- 
tions by  which  they  were  created.  Altho  his  versification 
was  feeble,  and  altho  he  was  never  truly  a  poet,  he  was  some- 
times really  eloquent.  As  a  dramatist  he  was  often  self-con- 
scious, not  to  say  insincere;  his  mind  was  on  the  minor  eflfects 
of  the  stage  and  not  on  the  larger  problems  of  the  soul.  His 
conception  of  tragedy  was  petty;  it  was  without  elevation  or 
austerity;  and  yet  he  thought  that  the  French  had  been  able 
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io  improve  on  the  type  of  tragedy  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  He  did  not  see  that  French  tragedy,  vaunt- 
ing itself  as  absolutely  Greek,  had  acquired  from  the  Spanish 
drama  a  trick  of  complicating  its  plot  with  ingenious  sur- 
prises, than  which  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  large 
simplicity  of  the  Athenian  drama.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
what  his  countrymen  had  been  trained  to  expect  and  to  ad- 
mire in  the  tragic  drama  "was  a  set  of  circumstances  peculiar 
to  that  play,  with  a  set  of  characters  common  to  all  French 
plays  in  general, — the  mesdames  et  seigneurs  of  the  Spanish 
''Qd'  of  Comeille,  the  Jewish  'Athalie'  of  Racine,  and  the 
Grecian  'Merope'  of  Voltaire"  himself. 

How  widely  the  ideal  of  tragedy  upheld  by  the  French 
dramatists  under  Louis  XV  differed  from  that  pursued  by  the 
English  playwrights  under  Elizabeth,  and  also  from  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  Greek  poets  under  Pericles,  was  made  plain  by 
Voltaire's  own  formal  declaration  in  which  he  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  tragedy  as  he  understood  it:  "To  compact  an  illustri- 
ous and  interesting  event  into  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours; 
to  make  the  characters  appear  only  when  they  ought  to  come 
forth;  never  to  leave  the  stage  empty;  to  put  together  a  plot 
as  probable  as  it  is  attractive;  to  say  nothing  unnecessary;  to 
instruct  the  mind  and  move  the  heart ;  to  be  always  eloquent 
in  verse  and  with  the  eloquence  proper  to  each  character  rep- 
resented; to  speak  one's  tongue  with  the  same  purity  as  in 
the  most  chastened  prose,  without  allowing  the  effort  of 
riming  to  seem  to  hamper  the  thought;  to  permit  no  single 
line  to  be  hard  or  obscure  or  declamatory; — these  are  the 
conditions  which  nowadays  one  insists  upon  in  a  tragedy." 
From  this  explicit  definition  it  is  evident  that  Voltaire  re- 
garded tragedy  as  a  work  of  the  intelligence  rather  than  of  the 
imagination;  and  it  might  even  be  inferred  that  he  distrusted 
the  imagination,  and  that  he  thought  that  the  intelligence 
could  be  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  task  by  the  rules. 

The  rules  of  the  theater,  including  that  of  the  Three  Uni- 
ties, had  been  adopted  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century 
largely  because  Comeille  had  given  his  adhesion  to  them, 
4iltho  they  held  him  in  a  bondage  he  could  not  but  feel;  and 
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they  were  maintained  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century 
very  largely  because  of  the  authority  of  Voltaire,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  reproach  Comeille  for  every  chance  dereliction 
and  to  denounce  Shakspere  for  every  open  disregard  of  dra- 
matic decorum.  The  weight  of  Voltaire's  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe.  His 
plays  were  translated  and  acted  in  the  various  languages  of 
civilization;  and  his  opinions  about  the  theater  were  received 
with  acquiescence  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  England.  It 
is  true  that  in  England,  while  the  professed  critics  deplored 
the  lamentable  lack  of  taste  shown  by  their  rude  forefathers, 
they  themselves  continued  to  enjoy  the  actual  performance 
of  the  vigorous  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  It  is 
true  that  in  Italy  the  men-of-letters  who  accepted  the  rulings 
of  Voltaire  could  take  little  more  than  an  academic  interest 
in  the  drama,  since  their  theater  was  not  flourishing,  and  even 
the  comedy-of-masks  seemed  to  be  wearing  itself  out.  It  is 
true  that  in  Germany  also  the  theater  was  in  a  sorry  condition, 
and  that  the  German  actors  were  often  forced  to  perform  in 
adaptations  of  French  plays  in  default  of  native  dramas 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Charming  as  are  certain  of  the  comedies  of  Goldoni,  they 
are  slight  in  texture  and  superficial  in  character;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Goldoni  himself  felt  it  advisable  to  leave  his  na- 
tive land  and  to  go  to  Paris  to  push  his  fortunes.  Significant 
is  it  also  of  the  increasing  cosmopolitanism  of  the  theater 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  plot  of  one  of  Gol- 
doni's  Italian  comedies  was  utilized  by  Voltaire,  whose 
French  play  was  adapted  into  English  by  the  elder  Colman. 
Lofty  as  are  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  they  have  a  scholarly 
rigidity  as  if  they  were  intended  rather  for  the  closet  than  the 
stage,  altho  the  simplicity  of  their  structure  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  present  them  in  the  actual  theater.  Italy  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  sunk  in  corruption  or  busy  with  petty 
intrigue;  and  it  was  devoid  of  the  energy  of  will  which  is  the 
vital  element  of  the  drama.  Not  only  was  there  little  ex- 
pectation or  even  hope  of  national  unity:  there  was  in  fact 
but  little  solidarity  of  feeling  among  those  who  spoke  the 
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language.    The  French  people,  and  the  English  also,  were 
each  of  them  conscious  of  their  nationality  and  proud  of  it; 
but  the  Italians  were  like  the  Germans  in  having  neither 
pride  nor  consciousness.    Italy  was  only  a  geographical  ex- 
pression then;  and  no  fervid  lyrist  had  yet  proclaimed  the 
large  limits  of  the  German  fatherland.    The  Italians  and  the 
Germans,  whatever  their  merits  as  individuals,  were  then  as 
peoples  too  infirm  of  purpose  and  too  lax  of  will  to  be  ripe  for 
an  outflowering  of  the  drama  such  as  might  follow  hard  upon 
the  achievement  of  national  unity  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  capital.    Very  important  indeed  is  the  contribution 
which  a  city  can  make  to  the  development  of  a  dramatic  liter- 
ature; and  not  only  Athens  but  also  Madrid,  London,  and 
Paris  have  deserved  well  of  all  lovers  of  the  drama. 


Altho  the  Germans  had  then  no  center  of  national  life  and 
had  not  yet  felt  the  need  of  it,  they  had  given  more  proof  of 
resolution  than  the  Italians;  and  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  Frederick  laid  the  firm  foundation  of  the  national 
unity  to  be  achieved  more  than  a  century  later.     It  was  in 
Germany  again  that  there  arose  a  stalwart  antagonist  to  with- 
stand Voltaire,  to  destroy  the  universal  belief  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  French  criticism,  and  to  disestablish  the  pseudo- 
classicism  which  needed  to  be  swept  aside  before  a  rebirth  of 
the  drama  was  possible.    Lessing  was  the  best  equipped  and 
the  most  broad-minded  critic  of  esthetic  theory  who  had 
come  forward  since  Aristotle;  and  he  had  not  a  little  of  the 
great  Greek's  commingled  keenness  and  common  sense.    The 
German  critic  was  not  so  disinterested  as  Aristotle;  indeed, 
what  strikes  us  now  as  the  sole  defect  of  his  stimulating  study 
of  the  drama  is  its  polemic  tone.    It  was  in  the  stress  of  a  con- 
temporary controversy  that  Lessing  set  forth  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  art.    He  went  into  the  arena  with  the  zest 
of  the  trained  athlete;  and  he  was  never  afraid  to  try  a  fall  with 
Voltaire  himself.    In  fact,  it  was  especially  in  the  hope  of  a 
grapple  with  the  French  dictator  of  the  republic  of  letters 
that  the  German  kept  his  loins  girded. 
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Lessing  had  not  only  a  courage  of  his  own:  he  had  also  the 
solid  learning  of  his  race.  He  was  a  scholar,  thoroughly 
grounded  and  widely  read.  He  knew  at  first  hand  the  Greek 
drama  and  the  Latin;  he  was  acquainted  with  Shakspere  and 
with  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  original;  he  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  French  theater,  and  with  the  criticisms  made  against 
it  in  Paris  itself.  Original  as  Lessing  was,  he  profited  by  the 
suggestions  of  his  predecessors,  and  there  is  no  reason  now 
to  deny  his  immediate  indebtedness  to  Diderot.  The  French 
critic  it  was  who  pointed  out  the  path,  but  only  the  German 
critic  was  able  to  attain  the  goal.  What  Diderot  had  hap- 
pened merely  to  indicate  in  passing,  Lessing,  with  his  wider 
knowledge  of  life,  of  literature,  and  of  art,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. He  took  up  the  French  rules  of  the  theater  with  their 
insistence  on  the  alleged  Three  Unities,  and  he  was  able  to 
show  the  baselessness  of  the  claim  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  practice  or  the  precepts  of  the  ancients.  Then  he  went 
further  and  pointed  out  the  inherent  absurdity  of  these  facti- 
tious restrictions  and  their  fettering  effect  upon  the  French 
dramatic  poet,  even  when  they  were  kept  only  in  letter  and 
broken  in  spirit. 

Lessing  destroyed  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
French  theories;  but  he  could  build  up  as  well  as  tear  down. 
German  literature  was  then  at  its  feeblest  period;  and  such 
original  German  pieces  as  might  exist  were  almost  as  pitiful 
as  the  weak  imitations  of  French  tragedy.  The  German  the- 
ater was  battling  for  life;  it  was  barren  of  plays  worthy  of  good 
acting;  it  was  almost  as  deficient  in  good  actors  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  a  fine  drama;  and  it  attracted  scant  and  un- 
cultivated audiences  without  standards  of  comparison  and 
therefore  with  little  appreciation  of  either  the  dramaturgic 
art  or  the  histrionic.  Like  Aristotle,  Lessing  had  grasped  the 
complex  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  with  the  necessary  corre- 
lations of  playwright  and  player;  and,  like  Aristotle  again,  he 
never  thought  of  a  drama  as  a  work  of  pure  literature,  but  al- 
ways as  something  intended  to  be  performed  by  actors,  in  a 
theater,  before  an  audience.  The  French  imitations  Lessing 
strove  to  eliminate  by  substitution, — ^by  providing  plays  of 
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his  own  which  should  be  native  to  Germany  in  motive  and  in 
temper,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional drama.  He  was  almost  as  successful  in  this  con- 
structive eflFort  as  he  had  been  in  his  destructive  labors. 

A  critic  Lessing  is,  no  doubt,  but  a  critic  who  had  the  rare 
ability  to  practise  what  he  preached.  In  at  least  three  plays 
he  revealed  himself  as  a  true  dramatist,  as  a  man  who  had 
mastered  the  craft  of  play-making,  and  who  could  present  on 
the  stage  the  essential  scenes  of  a  struggle  between  contend- 
ing forces  embodied  in  vital  characters.  The  proof  of  the 
play  is  in  the  acting  always;  and  Lowell  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  'Minna  von  Bamhelm'  and  'Emilia  Galotti'  act 
"better  than  anything  of  Goethe  or  Schiller."  In  justification 
of  Lowell's  assertion  it  may  be  noted  that  these  two  plays  are 
nowadays  seen  in  the  German  theaters  quite  as  often  as  any 
two  dramas  of  either  Goethe  or  Schiller. 

'Emilia  Galotti'  and  'Miss  Sara  Sampson'  are  tragedies  of 
middle-class  life,  tragSdies  bourgeoises,  owing  something  to  the 
precept  of  Diderot  and  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  practice 
of  the  English  dramatists,  whom  Lessing  had  also  admired. 
Altbo  his  style  is  noble  and  direct,  he  is  not  primarily  a  poet, 
with  the  poet's  instinctive  happiness  in  finding  the  illumina- 
tive phrase.  His  culture,  his  formidable  instruction,  his  reso- 
lute thinking,  unite  to  give  certain  of  his  dramas  a  richness  of 
texture  uncommon  enough  in  popular  plays.  'Minna  von 
Bamhelm'  is  a  comedy,  not  tearful  exactly,  nor  yet  mirthful, 
rather  cheerful,  even  if  grave  in  spirit.  Lessing  was  scarcely 
ever  gay,  altho  he  could  be  witty  enough  on  occasion.  His 
dialog  has  sometimes  a  Gallic  ease,  and  it  has  always  a  Teu- 
tonic sincerity.  'Minna'  is  the  best  of  his  plays;  it  is  brisk  in 
action,  lively  in  incident,  and  ingeniously  contrived  through- 
out. 

Perhaps  the  model  of  which  Lessing  availed  himself  un- 
consciously when  his  serious  plays  were  taking  shape  in  his 
mind,  was  that  suggested  by  Moliere's  larger  and  later  com- 
edies. But  with  his  practicality  and  his  perfect  compre- 
hension of  the  conditions  of  the  modem  theater,  Lessing 
made  one  important  modification  in   the  form  of  drama 
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which  Moliere  had  supplied.  Where  the  Frenchman,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  crisis  of  Tartuffe's  career  in  Orgon'  house, 
had  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  the  action  into  a  single 
day  and  a  single  spot,  the  German,  rejecting  the  Unity  of 
Time  and  the  Unity  of  Place,  held  himself  at  liberty  to 
protract  the  action  over  so  long  a  period  as  he  might  find 
advisable,  and  to  change  the  scene  as  often  as  he  might  see 
fit.  But  Lessing  perceived  the  advantage  of  not  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  audience  by  changes  of  scene  during 
the  progress  of  the  act;  and  he  therefore  made  his  removals 
from  place  to  place  while  the  curtain  was  down.  He  was 
apparently  the  first  playwright  who  gave  to  each  act  its  own 
scenery,  not  to  be  changed  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain  again. 
Here  he  supplied  an  example  now  followed  by  the  most  ac- 
complished playwrights  of  the  twentieth  century. 

VI 

In  this  avoiding  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  frequent 
shifting  of  the  scenery  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
Lessing  was  more  modem  than  either  Gk>ethe  or  Schiller, 
both  of  whom— especially  in  their  earlier  dramatic  efforts, 
in  the  'Goctz'  of  the  one  and  in  the  'Robbers'  of  the  other — 
appeared  to  hold  that  the  example  of  Shakspere  warranted 
their  rotuniing  to  the  more  medieval  practice  of  making  as 
n^any  changes  of  place  as  a  loosely  constructed  plot  might 
sccni  to  require.  Lowell  suggested  that  there  was  "in  the 
national  character  an  insensibility  to  proportion,"  which 
would  **account  for  the  perpetual  groping  of  German  im- 
aginative literature  after  some  foreign  mold  in  which  to  cast 
its  thousfht  or  feeling,  now  trying  a  Louis  Quatorzc  pattern, 
then  something  supposed  to  be  Shaksperian,  and  at  last  go- 
ing Ivack  to  ancient  Greece/' 

Nowadax^s  tioethe's  surpassing  genius  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowleilged, — Ins  comprehenave  and  insatiable  cariosity, 
his  3^oarching  interrogation  of  life,  his  power  of  self-€xprcs- 
won  in  ahmv^t  e\-cr>-  department  of  literature.  But  great 
|M>et  as  he  was,  a  theater-poet  he  xi-as  not.  He  was  not  a 
lx>m  playwright,  seizing  with  unconsdons  certainty  upon 
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the  necessary  scenes,  the^r^w^^  d  faire  to  bring  out  the  con- 
flict of  will  against  will  which  was  the  heart  of  his  theme. 
He  lacked  the  instinctive  perception  of  the  exact  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  audience,  and  he  was  deficient 
in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  best  method  to  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  spectators.  In  fact,  the  time  came  in 
Goethe's  career  as  a  dramatic  poet  when  he  refused  to  reckon 
with  the  playgoers  who  might  be  present  at  the  performance 
of  his  plays, — an  attitude  inconceivable  on  the  part  of  a  true 
dramatist  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  that  taken  by 
Sophocles,  by  Shakspere,  and  by  Moliere.  When  he  was 
director  of  the  theater  in  Weimar  he  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  "the  public  must  be  controlled."  A  more  enlight- 
ened tyrant  than  Goethe  no  theater  could  ever  hope  to  have; 
and  yet  little  more  than  sterility  and  emptiness  were  the  neit 
results  of  his  theatrical  dictatorship  and  of  his  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  native  preferences  of  the  Weimar  playgoers. 

It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  once  declared  that  the  audience 
in  a  theater  can  be  divided  into  three  classes, — the  crowd 
which  expects  to  see  action,  women,  who  are  best  pleased 
with  passion,  and  thinkers,  who  are  hoping  to  behold  char- 
acter. The  main  body  of  playgoers  has  always  wanted  to 
be  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  something  happening  before 
their  eyes;  and  many  of  them,  including  nearly  all  the 
women,  desire  to  have  their  sympathies  excited;  but  it  is 
only  a  chosen  few  who  go  to  the  theater  seeking  food  for 
thought  and  ready,  therefore,  to  welcome  psychologic  sub- 
tlety and  philosophic  profundity.  The  great  dramatists 
have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  three  classes; 
and  'Oedipus  the  King,'  'Hamlet,'  and  Tartuffe'  were  popu- 
lar with  the  plain  people  from  their  first  performance.  But 
Goethe  seemed  to  care  for  the  approval  of  only  the  smallest 
class  of  the  three;  and  only  in  Taust'  did  he  reveal  the 
dramaturgic  skill  needed  to  devise  an  action  interesting 
enough  in  itself  to  bear  whatever  burden  of  philosophy  he 
might  wish  to  lay  upon  it. 

Even  in  his  early  plays,  in  *Goetz  von  Berlichingen,'  for 
example,  in  which  there  is  action  enough  and  emotion  also, 
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there  is  no  felicity  of  stagecraft.  It  purports  only  to  be  a 
chronicle-play;  but  altho  afterward  reshaped  for  the  stage, 
it  was  not  conceived  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  actual  the- 
ater. 'Clavigo/  however,  which  is  only  a  dramatized  anec- 
dote, an  unpretending  improvisation,  swift  ic  its  action  and 
clear  in  its  handling  of  contending  motives,  is  effective  on 
the  boards;  and  as  a  stage-play  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  Goethe's  dramatic  attempts,  trifle  as  'u  is  after 
all,  devoid  of  either  poetry  or  philosophy.  'Iphigenia'  is  a 
dramatic  poem  rather  than  a  play;  and  'Egmont'  is  little 
more  than  a  novel  in  dialog.  So  fraternal  a  critic  as  Schiller 
confessed  that  he  found  'Iphigenia'  to  be  wanting  in  "the 
sensuous  power,  the  life,  the  agitation,  and  everything 
which  specifically  belongs  to  a  dramatic  work."  But  if  final 
proof  is  needed  that  Goethe,  however  various  and  powerful 
as  a  poet,  was  not  a  bom  playwright,  it  can  be  found,  out- 
side his  own  attempts  at  the  dramatic  form,  in  his  alteration 
of  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  In  this  he  not  only  modified  and 
condensed  both  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse,  but  he  also  sub- 
stituted a  tame  narrative  for  Shakspere's  skilful  and  spirited 
exposition  by  which  the  quarrel  of  the  two  families  was 
brought  bodily  before  our  eyes. 

VII 

A  THEATER-POET  Schillcr  was,  even  if  Goethe  was  not; 
yet  Schiller's  first  drama,  the  'Robbers,'  was  not  written  for 
performance, — ^altho  it  soon  found  its  way  to  the  stage-door^ 
after  the  poet  had  somewhat  restrained  its  boyish  extrava- 
gance. Schiller  rejected  the  model  he  could  have  found  in 
Lessing's  tragedies  of  middle-class  life,  a  model  too  severe 
for  the  tumultuous  turbulence  of  the  storm-and-stress  pe- 
riod. He  followed  Goethe,  who,  in  *Goetz,'  had  claimed  the 
right  to  be  formless  as  Shakspere  was  supposed  to  be.  There 
is  in  the  'Robbers'  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  crude  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy-of-blood  with  its  perfervid  grandiloquence 
and  its  frequent  assassination. 

In  this  first  play  Schiller's  stagecraft  was  primitive  and 
unworthy;  he  shifted  his  scenes  with  wanton  carelessness^ 
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and  he  let  his  absurd  villain  turn  himself  inside  out  in  in- 
terminable soliloquies.  But  however  reckless  the  technic, 
the  play  revealed  Schiller's  abundant  possession  of  genuine 
dramatic  power.  The  conflict  of  contending  passions  was 
set  before  the  spectator  in  scenes  full  of  fire  and  action.  The 
antithesis  of  Moor's  two  sons,  one  strenuously  noble  and  the 
other  unspeakably  vile,,  was  rather  forced,  but  it  was  at  least 
obvious  even  to  the  stupidest  playgoer.  The  hero  lacked 
common  sense,  no  doubt;  but  he  had  energy  to  spare;  and  at 
the  end  he  rose  to  tragic  elevation  in  his  willingness  to  ex- 
piate his  wrong-doing. 

Dramatist  as  Schiller  was  by  native  gift,  he  was  but  a 
novice  in  the  theater  when  the  'Robbers'  was  written,  and  it 
was  the  fitting  of  that  play  to  the  actual  stage  which  drew 
Ws  attention  to  the  inexorable  conditions  of  theatrical  per- 
formance.   In  his  later  dramas,  in  'William  Tell,'  for  exam- 
ple, and  in  'Mary  Stuart,'  the  technic  is  less  elementary  and 
"lore  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  contemporary  play- 
house.   But  Schiller  appears  to  have  been  thinking  rather 
of  his  readers  than  of  the  spectators  massed  and  expectant 
^^  the  theater.    He  seems  to  have  taken  no  keen  interest  in 
spying  out  the  secrets  of  the  stage.    His  plays  are  what  they 
^e  by  sheer  dramatic  power,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  adroit- 
'^ess  of  technic.     Indeed,  in  Schiller's  day  the  German  the- 
^^^  was  almost  in  chaos;  and  probably  he  never  saw  a  satis- 
fectory  performance  of  a  dramatic  masterpiece,  German  or 
^^^nch  or  English,  until  he  went  to  Weimar. 

C>€spite  his  limitations,  Schiller  was  the  one  dramatic  poet 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  he  is  to  be  compared,  not  with 
^phocles  and  Shakspere,  the  supreme  masters,  but  rather 
^tli  Calderon  and  Hugo.     He  lacked  their  conscious  con- 
trol of  theatrical  effect,  but  he  had  something  of  their  rhetor- 
ical luxuriance  and  their  exuberant  lyrism.     He  was  intel- 
lectually deeper  than  the  Spaniard  and  he  was  more  mascu- 
line than  the  Frenchman.    Schiller's  influence  on  the  later, 
development  of  the  drama  would  have  been  fuller  if  his 
structure  had  been  more  modern  and  if  he  had  profited 
^^cr  by  the  example  of  Lessing,  emulating  the  great 
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critic's  certainty  of  artistic  aim  and  imitating  his  rigorous 
self-control. 

But  self-control  was  rarely  a  characteristic  of  German 
poets  in  those  days  of  impending  cataclysm.  Lessing  had 
emancipated  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  French 
taste,  from  the  despotism  of  pseudo-classicism.  Other  des- 
potisms survived  in  Germany,  not  in  literature  but  in  life 
itself;  and  a  younger  generation  was  ardent  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  survivals  from  the  middle  ages.  In  Lessing's 
play  the  father  of  Emilia  Galotti  slew  his  daughter  to  pre- 
serve her  honor,  while  the  evil  ruler  who  was  responsible 
escaped  scot-free.  In  *Goetz'  and  in  the  'Robbers'  the  ag- 
grieved hero  was  ready  to  turn  outlaw  on  slight  provocation, 
and  to  avenge  individual  injuries  on  society  at  large.  The 
'Robbers'  especially  had  the  supersaturated  sentimentality 
of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  was  filled 
with  the  clamor  of  revolt,  which  was  to  reverberate  louder 
and  louder  throughout  Europe  until  at  last  the  tocsin  tolled 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  French  Revolution  was  let 
loose  to  sweep  away  feudalism  forever. 

VIII 

The  most  of  the  German  dramas  of  this  period  of  unrest 
were  not  intended  for  the  actual  theater,  altho  many  of  them 
did  manage  to  get  themselves  acted  here  and  there.  With 
all  their  wild  bombast  and  with  all  their  overstrained  emo- 
tionalism, they  were  not  without  a  significance  and  a  vitality 
of  their  own,  a  freshness  of  self-expression  wholly  lacking 
on  the  German  stage  before  Lessing  had  inspired  it.  If 
these  dramas  had  been  controlled  by  something  of  Lessing^s 
self-restraint,  if  they  had  been  less  excessive  in  their  violence, 
they  might  have  afforded  shelter  for  the  growth  of  a  dra- 
matic literature  native  to  the  soil  and  national  in  spirit. 
But  they  were  not  healthy  enough,  and  they  soon  fell  into 
decay;  and  what  did  burgeon  from  their  matted  roots  was 
the  melodrama  of  Kotzebue,  with  its  exaggeration  of  mo- 
tive, its  hollow  affectation,  and  its  tawdry  pathos.  Kotze- 
bue's  taste  is  dubious  and  his  methods  are  now  outworn; 
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but  his  play-making  gift  is  as  undeniable  as  that  of  Heywood 
before  him  or  that  of  Scribe  after  him.  'Misanthropy  and 
Repentance/  known  in  English  as  the  'Stranger/  has  caused 
as  many  tears  to  flow  as  'A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness'; 
and  whereas  Heywood's  simply  pathetic  play  was  known  to 
his  contemporaries  only  in  the  land  of  its  language,  Kotze- 
bue's  turgid  treatment  of  the  same  theme  was  performed  in 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  in  Paris  and  London  and  New 
York  as  well  as  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

Melodrama  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  tragedy  and 
to  the  loftier  type  of  serious  play  that  farce  does  to  pure  com- 
edy. When  we  can  recall  more  readily  what  the  persons  of 
a  play  do  than  what  they  are,  then  the  probability  is  that  the 
piece  if  gay  is  a  farce,  and  if  grave  a  melodrama.  Even 
among  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  we  can  detect  more  than 
one  drama  which  was  melodramatic  rather  than  truly  tragic; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  powerful  plays  of  the  Elizabethans  were 
essentially  melodramas.  So  also  were  some  of  Comeille's, 
tho  they  masqueraded  as  tragedies  and  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  pseudo-classics.  Yet  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  melodrama  plainly  differentiated  itself  from 
every  other  dramatic  species. 

The  '^tradesmen's  tragedies"  of  Lillo  and  Moore  in  En- 
gland and  the  tearful-comedies  of  La  Chaussee  and  Sedaine 
in  France  had  helped  along  its  development;  but  it  was 
Kotzebue  in  Germany  who  was  able  at  last  to  reveal  its  large 
possibilities.  In  the  pieces  which  the  German  playwright 
was  prolific  in  bringing  forth  there  was  something  exactly 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times;  and  this  helped  to  make 
his  vogue  cosmopolitan.  He  was  the  earliest  play-maker 
whose  dramas  were  instantly  plagiarized  everywhere;  and 
in  this  he  was  the  predecessor  of  Scribe  and  Sardou.  He 
influenced  men  like  Lewis  in  England  and  like  Pixerecourt 
and  Ducange  in  France.  In  the  works  of  the  Parisian  play- 
wrights there  was  a  deftness  of  touch  not  visible  in  the  pieces 
of  Kotzebue,  who  was  heavy-handed;  as  Amiel  once  sug- 
gested, it  is  not  unusual  to  see  "the  Germans  heap  the  fagots 
for  the  pile,  the  French  bring  the  fire."    It  was  this  French 
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modification  of  eighteenth  century  German  melodrama 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  French  romanticist  drama 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  century  is  only  an  artificial  period  of  time  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  corresponding  to  no  logical 
division  of  literary  history.  None  the  less  are  we  able  to 
perceive  in  one  century  or  in  another  certain  marked  charac- 
teristics. No  doubt  every  century  is  more  or  less  an  era  of 
transition;  but  surely  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  de- 
serve the  description  better  than  most.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  its  career,  it  appears  to  us  prosaic  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  dull  and  gray  and  uninteresting;  but  it  was  ever  a 
battle-ground  for  contending  theories  of  literature  and  of 
life.  In  the  drama  more  especially  it  was  able  to  behold  the 
establishment  and  the  disestablishment  of  pseudo-classicism. 

At  its  beginning  the  influence  of  the  French  had  won 
wide-spread  acceptance  for  the  rules  with  their  insistence 
on  the  Three  Unities  and  on  the  separation  of  the  comic 
and  the  tragic.  At  its  end  every  rule  was  being  violated 
wantonly;  and  the  drama  itself  seemed  almost  as  lawless  as 
the  bandits  it  delighted  in  bringing  on  the  stage  so  abun- 
dantly. Throughout  Europe,  except  in  France,  the  theater 
had  broken  its  bonds;  and  even  in  France,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  theorists,  freedom  was  to  come  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Lessing  had  undermined  the  fortress  of 
pseudo-classicism;  and  the  walls  of  its  last  citadel  were  to 
fall  with  a  crash  at  the  first  blast  on  the  trumpet  of  Hemani. 

Brander  Matthews. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THACKERAY. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  late  in  life  the  genius  of  the 
great  novelists  of  the  world  as  a  rule  has  developed.     To 
cast  a  glance  over  English  literature  alone — Richardson,  the 
iather  of  English  novelists,  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  fifty 
before  he  exhibited,  for  the  imitation  of  contemporary  serv- 
ing maids,  the  thrifty  virtue  of  Pamela.    As  is  well  known, 
the  publication  of  the  book  of  that  name  accelerated  the 
appearance  of  Fielding  in  the  ranks  of  the  novelists,  an  event 
which  only  took  place,  however,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.    Of 
about  the  same  age  was  Goldsmith  when  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  was  written,  although  the  work  lay  in  the  au- 
thor's desk  some  years  longer  with  its  value  unsuspected 
Wore  debt  and  necessity  forced  him  to  present  it  to  the 
world.    Again,  Sterne  was  forty-six  before  he  assumed  the 
cap  and  bells  of  Yorick;  Scott,  forty-four  when  the  Waverley 
series  began;  Thackeray,  of  the  same  age  as  his  great  mas- 
ter, Fielding,  when  he  took  his  first  prolonged  flight  in  fic- 
tion; George  Eliot,  thirty-seven  when  the  true  bent  of  her 
genius  was  first  revealed  to  her  by  Lewes.    Indeed,  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  far  as  English  literature  is  con- 
cerned, are  Smollett  and  Dickens  and  possibly  Miss  Aus- 
ten^Qj.  i^  jg  difficult  to  admit  Bulwer,  whose  name  some 
^^Sht  suggest  in  addition  to  these,  to  a  place  among  the 
P^^'^anent  classics  of  English  fiction.    There  must,  of  course, 
^  Some  cause  for  so  general  a  phenomenon,  and  it  will 
P^'ob^bly  be  commonly  agreed  that  the  explanation  in  this 
^^    is  not  far  to  seek;  for  the  novel  is  above  everything 
^^tailed  picture  of  life  and  character,  and  no  adventitious 
^^t  can  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  the  power  to  rep- 
.^^^^t  these  things,  whilst  the  power  of  representation  in 
^^  ^Xnm,  as  needs  hardly  be  said,  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of 
*^   ^.nd  character  in  a  greater  variety  of  their  manifestations 
^naxx  can  possibly  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  experience  of 
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young  men  and  women.  It  is  possible  for  the  chief  rival  of  the 
novelist  in  his  business  of  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature 
— the  dramatist,  namely — to  make  up  for  failures  in  the  main 
object  of  his  art  by  omnipresent  beauty  of  rhythm  or  by 
wealth  of  imagery  and  felicitous  phrase,  and  so  the  greatest 
of  all  dramatists  in  his  earliest  plays  makes  large  compensa- 
tion from  these  resources  for  his  comparative  immaturity 
in  that  feature  of  his  genius  which  was  destined  later  on  to 
such  supreme  development.  It  is  the  radiant  eloquence  oi 
Biron  in  "Love's  Labor's  Lost" — who,  in  his  apology  for 
lovers,  speaks  as  Apollo  might  have  spoken — ^that  makes 
up  for  the  shadowy  character  of  the  groups  about  the  king 
and  the  princess  of  France.  If  we  find,  then,  in  Smollett 
and  Dickens  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  novelists  mature 
late,  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  no  doubt,  that  both 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  very  early  in  life,  ac- 
quiring lessons  in  experience  of  the  world  at  an  age  when 
others  are  still  dedicated  to  books.  And,  after  all,  there  is 
so  strong  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  the  pictures  of  life 
which  both  present  that  their  work  is  almost  as  much  the 
fruit  of  the  humorous  imagination  as  of  that  closeness,  fer- 
tility, and  range  of  observation  which  gives  its  enduring 
value  to  the  productions  of  the  other  masters  in  this  branch 
of  literature.  Miss  Austen  it  is  better  to  leave  out  of  the 
discussion,  for,  although  it  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  "Pride 
and  Prejudice"  was  written  before  her  twenty-fifth  year,  it 
was  not  published  at  any  rate  until  very  many  years  later, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  merit  of  the 
book  is  due  to  later  recastings  of  the  original  work. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  great  writers,  whose  nanies 
I  have  recounted  were  late  in  entering  the  field  where  they 
were  destined  to  win  their  principal  fame.  The  majcKity  of 
them,  however,  before  this  occurred,  had  already  behind 
them  a  considerable  period  of  literarj^  activity,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  in  each  case  the  direction  of  that  ac- 
tivity in  this  earlier  period  and  to  note  the  transition  to  the 
first  great  efforts  in  fiction  which  have  rendered  them 
famous.     To  take  almost  the  earliest  of  the  novelists  in 
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question.  Fielding  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  of  farces  and  dramatic  burlesques  before  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  novel,  and  the  transition  from  that  species 
of  composition  to  the  "History  of  Joseph  Andrews"  is  ob- 
irious  enough,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter  work  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  burlesque  almost  as  much  as  the 
"Tragedy  of  Tragedies  or  History  of  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,"  on  which  the  reputation  of  the  author  had  up  to 
this  time  mainly  rested.  Similarly  the  main  bent  of  Scott's 
genius  was  as  apparent  in  the  poems  with  which  he  first 
attained  a  recognized  place  in  literature  as  in  the  novels  of 
later  years  which  constitute  an  even  greater  claim  to  fame. 
Among  the  qualities  that  made  up  his  genius,  his  historical 
imagination,  his  keen  sensibility  to  the  magic  of  a  romantic 
past,  and  his  vivid  descriptive  powers,  at  least,  are  hardly 
less  developed  in  these  works  than  in  the  novels,  so  that  it 
was  easy  for  Adolphus  in  his  famous  pamphlet  to  prove 
by  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  poems  and  the  novels  that 
the  great  unknown  was  no  other  than  the  acknowledged 
author  of  "Marmion"  and  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  And  so  in 
the  case  of  George  Eliot  the  essays  which  constituted  the 
chief  literary  production  of  her  earliest  period  are  devoted 
largely  to  the  expression  in  more  direct,  though  less  endur- 
ing, form  of  the  conviction  which  possessed  her  regarding 
the  decay  of  faith  in  the  modern  world  and  the  steady, 
though  gradual,  substitution  of  science  for  religion  as  the 
chief  shaping  power  in  modern  life.  The  same  conviction, 
tinged  with  mournful  regret,  underlies  her  treatment  of  the 
religious  life  which  forms  the  staple  of  her  earliest  works  in 
fiction.  Both  in  essay  and  novel  she  is  the  apostle  of  science, 
and  she  expresses  herself  in  new  forms,  but  without  change 
of  spirit. 

Following  the  same  line  of  observation  in  the  case  of 
Thackeray  as  the  rest,  we  find  that  the  element  which  links 
together  all  the  productions  of  his  earliest  period  is  the 
satirical  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  them  all.  This  spirit  ex- 
presses itself  often  in  the  form  of  hardly  more  than  playful 
parody,  but  again,  perhaps,  with  even  unduly  bitter  contempt 
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as  here  and  there  in  the  letters  of  "J^^imes  Yellowplush."  It 
is  always,  however,  to  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature  that 
the  author's  eye  is  directed,  and  either  human  follies  or  hu- 
man meannesses  are  chiefly  in  view.  It  was  along  the  road 
of  satire,  then,  that  Thackeray  advanced  into  the  realm  of 
fiction,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  bore  on  his  person  some 
of  the  stains  of  that  highway  when  he  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion. Later  on  those  stains  appeared  less  glaring  to  the 
eye;  still  they  were  never  entirely  effaced  even  in  the  last  of 
his  great  novels.  Less  attention,  perhaps,  than  is  due  has 
been  paid  to  this  gradual  transition  of  Thackeray  from  the 
satirist  pure  and  simple  to  the  satirical  novelist,  yet  a  re- 
view of  Thackeray's  earlier  career  explains  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view  how  it  was  that  his  first  acknowledged 
masterpiece  exhibited  a  spirit  of  bitterness  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors. 

Thackeray  stands  out,  then,  manifestly  as  a  satirist  in  his 
earliest  works,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  satirist  to  observe 
and  to  castigate  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  The  castiga- 
tion,  however,  may  be  applied  in  a  very  different  spirit  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  satirist.  To  take  only 
modem  instances,  the  author  of  "Gil  Bias"  is  hardly  behind 
Thackeray  in  his  keen  detection  of  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
men,  yet  the  spectacle  of  these  weaknesses  in  the  main  ex- 
cites merely  amusement  in  Le  Sage,  endowed  as  he  is  with 
all  the  gayety  and  high  spirits  of  his  race,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  profusion  of  romantic  and  farcical  adventures,  the  satir- 
ical strokes  which  he  adds  are  just  marked  enough  to  give 
piquancy  to  his  picture.  Then  at  the  other  extreme  we 
have  Swift,  with  his  penetrating  insight  into  all  that  is  foul 
and  base  in  character,  inflicting  on  the  general  heart  of  man- 
kind, with  unsparing  ferocity,  that  laceration  which  he  hoped 
his  own  might  escape  in  another  world,  though  never  in 
this.  In  contrast  to  both  of  these  in  the  case  of  Thackeray, 
we  feel  in  all,  perhaps,  but  his  very  bitterest  moments  a  spirit 
of  pity  for  the  frailties  of  men,  and,  save  for  some  occasional 
flashes,  it  is  sorrow  rather  than  anger  that  turns  the  balanoe* 
After  all,  however,  what  qualifies  the  bitterness  ^ 
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the  work  of  Thackeray  is  the  spirit  of  humor,  which  is  his 
richest   gift.     According  to   the  proportion  in  which  his 
satirical  work  is  colored  by  humor  we  have  an  astonishingly 
varied  range  of  production  even  in  the  writings  of  his  earliest 
period,  when  the  satirical  interest  is  most  pronounced.     I 
know  of  nothing  in  literature  to  surpass  the  letter  to  Bulwer- 
Lytton  in  the  Yellowplush  papers,  where,  with  a  veritable 
riot  of  humor,  he  overwhelms  the  unfortunate  novelist,  or 
rather  playwright,  with  such  ridicule  as  has  never  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  human  being.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  story  of  "Deuceace,"  we  observe  a  power  to  excite  horror 
in  the  moral  sense  which  can  be  compared  only  to  Poe's 
power  of  exciting  the  same  feeling  in  a  physical  sense — with 
the  same  thrilling  shock  of  surprise.    Listen  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  story:  Lord  Crabs  and  his  son,  Mr.  Deuceace, 
both  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  though  of  noble  birth,  have 
been  rivals  to  secure  the  fortune  of  the  Griffin  family.    The 
father  does  not  let  his  son  know  his  designs,  and  by  a  clever 
trick  induces  the  latter  to  believe  that  Miss  Griffin  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  fortune,  whereas  it  is  really  her  widowed  mother 
who  controls  it.     The  girl  herself  does  not  know  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  when  she  marries  Deuceace  for  love 
imagines  she  is  bringing  him  f  10,000  a  year.     After  their 
wedding  Lord  Crabs  marries  the  mother,  and  by  so  doing 
cuts  his  son  out  of  the  expected  fortune.    Yellowplush,  the 
footman  of  Deuceace,  who  tells  the  story,  deserts  his  mas- 
ter's sinking  ship  and  goes  over  to  Lord  Crabs.     Deuceace 
now  learns  that  he  has  been  swindled  out  of  a  fortune  by  his 
own  father  and  is  filled  with  detestation  for  the  penniless 
woman  to  whom  he  finds  himself  tied.     It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  maimed  in  the  left  arm  in  a  duel 
which  he  had  fought  about  her  before  his  marriage.    This  is 
the  closing  scene: 

About  three  months  after  (the  wedding),  when  the  season  was  be- 
ginning at  Paris  and  the  autumn  leafs  was  on  the  ground,  my  lord,  my 
lady,  me  and  Mortimer  were  taking  a  stroll  in  the  Boddy  Balong,  the 
carridge  driving  slowly  on  ahead  and  us  as  happy  as  possbill,  admiring 
^  fikasant  woods  and  goldn  sunset. 

t  Cixpayshating  to  my  lady  upon  the  exquizit  beauty  of  the 
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seain  and  pouring  forth  a  host  of  butifle  and  virtuous  sentaments  soot- 
able  to  the  hour.  It  was  deliteful  to  hear  him.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "black 
must  be  the  heart,  my  love,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  scene 
like  this;  gathering  as  it  were  from  those  sunlit  skies  a  portion  of  their 
celestial  gold  and  gaining  somewhat  of  heaven  with  each  pure  draught 
of  this  delicious  air!" 

Lady  Crabs  did  not  speak  but  prest  his  arm  and  looked  upwards. 
Mortimer  and  I  too  felt  some  of  the  infliewents  of  the  sean  and  lent 
on  our  goold  sticks  in  silence.  The  carriage  drew  up  close  to  us  and 
my  lord  and  my  lady  sauntered  slowly  tords  it. 

Jest  at  the  place  was  a  bench,  and  on  the  bench  sate  a  poorly  drest 
woman,  and  by  her,  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  a  man  whom  I  thought 
rd  sean  befor.  He  was  drest  in  a  shabby  blew  coat,  with  white  seems 
and  copper  buttons;  a  torn  hat  was  on  his  head  and  great  quantities  of 
matted  hair  and  whiskers  disfiggard  his  countnints.  He  was  not  shaved, 
and  as  pale  as  a  stone. 

My  lord  and  lady  didn  tak  the  slightest  notice  of  him  but  past  on  to 
the  carridge.  Me  and  Mortimer  likewise  took  aw  places.  As  we  past 
the  man  had  got  a  grip  of  the  woman's  shoulder,  who  was  holding 
down  her  head,  sobbing  bitterly. 

No  sooner  were  my  lord  and  lady  seated  than  they  both  with 
igstream  delixy  and  good  natur,  bust  into  a  ror  of  lafter,  peal  upon 
peal,  whooping  and  screaching  enough  to  frighten  the  evening  silents. 

Deuceace  turned  round.  I  see  his  face  now — ^the  face  of  a  dewle  of 
hell!  Fust  he  lookt  towards  the  carridge  and  pinted  to  it  with  his 
maimed  arm;  then  he  raised  the  other  and  struck  the  woman  by  kis  side. 
She  fell  screaming. 

Poor  tjhing!    Poor  thing! 

It  was  from  this  terrible  picture  of  Deuceace  that  Thack- 
eray advanced  to  the  still  more  elaborate  portraits  of  swin- 
dlers in  the  **Great  Hogarty  Diamond"  and  "Barry  Lyndon" 
before  arriving  at  '^Vanity  Fair."    There  is  something  very 
curious  and  significant  in  the  interest  which  the  character 
of  cheats  and  adventurers,  moving  on  the  borderland  of  so* 
ciety,  always  inspired  in  Thackeray.    To  say  nothing  of  these 
earlier  works,  the  dominant  place  that   Becky  Sharp  and 
her  husband  occupy  in  the  story  of  "Vanity  Fair"  from  the 
very  first  prevents  that  book  from  being  a  faithful  reflection^ 
of  society  as  it  normally  is.    Such  characters,  of  course,  cu^ 
a  figure  in  the  great  European  world  which  they  do  nc 
under  the  simpler  conditions  which  prevail  on  our  side 
the  ocean,  yet  even  in  the  complex  society  of  London  ii 
safe  to  say  that  only  to  the  eye  of  a  psychologist  wi^^^--.^ 
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special   bias  do   such  shady   personages  as   Rawdon   and 
Becky  loom  so  large  as  they  do  in  "Vanity  Fair."     Not  a 
whit  inferior  to  Becky  Sharp,  however,  is  the  portrait  of 
Barry   Lyndon,   the  eighteenth  century  gambler  and  vil- 
lain, which  Thackeray  had  given  to  the  world  a  year  or 
two  before.     Here  the  story  of  the  hero  is  told  by  himself, 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  those  asides  with  which 
Thackeray  accoimpanies  his  delineation  of  Becky,  so  that  the 
satirical  purpose  of  the  writer  is  almost  forgotten  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  amazing  power  and  truth  of  the  portrait. 
Esmond's  unconscious  revelation  of  the  manly  and  honorable 
spirit  which  directs  all  the  actions  of  his  life  is  no  finer  in  its 
way  than  the  assured  pride  with  which  Barry  Lyndon  re- 
counts the  coolness  and  steadiness  with  which  he  faced  the 
risks  of  a  gambler's  life. 

"We  always  played,"  says  he,  "on  parole  with  anybody — 

^y  person,  that  is,  of  honor  and  noble  lineage.    We  never 

pressed  for  our  winnings  or  declined  to  receive  promissory 

^ott^  in  lieu  of  gold.    But  woe  to  the  man  who  did  not  pay 

^hen  the  note  became  due!    Redmond  de  Balibari  was  sure 

^0  Wait  upon  him  with  his  bill,  and  I  promise  you  there  were 

very  few  bad  debts.    On  the  contrary,  gentlemen  were  grate- 

^^'  to  us  for  our  forbearance,  and  our  character  for  honor 

stocKi  unimpeached.    In  latter  times  a  vulgar,  national  preju- 

^^ce  has  chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  men  of 

norior  engaged  in  the  profession  of  play;  but  I  speak  of  the 

?oo<j  qJj  ^j^yg  q£  Europe  before  the  cowardice  of  the  French 

'^stocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revolution,  which  served  them 

^*^t)  brought  discredit  upon  our  order.    They  cry  fie  now 

^^n  men  engaged  in  play;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 

^^H  more  honorable  their  modes  of  livelihood  are  than 

/^^s.    The  broker  of  the  Exchange  who  bulls  and  bears  and 

^ys  and  sells  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans  and  trades  upon 

^^t:e  secrets — ^what  is  he  but  a  gamester?    The  merchant 

^ho  deals  in  teas  and  tallow — is  he  any  better?    His  bales  of 

^y  indigo  are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  every  year  instead 

Of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  sea  is  his  green  table.    You  call 

^^  profession  of  law  an  honorable  one  where  a  man  will  lie 
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for  any  bidder — lie  down  poverty  for  the  sake  of  a  fee  from 
wealth;  lie  down  right  because  wrong  is  in  his  brief.  You  call 
a  doctor  an  honorable  man — z,  swindling  quack  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  nostrums  which  he  prescribes  and  takes 
your  guinea  for  whispering  in  your  ear  that  it  is  a  fine  morn- 
ing. And  yet  forsooth  a  gallant  man  who  sits  him  down  be- 
fore the  baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money  against 
theirs,  his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your  modem 
moral  world!  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  middle  class  against 
gentlemen.  It  is  only  the  shopkeeper  cant  which  is  to  go 
down  nowadays.  I  say  that  play  was  an  institution  of  chiv- 
alry. It  has  been  wrecked  along  with  other  privileges  of  men 
of  birth.  When  Seingalt  engaged  a  man  for  six»and  thirty 
hours  without  leaving  the  table,  do  you  think  he  showed  no 
courage?  How  have  we  had  the  best  blood,  and  the  brightest 
eyes  too,  of  Europe  throbbing  round  the  table,  as  I  and  my 
uncle  have  held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against  some  terrible 
player,  who  was  matching  some  thousands  out  of  his  millions 
against  our  all  which  was  there  on  the  baize!  When  we  en- 
gaged that  daring  Alexis  Kossloffsky,  and  won  seven  thou- 
sand louis  on  a  single  coup,  had  we  lost,  we  should  have  been 
beggars  the  next  day;  when  he  lost  he  was  only  a  village  and 
a  few  hundred  serfs  in  pawn  the  worse.  When  at  Toplitz  the 
Duke  of  Courland  brought  fourteen  lackeys,  each  with  four 
bags  of  florins,  and  challenged  our  bank  to  play  against  the 
sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask?  "Sir,"  said  we,  "we  have  but 
eighty  thousand  florins  in  bank,  or  two  hundred  thousand  at 
three  months.  If  your  highness's  bags  do  not  contain  more 
than  eighty  thousand,  we  will  meet  you."  And  we  did; 
and  after  eleven  hours'  play,  in  which  our  bank  was  at  one  time 
reduced  to  two  hundred  and  three  ducats,  we  won  seventeen 
thousand  florins  of  him.  Is  this  not  something  like  boldness? 
Does  this  profession  not  require  skill  and  perseverance  and 
bravery?  Four  crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game  and 
an  imperial  princess,  when  I  turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts  and 
made  Paroli  burst  into  tears.  No  man  on  the  European  con- 
tinent held  a  higher  position  than  Redmond  Barry  then;  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Courland  lost,  he  waa  pleased  to  say  that 
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had  won  nobly.    And  so  we  had,  and  spent  nobly  what  we 
won." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  experiences  of  Thackeray's 
early  life  were  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  Deuceaces  and  Barry  Lyndons  of  society.  After 
all,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
lost  wool  in  such  company  which  causes  him  to  give  so  large 
a  place  to  them  in  his  earlier  productions  as  that  the  charac- 
ter of  such  men  exhibits  in  its  freest  operation  that  element 
of  heartless  and  unscrupulous  self-seeking  in  human  nature 
which  exercised  so  peculiar  a  fascination  over  Thackeray's 
mind.    In  his  first  period,  at  least,  we  feel  that,  if  he  ex- 
pressed his  inner  thought,  he  would  say:  "This  and  not  good- 
ness after  all  is  the  dominant  and  fundamental  element  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  mass  of  men."    And  so,  I  repeat,  this  bias 
toward  the  delineation  of    evil  types  especially  continues 
through  **Vanity  Fair;"  and  only  after  that  work,  and  maybe 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  unequivocal  success,  do  we  find 
a  somewhat  juster  proportion  of  the  good  in  Thackeray's 
pictures  of  character. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  inimitable  truth  of  Thackeray's  delineations,  from  what- 
ever circumstances  of  life  the  characters  may  be  drawn ;  for 
even  in  the  case  of  the  swindlers  and  adventurers  whom  I 
have  cited  above — ^and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  char- 
acters in  his  works  otherwise  objectionable,   such   as   his 
Amelias  and  Dobbins — the  only  question  has  been  as  to  the 
effect  of  assigning  to  such  figures  the  central  place  in  the  fore- 
S^'ound,  never  of  the  artist's  fidelity  to  life.    Indeed,  among 
^^J  writers  of  fiction,  it  seems  to  me  that  Thackeray  has  in  this 
J^^tter  the  most  unerring  instinct.    And  the  fineness  of  that 
^stinct  has  shown  itself  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the 
^^nsummate  ease  with  which  he  leaves  on  our  minds  a  vivid 
^^pression  even  of  such  figures  as  make  only  the  most  casual 
appearance  in  his  pages.    Some  stroke  of  humor  fixes  in  our 
Memory  every  vagabond  artist  or  lynx-eyed  servant  whom 
*lic  dcvdopment  of  the  story  may  have  brought  within  our 
lscn»  though  but  for  a  moment.    Consider  how  far  such  an  art 
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as  this  lies  beyond  the  power  of  even  so  great  a  writer  as 
George  Eliot.  It  is,  however,  in  the  skill  with  which  he  sets 
before  us  all  the  intricate  woof  of  good  and  evil,  of  weakness 
and  strength  in  human  nature,  that  Thackeray  stands  supreme 
among  novelists.  He  interweaves  the  threads  with  such  deft- 
ness and  dexterity  that  when  we  endeavor  to  analyze  the  re- 
sult it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  in  life  itself  to  separate  the 
strands.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  high  breeding  of  Ethel 
Newcome,  according  with  her  stately  beauty,  then  her  purity, 
her  contempt  for  whatever  is  indirect  or  untruthful,  the  ele- 
ments of  good  in  her  character  which  adversity  brings  out; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  worldliness  which,  despite  her  attach- 
ment for  her  uncle — so  beautifully  set  before  us — leads  her  to 
resist  the  better  impulses  of  her  heart  and  to  sell  her  hand  for 
the  advantages  of  worldly  position  and  wealth.  We  share 
Laura  Pendennis's  disgust  at  the  victory  of  what  is  unworthy 
in  the  nature  of  her  friend,  and  yet  who  can  help  exclaiming 
after  all:  "What  a  splendid  creature!"  Or  note  again  in  the 
character  of  Col.  Newcome  how,  in  spite  of  all  his  follies,  his 
Bundelcund  Banking  Companies  and  the  ridiculous  silver 
cocoanut  tree,  his  foolish  violence  toward  Barnes  and  his 
wrong-headedness  with  regard  to  Ethel,  Thackeray  pre- 
serves his  lovableness  through  everything,  and  fills  the  reader 
with  a  tender  affection  for  the  old  man  as  for  some  dear  liv- 
ing relative.  This  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  very  highest 
triumph  of  art.  Here  we  discover  in  the  writer  no  longer 
scorn  for  human  weakness  as  in  his  earlier  years,  but  a  sym- 
pathy as  sensitive  as  his  observation  is  unrivaled.  To  en- 
deavor to  enumerate  the  instances  where  Thackeray  exhibits 
this  faculty  of  depicting  in  intimate  union  all  the  mingled  ele- 
ments of  character  would  be  equivalent  to  offering  outlines 
of  all  the  chief  creations  in  his  more  famous  novels.  The 
humor  and  pathos  of  Pendennis's  calf-love,  for  instance,  does 
not  fall  behind  the  instances  of  this  power  already  cited,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  stupid  finjl  disreputable  Rawdon 
Crawley  is  made  to  retain  our  sympathy  throughout.  Thack- 
eray indeed  shows  himself  equal  to  an  even  more  difficult  task, 
that  of  enlisting  our  sympathy  fcH*  dull  good  women  whom 
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no  especial  misfortune  overtakes  in  the  course  of  the  story — 
such  as  Arthur  Pendennis's  mother. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof,  however,  of  Thackeray's  un- 
equaled  power  of  depicting  life  and  character  than  the  fact 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  novelists  is  able  to  dispense  with  any 
plot  in  the  ordinary  sense.  His  stories  have  all  the  disorder 
of  actual  life,  and  events  develop  in  them  just  as  in  ordinary 
life — ^which  means  that  there  are  long  intervals  when  nothing 
is  done,  or  again  that  persons  we  have  not  known  before  min- 
gle for  a  time  with  the  chief  characters  of  the  story  and  then 
pass  out  of  it,  without  influencing  in  the  least  their  fates. 
There  would  have  been  no  disturbance  of  organic  structure 
in  the  case  of  either  "Pendennis"  or  *The  Newcomes"  if  the 
author  had  chosen  to  enlarge  them  to  twice  their  size.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  "Esmond,"  and 
probably  we  have  here  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  that  work 
has  met  with  so  favcw^ble  a  judgment  from  all  critics,  foreigpti 
as  well  as  English.  But  if  Thackeray  has  willfully  neglected 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of 
any  great  work  of  fiction — namely,  the  selection  of  what  is 
pertinent  to  or  serves  to  develop  the  main  story  and  the  re- 
jection of  whatever  is  extraneous  or  irrelevant — he  is  able,  in 
large  measure,  to  do  so  by  the  vividness  with  which  he  has 
the  power  of  realizing  to  us  every  type  of  character  he 
chooses  to  introduce.  If  his  novels,  as  said,  have  the  dis- 
order of  life,  everything  in  this  disorder  has  as  keen  an  in- 
terest for  the  reader  as  in  the  varied  panorama  of  actual  life, 
as  it  unrolls  itself  before  us  from  day  to  day.  In  this  respect 
Thackeray  is  absolutely  unique.  The  transition  which  we 
make  from  the  associations  of  our  daily  lives  in  passing  into 
the  world  of  his  books,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  easier  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  great  writer.  One  might  object  that  in 
"Vanity  Fair"  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  special 
section  of  society  which  lies  beyond  the  experience  of  most 
of  us,  and  again  in  "Esmond"  that  the  historical  setting  in 
that  work  creates  an  unfamiliar  atmosphere.  In  "The  New- 
comes,"  however,  we  have  hardly  a  work  of  fiction;  we  have 
simply  a  block  cut  out  of  nineteenth  century  life  and  set  aside 
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for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  posterity  to  the  remotest 
ages.  But  what  is  true  preeminently  of  this  book  is  true 
more  or  less  of  all  the  rest,  some  of  them,  of  course,  superior 
to  "The  Newcomes,"  on  the  whole,  in  power. 

Greatly  as  we  admire  Thackeray's  pictures  of  modem  soci- 
ety, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  world  of  his  books  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live  are  after  all  very  far  from  being  coex- 
tensive. The  limitations  are  apparent  when  we  say  that  the 
horizon  which  he  sets  himself  is  that  of  the  average  educated 
man  of  the  English  upper  or  middle  classes.  It  is  the  every- 
day pursuits  of  the  people  of  these  classes,  their  strivings 
after  money  and  place  and  social  recognition,  which  consti- 
tute the  chief  material  of  his  books.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  portrayal  of  life  to  remind  us  that  beneath 
that  stratum  of  society  which  engages  his  whole  attention 
there  is  the  great  mass  of  mankind  with  its  desires  likewise, 
which  has  its  struggles  just  as  well  as  the  occupants  of  com- 
fortable homes  or  the  haunters  of  London  drawing-rooms, 
the  object  of  these  struggles,  however,  being  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shine  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  but  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence, or  at  best  the  humblest  sources  of  enjoyment.  The 
only  representatives  of  these  lower  classes  of  society,  so  nu- 
merous, though  so  obscure,  to  whom  Thackeray  accords  a 
place  in  his  works  are  domestic  servants;  and,  humane  as  he 
was,  for  the  vices  of  this  particular  class  no  one  has  a  sharper 
eye  or  keener  shafts  of  satire  and  ridicule.  In  line  with  what 
I  have  just  been  saying,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Thackeray 
takes  no  note  whatever  of  the  great  social  movements  which 
occupy  so  large  a  place  in  nineteenth  century  history.  The 
year  in  which  he  concluded  "Vanity  Fair"  was  a  year  of  such 
social  upheaval  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  great 
French  Revolution;  yet,  filled  as  that  book  is  with  the  tragic 
aspects  of  life,  there  is  in  it  no  trace  of  the  anxieties  with 
which  all  Europe  was  then  occupied  and  to  which  some  of 
Thackeray's  great  contemporaries  were  giving  vigorous  ut- 
terance. It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  the  novelist  to  reflect  contemporary  social  movements  or 
the  conditions  which  underlie  them,  and  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
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jection  may  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree  be  accepted;  but 
with  the  humbler  classes  of  men,  whether  in  moments  of  ag- 
itation that  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  civilization  or 
in  the  tranquillity  of  more  normal  periods,  Thackeray  con- 
cerns himself  not  at  all.  By  so  doing  he  narrows  seriously 
his  vision  of  life  and  renounces  sources  of  humor  and  pathos 
which  his  great  rivals  in  fiction,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  George 
Eliot,  have  known  so  well  how  to  employ. 

Connected  perhaps  with  this  neglect  of  the  classes  who  live 
closest  to  nature  is  Thackeray's  comparative  indifference  to 
nature  herself.    A  certain  insensibility  indeed  to  the  things 
that  appeal  to  a  more  poetical  temperament  was  perhaps  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  very  strength  of  Thackeray's 
realistic  grasp  on  life.    The  same  loss  is  observable  in  Dickens 
also.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  at  any  rate  in  his  works 
none  of  those  beautiful  and  sympathetic  pictures  of  natural 
scenes  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
works  of  Scott,  and,  in  a  different  degree,  of  George  Eliot 
too— which  often  leave  with  us  impressions  infinitely  valua- 
ble of  the  permanence  and  depth  and  tranquillity  of  nature 
as  the  background  of  the  feverish  and  transitory  strife  of  hu- 
man passions.    Thackeray  indeed  is  almost  as  much  a  man 
of  the  town  as  Addison  and  Swift  and  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age  whom  he  so  much  admires.  His  interests 
are  practically  limited  to  the  town  like  theirs,  and  to  those 
classes  within  the  charmed  walls  which  alone  seemed  worthy 
to  them  of  attention;  only  he  has  treated  those  classes  with 
a  richer  emotional  sympathy  than  was  possible  to  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  varied  insight,  moreover,  into  all 
the  manifestations  of  character  and  an  overflowing  creative 
power — to  name  only  these  among  his  gifts — to  which  they 
could  lay  no  claim. 

It  would  be  almost  like  leaving  out  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, however,  in  a  discussion  of  the  play,  if  we  were  to  con- 
clude any  review  of  the  elements  in  Thackeray's  genius  with- 
out more  especial  mention  of  his  humor.  It  is  this  quality 
more  than  any  other  which  gives  salt  and  life  to  nearly  every 
page  that  he  penned  and  which  renders  his  novels  the  most 
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delightful,  not  only  for  consecutive  reading  but  merely  to 
dip  into,  of  all  the  famous  works  of  fiction.  It  is  from  the 
humorous  side,  first  of  all,  that  Thackeray  is  most  likely  to 
approach  both  persons  and  things,  and  the  native  comic  force 
with  which  he  overflows,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  his 
humorous  observation — never  strained  and  so  never  passing 
into  barren  and  exaggerated  farce,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  Dickens — is  something  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
English  humor.  Always  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of 
originality,  this  power  he  employs  in  his  realistic  treatment 
of  character  as  the  most  effective  means  of  rendering  all  the 
imperfections  of  poor  humanity  and  of  so  imparting  vivid- 
ness and  distinctness  and  interest  to  his  figures.  This  vein 
of  humor  is  sometimes  touched  with  bitterness  and  cyn- 
icism, and  again  runs  into  boisterousness  in  his  minor  pro- 
ductions; but,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  the  great  novels  it  is  rich, 
yet  free  from  excess,  and  always  closely  allied  with  his  un- 
rivaled knowledge  of  himian  nature. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  his  humorous  fertility 
in  accounting  for  Thackeray's  charm  is  his  gift  of  style.    The 
fine  qualities  of  this  gift  are,  of  course,  in  accord  with  the 
other  elements  of  his  genius.    We  do  not  expect  the  analyt — 
ical  power,  so  full  of  thrilling  suggestion,  which  is  associ — 
ated  with  the  name  of  Hawthorne;  nor  do  we  expect  a  styl^ 
so  charged  with  the  colors  of  the  imagination  as  that  of  cer — 
tain  of  the  other  great  contemporary  masters  in  literatures 
Its  merits  are  of  a  different  kind.    Supple,  simple,  and  directum 

attaining  its  effects  naturally  and  never  with  strain,  it  is  a . 

transparent  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  clearest  day.  Its  purit' — 
and  almost  colloquial  ease  have  commanded  the  admiration — 
even  of  those  judges  who  are  ordinarily  chariest  of  praises 
"Nobody  in  our  day  wrote,  I  should  say,  with  such  perfectio  ^ 
of  style,"  is  the  comiment  of  Carlyle. 

Summing  up  the  total  impression  of  Thackeray's  worlr^' 
notwithstanding  its  wonderful  range,  one  cannot  but  feel  \S^ 
it  the  absence  of  the  lifting  quality  which  pertains  to  the  be5^ 
work,  for  example,  of  Scott  and  George  Eliot.    That  power 
can  only  be  associated  with  an  imagination  not  only  fertile 
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Wt  bold,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  what  is  heroic  or  for  great 
nioral  ideas,  with  a  sensibility  to  what  is  beautiful  in  human 
character,  to  say  nothing  of  external  nature,  rather  than  to 
those  of  its  aspects  which  depress,  or,  finally,  perhaps  with  a 
^ore  speculative  temperament,  which  insists  on  asking  the 
g^eat  questions  of  existence  not  directly  related  to  our  so- 
cial needs,  even  though  the  answers  be  dark.     Love  is  the 
^nly  one  of  the  higher  principles  of  life  which  has  laid  such 
^  hold  on  Thackeray  as  profoundly  to  influence  his  work, 
^uty,  intellectual  aspiration,  ambition  to  attain  the  nobler 
'^fwards  in  the  field  of  action,  things  which  respectively  in- 
fluence so  strongly  the  works  of  the  two  other  great  novel- 
'^fs  I  have  mentioned,  leave  but  little  trace  in  the  production 
^f  Thackeray.     All  this  is  simply  saying  that  the  bent  of 
Thackeray's  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  represent  man  in 
^^^  ^moments  of  highest  achievement.     But  of  modem  so- 
ciety, in  all  its  complexity,  as  it  exhibits  itself  daily  before 
our    eyes,  of  the  ordinary  workaday  world  in  which  we  all 
have  to  take  our  part,  no  other  pictures  so  varied,  so  true, 
and  yet  bearing  the  stamp  of  so  marked  an  originality,  have 
ever  been  embodied  in  Engish  prose. 

J.  Douglas  Bruce. 


THE   GREEK    ATTITUDE   TOWARD    ATHLETICS, 
AND  PINDAR. 

I. 

The  revival  of  athletic  sports  in  America,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world,  does  not  even  yet  make  intelligible 
to  us  the  intimate  relation  of  such  contests  to  Greek  social 
life,  politics,  and  religion.  Yet  the  enthusiastic  veneration 
shown  by  our  college  boys  for  the  master  athlete  and  prize 
winner  is  at  least  a  partial  key  to  the  riddle. 

The  Greeks  were  intense  lovers  of  life,  of  healthy,  vigorous 
youth  and  its  pleasures.  We,  especially  the  Puritan  strain 
of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  are  a  less  joyous,  perhaps  a  more  con- 
templative people.  Hebraic  teachings,  and  mediaeval  ascet- 
icism, have  bidden  us  regard  this  life  as  a  painful,  dangerous 
transition  to  one  infinitely  more  important.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh,  the  sinfulness  of  pleasure,  had  never  been 
preached  to  the  folk  of  early  Hellas.  It  must  be  conceded, 
too,  that  their  ethical  nature  was  less  prominent  than  their 
imaginative  and  intellectual  activity.  Like  our  boys,  again, 
they  might  be  thoughtlessly  brutal,  though  not  often  con- 
sciously cruel. 

As  to  the  divine  natures,  the  early  Hellenes  certainly  had 
no  lofty  revelation.  Their  gods  craved  what  men  desired, 
and  seized  it  with  longer  arms,  with  more  insatiate  thirst. 
To  such  men,  and  such  gods,  manly  strife  was  of  all  things 
most  acceptable.  The  victor  had  fairly  won  the  prize  and 
glory;  the  loser,  if  he  saved  his  life,  must  slink  homeward  with 
scant  sympathy,  indeed  thankful  to  be  ignored. 

The  Greeks  loved  wealth,  with  the  luxury  and  the  power 
it  brings.  Therein  they  were  merely  human.  But  they  also 
craved,  with  a  more  than  Gallic  eagerness,  lasting  personal 
distinction.  They  never  dreamed  of  such  reward  as  "Nir- 
vana," of  oblivion,  of  absorption  into  the  oversoul.  Heracles, 
their  chief  athlete,  was  immortal  on  the  masculine  side.    He 
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won  a  seat  in  the  Olympian  council  hall,  wedlock  with  Hebe 
(Youth),  eternal  fame,  and  doubtless  often  sighed  for  foe- 
men  worthy  of  his  human  thews  and  sinews,  from  which  his 
reluctant  spirit  had  parted  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Hence  a 
double  or  astral  body  of  his  appears  also  in  the  Homeric  un- 
derworld— a  world  which  was  but  the  pallid  renewal  of  earth- 
ly conditions  and  employments. 

The  twenty-third  book  is  at  least  a  very  early  supplement 
to  an  earlier  Iliad.  It  is  by  comparison  very  mature  and  in- 
tensely thoughtful  in  tone.  In  the  midnight  converse  with 
Patroclus's  ghost  the  youth  time  of  Achilles  passes  him  by. 
The  future  yawns  before  him: 

Art  thou  asleep,  and  wert  thou  forgetful  of  me,  O  Achilles, 
Now  that  I  am  dead,  who  in  life  was  never  neglectful? 
Bury  me  now  in  haste,  that  I  pass  by  the  portal  of  Hades. 
Now  am  I  banished  afar  by  the  souls,  the  ghosts  of  the  perished, 
They  forbid  tne  beyond  the  river  among  them  to  mingle. 

Never  may  I  return,  when  of  fire  my  need  thou  accordest. 

Never  as  living  men  may  we  sit,  apart  from  our  comrades, 

Weaving  our  counsel:  for  me  hath  yawned  that  destiny  grievous. 

Which  at  the  very  hour  of  my  birth  for  me  was  appointed. 

Even  for  you,  O  Achilles,  like  to  the  gods,  it  is  fated. 

Here  to  meet  your  death,  by  the  wall  of  the  valorous  Trojans.    .    .    . 

-^nd  yet  the  funeral  rites  which  fill  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
^'us  book  are  athletic  contests,  held  in  honor  of  the  dead 
^'^eftain.  These  games  include  chariot  races,  though  not  the 
'^ter  contest  of  saddle  horses,  so  important  at  Olympia. 
^Orseback-riding  was  known  to  the  Homeric  men  only  as 
^  rare  acrobatic  feat.  The  mourning  Achilles  stanches  his 
^^^js  to  become  chief  umpire  and  dispenser  of  prizes. 

Other  nations,  even,  were  imagined  as  much  the  same  in 

^H^ir  ideas.     Hector  was  undoubtedly  buried  with  similar 

^t€s.    Certainly  the  Trojan  legend  itself  was  full  of  such 

contests,  and  over  Anchises's  Sicilian  tomb  even  Roman 

Virgil  ordains  an  elaborate  imitation  of  Achilles's  games.    So 

when  the  wayworn  Odysseus  is  entertained  in  the  Phaeacian 

^^^d,  the  Prince  Laodamas,  in  the  midst  of  the  sports,  says 

^0  the  unknown  guest : 
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Come  thou,  stranger,  my  father,  do  thou  too  try  in  the  contests: 
If  thou  art  skilled  in  any:  one  should  be  with  contests  familiar, 
Since,  whoever  he  be,  for  a  hero  no  glory  is  greater 
Than  whatever  with  hands,  or,  again,  with  his  feet,  he  accomplish ! 

Laodamas's  bad  manners  are  fittingly  reproved,  but  the 
sentiment  is  not  questioned,  and  the  challenge,  on  its  sharper 
repetition,  is  accepted  with  vigor  and  brilliant  success.  The 
hero  who  pitches  a  heavy  discus  far  beyond  all  the  records 
is  quite  the  same  man  who,  a  few  days  later,  alone  can  bend 
his  mighty  bow,  and  does  to  death  the  lawless  suitors  of  his 
wife.  The  Homeric  Greeks,*  and' those', 6f  historical  times; 
felt  that  athletic  competition,  tike  fiu^tingr-^in  which  also. 
Qdyss^s  had  distingmshed  hiitfsd^  best'prepara- 

tiojpi  for./'mMi-etmbbling  battle;"  df'all'  games-^the  most  glo- 
rioiis:  The  doctrine  is  heard  again  lo-^day,  from  the  highest 
seat  in  the  land.  It  is  a  part^ofthe  theory  of  the  strenuous 
life.  For  every  such  eulogist  oif. physical  prowess  Pindar  is 
full  of  comfort: 

Deeds  without  danger  wrought 
Neither  in  hollowed  ships  nor  among  men 

Are  hbnoreci;  but*  if  aught" 

Of  glory  be  through  peril  sought, 
Many  remember  then. 

But  there  was  another  Greek  trait,  to  which  we  as  yet  can 
lay  little  claim.  With  their  intense  enjoyment  of  life,  their 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  manly  vigor  and  its  earthly  en- 
vironment, there  was  a  widespread  desire  to  reproduce,  to 
eternalize,  that  fleeting  loveliness.  When  we  see  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  mere  handworker's  output,  not  of  carven  gem 
or  inlaid  sword  alone,  but  even  of  the  earthen  pot,  or  hewn 
stone  from  the  city  wall,  we  say  in  our  haste  that  all  men  in 
Hellas  were  lovers  of  beauty,  even  artists.  And  at  least 
ugliness,  or  heavy-handed  crudeness  in  any  craft,  was  a  thing 
to  be  ridiculed,  detested,  thrust  mercilessly  out  of  sight. 
Even  the  personal  defects  of  Thersites  are  held  up  to  scorn, 
lilong  with  his  rash  tongue  and  helpless  hands. 

Above  all,  the  youthful  male  figure,  quite  undraped,  seemed 
to  the  Greeks  a  thing  supremely  beautifuL  Many  a  living 
sculptor  to-day  will  perhaps  say,  in  quiet,  personal  chat,  al- 
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most  the  same.  Even  our  youths  adore  the  bulging  muscles 
of  the  manly  athlete,  and  look  on  with  supercilious. amuser 
ment  while  the  girls  play  basket-ball.  Behind  the  Greeks  lay 
neither  Christian  teachings  of  equality  nor  any  traditions  of 
chivalry.  Woman  was  to  them  an  inferior,  indispensable  in- 
deed, but  only  as  the  bearer  of  the  man  child.  The  wife  was 
not  even  a  sharer  in  the  lighter  diversions  of  men.  To  the 
banquet  came  only  the  despised  flute  players  and  dancing 
girls,  the  playthings  and  the  property  of  men.  .  The  true 
social  club  was  the  gymnasium,  or  youths'  palestra,  and 
here  nothing  feminine  appeared  at  all. 

In  Sparta,  indeed,  perhaps  in  Dorian  lands  generally^^ 
women  had  a  larger  share  in  athletic  training,  apparently 
also  greater  social  freedom  and  personal  power.  But  the 
Dorians  are  the  negative,  the  heavier,  as  it  were  the  Roman 
side  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  Their  contribution  to  the  lasting 
and  stable  life  of  their  race  may  have  been  very  large;  their 
visible  share  in  the  peculiar  Greek  genius  and  its  gifts  to  us 
is. certainly  small.  In  any  case,  our  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion is  slight  and  fragmentary. 

.  Most  of  what  has  been  said  here  of  the  Greek  nature  is 
alike  true  of  the  epic  ideals  and  of  actual  Ionic  life  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  however,  the  women, 
at  least  royal  princesscis,  almost  the  only  women  whom  we 
meet  in  the  Homeric  world,  seem  quite  free  and  independent. 

In  the  Iliad,  again,  Greek  art  is  in  its  infancy.  But  when, 
early  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  poets  Pindar,  Bacchylides, 
and  Aischylos  appear  on  the  scene,  Greek  sculpture  and 
architecture  are  already  marching  rapidly  toward  the  tri- 
umphs of  Phidias  and  his  successors.  Doubtless  pillared 
temples,  wayside  shrines,  glimmering  statues,  already  dotted 
each  dale  and  hillside  of  Hellas. 

Though  the  trophy  given  officially  at  the  time  of  victory 
to  a  winner  in  the  games  had  usually  no  material  value,  yet 
from  his  townsfolk  almost  any  prize  or  privilege  was  too 
little  for  him  who  had  done  such  honor  to  his  native  city. 
Against  these  excessive  rewards  for  merely  physical  superi- 
ority a  philosopher,  or  even  a  poet,  sometimes  raised  a  bold 
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protest.    Yet  the  overwhelming  sentiment  disregarded  such 
isolated  voices. 

The  ways  of  Olympia,  which  preserved  for  us  our  one  an- 
cient masterpiece  of  sculpture,  Praxiteles's  Hermes  and  in- 
fant Bacchos,  were  once  lined  and  thronged  with  statues  of 
athletes  who  had  been  victorious  in  the  quadrennial  games 
Shrines,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every  kind  were  erected 
in  the  same  spirit  of  eager  thankfulness.  As  to  painting,  we 
have  less  knowledge.  It  may  have  been  still  the  handmaid 
of  its  two  sister  arts.  Hymns  to  the  helpful  gods,  which 
were  no  less  tributes  to  the  prowess  of  the  champion,  with 
text,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  composed  by  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  art,  resounded  along  the  stadion  and  in 
the  close  of  Zeus's  great  temple,  before  the  victor's  train 
began  their  jubilant  homeward  return.  That  journey  was 
one  long  triumphal  procession,  often  shared  by  the  artists  of 
every  guild,  who  were  to  create  equally  precious  memorials 
in  the  happy  home  city. 

We  cannot  wonder  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  venera- 
ble and  divinely  ordained  Olympic  games  were  accounted  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  national  Hellenic  feeling.  Hither  the 
freeborn  Greek  could  come  for  the  contest  from  any  comer 
of  the  Mediterranean  world.  Zeus,  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Hellenes,  was  the  chief  guardian  of  the  holy  place.  A  Truce 
of  God  suspended  every  public  war  or  private  feud  for  the 
time.  All  forms  of  trade,  as  of  culture,  found  here  a  center 
and  an  exchange.  Even  the  legend  that  Herodotos  brought 
his  history  hither  is  not  incredible,  though  he  could  not  have 
read  in  public  a  tithe  of  the  long  roll.  All  men  came  to 
Olympia  as  pious  pilg^ms  to  Zeus's  shrine.  So  the  games 
held  in  the  valley  of  Crisa,  under  the  brow  of  Delphi,  were 
a  most  essential  and  acceptable  part  of  the  Apollo-cult.  In 
both  places  the  Dorian  influence,  especially  that  of  Sparta, 
was  persistent,  but  nowise  absolute. 

The  early  decades  of  the  fifth  century  were  above  any 
other  epoch  a  time  of  proud  national  consciousness  and  of 
unbounded  expectancy.  The  defeat  of  Xerxes's  invading 
millions,  gathered  from  all  Asia,  was  felt  to  be  a  miracle. 
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proving  that  the  Greeks  were  the  chosen  people  of  their 
gods.  During  that  unequal  struggle  the  chief  rivals,  Athens 
and  Sparta,  had  worked  hand  in  hand.  The  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  destined  to  convulse  and  enfeeble  all  Hellas, 
and  to  make  the  century  infinitely  tragical  in  its  close,  was 
hardly  felt.  Apparently  the  danger  was  fully  realized  by  no 
one  in  Pindar's  day,  unless,  perhaps,  the  far-sighted  The- 
mistocles.  Upon  the  monumental  tripod  set  up  at  Delphi, 
after  the  victory  of  Plataia,  and  still  to  be  seen  where  Con- 
stantine  placed  it  to  decorate  his  capital,  twenty-nine  other 
States  are  recorded  as  sharers  with  Sparta  and  Athens  in  the 
g^lorious  strife.  The  Sicilian  tyrants,  even,  had  offered  their 
services,  though  on  impossible  terms  of  supreme  command. 
Furthermore,  in  the  same  campaign,  if  not,  as  tradition  de- 
clared, on  the  same  day,  the  united  forces  of  the  Western 
Greeks  had  gained  in  Sicily  a  decisive  victory  over  a  mighty 
host  of  Carthaginian  invaders,  so  that  Greek  national  life,  and 
freedom  from  Persian  or  Phoenician  despotism,  were  as- 
sured at  once  in  the  Eastward  -^gean  and  in  the  lovely  Hes- 
perian island. 

Lasting  peace,  indeed,  or  true  national  union,  was  destined 
never  to  be  attained.  Dorian,  and  especially  Corinthian, 
jealousy  of  Athens's  swift  rise  may  have  been  active  from  the 
first.  Yet  to-day  men  forget  their  warmest  political  and  re- 
ligious differences  in  public  worship,  in  the  centers  of  trade, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  grand  opera  or  Shakespearean  drama,  in 
the  fraternal  reunion  of  a  college  commencement.  To  a 
Greek  such  occasions  as  the  Olympic  or  Pythian  games  were 
in  some  sense  all  these,  fused  in  an  enthusiasm  which  our 
calmer  natures  rarely  show. 

It  is  probably  no  accident  then,  nor  even  wholly  regret- 
table, that  Pindar  is  for  us  the  poet  of  eighty  epinikian  odes 
I.  €.y  songs  for  athletic  victors — and  almost  nothing  more. 

n. 

We  have  been  taught,  chiefly  by  the  unneighborly  Athe- 
nians, and  possibly,  too,  by  querulous  Hesiod,  to  regard  the 
Boeotians  as  sluggish  boors,  dwelling  under  a  sullen  sky. 
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Indeed  it  is  only  twice  in  the  story  of  Hellas  that  their  genial 
and  fertile  land,  well  beloved  in  laterdays  by  .gentle  Plutarch^ 
becomes  the  center  of  Greek  life..  The.  lyre  of  Pindar  has  per- 
haps left  a  niore  lasting  impress  than -the  sword  of  Epami- 
nondas.  \-    .t  ■  .        .  .■*'-•.•..; 

One  powjsrful  chord  the  poet  must  feel  within  him  that  he 
may  strike  it  in  others — the  love  of  home.  When  he.  himself, 
or  hisis6ngj  had  gprown  a  thrice- welcome  g^est .  at  every 
ruler's  hearth,  and  in  every  free,  city  of  Grecian  speech,  Pinr 

dar  asserted:  •     :   •; 

Not  an  alien  unfamiliar  with  the  -Muses 
I  in  famous  Thebes  was  bred. 

His  exact  birthplace  was  the  suburban  hamlet  of  Kynoske- 
phalai.  His  local  attachment  matched  Sophocles's  love  for 
Colonos  and  for  Athens.  The  seven-gated  city  of  the 
Oidipus-myth,  the  tales  of  the  two  founders,  Amphion  and 
Cadmos,  the  storied  fount  of  Dirke,  all  gain  new  glory  from 
Pindar's  verse. 

For  cramming  into  an  opening  stanza  in  a  youthful  hymn 
allusions  to  a  dozen  such  mythic  memories,  Pindar  was  wit; 
tily  admonished  by  his  teacher  and  successful  rival,  the  poet- 
ess Corinna:  "We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with 
the  whole  sack."  For  the  various  arts  which  were  united  in 
his  high  public  function  he  had  as  teachers  the  best  masters 
of  the  time.  Even  a  Pindar  must  have  other  instructions  than 
Nature's.  Among  his  less  successful  rivals  was  another 
Boeotian  lady,  whom  Corinna  chides  with  charmingly  fem- 
inine inconsistency : 

Myrtis  still  by  me  is  censured, 

Though  her  song  is  clear  and  sweet. 
That,  a  woman  born,  she  ventured 
•  '«      .     .    '  Against  Pindar  to  compete.  ... 

We  get  an  impression  that  Pindar's  was  but  one  of  many 
musica.1  voices  in  the  Theban  land.  Certainly  his  genius  was 
at  once  appreciated.  He  was  barely  twenty  when  a  Thessa- 
Han  boy  named  Hippocleas,  of  very  noble  parentage,  won  the 
iqudrter-mile  race  in  the  quadrennial  games  by  Delphi.  The 
Aleiiadai,  tyrants  of  Larisa,  and  perhaps  this  lad's  kinsmen, 
drdferM  to  be  composed  and  sung  in  his  honor  a  "hymn"  or 
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ode,  which  is  now  preserved  as  the  tenth  Pythian  ode  of  Pin- 
dar. Thus  was  struck  the  keynote  of  a  full  and  glorious  ca- 
reer, sixty  years  long. 

Refusing  to  attach  himself  permanently  to  any  tyrant's 
court,  however  splendid,  Pindar  maintained  his  Theban  cit- 
izenship and  professional  independence.  A  haughty  aristo- 
crat, he  felt  fiilly  the  duty  noblesse  oblige.  .  Thu3.to.Hiefo,  of 
Syracuse,  tlie  mightiest  Greek  niter  of  his  day,  Pindar  speaks 
almost  as  an  equal,  not  without  a  covert  warning  against  over- 
weening pride:  ,   .  ..  .    .  , 

.  .  Men  in  various  paths  are  great; 

By  kings  the  crest  supreme  is  won;  look  not  beyond. 
Be  thine  aloft  to  tread  thy  space  of  tinie, 
Mine  ever  with  the  victors  to  commune, 
Myself  among  Hellenes  everywhere 
For  skill  in  song  illustrious. 

As  we  should  expect,  he  appears  to  have  attended  fre- 
quently the  great  games,  especially  at  Olympia  and  at  neigh- 
borly Delphi.  Though  the  phrases  used  in  his  poetry  must 
often  refer  to  the  song  only,  and  not  to  the  singer,  yet  he 
probably  did  visit  freely  also  the  homes  of  his 'patrons,  such 
as  the  Sicilian  capitals,  Syracuse  and  Acragas,  the  lovely  isle 
of  Rhodes  in  the  -^gean,  even  remote  Kyrene  on  the  African 
coast.  Certainly  the  glimpses  accorded  us  by  him,  at  these 
and  many  other  famous  and  beautiful  cities  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  give  the  impression  of  keen  eyesight  and  personal  fa- 
miliarity. 

Doubtless  wealthy  by  birth,  there  was  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
rewards  he  could  exact  as  the  price  of  song-given  fame.  Long 
after  his  death,  at  the  special  feast  of  Theoxenia  (Hospital- 
ity) at  Delphi,  the  sacred  herald  used  to  proclaim:  "Let  Pin- 
dar pass  in  to  the  banquet  of  the  god!"  Among  the  artist's 
patrons  was  an  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  Much  later, 
in  evil  days,  when  a  greater  namesake  of  that  monarch  sacked 
contumacious  Thebes,  he  still  "bid  spare  the  house  of  Pin- 
darus." 

Such  a  life,  in  such  an  age  and  folk,  seems  peculiarly  full  and 
happy.  Yet  there  lay  across  it  one  black  shadow,  which  per- 
haps was  never  wholly  lifted. 
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When  the  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  and  repel  Da- 
rius's  Persians  at  Marathon,  no  allies  crossed  their  northwest 
frontier  to  aid  them,  save  a  thousand  shields  from  brave  little 
Plataia,  ever  threatened  by  imperious  Thebes,  and  often 
dependent  on  Attic  protection.  Again,  a  decade  later,  from 
the  list  of  patriotic  States  inscribed  upon  the  Delphic  tripod 
Thebes  is  dishonorably  absent.  Misled  by  jealous  hatred 
for  Athenian  democracy,  hopeless,  no  doubt,  of  successful 
resistance  on  the  Grecian  side,  the  Cadmean  oligarchy  had 
drawn  their  city  over  into  Xerxes's  alliance,  though  many 
exiles  and  fugitives  of  Theban  birth  probably  fought  under 
Pausanias's  standard. 

Even  Pindar  appears  to  have  quailed  in  that  supreme  crisis, 
and  prayed  only  that  man  or  god  might  arise 

To  hold  in  check  the  common  folk, 

And  seek  the  s4iining  face  of  glorious  Peace. 

Polybios  censures  austerely  this  weakness  of  our  poet.  Yet 
he  was  prompt,  at  least,  with  his  greeting  to  the  protagonist 
of  Hellenism  triumphant: 

O  violet-garlanded,  resplendent,   song-renowned, 
Bulwark  of  Hellas,  O  illustrious  Athens! 

Attic  local  pride  reechoed  that  strain  for  centuries.  The  fine 
imposed  by  narrow-hearted  Thebes  upon  her  far-sighted  poet 
— the  larger  recompense  from  Athens,  in  gold,  an  honorary 
citizenship,  even  in  a  statue  of  bronze — may  be  in  part  a 
growth  of  later  legend.  At  least,  the  words  of  the  seventh 
Isthmian  throb  with  the  bitterness  of  the  poet's  grief  amid 
the  nation's  joy. 

Sorrow  my  spirit  fills, 

Now  bidden  on  the  golden  Muse  to  call. 
Yet,  freed  of  mighty  ills. 

Let  us  not  into  crownless  desolation  fall, 
Nor  nurse  our  grief; 

But  having  eased  us  of  evils  desperate, 
We  to  the  folk  will  proffer  sweet  relief 

Of  song,  after  their  bitter  toil  of  late. 
Because  the  stone  of  Tantalos  that  o*er  us  lay. 

To  Hellas  an  intolerable  curse, 
Some  god  hath  turned  away. 
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Yet  these  words,  uttered  when  Thebes  herself  was  most 
abased,  are  the  unmistakable  voice  of  a  truly  national  poet. 
From  him  we  would  wish  to  have  a  song  of  deliverance,  ex- 
ultant as  Miriam's  over  the  drowned  Egyptians.  No  wonder 
if  something  of  envy  mingled  with  his  admiration  of  Aischy- 
los,  a  lofty  kindred  spirit,  across  the  mountain  barrier  which 
was  so  often  fatal  to  the  larger  Hellenic  patriotism. 

To  Pindar,  then,  even  as  the  lyric  artist.  Fate  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  wholly  kind.  Of  course  there  are  victories,  in  war 
or  peace*,  more  worthy  of  poetic  immortality  than  fleetness 
of  foot,  in  hunt,  race,  or  battle  charge  of  horse  or  man.  The 
ethical,  the  spiritual  nature  was  nowise  lacking  in  him,  and 
had  indeed  been  wondrously  quickened,  in  the  whole  Attic  and 
Hellenicfolk  of  his  generation,  by  that  marvelous  escape  from 
the  Median  avalanche.  But  in  the  Epinikian  odes  these  no- 
bler sentiments  are  usually  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms, 
appearing  as  brief,  far-glancing  apothegms.  In  such  jewels 
of  thought,  two,  three,  or  five  words  long,  Pindar's  poetry  is 
probably  richer  than  any  other.  But  often  they  are  evi- 
dently just  the  words  which  his  audience  of  the  moment  least 
desired  to  hear.  Not  rarely  they  ring  like  bold  warnings,  even 
to  the  mightiest  of  men. 

The  myth,  which  had  grown  to  be  a  traditional  require- 
ment in  every  such  composition,  is  seemingly  used  at  times 
in  the  same  daring  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  even  Pindar's 
wings  often  droop,  while  he  perforce  renders  a  complete  list 
of  the  prizes  already  won  by  the  victor  of  the  day  and  his  kin. 

Most  frequently  noted  is  Pindar's  splendid  imagery.  Here 
his  wealth  of  words  enables  him  to  use  many  times  over  a 
rather  small  number  of  familiar  natural  phenomena.  The 
flash  of  lightning,  of  sunbeam,  of  star  or  of  gold,  the  eagle's 
or  the  arrow's  flight,  with  other  impressions  of  swiftness  and 
dazzling  splendor,  recur  in  every  ode.  This  detail  of  his  art 
can  be  studied  with  perfect  accuracy  and  much  profit,  even  in 
a  prose  translation.  A  notable  accumulation  of  such  meta- 
phors fills  the  first  stanza  of  the  first  Olympian — an  ode  which 
has  evidently  won  its  prominent  position  by  its  large  treat- 
ment of  the  chief  local  myth,  the  tale  of  Pelops. 
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Water  is  best,  and  gold, 
Like  fire  by  nigiht  that  flames, 
Mid  lordly  wealth  is  eminent. 
But  if  of  prizes  thou 
Art  fain,  dear  heart,  to  tell, 
Seek  not  another  star 
More  warming  than  the  stta. 
Shining  by  day  athwart  the  lonely  air, 
Nor  will  we  speak  of  greater  than  the  Olympic  games. 

Pindar  is  less  generally  known  than  any  other  great  Greek 
writer.  We  might  almost  say,  as  Voltaire  did  of  Dante,  that 
he  will  always  be  praised  because  never  read.  There  are  sev- 
eral authors  of  much  greater  influence  on  later  literature,  and 
in  that  sense  more  important.  We  are  apt,  also,  to  think  of 
Attica  as  the  soul  of  Greece,  and  Athene's  chief  interpreter 
certainly  was  bom  amid  the  nightingales  and  olives  of  Co- 
(onos.  But  if  we  truly  wish  to  know — not  indeed  the  common 
life  but — ^the  ideal  and  artistic  spirit  of  Hellas  as  a  whole,  in 
her  happiest  generation,  no  means  save  an  intimate  study  of 
Pindar's  odes  will  suffice. 

It  is  not  an  easy  nor  a  painless  task.  We  move  usually  amid 
a  throng  of  ghosts;  we  hear  names  which  call  no  faces  to  our 
imagination.  Each  goodly  palace  and  pillared  temple  has 
crumbled  to  ignoble  ruin.  The  harmonies  of  the  march  and 
dance  have  died  away  forever.  If  they  who  love  music  best 
will  imagine  a  student  in  New  Zealand  or  Samoa,  thousands 
of  years  hence,  struggling  with  dictionary  and  notes  to  read 
a  mere  libretto  text  of  our  gjeat  operas  or  oratorios,  it  will  be 
a  fairly  parallel  case.  And  yet  even  so,  Wagner,  at  least, 
would  remain  a  true  poet;  Pindar  is  a  much  greater  one. 

A  simple  verse  of  some  humbler  singer,  Catullus,  Beranger, 
Heine,  or  Bums,  may  reach  the  source  of  tears  more  easily; 
but  among  the  bards  sublime,  the  masters  of  the  loftiest  style, 
Pindar  has  a  unique  position.  Wt  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  gift  he  offers  us  so  coniidenf%^ 

As  he  that  with  a  laviiA  hand  a  cup  doth  lift 

Plashing  with  dew  of  grapes  within, 
And  proffers  it,  a  gift, 
To  him  who  newly  to  his  child  is  wed: 

A  pledge  from  home  to  home  'tis  sped, 
All-golden,  of  his  treasures  the  most  choice, 
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Wherewith  the  banquet  shall  rejoice, 

And  honors  so  his  kin, 
Because  the  youth  is  made  among  his  friends 
Envied  for  marriage  that  such  largess  sends — 
So  I  the  outpoured  nectar  which  the  Muses  gave, 

Sweet  fruitage  of  the  poet's  soul,  my  lay, 

Sending  to  them  that  bear  the  prize  away, 
Honor  the  heroes  brave, 

Who  at  Olympia  and  Pytho  win. 

Much  in  Pindar  needs  annotation.  As  to  many  allusions, 
we  must  still  remain  in  the  dark.  When  he  is  really  difficult, 
however,  it  is  less  often  from  any  subtlety  of  thought  than 
from  his  sudden  shifts  of  figure  and  rapidity  in  general.    As 

he  puts  it: 

Under  my  bended  arm 
Many  a  missile  fleet 
Within  my  quiver  lies. 
Unto  the  wise  they  speak: 
But  to  the  multitude 
They  lack  interpreters. 

Here  follow  some  winged  words  against  a  pair  of  rivals,  very 
possibly  the  kindred  poets  Simonides  and  Bacchylides: 

He  is  the  master  who  by  nature  rightly  knows. 

They  that  from  study  learn  their  art  to  use, 
A  pair  of  quarreling  crows. 

Scream  vainly  at  the  bird  divine  of  Zeus. 

Clearly  he  expected  the  personal  allusion  to  be  understood — 
by  some  one.    Else,  why  the  dual? 

Even  in  the  midst  of  these  Epinikians,  Pindar,  to  all  appear- 
ances, breaks  away  at  times  altogether  from  his  allotted  task. 
For  instance,  there  is  in  the  second  Olympian  a  picture  of  the 
next  world,  deeply  tinged  with  Pythagorean  mysticism, 
which  deserves  a  whole  volume  of  interpretation  and  com- 
ment. 

In  general,  Pindar  takes  a  bold,  though  reverent,  stand 
against  any  mythic  tale  of  evil-doing  or  ignoble  motive  in 
the  divine  beings.  Of  course  this  often  compelled  him  to  re- 
cast, or  even  reverse,  statements  sanctioned  by  Hesiod  and 
other  epic  authority.  This  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
a  noble  and  truly  religious  nature.  But  Pindar  does  not,  like 
Aischylos,  offer  us  any  large  theological  scheme  or  faith  of 
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his  own.  He  is  shocked,  as  we  are,  when  an  ancient  myth 
"calls  one  of  the  blessed  gods  a  cannibal."  From  all  such 
tales  he  holds  aloof. 

Perhaps  of  all  missing  rolls  the  Hymns  of  Pindar  would  en- 
rich us  most.  Yet  it  was  doubtless  no  accident,  but  the  delib- 
erate choice  of  his  own  and  later  ages,  that  preserved,  out  of 
seventeen  books,  only  the  four  of  Epinikian  odes.  Even  so, 
he  is  the  unquestioned  master  among  all  Greek  lyrists,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  example  of  dazzling  verbal  splendor  in  the 
whole  tale  of  European  literature:  but  this  wealth  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  glorification  of  physical  prowess. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 


THE  HEBREW  PROMETHEUS;  OR,  THE  BOOK 

OF  JOB. 

A  YOUNG  English  poet,  "dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the 
scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love,"  that  ever  accompanies  great 
genius,  wrote  a  lyrical  drama  and  entitled  it:  "The  Prome- 
theus Unbound."  To  Shelley,  with  his  consuming  passion 
for  liberty,  justice,  and  truth,  the  old  Greek  myth  of  ^Eschy- 
lus  offered  unbounded  attractions.  He  saw  in  Prometheus, 
chained  to  a  rock  and  suffering  torment  because  he  had  giv- 
en the  use  of  fire  to  man,  a  splendid  picture  of  the  dauntless 
soul  defying  every  ecclesiastical  superstition.  In  his  mad 
revolt  from  the  grim  character  of  the  religious  thought  of  his 
day  he  cursed  everything  that  stood  for  Christianity.  Ex- 
pelled from  Oxford  for  his  tract  "The  Necessity  of  Athe- 
ism," ostracised  (and  rightly)  for  his  fracture  of  the  moral 
law,  branded  as  a  heretic  and  atheist,  he  left  England  for 
Italy,  there  to  sing  for  a  few  years  his  own  aerial  music 
against  all  rule  and  authority,  against  anything  and  every- 
thing that  would  chain  the  spirit  of  man. 

In  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  Shelley  pours  the  lava  of  his 
denunciation  upon  the  tyrant  who  thunders  from  Mount 
Olympus.  His  hero  is  not  afraid,  but  with  head  erect  curses 
Jupiter,  the  personification  of  superstition  and  bigotry: 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm,  fixed  mind, 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do; 

Foul  tyrant  both  of  gods  and  humankind, 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain,  then,  thy  plagues  upon  me  here. 

Ghastly  disease,  and  frenzy ing  fear; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire, 

Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned  forms 

Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms! 


Thou  who  art  the  God  and  Lord — 
I  curse  thee!  let  a  sufferer's  curse 
Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse! 

4 
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Till  thine  infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenomed  agony, 

And  thine  omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain 

ITo  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain! 

The  ancient  myth  of  Prometheus,  illumined  and  trans- 
figured by  the  genius  of  Shelley,  forms  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  poem  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  resemblances  be- 
tween the  god  who  dared  to  defy  Jupiter  and  the  Arabian 
sheik  who  openly  defied  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day  are  many 
and  striking.  Both  poems  are  charged  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt. Job  and  Prometheus  are  alike  heretics,  and  yet  heresy 
is  vindicated,  so  that  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  commending 
the  words  of  his  servant  Job,  while  to  Prometheus  comes  the 
vision  of  a  far-off  redeemed  humanity  when  Jupiter,  the 
tyrant,  shall  have  fallen  and  Prometheus  and  mankind  shall 
have  come  to  their  own. 

When  we  commence  our  study  of  the  book  of  Job  we 
must,  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  charm,  un- 
derstand its  literary  structure.  We  open  our  Bibles,  and  if 
we  happen  to  have  the  Revised  Version  we  shall  notice  that 
the  book  consists  of  a  prologue,  with  scenes  in  earth  and 
heaven,  a  dialogue  between  Job  and  his  friends,  and  an  epi- 
logue describing  the  subsequent  riches  that  came  to  the 
patriarch.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  poetry,  and 
poetry  of  the  noblest  kind.  The  Greeks,  with  their  wonder- 
fully clear  thinking  and  grasp  of  details,  characteristics 
which  make  their  definitions  in  literary  matters  finalities,  di- 
vided all  poetry  into  three  kinds:  the  dramatic,  the  lyric,  and 
the  epic.    Under  which  head  does  the  book  of  Job  come? 

We  have  here  a  difference  of  opinion  among  scholars,  a 
difference  arising  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
classify  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  we  can,  for  example,  the 
works  of  English  literature.  The  Jews  were  careless  for  the 
most  part  of  literary  form.  The  thought,  independent  of  its 
expression,  was  important,  and  everything  else  was  sec- 
ondary. 

Thus  we  have  Delitzsch  calling  the  book  of  Job  "a  drama, 
and  in  the  narrower  sense  a  tragedy.     .     .     .     There  is  no 
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interchange  of  action,  nor  contest  with  the  fist  or  sword;  yet 
there  is  a  contest  of  thoughts  and  words.  The  book  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  full  and  clear  outlines  of  character.  .  .  . 
The  book  of  Job  was  not  intended  for  the  stage;  for  the  Jews 
got  the  theater  for  the  first  time  at  a  much  later  period  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  dramatic  representations  were 
out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  a 
drama  is  possible  without  a  stage."  On  the  other  hand, 
Prof.  Genung,  in  his  charming  "Commentary,"  calls  it  "The 
£pic  of  the  Inner  Life."  "I  use  the  term  epic,"  he  writes, 
"because,  whatever  its  technical  type,  the  poem  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  veritable  epos,  of  a  history  which,  whether 
real  or  invented,  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  pure  religion,  full  of 
significance  for  its  integrity  and  perpetuity."  "We  know 
also,"  he  continues,  "that  no  other  nations  have  ever  ap- 
proached the  Hebrews  in  their  genius  for  apprehending 
spiritual  truth.  If  the  Hebrews  were  to  give  to  the  world 
an  epic,  would  it  be  a  story  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  or  of 
strange  adventures  beyond  the  seas?  These  by  no  means 
represent  their  national  character.  For  the  most  genuine 
expression  of  their  life  you  must  look  under  the  surface,  in 
the  soul,  where  worship  and  aspiration  and  prophetic  faith 
come  face  to  face  with  God."  Finally,  there  is  Professor 
Moulton,  a  scholar  who  has  done  more  than  anybody  else 
to  make  us  appreciate  the  great  literary  value  of  the  Bible, 
designating  it  "A  Dramatic  Poem  Framed  in  an  Epic  Story." 
With  some  diffidence,  to  help  us  understand  its  literary 
structure,  I  should  call  it  a  lyrical  drama,  with  a  prologue 
and  an  epilogue  in  prose. 

After  settling  as  far  as  we  can  its  literary  form,  we  next 
pass  to  the  question  of  its  essential  character.  What  de- 
partment of  Jewish  thought  does  it  belong  to?  Fortunately, 
here  we  have  no  difficulty.  It  belongs  to  the  wisdom  litera- 
ture of  the  Jewish  people.  Specimens  of  this  class  of  writing 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job. 
If  we  take  in  the  Apocrypha,  as  unquestionably  we  should, 
there  are  two  more:  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus. 
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This  wisdom  literature  is  the  philosophical  literature  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  The  Jews  had  no  system  of  philosophy  as 
had  the  Greeks.  Their  speculations  about  God,  nature,  and 
man  are  crystallized  in  the  books  already  referred  to.  In 
Proverbs,  the  wisdom  so  earnestly  advocated  is  simply  "wise 
conduct  with  an  ordered  universe  to  adore;"  in  Ecclesiastes, 
the  field  of  reflection  has  widened,  with  the  result  that  the 
analysis  of  the  universe  is  declared  to  be  insoluble;  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  consunmiate  flower  of  wisdom  literature, 
wtf  see  Hebrew  philosophy  in  a  dramatic  form.  The  prob- 
lem of  human  suffering  and  a  righteous  God  is  fearlessly  and 
boldly  discussed.  Job,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  and  denounce  the  orthodoxy  of  his  friends 
when  they  tell  him  that  his  unparalleled  sufferings  are  the 
result  of  his  own  sin.  He  knows  better.  He  has  not  sinned, 
and  yet  calamities  above  measure  have  fallen  upon  his  de- 
voted head.  What  does  it  all  mean?  This  mystery  of  hu- 
man suffering  with  the  postulate  of  a  righteous  God  is,  to 
use  a  modem  word,  the  nwHf  of  the  drama. 

I  do  not  propose  indulging  in  questions  as  to  the  date  or 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job.  These  things  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  interesting  to  the  exegete  and  the  historical 
critic,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  book  as  literature  they 
need  not  exist.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  have 
avoided  reading  their  Bibles  for  literary  pleasure.  Ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  books  have  been  written  about  the 
Old  Testament ;  critics,  old  and  new,  have  raised  such  a  hub- 
bub about  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  particular  passage  that 
the  average  Bible  reader  is  deafened  with  their  conflicting 
cries.  The  lover  of  good  literature  stands  appalled  at  the 
amount  of  exegetical  labor.  In  addition,  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, run  mad,  steps  in  and  proceeds  to  enlighten  him  with 
explanations  that  are  frequently  an  insult  not  only  to  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  but  to  his  common  sense  as  well.  The  re- 
sult is  that  he  leaves  his  Bible,  especially  his  Old  Testament, 
unread.  Nor  is  the  Bible  the  only  work  to  suffer  in  this 
way.  Shakespeare  has  almost  been  drowned  by  the  flood 
of  books  about  him.     There  is  now  a  great  Shakespearean 
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fibrary  that  would  take  a  man  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime 
to  wade  through  before  coming  to  the  works  of  the  master 
himself.  As  a  modem  writer  has  declared,  this  enormous 
accumulation  of  books  about  Shakespeare  is  not  far  from  be- 
ing a  curse.  If  it  holds  true  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  even  more 
true  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  My  object  in  this  simple  and 
untechnical  essay,  then,  is  to  let  the  book  of  Job  interpret 
itself.     Its  poetry  will  easily  plead  its  own  cause. 

The  prologue  begins  as  a  story  whose  atmosphere  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs:  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  to  the  large  life  of  the  desert,  with  its  gracious  hos- 
pitality, its  freedom,  its  courage,  and  its  simple  faith. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose  name  was  Job;  and  that 
man  was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed 
evil. 

We  are  told  of  Job's  affluence:  thousands  of  sheep,  camels, 
asses,  and  oxen,  so  that  he  was  reckoned  **the  greatest  of 
all  the  children  of  the  east."  There  are  born  to  this  cattle 
king  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  we  see  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  enjoying  each  other's  society  on  their  respec- 
tive birthdays.  For  fear  that  in  these  merrymakings  his 
children  may  have  committed  sin,  Job  solemnly  sanctifies 
every  son  after  each  feast  and  offers  up  burnt  offerings. 

The  scene  of  the  story  now  changes  to  the  courts  of  High 
Heaven.  Before  a  great  throne  the  sons  of  God  present 
themselves  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  various  works. 
Among  them  is  Satan,  though  the  original  word  is  some- 
thing entirely  different.  The  Revised  Version  helps  us  to 
understand  this  part  of  the  story  by  placing  the  true  reading, 
"The  Adversary,"  in  the  margin.  He  is  not  the  Satan  of 
theology;  rather  is  he  the  critic,  with  a  strong  vein  of  cyni- 
cism, an  examiner,  an  inspector  of  the  children  of  men.  It 
is  easy,  of  course,  as  Prof.  Moulton  points  out,  to  see  "how 
such  a  title  as  'The  Adversary'  should  pass  over  to  form  the 
name  of  an  individual — the  adversary  of  God,  Satan  the 
prince  of  evil."  This  much  must  be  said  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  Adversary  of  the  prologue.     He  is  one  of  the 
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Sons  of  God,  and  in  his  mocking  cynicism  is  the  model  of 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  the  Adversary  came  also  among  theoL 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  Adversary,  "Whence  comest  thou?" 

Then  the  Adversary  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  "From  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it/' 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  Adversary,  "Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant  Job?  For  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil?" 

Then  the  Adversary  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  "Doth  Job  fear 
God  for  naught?  Hast  thou  not  made  an  hedge  about  him  and  about 
his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath,  on  every  side?  Thou  hast  blessed 
the  work  of  his  hands  and  'his  substance  is  increased  in  the  land.  But 
put  forth  thine  hand  now  and  touch  all  that  he  hath  and  he  will  renounce 
thee  to  thy  face!" 

In  these  words  we  hear  the  biting  laugh  of  the  Gentleman 
in  Red.  Job  is  good  because  he  has  found  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  that  it  pays  to  be  righteous. 

Jehovah,  to  test  his  servant,  allows  the  Adversary  to  over- 
whelm Job  with  every  conceivable  woe.  His  oxen  and  asses 
are  carried  off  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheep  and  his  shepherds 
are  struck  by  lightning,  his  camels  and  his  servants  are  the 
spoil  of  the  Chaldeans;  and  finally  his  children,  in  an  hour  of 
festivity  and  joy,  are  all  killed  by  a  cyclone  from  the  desert. 
After  such  a  succession  of  unparalleled  misfortunes  we  read: 

Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  ihis  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  worshiped;  and  he  said: 

"Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb. 
And  naked  shall  I  return  thither. 
The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 

Once  more  we  are  introduced  to  the  heavenly  world. 

Again  comes  a  day  when  all  the  sons  of  God  are  arraigned 
before  his  throne.  Among  them  appears  the  Adversary, 
who  is  once  more  questioned  by  Jehovah  concerning  Job. 
So  far  he  has  stood  the  test;  "he  still  holdeth  fast  his  integ- 
rity, although  thou  movedest  me  against  him,  to  destroy 
him  without  cause." 

The  Adversary,  however,  is  immediately  ready  with  an 
answer: 
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"Skill  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  Put 
forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  him  his  hone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will 
renounce  thee  to  thy  face!" 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  Adversary,  "Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand; 
only  spare  his  life." 

Job  is  then  smitten  with  a  loathsome  physical  disease,  with 
sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown. 

Then  said  his  wife  unto  him:  "Dost  thou  still  hold  fast  thine  integ- 
rity? renounce  God  and  die." 

But  he  said  unto  her:  "Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
speaketh.  What?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil?" 

As  word  of  Job's  appalling  calamities  gets  noised  abroad, 
it  finally  reaches  the  ears  of  his  three  friends:  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite. 
They  make  an  appointment  with  each  other  to  come  and 
bemoan  with  the  sorely  stricken  sufferer.  So  terrible  are 
the  ravages  of  disease  that  they  scarcely  recognize  him. 
Lifting  up  their  voices  in  lamentation  and  rending  each  one 
his  mantle,  they  sit  down  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  "none  spake  a  word  unto  him:  for  they 
saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great." 

This  ends  the  prologue,  and  we  now  commence  what  we 
niay  call  the  drama.  The  dramatis  personce  are  Job,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  Zophar,  Elihu  (a  young  man  who  appears  near  the 
close),  and  a  voice  out  of  the  whirlwind.  There  might  also 
appear,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Moulton,  spectators,  who, 
route  in  the  presence  of  such  unequaled  misery,  would  appro- 
priately fill  in  the  background.  The  scene  is  an  ash  mound 
outside  an  Arabian  village. 

Suddenly  from  the  lips  of  the  patient  sufferer  issues  a 
wail  of  despair  that  for  passion  and  intensity  has  no  rivals. 
It  is  a  solemn  curse  upon  the  day  in  which  he  was  bom: 

"Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born; 
And  the  night  which  said,  There  is  a  man  child  conceived! 
Let  that  day  be  darkness; 
Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above, 
Neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it. 
Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  claim  it  for  their  own; 
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Let  a  dottd  dwell  upon  it. 

Let  all  that  maketh  black  the  day  terriiy  it 

Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery. 

And  kfe  unto  the  bitter  in  sonl? 

Which  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not. 

And  dig  for  it  more  than  hid  treasures, 

Which  rejoice  exceedingly 

And  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave.** 

This  speech  of  Job  unlocks  the  lips  of  his  friends,  and  the 
debate  begins  which  lasts  to  the  interposition  of  Elihu  in  the 
thirty-second  chapter. 

Eliphaz  commences  with  g^at  tenderness  and  feeling. 
He  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  As  a  representative  of 
the  orthodox  thinking  of  his  day  he  must  convey  to  Job  the 
truth  that  though  outwardly  he  has  been  without  fear  or  re- 
proach, inwardly  he  has  been  a  sinner: 

,  "If  one  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt  thou  be  grieved? 

But  who  can  withhold  himself  from  speaking? 
*    Behold,  thou  hast  instructed  many, 

And  thou  hast  strengthened  the  weak  hands. 

Thy  words  have  upholden  him  that  was  falling. 

And  tiiou  hast  confirmed  the  feeble  knees. 

But  now  it  is  come  unto  thee,  and  thou  faintest; 

It  touches  thee,  and  thou  art  troubled." 

Eliphaz  proceeds  to  show  that  all  suffering  is  a  judgment 
for  sin: 

"Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  innocent; 
Or  where  were  the  upright  cut  oflf?" 

Nevertheless,  he  holds  out  hope  for  Job.    The  gate  of  peni^ 

tence  opens  a  way  of  escape: 

"Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth; 
Therefore,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty! 

He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles; 

Yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee. 

In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death; 

And  in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword. 

Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue; 

Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  destruction  when  it  cometh. 

At  destruction  and  death  thou  shalt  laugh; 

Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
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And  thon  shalt  know  that  thy  tent  is  in  peace; 
And  thou  shalt  visit  thy  fold  and  shalt  miss  nothing. 
Thon  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed  shall  be  great, 
And  thine  offspring  as  the  grass  of  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age, 
Like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season. 
Lo  this,  we  have  searched  it,  so  it  is; 
Hear  it,  and  know  thou  it  for  thy  goodl" 

Like  Prometheus  on  the  rock,  Job  sadly  replies:  "The  ar- 
ro^wrs  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me."  He  also  expresses 
disappointment  that  his  friends  should  rebuke  him  for  what 
he  lias  not  done,  instead  of  comforting  him  in  his  undeserved 
calamity. 

Bildad,  the  second  of  the  friends,  reiterates  the  argument 
of  Eliphaz  that  Job  must  have  been  a  monumental  sinner  to 

have  brought   upon   himself   such   monumental   suffering. 

However,  there  is  hope  through  repentance: 

"God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
Neither  will  he  uphold  the  evil  doers. 
He  will  yet  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughter, 
And  thy  lips  with  shouting." 

Job  replies  in  a  wail  of  despair  as  he  realizes  the  hopeless- 

tiess  of  presenting  his  cause  before  Omnipotence.    How  can 

man,  in  his  puny  strength,  contend  with  Him 

"Who  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know  it  not, 

When  he  overtumest  them  in  his  anger. 

Who  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place, 

And  the  pillars  thereof  tremble. 

Who  commandeth  the  sun  and  it  riseth  not, 

And  sealeth  up  the  stars. 

Who  alone  stretcheth  out  the  heavens, 

And  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Who  maketh  the  Bear,  Orion,  and  the  Pleiades, 

And  the  chambers  of  the  south." 

Job  goes  on  with  a  boldness  that  to  many  timid,  pious  souls 
J^ght  seem  little  short  of  blasphemy.  It  is  the  splendid  and 
immortal  challenge  of  the  creature  against  the  seeming  in- 
j^tice  of  the  Creator.  The  lies  of  orthodoxy  are  swept 
^de  as  he  shows  that  apparently  God  laughs  at  the  calami- 
ties of  the  innocent  as  he  allows  the  earth  to  be  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  wicked.     Could  any  words  be  more 
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startling  than  the  stricken  leper's  passionate  plea  to  the  Al- 
mighty himself? 

"Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress; 
That  thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine  hands? 
And  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked?" 

And  Job  concludes  his  speech  with  the  same  thought  of  the 

curse:  may  death  come  quickly! 

"Are  not  my  days  few? 

Cease  then,  and  let  me  alone, 

That  I  may  take  comfort  a  little, 

Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return. 

Even  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

A  land  of  thick  darkness,  as  darkness  itself; 

A  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order; 

And  where  the  light  is  as  darkness!" 

Zophar,  the  last  of  the  friends,  now  takes  up  the  cudgels 
for  orthodoxy,  and  we  note  a  certain  roughness  and  harsh- 
ness in  his  treatment  of  Job.  He  stands  forth  a  perfect  spec- 
imen of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Nevertheless  we  forgfive 
him  as  he  rises  to  one  of  the  supreme  heights  of  poetic  pas- 
sion in  the  book  as  he  denotmces  the  presumption  of  the 
man  of  Uz. 

"Should  not  the  multitude  of  words  be  answered? 

And  should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified? 

Shouldest  thy  boastings  make  men  hold  their  peace? 

And  when  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee  ashamed? 

Know,  therefore,  that  God  exacteth  of  thee 
Less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth!" 

Then  in  an  apostrophe  which  has  few  rivals  he  adds: 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 

Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection? 

It  is  high  as  heaven; 

What  canst  thou  do? 

Deeper  than  Sheol; 

What  canst  thou  know? 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth. 

And  broader  than  the  sea!" 

Job  answers  with  a  sarcastic  reference  to  his  critics'  great 
wisdom  and  their  profound  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
life: 
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"No  dottbt  but  ye  are  the  people. 
And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 
But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you; 
I  am  not  inferior  to  you!" 

How  do  you  square  your  doctrine,  he  continues,  with  these 

'wdWmown  facts? 

"The  tents  of  the  robbers  prosper, 
And  they  that  provoke  God  are  secure?" 

In  a  burst  of  indignation  at  the  pious  friends  speaking  un- 
righteously for  God,  he  adds: 

"Ye  are  forgers  of  lies, 

Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value. 


Your  memorable  sayings  are  proverbs  of  ashes, 
Your  defenses  are  defenses  of  clay!" 

This  concludes  the  first  cycle  of  speeches.  Three  times 
have  the  friends  spoken,  and  three  times  has  Job  answered. 
The  second  cycle  carries  on  the  same  argument  of  the 
friends,  with  the  same  indignant  denial  by  Job.  Human 
suffering  is  infallibly  the  penalty  of  sin.  Job  is  suffering  un- 
txampled  miseries,  therefore  he  must  be  a  sinner  above 
measure.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  friends,  and  their 
original  sympathy  soon  passes  into  rage  against  the  man 
who  flatly  denies  their  conclusions.  All  the  disputants  in 
this  second  cycle  of  speeches  become  impassioned  and  speak 
with  intense  feeling.  In  a  climax  of  passion,  Job,  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  passages  in  the  book,  turns  from  man  and 
appeals  to  God: 

"O  that  my  words  were  written  now! 

O  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  book! 

That  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 

They  were  graven  in  the  rock  forever  I 

For  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  livcth 

And  that  he  shall  stand  up  at  the  last  upon  the  earth; 

And  after  my  skin  has  thus  been  destroyed, 

Yet  without  my  flesh  I  shall  see  Godl 

Whom  I  shall  see  on  my  side. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another!" 

Zophar  replies  to  this  passionate  plea  with  a  rasping  on 
the  same  old  saw: 
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"Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old  time, 

Since  man  was  placed  upon  earth, 

That  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  flbort, 

And  the  joy  of  the  godless  but  for  a  moment?" 

Job  sadly  answers — ^though  three  times  interrupted  by  I 

friends — by  a  simple  reference  to  everyday  experience: 

"How  oft  is  it  that  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  is  put  out? 
That  their  calamity  cometh  upon  them? 
That  God  distributetih  sorrows  in  his  anger? 
That  they  are  as  stubble  before  the  wind. 
And  as  chaff  that  the  storm  carrieth  away? 

How  then  comfort  ye  me  in  vain, 

Seeing  in  your  answers  there  remaineth  only  falsehood?" 

A  third  round  of  speeches  follows,  and  Zophar  sums 
the  argument  of  the  friends.  Then  Job  arises  and  solenu 
calls  God  to  witness  that  he  is  innocent,  imprecating  up 
himself  every  possible  curse  if  he  has  not  spoken  the  tru 
This  picture  that  the  suffering  patriarch  draws  of  hims 
shows  conclusively  that  he  could  wear  "without  reproa 
the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman."  Professor  Moulton, 
his  simply  invaluable  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  calls  it  "1 
Oath  of  Clearing." 

At  this  point  a  new  speaker  appears  on  the  scene,  Eli 

the  Buzite,  of  the  family  of  Ram.    He  is  a  young  man,  a 

has  hitherto  kept  silence  before  his  elders.    But  as  Job  a 

his  friends  cease  speaking  he  believes  his  time  has  coi 

He  is  furiously  indignant  with  Job  "because  he  justified  hi 

self  rather  than  God,"  and  also  with  his  three  friends  becai 

they  had  found  no  answer  and  yet  had  condemned  Job. 

begins  modestly  enough: 

"I  am  young, 

And  ye  are  very  old: 

Wherefore  I  held  back, 

And  durst  not  show  mine  opinion. 

I  said  days  should  speak, 

And  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 

And  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand] 

It  is  not  the  great  that  are  wise, 

Nor  the  aged  that  understand  judgment. 
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Therefore  I  say  hearken  to  me; 
I  also  will  show  mine  opinion — *' 

and  Elihu's  speech  continues  through  six  chapters.     He 
pauses  now  and  again  and  looks  at  Job  and  his  three  friends, 
but  they  answer  him  never  a  word  and  continue  to  sit  in 
stony  silence.    This  is  distinctly  disconcerting,  especially  to 
a  young  man,  and  to  cover  his  embarrassment  he  points  to 
tlic  sky,  which  is  showing  evidence  of  an  approaching  thun- 
der storm. 

-As  we  read  through  the  long  speech  of  Elihu  we  find  the 
young  champion  of  orthodoxy  only  going  over  the  same 
ground  as  the  friends,  with  possibly  this  addition:  that  "suf- 
fering is  judgment  warning  the  sinner  to  escape  from  heavier 
judgment."    There  is  also  a  certain  grim  humor  about  the 
way  the  author  treats  Elihu.     He  makes  him  begin  with 
profound  apologies  for  his  youth;  but  as  he  is  only  met  with 
contemptuous  silence,  he  waxes  indignant  and  roundly  de- 
nounces not  only  Job  but  his  three  friends  as  well.    He  be- 
pns  smoothly  and  with  a  pride  that  apes  humility;  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  long  speech  he  becomes  confused, 
stammers,  and  finally  admits  that  hi§  boasted  wisdom  is  not 
far  from  foolishness.    The  contrast  between  the  silent  cour- 
age of  Job,  the  heretic,  and  the  terror  of  the  dogmatic  the- 
ologian, Elihu,  as  he  realizes  that  his  finely  woven  theories 
are  inadequate  to  explain  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  is 
striking  and  suggestive. 

As  the  son  of  Barachel  ceases  speaking  the  storm  bursts. 
The  scene  is  enveloped  with  thick  clouds  pierced  now  and 
again  by  flashes  of  lightning.  At  last,  pealing  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  comes  a  voice  which  dismisses  in  a  breath  the 
platitudes  of  Elihu  and  the  friends  and  then  proceeds  to  sing 
of  the  glories  of  nature  in  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  fath- 
omless energy,  the  limitless  strength,  the  all-pervasive  sym- 
pathy constitute  the  Creator's  joy  in  his  own  creation! 

"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 
Declare  if  thou  hast  understanding. 
Who  determined  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
Or  who  strctdied  the  line  upon  it? 
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Whereupon  were  the  foundations  thereof  fastened? 
Or  who  laid  the  comer  stone  thereof; 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  ail  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?" 

The  voice  out  of  the  whirlwind  marks  the  finale  of  the 
drama.  Job  listens,  spellbound,  to  the  wonders  of  creation, 
and  when  it  is  all  over,  can  only  stammer  forth: 

"I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things 

And  that  no  purpose  of  thine  can  be  restrained — 

I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee; 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Job,  like  a  kindred  spirit  in  later  times,  can  only  regjard  the 
creation  as  **an  unspeakable,  godlike  thing,  toward  which 
the  best  attitude  for  us,  after  never  so  much  science,  is  awe, 
devout  prostration,  and  humility  of  soul — ^worship,  if  not  in 
wwds,  then  in  silence." 

Job  is  thus  answered,  though  in  a  way  he  did  not  expect. 
Notwithstanding  the  solution  of  the  mystery  is  unexplained, 
still  to  the  sorely  tried  patriarch  there  comes  a  peace  as  he 
contemplates  the  unapproachable  power  and  beauty  of  the 
natural  worid.  A  di\-ine  wisdom  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  alL 
The  distance  between  God  and  man  is  infinite.  The  part  of 
human  wisdom  is  to  accept  undeserved  suffering,  if  it  comes, 
as  a  part  of  some  infinite  purpose  that  is  wholly  beyond  his 
comprehension.  God's  wa>*s  are  inscrutable;  man's  duty  is 
to  bend  the  knee  in  lowiy  abasement  and  awe. 

The  epilogue  which  follows,  like  the  prologue,  b  in  prose. 
It  tells  how  Job  once  more  regained  his  health  and  became 
jnr^mt  and  prosperous.  "The  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before/'  At  his  death  he  had  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters^  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sheep,  oxen, 
camels,  and  xsses.  But  by  tar  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  epilv>gue  is  the  fact  that  God  commends  Job*s  fearless 
challenge  of  the  diWne  justice,  while  his  three  friends  are 
severely  rebuked  tor  their  tr>-in§:  to  distort  the  facts  of  life 
tcfc  expJain  his  prv^Wdence — Elihu  the  Burite,  of  the  omiily  of 
Ranx  is  not  e\-en  mentioned.    In  other  wocds.  man  will  never 
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win  God's  approval  by  lying  for  him.  This  test  of  loyalty  he 
does  not  want.  Job's  bold  appeal  to  God  against  the  justice 
of  God's  own  visitation  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  the 
servile  adoration  of  the  friends  who  have  sought  to  "twist 
the  truth  in  order  to  magnify  God." 

One  may  go  through  the  study  of  the  book  of  Job  and  yet 
find  that  the  great  mystery  of  human  suffering  remains  still 
unanswered.    The  great  contribution  that  the  book  of  Job 
makes  to  the  insoluble  mystery  is  this:  all  suffering  is  not 
punishment  for  sin.     Yet  this  had  been  an  axiom  of  theo- 
logical thinking  before  Job  had  dared  to  challenge  it!     In 
the  strong  language  of  Carlyle,  the  prophet  of  Chelsea: 
"One  feels  indeed  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew;  such  a  noble 
universality,  different  from  noble  patriotism  or  sectarian^ 
ism,  dwells  in  it.    A  noble  book;  all  men's  book!    It  is  our 
first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  problem  of  man's 
destiny,  and  God's  ways  with  him  here  on  this  earth.    And 
aB  in  such  free,  flowing  outlines;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in 
its  simplicity,  in  its  epic  melody,  and  repose  of  reconcile- 
ment.   There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the  mildly  understanding 
heart.    So  true  every  way;  true  insight  and  vision  for  all 
things,  material  things  no  less  than  spiritual;  the  horse — 
fcast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?    He  laughs  at  the 
shakmg  of  the  spear!     Such  living  likenesses  were  never 
^wn.      Sublime    sorrow,    sublime    reconciliation;    oldest 
chwal  melody  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind — so  soft  and  great; 
^  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas  and 
stars!"  George  Downing  Sparks. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Among  those  ''never-failing  friends'"  of  old  with  wliom  it 
18  both  a  profit  and  a  pleastire  to  "converse  day  by  •day,''  few 
welcome  us  in  tones  of  more  genial  sympathy  than  Sir  Tliofii* 
as  Browne.  His  title  to  our  enduring  affection  rests  not  M 
much  in  the  profundity  of  his  erudition  and  the  ubiquity  of 
his  fancy,  or  in  the  pompous  eloquence  of  his  sonorous  style, 
as  in  the  hearty  friendliness  of  his  tone.  In  him  we  admire 
not  so  much  the  writer  as  the  man.  He  belongs  to  the  class 
of  mystical  soliloquists  who  love  to  discourse  to  themselves 
about  fantastic  subtleties  too  fine  to  excite  the  interest  or 
even  the  curiosity  of  vulgar  minds;  but  who  yet  are  not  too 
egotistic  to  allow  the  "friendly  reader"  to  overhear  their 
musings.  They  love  to  "turn  the  world  round"  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  also  for  others'  "recreation;"  and  to  lead  oth- 
ers with  them  through  a  labyrinth  of  fancy  until  both  authcM* 
and  reader  "lose  themselves  in  a  mystery."  The  work  of  such 
spirits,  to  whom  literature  is  not  so  much  a  profession  as  a 
recreative  exercise,  must  necessarily  be  lacking  in  design — 
uneVen,  whimsical,  and  capricious;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
greatly  gains  in  the  charm  of  ingenuous  sincerity. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  biographical  sketch,  narrowly  fails  to 
see  how  a  life  so  placid  and  seemingly  uneventful  as  Browne's 
can  have  appeared  to  Sir  Thomas  "a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which,  to  relate,  were  not  a  history  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable."  A  man's  sub- 
jective existence,  however,  may  be  filled  with  an  almost  mi- 
raculous communion  with  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  universe; 
while  the  uninitiated  observer  of  his  objective  life,  "perusing 
only  his  outside,"  may  "err  in  his  altitude."  Johnson,  pro- 
saic and  pedantic  as  he  was,  could  never  appreciate  the  essen- 
tial poetry  of  a  life  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  If  we 
wish  to  understand  its  "miraculous"  quality,  we  need  no  oth- 
er evidence  than  that  of  our  author's  works.    The  "Religfio 
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Medici"  will  tell  us  more  than  all  of  the  biographical  data 
which  have  come  down  to  us;  and  the  "Urn-Buriar*  and  the 
''Garden  of  Cyrus"  will  give  us  a  more  glowing  picture  of 
their  author's  personality  than  even  the  minute  observations 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Whitefoot,  who  "esteemed  it  an  especial 
favor  of  providence  to  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance 
i^th  him  for  two-thirds  of  his  life."  With  Sir  Thomas 
JBrowne,  the  work  is  the  man. 

Our  author  was  bom  in  London  on  October  19,  1605,  in 
^he  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cheapside.    His  father,  who  had 
l)een  a  mercer  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire,  seems  to  have  come  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family;  and,  if  we  may  believe  one 
fanciful  anecdote,  for  which  we  have  the  excellent  authority 
of  Sir  Thomas's  own  daughter,  Elizabeth  Littleton,  he  was 
endowed  with  not  a  little  of  that  poetic  reverence  which  later 
characterized  his  illustrious  son.     When  the  infant  boy  was 
sleeping,  his  father,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  uncover- 
ing the  child's  breast,  kissing  it,  and  praying,  as  was  said  of 
Origen's  father,  "that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  take  possession 
there."     Thus  early  was  Sir  Thomas  consecrated  to  a  life  in 
which  there  was  to  be  nothing  base;  and  surely  it  is  not  an 
evidence  of  over-fanciful  credulity  to  imagine  that  there  was 
something  of  efficacy  in  the  father's  prayer. 

From  the  guardianship  of  his  son  the  elder  Browne  was 
early  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  death;  and  his  widow  soon  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Button,  leaving  the  boy,  with  a  patrimony 
of  six  thousand  pounds,  to  the  care  of  rapacious  guardians. 
Sir  Thomas  received  his  early  education  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, and  in  1623  was  sent  as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Broad- 
fate  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  Here  he  was 
graduated  B.A.  on  June  31,  1626,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  on  June  11,  1629.  Becoming  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences,  Browne  devoted  most  of  his  time  at  Oxford  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  for  some  time  after  his  graduation 
practiced  his  chosen  profession  in  Oxfordshire.  Later  on  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  his  stepfather  to  Ireland  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  which  the  latter  was  commissioned  to 
make,  of  its  forts  and  castles.  After  this  preliminary  tour, 
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Sir  Thomas  continued  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy, 
staying  for  some  time  at  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  doubtless  acquiring  some  of  the 
"six  languages"  which,  "besides  the  jargon  and  patois  of  sev- 
eral provinces,"  he  later  tells  us  that  he  understood.  On  his 
way  back  to  England  he  journeyed  through  Holland,  where, 
in  1633,  the  University  of  Leyden  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Shipden  Hall,  near 
Halifax;  from  which,  in  1637,  he  was  induced  to  move  to 
Norwich  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  Sir  Nichcrfias 
Bacon,  Sir  Charles  Le  Gros,  and  Drs.  Lushington  and  Lewin. 
The  same  year,  on  July  10,  he  was  incorporated  Doctor  of 
Physic  at  Oxford;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  friend  Whitefoot, 
was  soon  "much  resorted  to  for  his  skill  in  physic." 

It  was  probably  during  the  leisure  moments  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Shipden  Hall  that  Sir  Thomas  composed  the  beauti- 
ful contemplative  soliloquy  which  we  know  as  the  "Religio 
Medici."  I  have  already  noted  the  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  life  as  a  "miracle  of  thirty  years,"  and  in  the  ad- 
dress to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1643  he  says 
that  he  composed  the  work  "about  seven  years  past."  These 
two  passages  fix  the  date  of  the  treatise  at  1635-36.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  Sir  Thomas's  assertion  that  it  was  written  for 
his  "private  exercise  and  satisfaction,"  and  was  not  intended 
for  publication..  There  are  reveries  in  it  which  seem  almost 
too  intimate  and  precious  for  the  ear  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  naive  self-revelation  of  the  whole  work  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  dignified  reserve  which 
characterizes  the  treatises  which  he  later  prepared  directly 
for  the  press.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  too  great  a  believer  in 
the  community  of  learning  to  make  his  treatise,  to  use  his 
own  words,  a  "grave"  rather  than  a  "treasury"  of  his  re- 
flections. He  submitted  the  manuscript  to  one  of  his  faith- 
ful friends;  and  soon,  as  the  fashion  was  in  those  days,  it 
went  the  rounds  of  a  circle  of  literary  enthusiasts.  "Being 
communicated  to  one,"  Sir  Thomas  tells  us,  "it  became 
common  property  unto  many,  and  was  by  transcription  sue- 
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cessively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a  most  depraved  copy 
at  the  press."  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  doubting 
the  author's  express  statement  that  the  first  edition,  brought 
out  by  Andrew  Crooke  in  1642,  was  surreptitiously  issued; 
although  the  fact  that  the  first  authorized  edition  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  publisher  seems  to  support  his  contention. 
Even  in  its  corrupted  condition,  the  work  immediately  at- 
tracted public  attention,  as  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  "by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  quick 
succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abstruse  allusions,  the 
subtlety  of  disquisition,  and  the  strength  of  language." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as 
"a  person  very  eminent  and  notorious  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,"  eagerly  read 
the  work  and  in  twenty-four  hours  penned  a  series  of  elabor- 
ate "Observations"  upon  its  contents,  which  also  was  soon 
circulated  in  manuscript.     Hearing  that  these  "Observa- 
tions" were  about  to  appear  in  print,  Browne  wrote  to  their 
author  requesting   him   to   withhold   them  until   the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "true  and  intended  original"  of  the  "Religio 
Medici,"  which  he  was  then  preparing  to  publish  in  order  to 
abrogate  the  errors  of  the  unauthorized  edition.    Digby  re- 
plied in  very  courteous  terms,  promising  to  withhold  his 
''Observations"  until  the  revised  edition  appeared;  but  his 
printer  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  two  were  published  almost 
simultaneously  in  1643.    The  "Religio  Medici"  at  once  be- 
came immensely  popular,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In 
1664,  John  Merry  weather  published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
treatise;  and  Dutch,  French,  and  German  translations  ap- 
I>eared  in  1665,  1668,  and  1680  respectively.    The  "daring 
skepticism"  which,  as  Mr.  BuUen  has  said,  is  combined  in  this 
treatise  with  "implicit  faith  in  revelation,"  attracted  the  con- 
demnation of  Alexander  Ross  in  a  now-forgotten  pamphlet 
entitled  "Medicus  Medicatus,"  and  won  it  the  honor  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  "Index  Expurgatorius"  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     Between  1642  and  1881,  the  treatise  ran  through 
thirty-three  English  editions. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  "Religio  Medici,"  Sir  Thomas 
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had  whimsically  derided  the  state  of  marriage.  "The  whole 
worid  was  made  for  man,"  he  had  said,  "but  the  twelfth  part 
of  man  for  woman.  Man  is  the  whole  world  and  the  breath 
of  God;  woman,  the  rib  and  crooked  piece  of  man.  I  could 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate  like  trees,  without  con- 
junction, or  that  there  were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world 
without  this  trivial  and  vulgar  way  of  coition."  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  attracted  no  little  raillery  from 
his  satirical  contemporaries  when,  in  1641,  he  married  Doro- 
thy, the  fourth  daughter  of  Edward  Mileham,  of  Burlingham 
St.  Peter.  If  we  may  believe  the  words  of  his  friend  White- 
foot,  however,  we  may  be  sure  that  Sir  Thomas  had  no  trivial 
reason  for  his  sudden  change  of  opinion.  She  was  a  "lady," 
the  good  parson  tells  us,  "of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to 
her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind, 
that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural  mag- 
netism." Their  married  life  was  long  and  happy,  the  Lady 
Dorothy  bearing  her  husband  twelve  children  and  surviving 
him  three  years. 

Of  the  peaceful  life  of  the  cheery  household  at  Nonwrich 
we  gain  many  illuminative  sugrg^tions  from  the  domestic 
correspondence  included  by  Simon  \Mlkin  in  his  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (London:  W. 
Pickering — 1835-6.  4  vols.V  Four  of  Sir  Thomas's  children 
seifm  to  have  been  especially  dear  to  him.  His  son  Edward 
shared  his  own  scientific  leanings,  and  later  became  an  able 
physician:  his  daughter  Anne  married  a  grandson  of  Lord 
Fairfax:  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  in 
preparing  her  father^s  unprinted  manuscripts  for  posthu- 
mous publication,  became  the  wife  of  Maj.  George  Littleton. 
Fut  his  secvMKl  son.  Thomas.  se«ns  to  have  been  the  darling 
ot  his  heart.  He  was  a  \vuth  of  rare  spirit  and  tnmsaal 
pcocus<'.  whv>m  Sir  Thv^mas  sent,  a:  the  very  early  age  of 
KHwrte^tT.  uixaccv^n>i\xraed.  on  a  tour  thrvxigh  France.  Later 
or  thvf  Vxv!  e:t:enNi  the  tiavy — an  occupatic^a  we3  suited  to  the 
dishtit^  e:t^r§A'  of  his  nature.  But  the  boy  cievi  yotmg.  and 
!et:  an  estxptin^rss  in  his  father  s  heart  which  coaM  never  be 
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During  the  long  years  of  Sir  Thomas's  residence  at  Nor- 
wich, his  time  was  taken  up  with  his  medical  practice  and 
with  the  composition  of  most  of  his  more  important  works. 
Throughout  the  civil  wars  he  remained  at  heart  a  Royalist, 
and  ever  regretted  what  he  called  **the  horrid  murther  of 
King  Charles  I."     But  his  unruffled  spirit  "quietly  rested 
under  the  drums  and  tramplings"  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
thunderous  upheaval  of  his  times  finds  no  echo  in  his  works. 
Sir  Thomas's  reputation  for  learning  and  research  was 
greatly  increased  in  1646  by  the  publication  of  his  elaborate 
work,  "Pseudodoxia  Epidemica;  or,  Enquiries  into  very  many 
received  tenets  and  commonly  presumed  truths,  which  ex- 
amined prove  but  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors."    This  trea- 
tise, like  the  "Religio  Medici,"  was  answered  by  Alexander 
-Ross,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  German,  and  French. 
From  its  encyclopedic  scope,  we  infer  that  it  must  have 
grown  to  its  final  extent  through  many  years  of  slow  accre- 
tions.    It  reads  like  a  vast  compendium  of  its  author's  notes, 
and  is  lacking  in  constructive  evolution.    It  attracted  no  lit- 
tle attention  among  scholars,  however,  by  the  vast  and  recon- 
dite learning  which  it  displayed;  and  Sir  Thomas's  advice  and 
assistance  soon  became  eagerly  sought  after  by  scholars  en- 
gaged in  scientific  and  antiquarian  pursuits.    He  was  always 
ready  cheerfully  to  proffer  the  desired  information. 

To  this  [he  tells  us  in  the  '*  Religio  Medici  '*]  (as  calling  myself  a  schol- 
ar) I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition.  I  make  not  therefore  my 
head  a  grave,  but  a  treasury,  of  knowledge.  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a 
community  in  learning.  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs 
that  study  not  for  themselves.  .  .  .  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavors, 
there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me — that  my  required  parts  must  per- 
ish with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among  my  honored  friends. 

Among  the  best-known  men  of  the  time  who  sought  Sir 
Thomas's  acquaintance  was  John  Evelyn,  with  whom,  in  1658, 
he  began  a  correspondence  which  lasted  until  his  death.  In 
October,  1671,  Evelyn  made  a  trip  to  Norwich  to  visit  his 
learned  friend;  and  he  has  left  us,  in  his  diary,  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  our  author's  surroundings.  The  house  and  garden, 
he  tells  us,  were  "a  paradise  and  cabinet  of  rarities,  and  that 
of  the  best  collections,  especially  medals,  books,  plants,  and 
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natural  things."  Evelyn  took  particular  notice  of  Browne's 
extensive  collection  of  birds'  eggs.  Sir  Thomas  later  showed 
his  friend  around  the  old  town  and  pointed  out  the  various 
places  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  enjoy  in  his  own  home  the  delightful  hospitality 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  to  hear  him  chat  familiarly  about 
the  capricious  oddities  of  natural  phenomena  and  the  mys- 
teries of  antediluvian  lore. 

In  such  surroundings,  encircled  by  his  old  books  and  in- 
valuable collections,  our  author  composed  in  1658  the  solemn 
and  grandiloquent  "Hydriotaphia,  Urn- Burial;  or,  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Lately  Found  in  Norfolk," 
which  exhibits  at  its  fullest  the  luxurious  sonority  of  his 
style.  At  the  same  time  he  published  the  most  fantastic  of 
his  writings,  "The  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or,  The  Quincuncial, 
Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificial- 
ly, Naturally,  Mystically  Considered." 

There  is  little  left  to  relate  of  the  external  events  of  his 
life.  In  December,  1664,  he  was  created  socius  honorarius  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the 
institution  on  July  6,  1665.  On  September  28,  1671,  he 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit 
to  Norwich. 

Although  his  literary  activity  remained  unabated  through- 
out his  life,  Sir  Thomas  published  nothing  after  1658.  He 
seems  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  however,  to  have  intended 
to  print  some  miscellaneous  manuscript  tracts  which  at  odd 
moments  he  had  composed.  He  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
colic  on  his  birthday,  October  19,  1682,  having  exactly 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-seven;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich.  It  seems  odd 
enough  that  in  one  of  the  manuscript  tracts  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  ("The  Letter  to  a  Friend,  etc.,"  which 
I  shall  notice  below)  Sir  Thomas  should  have  commented 
upon  the  very  unusual  circumstance  of  a  man's  dying  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  nativity. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  infants  [he  says]  than  to  die  on  the  daj 
of  their  natiritj,  to  behold  the  worldly  hours,  and  but  the  fractions  thereof, 
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tnd  eren  to  parish  before  their  nativity  in  the  hidden  world  of  the  Womb, 
md  before  their  i^ood  angel  is  conceived  to  undertake  them.  But  in  per- 
toiu  who  outHve  many  y^trs,  and  when  there  are  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dajs  to  determine  their  lives  in  ever/  year;  that  the  first 
day  should  make  the  last;  that  the  tail  of  the  snake  should  return  into  its 
mouth  precisely  at  that  time ;  and  that  they  should  wind  up  upon  the  day  of 
their  natitlty,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which,  though  astrology 
bath  taken  witty  pains  to  solve,  yet  hath  it  been  very  Wary  in  making  pre- 
dictions  of  It. 

Another   of  Sir  Thomas's   mystical   precogitations  was 
strangely  realized  when,  in  1840,  his  body  was  "knaved  out 
of  its  grave."    It  seems  that  some  workmen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  making  a  new  grave  accidentally  broke  into  the 
vault  which  contained  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  coffin,  and  frac- 
tured the  lid  with  a  pickaxe.    In  this  way  the  skeleton  was 
exposed;  and  the  sexton,  with  no  sacrilegious  misgivings, 
took  possession  of  the  skull.    It  is  now,  I  believe,  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital.    In  view  of  these  events  we  feel  an  added  interest 
in  reading  the  reveries  of  the  dedication  of  "Hydriotaphia:" 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  often  he  is  to  be  buried? 
^^Vho  hath  the  oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be  scattered? 

As  I  have  before  noted,  "Some  Minutes  for  the  Life  of  Sir 

Tliomas  Browne"  were  drawn  up  soon  after  his  death  by  his 

intimate  friend.  Rev.  John  Whitefoot,  rector  of  Heigham, 

Jrom  which  we  derive  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 

our  author's  personality.    Among  other  things,  he  tells  us: 

For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  complexion  and  hair  were  answerable 
to  his  name;  his  stature  was  moderate,  and  habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor 
lean. 

In  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  aversion  to  all  finery,  and  affected 
plainness  both  in  the  fashion  and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak,  or 
boots,  when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always  very  warm,  and 
thought  it  most  safe  to  do  so. 

The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was  much  larger  than  the  hemisphere 
of  the  world.  He  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  his  horizon, 
tod  call  them  all  by  their  name  that  had  any.  He  was  so  curious  a  botanist 
that,  besides  the  superficial  distinctions,  he  made  nice  and  elaborate  obser- 
vations, equally  useful  as  entertaining. 

His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that  of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was 
Capacious  and  tenacious,  insomuch  that  he  remembered  all  that  was  re- 
>kiarkable  In  any  book  that  he  had  read,  and  not  only  knew  all  persons 
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again  that  he  had  ever  seen  at  anj  distance  of  time,  but  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  their  bodies  and  their  particular  discourses  and  speeches. 

In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  everything  that  was  acute  and  pun- 
gent. He  had  read  most  of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem.  He  was 
excellent  company  when  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more  light  than  heat  in 
the  temper  of  his  brain. 

He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with  mirth  or  dejected  with  sadness; 
always  cheerful,  but  rarely  merry  at  any  sensible  rate;  seldom  heard  to 
break  a  jest;  and,  when  he  did,  he  would  be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it 
His  gravity  was  natural,  without  affectation. 

He  was  so  free  from  loquacity,  or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  some- 
thing difficult  to  be  engaged  in  any  discourse ;  though  when  he  was  so,  it 
was  always  singular,  and  never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  in  nothing 
but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improvement  with  as  little  loss  ts 
any  man  in  it,  when  he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice  he  was 
scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  studies. 

He  attended  the  public  service  very  constantly  when  he  was  not  withheldi 
by  his  practice,  and  never  missed  the  sacrament  in  his  parish  if  he  were 
town.     He  was  liberal  in  his  house  entertainments  and  in  his  charity. 

Many  of  Sir  Thomas  BroNNTie's  manuscript  writings  were: 
published  posthumously.      In    1684  his  friend  Archbishof^ 
Tenison  brought  out  a  collection  of  his  ''Miscellany  Tracts'  * 
on  subjects  ranging  from  the  ancient  monuments  of  Nor- 
wich to  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  the  fishes 
eaten  by  our  Sa\nour  \rith  his  disciples  after  his  rcsurrecticwi 
from  the  dead.    In  1690  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  pub- 
lished his  beautiful  "Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  intimate  friend,"  which  forms  a  sort  of  prdude  to 
the  careful  dissertation  on  "Christian  morals" — intended  per- 
haps as  a  continuation  of  the  "Religio  Medici" — ^which  was 
first  published  in  1 716  by  Archdeacon  Jeff  cry.  A  collection  of 
the  "Posthumous  Works  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Km,,  M.D.,  late  of  Xon\-ich/'  was  published  by  an  unknown 
etlitor  in  171 -J.     It  contains,  among  other  tracts,  a  striking 
fragment  of  an  essay  on  "Dreams." 

From  this  bare  clironicle  of  the  outward  events  of  the  Hfc 
of  our  author,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  consideraticm  of  his 
\\\\\tx  life  as  exhibited  in  the  works  which  he  composed. 
\\*ith  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  is  the 
n>an;  and  into  his  resonant  impro>Tsations  he  has  poured  all 
of  the  "miracle"  of  his  existence.  If  nothing  bat  his  'Tfeeu- 
dodoxia''  had  sur\n\-eil  ^Hhe  iniquity  of  oWivion,''  we  should 
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probably  have  numbered  him  among  those  whimsical  fantas- 
ies who  wasted  their  efforts  on  subleties  of  learning  too  triv- 
ial to  be  of  serious  importance.    The  "Enquiry  into  Vulgar 
Errors''  is  not  a  work  which  we  could  profitably  read  in  its 
entirety,  however  entertaining  we  might  find  it  on  occasion- 
ally opening  it  at  random  to  peruse  a  few  of  its  chapters.    It 
is  not  unpleasing  to  have  our  attention  directed  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  painting  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  with  navels, 
or  to  be  reminded  of  long  outgrown  superstitions  in  regard 
to  plants  and  fabulous  animals.    We  are  not  uninterested  in 
hearing  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  not  men 
weigh  more  when  dead  than  when  alive,  and  we  are  amused 
at  being  told  of  the  fallacy  of  the  old  tenet  that  Jews  stink; 
but  before  long  we  weary  of  these  "trivial  disquisitions."    In 
the  "Pseudodoxia,"  Sir  Thomas  often  sets  up  men  of  straw 
for  the  sole  pleasure  of  methodically  disemboweling  them 
and  revealing  their  soulless  shallowness.     In  spite  of  its  elab- 
orateness and  the  evident  care  with  which  it  was  prepared 
for  publication,  the  work  is  lacking  in  organic  unity.     Its 
chapters  do  not  grow  endogenously  one  from  another.    It 
IS  a  vast  encyclopedic  chaos  of  recondite  lore,  which  excites 
our  interest  rather  than  our  admiration,  and  bewilders  us  by 
the  very  extent  of  its  voluminous  observation. 

The  opening  chapter,  which,  logically  considered,  is  per- 
'^sps  the  most  able  portion  of  the  treatise,  is  occupied  with 
^n  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  error  not  a  little  resembling 
Bacon's  famous  arraignment  of  "Idols."  Sir  Thomas  de- 
notes as  the  mainsprings  of  error  "the  common  infirmity  of 
'luman  nature,"  "the  erroneous  disposition  of  the  people," 
"misapprehension,  fallacy,  or  false  deduction,  credulity,  su- 
pinity,  adherence  unto  antiquity,  tradition,  and  authority," 
^d,  last  but  not  least,  "the  endeavors  of  Satan."  Under 
*cse  heads,  he  has,  as  we  see,  included  Bacon's  "Idola 
Tribus,"  or  errors  common  to  the  human  race;  "Idola  Fori," 
^'^  errors  restricted  to  the  vulgar  mass;  and  "Idola  Theatri," 
<^r  errors  arising  from  the  community  of  more  cultured  minds. 
He  has,  however,  given  little  space  to  the  consideration  of 
*«  'Idola  Specus;"  or,  "Idols  of  the  Cave,"  to  those  errors 
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arising  from  the  capricious  mental  peregrinations  which  are 
bom  of  solitary  musings.   With  this  last  class  of  errors.  Sir 
Thomas  himself  was  sing^lariy  tainted.  To  a  daring  skepti- 
cism he  paradoxically  united  a  conventional  credulity.  When 
we  see  him  so  delightedly  hunting  to  earth  the  multitudinous 
errors  which  in  all  ages  have  enslaved  humanity,  we  are  more 
than  surprised  to  find  that  he  himself  still  believes  in  alchemy 
and  astrology,  in  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the 
discarded  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and  in  the  diabol- 
ical mysteries  of  witchcraft.  In  the  "Religio  Medici"  he  posi- 
tively asserts,  "For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  no^r^ 
know,  that  there  are  witches;"  and  we  are  told  that  his  cvi — 
dence  was  largely  influential  in  com-icting  Amy  Duny  an<B 
Rose  Cullender  of  the  practice  of  witchcraft  when,  in  1664^ 
they  were  tried  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  Bury  Saint  Ed — 
munds.    In  spite  of  his  unfortunate  credulity,  we  may  be  sur^ 
that  there  was  nothing  malicious  in  Sir  Thomas's  testimcmy. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  true  sense  of  natural  law,  as  Bacoa 
understood  it ;  and  in  this  essential  fallacy  lies  the  true  weak- 
ness of  the  "Pseudodoxia.''   Fiuthermore,  the  treatise  dis- 
plays few  of  those  harmonious  felicities  of  style  which  delight 
us  in  the  more  spontaneous  of  its  author  s  writings;  and  wc 
are  led,  therefore,  to  dismiss  it  as  a  work  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  "Garden  of  C>tus"  is  displayed  all  of  the  wealth  of 
our  author's  fancy.  It  is  a  dissertation  on  the  quincunx,  that 
geometrical  arrangement  of  five  points  with  which  wc  are 
familiar  in  the  fi\-e  of  a  die  or  a  domino.  This  subject  exer- 
cised a  peculiar  fascination  over  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas,  who, 
as  he  tells  us,  e\*er  ''nauseated  crambt  verities  and  questions 
overqueried."  In  dedicating  the  trearise  to  his  "worthy  and 
honored  friend/*  Nicholas  Bacon,  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
"the  field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced,  it  is  hard  to 
spring  anything  new,"  There  is  certainly  a  daring  novelty 
in  the  "Garden  of  Cjtus*"  however,  which  accounts  for  the 
selection  of  so  original  a  theme,  not  the  least  of  whose  cx- 
cdlencies  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Thomas  was  that  "such  discourses 
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allow  excursions,  and  venially  admit  of  collateral  truths, 
thougfh  at  some  distance  from  their  principals." 

He  commences  by  discoursing  on  the  gardens  of  antiquity, 
b^rhming  with  Paradise,  touching  on  the  pensile  gardens  of 
Babylon,  and  coming  at  last  to  the  gardens  of  Cyrus,  where 
the  trees  were  planted  quincuncially.    The  quincunx,  he  tells 
tts,  was  probably  used  by  Noah  in  planting  his  vineyards,  and 
even  in  Eden  the  tree  of  knowledge  supplied  a  center  of  de- 
cussation round  which  the  four  comers  of  the  garden  were 
qumcundally   arranged.     He  next  pursues  the  quincunx 
through  all  of  its  applications  to  the  arts.    He  finds  it  em- 
ployed in  architecture,  in  the  crowns  and  even  the  beds  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  array  of  the  Roman  battalia  and  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.    From 
^ficial  he  next  turns  to  natural  considerations,  and  finds 
^^  quincunx  in  numberless  plants,  in  the  eyes  of  the  insects, 
^^^  tail  of  the  beaver,  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  skin  of  man. 
Quadrupeds,  we  learn,  even  walk  quincuncially.     The  vast 
'earning  and  the  minute  observation  of  natural  phenomena 
vhich  Sir  Thomas  displays  in  the  course  of  his  discussion 
^^e  nothing  short  of  marvelous.    As  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
^^  finds  "quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  quincunxes  in  earth 
below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes  in  tones, 
>n  Optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  everything." 

It  is  not,  however,  until  he  comes  to  consider  the  quin- 
^"^x  mystically  that  he  reveals  all  of  the  wealth  of  his  ubiqui- 
tous fancy,  and  at  the  same  time  cloaks  his  musings  in  a  garb 
^'  Smoothly  cadenced  melody.  Note,  for  example,  this  elo- 
^^^nt  discursus,  in  which,  leaving  the  quincunx  for  a  mo- 
^^nt,  he  pauses  to  comment  upon  light  and  shadow: 

^tght  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things  invisible;  were  it  not 
^^  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  the  creation 
^^  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth 
^y%  when  thej  were  created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  or  there  was 
^^^  •n  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed 
^  ^umbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types  we  find  the  cheru- 
'^^  shadowing  the  mercy  seat.  Life  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
*^^lt  departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  under  this 
'^^e.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  simulacrum^  and  light  but  the  shadow 
^«Qod. 
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He  reminds  us  of  Montaigne  in  the  subrisive  enjoyment 
which  he  not  infrequently  displays,  of  the  far-reaching  origi- 
nality of  his  reflections;  and  it  is  in  this  semi-ironical,  semi- 
poetical  mood  that  he  pens  the  famous  concluding  passage 
of  his  work.  He  has  been  writing  far  into  the  night,  with  no 
witness  to  the  lonely  pleasure  of  his  improvisation,  until  at 
last  the  sinking  constellations  warn  him  that  it  is  time  to 
yield  to  the  lullings  of  sleep.  As  if  loath  to  quit  his  reflec- 
tions without  a  swan-song  of  fanciful  poetry,  he  breaks  into 
this  eloquent  peroration: 

But  the  quincunx  1  of  heaven  runs  low,  and  it  is  time  to  close  the  five 
ports  of  knowledge.  We  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts 
into  the  phantasms  of  sleep,  which  often  continueth  precogitations,  making 
cables  of  cobwebs  and  widernesses  of  handsome  groves.  Beside,  Hippoc- 
rates hath  spoke  so  little,  and  the  oneirocritical  masters  have  left  such 
frigid  interpretations  from  plants,  that  there  is  little  encouragement  to 
dream  of  paradise  itself.  Nor  will  the  sweetest  delight  of  gardens  afford 
much  comfort  in  sleep,  wherein  the  dullness  of  that  sense  shakes  hands 
with  delectable  odors,  and,  though  in  the  bed  of  Cleopatra,  can  hardlj  with 
an/  delight  raise  up  the  ghost  of  a  rose. 

Night,  which  pagan  theology  would  make  the  daughter  of  Chaoa,  affords 
no  advantage  to  the  description  of  order;  although  no  lower  than  that  mass 
can  we  derive  its  genealogy.  All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall  they  end, 
and  so  shall  they  begin  again,  according  to  the  Ordainer  of  order  and  mys- 
tical mathematics  of  the  city  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnus  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rouse  up  Agamemnon,  I  find  no 
such  effects  in  these  drowsy  approaches  of  sleep.  To  keep  our  eyes  open 
longer  were  but  to  act  our  antipodes.  The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America, 
and  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But  who  can  be  drowsy 
at  that  hour  which  freed  us  from  everlasting  sleep?  or  have  slumbering 
thoughts  at  that  time,  when  sleep  itself  must  end,  and,  as  some  conjecture, 
all  shall  wake  again  ? 

"Think  you,"  wrote  Coleridge,  on  the  margin  opposite 
this  passage,  "that  there  was  ever  such  a  reason  given  before 
for  going  to  bed  at  midnight — to  wit,  that  if  we  did  not  we 
should  be  'acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes?'  And  then, 
'The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America!'  What  life,  what  fancy! 
Does  the  whimsical  knight  give  us  thus  the  essence  of  gun- 
powder tea,  and  call  it  an  opiate?" 

With  its  perennial  unexpectedness  of  style,  the  "Garden  of 
Cjmis"  certainly  abounds  in  passages  which  thrill  the  reader 

1  Hyades,  then  near  the  horizon  at  midnight. 
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with  aesthetic  pleasure;  but  after  all,  the  treatise  is  more  en- 
tertaining than  valuable,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  "a 
teader   not   watchful   against   the  power   of  his   infusions 
would  imagine  that  decussation  was  the  great  business  of  the 
world,  and  that  nature  and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
exemplify  and  imitate  a  quincunx." 

Although  the  "Garden  of  Cyrus"  displays  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  fancy  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  is  only  in  the  "Hy- 
driotaphia"  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  his  soaring 
Pagination.    Some  Roman  sepulchral  urns  which  were  acci- 
dentally unearthed  in  Norfolk  furnished  our  author  with  the 
^fiTff^tion  for  this  eloquent  monody,  which,  beginning  with 
3  historical  discussion  of  ancient  modes  of  burial,  soon  de- 
velops into  a  solemn  homily  on  death  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
'^^orldly  fame.    This  treatise  displays  as  much  of  the  learning 
of  its  author  as  does  the  "Garden  of  Cyrus";  and  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  allusions  demonstrates  his  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, as  the  work  was  suddenly  called  forth  by  a  specific  oc- 
casion, and  was  not,  like  the  "Pseudodoxia",  compiled  from 
a.   series  of  notes  made  during  years  of  study  and  observa- 
tion. 

In  the  half-hazy  world  of  death  and  sepulchral  decay,  the 

ixnagination  of  our  author  lives  "like  a  creature  native  and 

indued  unto  that  element."    He  considers  death  not  merely 

^  the  transitory  exodus  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  but  as  an 

enduring  state  clothed  with  a  majesty  peculiarly  its  own. 

*'Man,"  he  tells  us,  "is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and 

pompous  in  the  grave."     He  tunes  his  reflections  to  the 

echoes  of  forgotten  valedictions,  and  chants  in  solemn  organ 

tones  about  "the  famous  nations  of  the  dead." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  does  not,  like  so  many  other  authors, 
confound  death  with  dying.  He  treats  it  not  as  a  fleeting 
phantasm,  but  as  a  substantial  reality.  While  others  have 
been  content  to  follow  the  departing  soul  to  realms  beyond 
the  stars.  Sir  Thomas  broods  over  the  lifeless  corpse,  and 
speculates  about  its  "long  and  aged  decay"  within  the  tomb. 
He  is  not  content  to  glance  over  the  epitaphs  of  a  churchyard; 
ne  sends  his  delving  imagination  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
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mysteries  of  the  grave,  and  dreams,  Hamlet-like,  over  the 
skulls  and  skeletons  which  it  finds  there.  But  there  is 
naught  of  the  body  snatcher's  maliciousness  in  Sir  Thomas's 
inquisitive  investigations.  He  handles  the  dust  of  long-for- 
gotten men  with  tender  reverence,  and  meekly  wonders  "who 
were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these 
ashes  made  up."  His  firm-founded  altruism  clings  to  him 
even  "in  the  deep  discovery  of  the  subterranean  world." 

The  "Hydriotaphia"  exhibits  in  its  perfected  maturity  all 
of  the  grandeur  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  style.  Many  of  the 
periods  which  flourish  in  the  splendid  peroration  of  the  trea- 
tise can  be  likened,  in  their  pompous  rhythm  and  resonant 
harmony,  only  to  the  sonorous  tones  of  a  mighty  organ.  I 
shall  quote  some  chosen  sentences  which  will  exhibit,  better 
than  I  could  explain,  the  author's  impeccable  instinct  for 
stately  magniloquence  of  style.  He  opens  his  ''Epistle  Dedi- 
catory" to  his  friend,  Thomas  Le  Gros,  with  a  solemn  sen- 
tence which  strikes  the  keynote  for  the  threnody  which  is  to 
follow: 

When  the  funeral  pjre  was  out,  and  the  last  vaiedictioQ  over,  mem  took 
a  lasting  adieu  of  their  interred  friends,  little  expecting  the  curiosity  of  in- 
ture  ages  should  comment  upon  their  ashes. 

He  thus  introduces  his  famous  last  chapter,  with  a  reflect- 
ive quietude  no  less  moving  because  of  its  reserve: 

Now  since  these  dead  bones  hare  already*  outlasted  the  liTing  ones  of 
Methuselah,  and,  in  a  yard  under  ground  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  outworn  all 
the  strong  and  spacious  buildings  above  it,  and  quletlj  rested  under  the 
drums  and  trampllngs  of  three  conquests,  what  prince  can  promise  such 
diutumity  unto  his  relics?  .  .  .  Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and 
hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these  minor  monn- 
ments« 

How  eloquent  he  waxes  in  his  conjectures  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  discovered  dead! 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when  ht  hid 
himself  among  women,  though  puizling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  con- 
jecture. What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  na- 
tions of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a 
wide  solution.  But  who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  abore  antiquarism,  not  to  be 
resolved  by  man,  nor  easily  perhaps  by  H^rits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
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Tincial  guardians  or  tutelarj  observators.  Had  they  made  as  good  provi- 
sion for  their  names  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so 
grossly  erred  In  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but 
pyramidallj  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain  ashes,  which  in  the  ob- 
livion of  names,  persons,  times,  and  sexes  have  found  unto  themselves  a 
fruitless  continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity  as  emblems  of  mor. 
tal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride,  vainglory,  and  madding  vices. 

How  charmingly  he  clothes  the  simple  reflection: 

Hiere  is  no  antidote  against  the  opium  of  time,  which  temporally  con- 
ftidereth  all  things. 

Notice  again  the  following  passage: 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  history.  The  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  lives  more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias  with 
one.  And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate?  But 
the  Iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the 
memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but 
pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Herostratus  lives  that  burned  the  temple 
of  Diana;  he  Is  almost  lost  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epiUph  of 
Adrian'i  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  f elici- 
tiei  Vf  the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations, 
tndlbersites  ia  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether 
the  best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
1001  forgot  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account  of  time? 
VtthoQt  the  favor  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had  been  as  un- 
linown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

The  excellence  of  this  style  rests  in  its  eloquent  spontane- 
ity rather  than  in  the  exhibition  of  conscious  mastery  of  art. 
"He  fell  into  an  age,"  says  Johnson,  '*in  which  our  language 
began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject 
^  which  he  might  try  his  plastic  skill  by  molding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of  this  encroach- 
^g license,  began  to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom;  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  less  disturbance  to  our  structures  and  phrase- 
ology,  yet  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words.  His  style 
^  indeed  a  tissue  of  many  languages,  a  mixture  of  heteroge- 
neous words,  brought  together  from  distant  regions,  with 
terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  vio- 
lence into  the  service  of  another."  On  the  whole,  this  criti- 
psm  is  not  unjust.  The  hyperlatinism  of  Browne's  style  and 
*^8  capricious  uncertainty  render  it  no  serviceable  model  for 
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the  modern  writer;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  moving  inspi- 
ration of  Sir  Thomas's  most  eloquent  passages  places  him  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  authors  of  English  prose. 

If  in  the  "Hydriotaphia"  our  author  revealed  to  us  all  of 
the  funeral  pomp  of  deaths  he  is  no  less  successful  in  depict- 
ing the  more  wingy  mysteries  of  dying,  in  his  "Letter  to  a 
Friend,  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend." 
It  seems  that  Sir  ThcMnas,  in  his  quality  of  physician, 
had  attended  the  deceased  young  man  through  the  last 
stages  of  consumption.  In  the  "Religio  Medici"  he  tells  us: 
•*I  cannot  go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient  but  I  forget  my 
profession,  and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul."  And  often  dur- 
ing his  young  friend's  ''deliberate  and  creeping  progfress  unto 
the  grave"  his  thoughts  were  led  to  float  upward,  like  in- 
cense, to  heaven.  In  this  *'Letter,"  Sir  Thomas  treats  of 
death  as  the  'isthmus  between  this  life  and  a  better;"  and  he 
feels  something  profoundly  spiritual  in  "the  soft  departure" 
of  his  patient,  ''which  was  scarce  an  expiration."  For  days 
the  life  of  the  young  man  flickered  fitfully  in  his  bosom,  un- 
til at  last  the  lingering  tlame  w^nt  out;  and  "his  departure 
was  so  like  unto  sleep  that  he  scarce  needed  the  dvil  ccre- 
moin*  of  closing  his  ej-es." 

It  nviy  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brvwne  exhibits  more  beautifully  than  this  "Letter^'  that 
)H>n^^  friendline:^  of  his  nature  which  I  have  sdected  as  his 
itKxsit  characteristic  quality.  We  can  almost  fed  the  tender 
tvHKh  of  his  hand  as  he  snKx^thes  the  brow  of  his  stowly  sink- 
ixxS  patient:  and  we  need  not  listen  overintcnthr  to  hear  the 
>weec  n^elodv  oi  his  voice  as  he  breathes  into  the  ear  of  his 
v?yitx5  friend  the  inspiring  cv>nscoitioci  that,  even  thotigfa  the 
xvHwx^  ttuit  is  catlesl  away  before  his  ticie.  his  lite  has  been 
A"*^:  in  SNvxl  dee^ls: 


^«t  >t^  .^ab^  tW«ir  ^^^^  %^t>.^  GvXi  ^^  *^^rffoec  jc  tfor  ^rcs— «  fife  of  ] 

Ftv^st  this  yoint  vv  \Sew.  *^x!th!Ocg:5i  bis  years  came  short,' 
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the  young  man  "might  have  been  said  to  have  held  up  with 
longer  livers." 

Sir  Thomas  closes  his  "Letter"  with  a  few  scattered  pre- 
cepts which  he  later  incorporated  in  the  posthumously  pub- 
lished treatise  on  "Christian  Morals."     This  work,  we  are 
told  by  the  author's  daughter,  Mrs.  Littleton,  was  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  the  "Religio  Medici,"  which  was  pub- 
lished many  years  before.    During  this  long  interval,  our  au- 
thorns  style  has  become  more  cumbersome  than  it  was  in  his 
early  works.    He  often  allows  his  taste  for  Latinisms  to  run 
away  with  him,  and  sometimes  obscures,  rather  than  illumi- 
nates, his  meaning  by  his  carefully  culled  epithets.     He 
forces  crude  classical  words  into  the  constricted  rhythm  of 
his  sentences,  and  sometimes  produces  such  verbal  mon- 
strosities as  the  following:  "Move  circumspectly,  not  me- 
ticulously; and  rather  carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  so- 
licitudinous."    The  general  tone  of  the  work  is  also  lacking 
in  that  genial  intimacy  which  captivates  us  in  the  "Religio 
Medici."    He  wrote  the  earlier  treatise  for  himself  and  for  a 
few  kindred  souls  who  might  chance  to  overhear  his  mus- 
ings; he  prepared  the  other  for  the  general  public,  and  there- 
fore cloaked  his  reflections  in  a  garb  of  more  dignified  re- 
serve.  While  in  the  "Religio  Medici"  he  displays  a  pleasant 
self-complacency  much  akin  to  the  genial  humor  of  Mon- 
taigne, he  assumes  in  the  "Christian  Morals"  a  self-conscious 
didacticism  which  more  nearly  recalls  the  solemnity  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.      Much   of  the   friendliness   of  the    "Religio 
Medici,"  therefore,  disappears  in  its  labored  continuation. 
But  this  criticism  is  only  comparative,  and  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  belittling  the  true  merit  of  the  "Christian  Morals." 
It  abounds  in  passages  of  rare  eloquence  and  noble  ethical 
significance,  as  may  easily  be  seen  on  perusing  some  of  its 
choicest  sections.     Note,  for  example,  this  noble  paneg^c 
on  solitude: 

^me  schoolmen  tell  us  that  he  is  properly  alone,  with  whom,  in  the 
'^e  place,  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  species.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
*'<^Qe,  though  among  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  a  wise  man  may  be  tolera- 
°^7  taid  to  be  alone,  though  with  a  rabble  of  people  little  better  than  beasts 
^'^ttt  him.  Unthinking  heads,  who  have  not  learned  to  be  alone,  are  in  a 
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prlton  to  thomiielves  if  they  be  not  aUo  with  others;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  they  whose  thoughts  are  in  a  fair  and  hurry  within  are  sometimes  fain 
to  t«tlr«  Into  company,  to  be  out  of  the  crowd  of  themselves.  He  who 
must  needs  have  company  must  needs  have  bad  company.  Be  able  to  be 
alone.  Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  the  society  of  thyself;  nor 
b»  only  content,  but  delight,  to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency.  He 
who  ts  thus  prepared,  the  day  is  not  uneasy  nor  the  night  black  unto  him. 
Darkness  may  bound  his  eyes,  not  his  imagination.  In  his  bed  he  may  lie, 
like  Pompey  and  his  sons,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth;  may  speculate  the 
universe,  and  enjoy  the  whole  world  in  the  hermitage  of  himself.  Thus 
the  old  ascetic  Christians  found  a  paradise  in  a  desert,  and  with  little  con- 
verse on  earth  held  a  conversation  in  heaven;  thus  they  astronomized  in 
caves,  and,  thou^th  they  beheld  not  the  sUrs,  had  the  glory  of  heaven  be- 
fore them* 

Take  a,«iain  tliese  inspiring  precepts  of  self-education: 

Let  true  kno>^  led|se  and  virtue  tell  the  lower  world  thou  art  a  part  of  the 
Ki|[her.  Let  thy  thvmght$  be  of  things  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
hiN^rt«  vvt  t^ayt»;  think  v>f  thingr^  long  past  and  long  to  come;  acquaint  thj- 
s^lf  >sUh  the  ohora$ium  of  the  »tars^  and  consider  the  vast  expansion  be* 
^^\M^\I  them.  Lei  intellectual  tubes  give  thee  a  glance  of  things  which  visi- 
ble vvt^au*  r>N^cK  n\^.  Have  a  glimpse  ol  incomprehensihies,  and  thoughtt 
\^t  lhxiV|i^«  >ftSKh  thKH^:ht«  but  tenderir  touch.  Lodge  immateiiaU  in  th/ 
K^nkL  a^v^HKl  unN^  in\  mbles:  ttU  thy  spirit  with  spuitoaiss  with  the  myste- 
mhs  vM  uixN.  tSe  mA$nah:t<«  <kl  reti^:>ML  and  thy  hfe  with  the  honorol  God; 
>fc^t>wt  >fc^KX  t>«c44^K  jxjin:*  ui  w^evslth  xnd  dignity,  we  are  but  dwaiis  and 
f^^^**^^^  '^  ^u',^vfc»5\x .  -sr^i  ?tvs^<  S.vi  a  ritif;il  rank  ia  that  triple  cfiTision  of 
*Kll^J^V,^vi  •*'';v  ^N'-nv^  ^'<-^.  Jtrsi  VejL>^K 

iu  :V^  hjfcj^x  rt^xiov  v^:  the  CK>st  sauient  oi  Sir  Thomas 
^^^\\^>f  s  x^rx::r^^  I  ^^Xi^  jxirpctseCy  vicviied  cfarooology  to 

rc^\XN«^  ;u'::^  :>>^  ij^  ::><  ^rr^jites^  ofi  ibe=:i  alL  the  ttLinoas 
*K<^^x^  V^^x"^  *::  :h.:v  tr^jir^^f.  wixi  combines  the 
t^^,^>u;x^n?i  .v  ^-t^o; ->  <c:;<cr^  b.xrrsw  be  bis  ;^?cred  aS  of  the 
<««vxxv-»x  jt.^*"\;5ijr  >c^  oc  >:5!^  5cc:\  Tbe  week  sb^^s  him  to  hare 
Xv»^  >v  Jk  "Oi.s  V  >>5>*r'^:\j;.^S  ^:^:^>^t2^vmb»r<scricted  sense  of 
-  V  .V  •^»  :i .  V:  :  ^vj^r  .^c  jl  t:3i^c^N  ;jc!ii3cxl  ciec  ot  =3cai.  It  is 
4;  •  -.ivx  -^i-.  V4^  .%  ;  V  r;r»:o/iiij'  txvc.  xnc  i  cci^i>itUjaiop  to 
.•xv\'  *  V*  .  V  f  ;\^  *"^  :  MirrCTTK  Sir  TicrTsirx.  muh  all  of 
>ix  Nvi%*  >  A   ^.  ^v.   >  ^o:  \  '    C'nr:retc  r.*  v^rcsaff  r->der  the 

S!*,-^  .v^^^  .^    V  .^^;•  -     '^^  :  *^c  r^xr^  vzij  iTcti^  tie  ETCtted 
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man  Catholics.  Sometimes  more  than  a  generous  tolerance  of 
others'  beliefs  leads  him  to  say,  "I  could  never  hear  the  Ave- 
mary  bell  without  an  elevation,"  and  to  confess,  "At  a  sol- 
emn procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while  my  consorts, 
blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have  fallen  into  an  ex- 
cess of  scorn  and  laughter." 

Sir  Thomas's  habitual  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  active 
faith.*  To  his  mind,  atheism  is  impossible;  and  he  even  re- 
grets that  it  is  so  easy  to  believe  the  mysteries  of  religion: 

As  for  those  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and  airy  subtleties  in  religion, 
which  have  unhinged  the  brains  of  better  heads,  they  never  stretched  the 
/hi  mater  of  mine.  Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  reli- 
gion for  an  active  faith.  The  deepest  mysteries  ours  contains  have  not  only 
been  illustrated,  but  maintained,  by  syllogism  and  the  rule  of  reason.  I  love 
to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery,  to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  Oaltitudo!  'Tis  my 
solitary  recreation  to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas 
and  riddles  of  the  Trinity — incarnation  and  resurrection.  I  can  answer  all 
the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reason  with  that  odd  resolution 
I  learned  of  TertuUian :  Cerium  est  quia  impossibile  est,  I  desire  to  exercise 
my  faith  in  the  difficultest  point;  for  to  credit  ordinary  and  visible  objects 
is  not  faith,  but  persuasion.  Some  believe  the  better  for  seeing  Christ's 
sepulchre,  and,  when  they  have  seen  the  Red  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle. 
Now,  contrarily,  I  bless  myself,  and  am  thankful  that  I  lived  not  in  the 
days  of  miracles;  that  I  never  saw  Christ  nor  his  disciples.  I  would  not 
have  been  one  of  those  Israelites  that  passed  the  Red  Sea;  nor  one  of 
Christ's  patients,  on  whom  he  wrought  his  wonders;  then  had  my  faith 
been  thrust  upon  me,  nor  should  I  enjoy  that  greater  blessing  pronounced 
to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.  HTis  an  easy  and  necessary  belief  to  credit 
what  our  eye  and  sense  hath  examined.  I  believe  he  was  dead,  and  buried, 
and  rose  again;  and  desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory  rather  than  to  contem- 
plate him  in  his  cenotaph  or  sepulchre.  Nor  is  this  much  to  believe;  as 
we  have  reason,  we  owe  this  faith  unto  history;  they  only  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  bold  and  noble  faith  who  lived  before  his  coming,  who,  upon  ob- 
icure  prophecies  and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief  and  expect  appar- 
ent impossibilities. 

This  serene  repose  of  faith  leads  him  at  times  to  undue  in- 
stances of  credulity.    I  have  already  spoken  of  his  belief  in 
witches,  and  of  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy  because  it  contradicted  the  literal  state- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    Among  his  other  peculiar 
beliefs  may  be  numbered  his  idea  that  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  course  had  been  run  and  that  the  day  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  whole  world  would  be  consumed  by  fire. 
He  tells  us,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  salvation  except 
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through  Christ;  and  he  believes  in  the  resurrection,  not  only 
of  the  soul  but  of  the  body,  on  the  day  of  the  final  judgment. 
The  argument  with  which  he  lends  color  to  this  last  tenet  is, 
to  be  sure,  very  effective: 

Manj  Uiings  [he  sajs]  arc  true  in  divinity  which  are  neither  inducible 
bj  reason  nor  confirmable  bj  sense;  and  manj  things  in  philoaophj  con- 
firmable  bj  sense,  jet  not  inducible  bj  reason.  Thus  it  is  imposrible,  bj 
an  J  solid  or  demonstrative  reasons,  to  persuade  a  man  to  believe  the  con- 
version of  the  needle  to  the  north,  though  this  be  possible  and  true,  and 
easilj  credible  upon  a  single  experiment  unto  the  sense. 

But  whatever  smallness  we  may  find  in  the  religion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  must  be  ascribed  not  to  the  man,  but  rather 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     To  a  childlike  credulity  he 
imited  a  broad  tolerance  of  differing  creeds  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  age  of  Puritanism.    His  religion  is  at  once  more 
personal  and  more  universal  than  the  conmion  dogmas  of  the 
Church.    It  consists  not  so  much  in  the  accumulation  of  tra- 
ditional forms  as  in  the  spontaneous  upwellings  of  his  per- 
sonal soul.     Sir  Thomas's  creed  is  a  world-religion,  few  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  so  individualized.     It  is  serviceable  for 
many  men,  because  it  is  so  supremely  applicable  to  one.    Sir 
Thomas,  far  from  being  that  absent  and  solitary  dreamer  that 
many  have  pictured  him  to  be,  feels  himself  akin  to  the  whole 
world.     His  altruism  is  all  the  more  touching  because  of  it& 
e\4dent  sincerity.    Xo  mean  mind  could  have  uttered  the  se- 
rene simplicity  of  thoughts  like  these: 

I  cannot  contentedly  irame  a  praver  for  mvsell  in  particular  without  « 
catalogue  of  mv  friends,  nor  request  a  happiness  wherein  m v  sociable  dis- 
position doth  not  desire  the  fellowship  of  mv  neighbor.     I  never  hear  the 
toll  of  a  passing  bell,  though  in  mv  mirth,  without  m v  prajera  and  best 
wishes  for  the  departing  spirit.    ...    I  cannot  see  one  saj  his  prajert 
but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into  supplication  lor  him,  who  perhaps 
Is  no  more  to  me  than  a  common  nature;  and  if  God  hath  vouchsafed  an 
ear  to  mv  supplications,  there  are  surelv  manj  happv  that  never  saw  me 
and  enjoT  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devotions. 

Willie  Mr.  S\Tnonds  is  correct  in  characterizing  Sir  Thom- 
as BrowTie  as  the  maivof-letters'  prosaist,  there  is  nothing 
pedantic  in  his  make-up.  He  feels  no  inordinate  pride  in  his 
schcdariy  attainments,  and  empIo>^  his  teaming  for  others' 
benefit  as  well  as  for  his  owti.     He  deeply  feels  the  lasting 
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ties  which  link  him  to  his  fellow-men,  and  even  enjoys  a 
sense  of  mystical  communion  with  the  invisible  spirits  of  the 

imiverse,  among  whom  not  the  least  is  that  great  world-soul 

of  which  he  speaks  in  these  eloquent  terms: 

This  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded  upon  the  waters,  and  in  six  days 
hatched  the  world;  this  is  that  irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell,  the 
clouds  of  horror,  fear,  sorrow,  despair,  and  preserves  the  region  of  the  mind 
in  serenity.  Whosoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and  the  gentle  ventilation 
of  this  spirit  (though  I  feel  his  pulse),  I  dare  not  say  he  lives;  for  truly 
without  this,  to  me,  there  is  no  heat  under  the  tropic,  nor  any  light,  though 
I  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  sun. 

We  come  away  from  the  perusal  of  the  "Religio  Medici" 
intoxicated  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  belief  in  the  bigness  of 
man.  I  know  of  no  more  eloquent  assertion  of  human  great- 
ness than  the  sublime  passage  which  follows: 

Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not 
a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a 
lible.  For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital,  and  a  place  not 
to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosm 
of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for  the  other,  I  use  it  but  like 
my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look 
Qpon  my  outside,  perusing  only  my  conditions  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my 
altitude;  for  I  am  above  Atlas*s  shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part 
within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me  limits  not  my  mind. 
'^t  surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end  cannot  persuade  me  I 
^ve  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Though 
the  number  of  the  arc  do  measure  my  body,  it  comprehendeth  not  my 
■Bind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find 
iny«elf  something  more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity 
Jn  us— something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto 
^hc  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson, 
*nd  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man. 

With  these  eloquent  words  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  close  this  chronicle  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His  position  in  our  literature  is  not 
^asy  to  assign,  because  of  his  aloofness  from  the  main  cur- 
rent of  our  literary  development.  As  a  master  of  lordly  and 
pompous  rhetoric,  he  has  hardly  a  peer  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  He  possesses  an  errant  fancy,  a  soaring  imagina- 
tion, a  rich  and  majestic  rhythm,  and  a  stately  sonority  of 
tone.    His  vocabulary  is  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive,  and  his 
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figures  are  original,  unexpected,  and  extraordinarily  eflfect- 
ive.  With  all  of  his  polish,  he  never  becomes  tinged  with 
the  florid  gloss  of  such  prosaists  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  style 
beams  with  the  placid  serenity  of  the  moonlight,  rather  than 
with  the  dancing  scintillance  of  the  evening  star. 

With  all  its  excellence,  however,  his  style  is  hyperlatinated, 
overparadoxical,  chaotic,  fitful,  and  capricious.  He  has 
none  of  that  artful  correctness  which  later  characterized  the 
prose  of  Addison  and  Swift.  He  followed  no  master  in  his 
use  of  English,  and  he  founded  no  school.  He  stands  entirely 
by  himself,  serenely  alone. 

But  whatever  he  was  as  a  stylist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
bis  greatness  as  a  man.  Whimsical  as  he  often  is,  fond  as  he 
is  of  indulging  in  overfanciful  conjectures,  he  yet  possesses 
all  of  the  reverence  of  a  mighty  soul.  His  was  a  heart  too 
jicncrous  to  stoop  to  meanness,  too  cheerful  to  be  tainted 
with  melancholy,  too  genial  to  be  constricted  by  selfish  nar- 
nnvtioss.  In  his  o^^^l  day,  no  one  could  know  him  without 
loviujr  him:  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  no  sensitive 
soul  can  read  his  works  without  feeling  that  he  has  found  a 
friend, 

"^  He  >«-;»$  a  roan,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  ^hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.'' 

Cl.\yton  M.  Hamilton 


THE  OUTLOOK  TO  THE  EAST. 
I. 
There  are  certain  periods  in  history  described  as  awaken- 
ings and  new  births,  during  which,  after  long  quiescence,  the 
human  spirit  rouses  itself  from  stupor,  breaks  the  bonds  of 
code  and  custom,  strikes  out  in  new  directions,  makes  dis- 
coveries of  new  continents  and  skies,  is  creative  and  expan- 
sive in  unwonted  fields,  and  attains  thereby  a  new  plane  of 
consciousness.    The  sign  of  awakening  is  an  unusual  activ- 
ity— an  activity  vague  and  unregulated  at  first,  but  with  an 
ever-increasing  definiteness  of  purpose.     The  expansion  is 
commonly  at  once  geographical,  scientific,  and  theosophical. 
The  accidents  of  history  determine  the  direction  of  discovery 
and  provide  the  particular  external  materials  for  the  spirit's 
us€,  but  the  whole  movement  accrues  eventually  to  character 
and  becomes  permanent  in  an  enlarged  racial  consciousness, 
^gypt,  India,  and  Persia  at  some  time  passed  through  such 
spiritual  epochs,  but  the  awakening  of  the' peoples  of  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  known  above  all 
either  similar  events  as  the  Renaissance.    There  was  then  a 
genuine  new  birth  of  the  human  spirit,  an  advance  for  two 
rnystic  centuries  into  a  new  condition  of  freedom,  an  elevation 
of  mind  and  soul  such  as  the  race  had  experienced  before  but 
Once  or  twice  in  its  history.     The  vague  unrest  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  an  early  sign  of  gestation,  of  awakening  energy. 
The  new  birth  was  announced  by  the  revival  of  the  sense  of 
^vender  and  by  the  desire  for  exploration.     Undiscovered 
'ands  and  seas  offered  the  opportunity  of  physical  expansion. 
The  unsolved  problems  of  the  stars  excited  the  mind  to  ex- 
plore the  heavens.    The  accident  of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire occasioned  the  migration  of  scholars  westward;  their  ab- 
sorption   in    the    humanistic    movement    inaugurated    by 
Petrarch  and  his  followers  increased  the  scope  of  the  New 
Learning  and  led  to  a  more  complete  resuscitation  of  the 
past.   To  the  wisdom  of  the  Jews  were  added  the  forgotten 
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speculations  of  the  Greeks.  It  happened  that  Virgil  was  the 
iirst  of  the  classic  texts  to  be  printed,  but  Greek  was  the 
favorite  symbol  of  scholarship:  Homer  was  printed  in  1488; 
Aristotle,  in  1498;  and  Plato  in  15 13.  The  affiliation  with 
the  Greek  spirit  was  the  primary  fact  of  the  Italian 
renaissance.  Through  the  retention  of  the  germs  of  spirit- 
ual freedom  contained  in  the  literature  of  Hellas,  the  desire 
for  knowledge  was  quickened,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  was 
restored,  and  the  horizons  of  speculation  were  widened 
through  all  the  western  lands.  The  immediate  direction  of 
energy,  the  materials  upon  which  the  new  life  was  expended, 
were  the  accidents  of  the  environment.  That  which  was  per- 
manent was  a  certain  elevation  of  soul  and  freedom  of  spirit 
— a  freedom  that  still  gives  motive  to  the  modern  world. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  history  as  the 
beginning  of  another  European  renaissance.  An  expansive 
movement  in  human  affairs  became  conspicuous  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  tide  of  which  was  felt  upon  the 
farthest  shore.  An  old  order  was  closed  in  Europe  by  the 
popular  revolutions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
An  impulse  for  freedom  was  initiated  by  the  cries  of  fra- 
ternity and  equality  sounding  from  the  French  Revolution. 
The  century  witnessed  the  liberal  movement  in  religion,  the 
republican  movement  in  politics,  the  romantic  movement  in 
art,  the  scientific  movement  in  education,  the  industrial 
movement  in  sociology.  Geographical  expansion  has  been 
effected  through  the  exploration  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the 
settlement  of  untilled  lands  in  other  continents,  and  the  con- 
quest of  inferior  peoples  by  the  dominant  races.  Natural 
forces  hitherto  unknown  or  unemployed  have  been  discov- 
ered and  applied  to  service.  By  means  of  improved  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes  the  minute  and  the  distant  have  been 
brought  within  the  ken  of  science.  Philosophic  speculation 
has  been  more  daring  and  far-reaching  than  before.  Never 
was  man  more  active,  more  efficient,  more  like  a  god.  All 
outward  motion  is  a  sign  of  inward  growth.  Outer  expan- 
sion answers  to  inner  expansion — even  as  conservatism  and 
contraction  of  boundaries  testify  to  inner  decay.     Man  has 
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awakened  again  spiritually.  A  cycle  of  growth  is  completed 
and  new  and  more  psychic  paths  are  entered  upon.  Not 
now  to  Greece  but  to  the  Orient — to  that  which  lay  behind 
Greece,  to  that  which  tinctured  the  lore  of  Plato  and  the  di- 
alectics of  Aristotle,  to  more  primitive  sources  of  life — the 
Western  race  is  tending.  The  privilege  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  enjoyed  above  all  other  centuries  was  its  access 
to  the  East. 

II. 

The  way  to  the  Orient  had  been  found  as  early  as  the 
year  1500  by  Portuguese  sailors,  and  by  the  year  1600  trade 
with  India  and  China  was  inaugurated  by  English  mer- 
chantmen. And  still  to  the  Orient  all  vessels  are  turning. 
That  was  a  memorable  historic  event  in  1853,  when  Com- 
modore Perry  with  his  "black  ships"  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Yedo  to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  trade  with  Japan. 
Equally  significant  was  the  year  1869,  when  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal was  formally  opened  and  the  Union  Pacific  rails  were 
laid  across  the  American  Continent.  In  1885  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company  completed  its  three  thousand  miles 
of  highway  to  Port  Moody,  and  another  oceanic  route  to  the 
East  was  established.  In  1891  the  Czarowitz  drove  the  firs^ 
spike  for  the  Siberian  railway  at  Vladivostok,  on  the  Japan 
Sea.  More  recently  the  course  of  events  established  the 
United  States  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  on  the  route  to 
the  Orient.  Other  highways  are  being  surveyed  across 
Europe  and  Asia.  Easy  intercommunication  is  everywhere 
assured  at  the  opening  of  the  century. 

Trade  and  commerce  with  the  East  have  been  effected  not 
merely  in  goods  and  fabrics,  but  also  in  subtler  properties. 
In  the  ships  of  the  tradesmen  scholarship  sailed.    As  in  the 
earlier  renaissance,  scholastic  criticism  preceded  the  appro- 
priation of  spiritual  results.     What  Petrarch,  Marsigli,  the 
eminent  Chrysolorus,  and  other  Florentine  scholars  did  for 
Hellenism,  Sir  William  Jones,  Schlegel,  Bobb,  Du  Perron, 
Spiegel,  Miiller,  Whitney,  Harper,  and  other  noted  scholars 
accomplished  for  the  Oriental.    While  remembering  the  dis- 
closures of  science  respecting  the  operations  of  nature,  it  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief  conquests  of  the  new 
learning  in  this  age  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  human 
history.  Whole  acts  in  the  drama  of  the  world  have  been 
discovered.  Treasures  have  been  unearthed  that  surpass  in 
human  value  the  discoveries  of  all  previous  centuries.  The 
entire  sacred  literature  of  the  race  is  disclosed  for  the  student 
of  religions.  The  veil  is  drawn  from  the  mysteries  of  Egypt. 
India,  the  home  of  Brahmanism,  the  birthplace  of  Buddhism, 
and  the  refuge  of  Zoroastrianism,  is  as  an  open  book. 
Through  the  work  of  philologists  we  know  something  of  the 
history  of  words  and  conceptions,  and  of  the  momentous 
events,  the  intellectual  battles,  the  life  dramas,  that  words 
represent. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  recently  the  Occident  came 
into  its  inheritance  of  Oriental  wisdom.  The  ignorance  of 
Europe  regarding  the  East  was  nearly  total  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments,"  said  King  Lear  in  blind  reproof  of  Edgar.  "You 
will  say  they  are  Persian."  A  hundred  years  ago  Persia  was 
still  hardly  more  than  a  name;  India,  a  vast  outlying  region; 
Egypt,  a  sphinx  hidden  in  the  sands.  The  demand  made  by 
Voltaire  for  the  substitution  of  the  ancient  moral  systems 
for  Christianity  was  based  upon  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
those  systems.  The  Eastern  poems  of  Moore,  Southey,  and 
Byron  do  not  strike  below  the  surface  of  their  subjects.  It 
was  not  until  1783,  when  Sir  William  Jones  published  a 
translation  of  the  Indian  poem  **Sa  Kuntala,"  that  English 
scholars  became  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  immense 
and  complete  Indian  literature.  The  Upanishads  were  ac- 
cessible to  European  scholars  only  in  a  translation  of  a  Per- 
sian version  rendered  into  Latin  by  Auquetil  du  Perron  in 
1802.  The  celebrated  Indian  Rammahun  Roy,  who  visited 
England  in  1831,  was  the  first  Brahman  to  appear  in  Europe 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  It  was  not  till  1832  that  a  chair 
of  Sanskrit  was  established  in  Oxford.  Professor  Wilson, 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  translated  only  a  part  of  the 
*'Rig-Veda  Sanhita."  Professor  Max  Muller  published  ia 
1849  the  text  and  commentar>^  of  the  ''Rig-Veda.''  The  old— 
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est  book  of  the  Aryan  race  was  then  for  the  first  time  ac^- 
cessible  to  students.    As  with  the  Vedas  of  the  Brahmans, 
so  with  the  Avesta  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the  Pitaka  of  the 
Buddhists,  the  Kings  of  the  Confucians,  the  Koran  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.    Until 
1859  the  language  which  the  Parsees — the  modem  disciples 
of  Zoroaster — used  in  their  worship  was  an  unknown  tongue 
even  to  themselves.    The  Rosetta  stone  was  found  in  1779, 
but  waited  long  for  Champollion  and  Letronne  to  use  it  for 
unlocking  the  vast  religious  literature  of  Egypt.     The  re- 
searches of  M.  Edouard  Neville  and  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt 
are  known  to  the  youngest.    The  verses  of  Omar  may  fairly 
be  classed  in  our  current  literature.    It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  Lafcadio  Heam  became  a  member  of  the  college  at 
Tokio  and  began  the  publication  of  those  wonderful  essays 
that  alone  interpret  the  inner  life  of  Japan  to  Western  ob- 
servers.   It  was  left  to  Kipling  to  annex  an  entirely  new  field 
to  literature.     To  the  closing  years  of  the  century  belong 
also  the  right  reading  of  our  own  Hebrew  scriptures  and  the 
just  recognition  of  the  Oriental  forces  affecting  the  early 
Christian    theology,    and   it    seems   not   unlikely    that    the 
classics  themselves  will  be  reread  in  the  light  of  the  new 
learning. 

The  activity  of  European  scholarship  is  not  without  its 
spiritual  ground.  The  search  in  the  Orient  is  instinctive  and 
intuitive.  For  fourteen  centuries  and  more  the  Greek  man- 
uscripts lay  in  the  Italian  libraries  unnoticed,  waiting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intelligence  capable  of  interpreting  them. 
It  was  not  their  discovery  that  caused  the  Renaissance;  it 
was  the  Renaissance  that  caused  their  discovery.  To-day 
some  spiritual  attraction,  some  feeling  of  kinship,  is  drawing 
the  West  to  the  East.  It  is  too  soon  to  measure  the  results 
oi  the  influence;  it  is  hardly  time  to  be  predictive.  This 
u^uchmay  be  understood:  that  only  the  best  will  be  absorbed. 
Schopenhauer,  on  reading  the  Upanishads,  pronounced  the 
Vedantic  philosophy  a  product  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
predicted  that  Indian  wisdom  would  flow  back  upon  Europe 
and  produce  a  thorough  change  in  its  knowing  and  thinking. 
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In  the  first  edition  (1818)  of  his  Welt  als  IVille  und  Vars- 
tellung  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  influence  of  Sanskrit 
literature  would  not  be  less  profound  than  the  revival  of 
the  Greek  in  the  fourteenth  century.  As  is  well  known, 
Schopenhauer's  own  philosophy  was  strongly  impregnated 
by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Orient 
is  the  original  home  of  theosophy,  a  term  denoting  that  form 
of  philosophic  thought  which  claims  a  special  insight  into 
the  divine  nature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  transcen- 
dental movement,  from  its  rise  in  Germany  to  its  evaporation 
in  the  excesses  of  the  "newness"  in  New  England,  was  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  theosophical  teachings  of  Eastern 
sages.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  New  England 
**Dial,"  the  organ  of  the  new  philosophy,  was  the  chapters 
on  "Ethnic  Scriptures,*'  which  contained  texts  from  the 
Veeshnu  Sarma,  the  laws  of  Menu,  Confucius,  the  Desatir, 
the  Chinese  "Four  Books,"  Hermes  Trismeg^stus,  and  Chal- 
dean oracles.  Modern  theosophy  was  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1875  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott, 
the  objects  of  the  society  being  "to  form  a  nucleus  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood"  and  "to  investigate  the  unexplained 
laws  of  nature  and  the  physical  powers  of  man."  The  exten- 
sion of  this  and  similar  orders  in  America  and  Europe  has 
been  phenomenal.  Antique  oracular  style,  allegorical  and 
esoteric  methods  appear  again  in  the  fables  and  apothegms 
of  so  modern  and  antagonistic  a  philosopher  as  Nietzsche. 
The  Oriental  influence  will  most  certainly  count  on  the  side 
of  idealism.  It  will  tend  to  emotionalize  the  European  in- 
tellect. It  will  quicken  imagination.  It  will  work  for  unity. 
It  will  effect  brotherhood. 

Some  of  the  practical  effects  of  Orientalism  may  be  de- 
termined by  its  modification  of  Western  artistic  modes.  The 
Greek  influence  on  Italian  art  was  in  the  direction  of  more 
perfect  and  elaborate  form.  Painting  lost  its  descriptive  and 
symbolical  power  and  assumed  the  motive  of  pure  form.  By 
the  time  of  the  high  Renaissance  art  forms  had  become  fully 
abstracted  from  meaning,  and  in  the  next  century  in  Italy  art 
was  so  conventionalized  that  it  failed  to  serve  any  human 
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interest  and  the  life-energy  came  to  be  exercised  elsewhere. 
But  theosophical  growth  is  inner:  it  depends  upon  experi- 
ence and  eventuates  in  character.    Such  beauty  as  it  evolves 
will  be  characteristic,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  inner 
thought.     The  outer  form  will  tend  to  attenuate  till  it  be- 
comes the  veriest  symbol.     The  more  mystical  the  feeling, 
the  more  vague  and  indefinite  will  be  the  form.    The  form- 
lessness of  Oriental  literature  has  often  been  remarked  upon. 
Japanese  art,  while  not  particularly  mystical,  inclines  to  the 
characteristic.    The  music-dramas  of  Wagner  well  illustrate 
the  new  mode  in  the  West.    Beethoven  was  the  last  exponent 
of  the  music  of  classic  form.     Wagner  through  Schopen- 
hauer became  a  convert  to  Orientalism  and  created  a  music 
of  character  dependent  upon  a  philosophical  system.    Sounds 
exist  not  for  themselves  but  for  what  they  signify.     The 
symbolistic  manner  is  carried  still  farther  in  the  plays  of 
Maeterlinck,  where  outward  action  almost  ceases,  that  the 
observer  may  follow  the  play  of  feeling  and  fancy  with  un- 
impeded motion.     *'The  time  will  come,"  says  Maeterlinck, 
"when  our  souls  will  know  of  each  other  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  senses." 

An  exception  to  the  general  philosophic  influence  seems 
to  be  afforded  by  the  writings  of  Omar,  which  are  unidealistic 
and  seek  the  ultimate  peace  in  sensation: 

A  moment's  halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  being  from  the  well  amid  the  waste — 
And  lo!  the  phantom  caravan  has  reached 
The  nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh,  make  haste! 

But  Omar  was  himself  a  rebel  against  the  orthodox  Puritan- 
ism of  his  time  and  the  explanation  of  the  amazing  hold  his 
^Mtaijfaf  have  suddenly  acquired  upon  the  English  race  is 
their  association  with  the  same  rebellious  spirit  in  the  West. 
Their  acceptance  betokens  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  orthodoxies,  and  Omar  in  reality  works  indirectly 
for  the  spread  of  the  idealism  he  opposed.  The  company  of 
Omarians  that  meet  in  London  in  the  midst  of  roses  and 
over  wine  are  simply  agnostic;  and  if  their  contentment  is  not 
in  thought,  it  is  certainly  not  in  sensation. 
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Science  and  theosophy  represent  different  phases  of  the 
great  awakening  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  emphasis 
is  now  on  the  outer  and  now  on  the  inner.  But  it  is  wisdom 
and  not  knowledge  that  endures.  The  new  cycle  will  wit- 
ness the  positive  increase  in  the  human  race  of  thought,  of 
experience,  of  character,  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

III. 

It  is  now  possible  to  predict  the  affiliation  of  democracy 
with  Orientalism.    A  casual  observer  would  not  fail  to  note 
the  Pacific  interests  of  America,  the  maintenance  of  the 
**open  door"  eastward  for  commerce,  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  in  Oriental  subjects,  the  intervisitation  of  the 
teachers   of    all    systems — the    missionary   activity    of    the 
Churches  in  one  direction  and  the  successful  propagandism 
of  the  new  Vedantism  in  the  other  direction.    It  is  recalled 
that  at  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
youngest  of  the  universities,  the  fullest  provision  was  made 
for  the  oldest  of  the  languages;  that  the  first  doctor's  degree 
given  by  this  university  is  held  by  a  student  from  Japan  for 
pn>ficiency  in  the  Semitic  field:  that  its  first  building  for  the 
use  of  a  devvartment  of  langruage  was  an  Oriental  hall;  and 
that  its  endv^wmeni  pro\-ides  for  a  series  of  lectures  to  be 
given  annually  in  the  cities  of  the  East  by  Western  scholars. 
At\vl  when  one  sees  in  America  vast  concourses  of  people 
wearing  the  garb  and  bearing  the  s>Tnbols  of  devotees  to 
s^^Kie  ''mystic   shrine,"   he  is  impelled   to  wonder  at   the 
strength  ot   inigrator\-   secrecies^     There  arc   these  many 
vHtter  sigiis  v^f  an  imier  idenriry.     In  certain  emodonaL  im- 
;xgiiu:ive.  aitvl  rx^dec:i\^  states.  Aniericans  are  often  farther 
trvHU  KurvHx^ans  thaix  trv>:u  uiany  AsiaiicSw    Amid  all  our  di- 
\xrr^:\,  :hc^x^  is  iti  Air.enca  a  profcmn^i  sense  oi  nnity.    To 
^\tn  r.^vlc^^^r.v:t:x^^  nrs:  aiivi  then  unxxi.  oar  two  great  wars 
^\x^rx^  xx^ht.     rhe  \<'ti\>?oehy  ot  irKiiv^iualism  is  oar  inher- 
^:i:N>r  :h\  r.t  V  urv  ^xr.     l>  the  Ircixr:  phflotsopliy  ot  oneness 
x\^  tv>r>i  :vr  vVr:^.r/.v.i::or,  o£  ocr  r*cincir>if  oc  unity.    The  ab- 
>4,i:y:x\^  oc  ^''  .^*  a  vxv^r-rvr.  rrinctpCe  §:i^^<  importance  to 
tX^  :^v- xr^  vn:  ji  ^rvx:-:  :;  jCso  ra>vtce>  5oc  brotherhood. 
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It  is  this  consciousness  of  a  common  life  direction  that  is 

bringing  together  again  the  various  ethnic  streams  of  the 

Aryan  race,  after  a  separation  so  long  that  the  recollection  of 

their  common  source  has  been  completely  lost. 

Three  American  writers  illustrate  different  phases  of  the 

reunion.     In  the  works  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Emerson,  and 

Whitman,  I  find  the  affirmation  of  my  thesis. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  one  of  the  first  among  American  men 

of  letters  to  be  possessed  with  a  passion  for  travel.    He  was 

an  American  Ulysses,  "always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart." 

Other  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem  spring  to  the  memory  at 

the  suggestion,  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  applicable 

the  poem  is  to  Taylor  and  all  wandering  men: 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suflfer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone.    .    .    . 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

Beginning  his  wanderings  in  his  youth,  Taylor  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  lifetime  nearly  every  country  of  the  globe. 
During  a  single  journey,  begun  in  1851,  he  traversed  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  traveling  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  thousand  miles.  He  went  with  Commodore 
Perry  to  Japan  in  1853.  Keenly  observant,  with  insatiable 
<^uriosity,  with  a  ready  and  reliable  pen,  he  was  our  best  re- 
porter abroad.  But  more  than  a  mere  observer  and  re- 
corder, he  had  the  genius  of  identifying  himself  with  the  life 
of  many  peoples.  On  the  whole,  he  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous ethnic  identity  of  the  age.  He  seemed  to  be  German, 
Spanish,  Syrian,  at  need.  Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  Taylor's  experiences  abroad  was  his 
travel  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  He  felt  himself  drawn  to 
these  peoples  as  to  no  others.  Not  inappropriately  Hicks, 
^f^en  commissioned  to  draw  his  portrait,  painted  him  in 
Asiatic  costume,  turbaned,  smoking,  sitting  cross-legged 
^Pon  a  roof-top  of  Damascus.     E.  C.  Stedman,  remarking 
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upon  Taylor's  affinity  with  the  East,  noted  the  Oriental  like-  ^ 
ness  **in  those  down-dropping  eyelids  which  made  his  pro — 
file  like  Tennyson's;  in  his  aquiline  nose,  with  the  expressive^ 
tremor  of  the  nostrils  as  he  spoke;  in  his  thinly  tufted  chin,^ 
his  close-curling  hair;  his  love  of  spices,  music,  coffee,  colors,^ 
and  perfumes;  his  sensitiveness  to  outdoor  influences,  to  tb^ 
freshness  of  the  morning,  the  bath,  the  elemental  touch  of  aiir 
and  water,  and  the  life-giving  sun."    It  was  to  be  expected 
that  his  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  would  give  him  freest  outlet 
for  song.     Unrestrained,  glowing  with  color,  languorous^ 
heavy  with  perfume,  these  lyrics  not  only  represent  Taylor's 
freshest,  most  vivid,  and  most  spontaneous  poetic  work,  but 
also  are  superior  to  anything  of  their  kind  in  literature,  being 
freed  from  the  **honeyed  monotony  of  Moore's  Orientalism 
and  the  bookishness  of  Southey."     They  are  indeed  the 
**flowers  of  a  life  that  had  ripened  in  the  suns  of  many  lands." 
When  the  poet  came  to  the  **Land  of  the  East,"  his  soul 
seemed  native: 

All  things  to  him  were  the  visible  forms 

Of  early  and  precious  dreams — 
Familiar  Wsions  that  mocked  his  quest 

Beside  the  Western  streams. 
Or  gleamed  in  the  gold  of  the  clouds,  unrolled 

In  the  sunset*s  dying  beams. 

Flowers*  too,  shed  their  welcome;  the  birds  claimed  kinship. 

The  Pi>et  said :  "I  will  here  abide. 

In  the  Suns  unclouded  door; 
Here  are  the  wells  of  all  delight 

On  the  lost  Arcadian  shore: 
Here  is  the  light  on  sea  and  land* 

And  the  dream  deceives  no  more." 

When  the  pix't  hade  farewell  to  stm  and  pahn,  he  was  frank  to 
n\»ke  the  foUowng  confession: 

I  tvHind.  among  thv\s=e  Cha<lr^  of  the  Sun, 

The  ci|>her  of  my  natute-- the  rriease 
i^^f  hatHevl  jK^w^^r^  whkh  els«  had  Berer  won 
That  tree  fut^hnem.  whv>$e  irwti  b  peace. 

PttN  Km^  was  attractevl  to  the  East  because  of  its  permission 
u(  hYt^  tt  wot  ion  atnl  hi^  inia§:ination:  Emo^on  was  drawn 
\\\\\\\tx  that  he  n%ht  app^^pnate  its  deep  ^lecnlative  wis- 
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Some  would  think  to  select  Alcott  rather  than  Emer- 
an  exponent  of  oracular  wisdom;  but  Alcott  was  fed 
speculations  of  Greece  and  introduced  no  thought 
not  in  Pythagoras  or  Plato.  Emerson  was  the  sage, 
r.  Brahmanism  being  a  state  of  being  rather  than  a 
lie  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  highest  condition, 
y  features  recall  the  idea  of  Nirvana.  Said  an  Indian 
of  Emerson:  "There  is  that  hushed,  ineffable,  self-con- 
calmness  over  his  countenance  so  familiar  to  us  who 
tudied  the  expression  of  Gotama's  image  in  every 
^"  In  "Representative  Men"  Plato  is  described  as 
\  Asia  and  Egypt  and  imbibing  the  ideal  of  one  deity 
:h  all  things  are  absorbed.  From  the  same  source 
>n  drew  much  of  his  serene  idealism.  The  Bhagavad 
id  other  Upanishads,  the  writings  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz, 
mong  his  favorite  reading.  "He  delights,"  said  W. 
ris,  "in  the  all-absorbing  unity  of  the  Brahman,  in  the 
>uncing  ethics  of  the  Chinese  and  Persian,  in  the 
eless  images  of  the  Arabian  and  Hindoo."  Without 
g  upon  all  aspects  of  Emerson's  Orientalism,  it  may  be 
at  it  was  his  mission  to  translate  to  Western  readers 
losophy  of  unity.  Above  all  men  of  his  generation  in 
a,  he  perceived  the  occult  relationship  between  man 
e  universe.  Matter,  a  Hindoo  seer  might  explain,  is 
nere  succession  of  appearances,  nor  yet  a  creation  of 
un  of  man,  but  a  mysterious  marvelous  putting  forth 
^rard  form  of  beauty  that  which  is  inwardly  realized  in 
nan  soul.  There  is  nowhere  in  literature  so  admirable 
ome  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  as  the  poem  "Brahma" — 
►em  which  was  greeted  with  smiles  and  looks  of  amaze- 
vhen  it  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Atlantic 
y  in  1857,  which  is  still  not  so  well  understood,  forty 
e  years  after,  as  not  to  need  quotation: 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 

I  keep,  and  pass,  ancTturn  again. 
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Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  bhey  fly  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 

And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven; 
But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good. 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

Probably  the  poem  still  needs  the  commentary  of  a  prose 
passage  in  ^^Representative  Men,"  which  summarizes  so  ad- 
mirably the  spirit  of  the  Indian  philosophy: 

*The  Same,  the  Same:  friend  and  foe  are  of  one  stuff;  the 
plowman*  the  plow,  and  the  furrow  are  of  one  stuff;  and  the 
stuff  is  such,  and  so  much,  that  the  variations  of  form  are  un- 
important.    *You  are  fit/  says  the  supreme  Krishna  to  a 
sagl^»  *to  apprehend  that  you  are  not  distinct  from  me.    That 
which  I  am  thou  art,  and  that  also  is  this  world,  with  its  gods 
and  herwfs  and  mankind.    Men  contemplate  distinction,  be- 
cause they  are  stupefied  with  ignorance.'    'The  words  /  and 
mii^r  ov>nstitute  ignorance.    WTiat  is  the  great  end  of  all,  you 
^all  now  learn  from  me.    It  is  soul— one  in  all  bodies;  pcr- 
vavWnjr*  uniK>rm,  perfect,  preeminent  over  nature;  exempt 
frv>nt  Nrth.  grv^wth,  and  decay:  omnipresent,  made  up  of  true 
kiK>wk\i^,  independent:  uncomiected  with  unrealities,  with 
nan>e.  spevne^  and  the  nw^i:  in  time  past,  present,  and  to 
\»wte      The  kiK^wlevlgxr  that  this  spirit,  wfaidi  is  essentially 
K>«e.  i$  in  vv>e's  vnvt>  ainl  in  a!!  other  bodies  is  die  wisdcnn  of 
\>ne  wiK\  k*.H>^s  the  unity  vM  things^    As  one  di£Fiisive  air, 
|>*$:^ii^  :hrvHxs^  the  y<T^x:lk:iotts  ot  a  flute,  is  distinguished 
*^  the  *x^<tn^  v>?  A  5CJt!<^.  $0  the  natnre  ot  the  Great  Spirit  is 
^x'^^x'e.  :^^H^^.  x:s  iocttts  V  rrstrdsoil  aiisiB^  mMn  the  coose- 
<V!^N>i^  xX  ^v^:s^  \\  >jer,  :be  >r-5enK5ce  oc  tbe  investing  form,  as 
:>^^:  vN!  ^\xt  v>r  :  V  n^s:.  ^^j-  v^e^r.^^^ec.  there  is  ©o  <&tinction.' 
'  W  >fc>vv*c  >^\>rvkt  ict  >c:  X  C2ixrx3e$at30e  ot  \lsfana«  who  is 
xk«:^^4t  >fc-:h  ^::  :i;xr^>^  jLrxx  i>  ^>  Ne  re§:ar\5ed  hv  the  wise  as 
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not  differing  from,  but  as  the  same  as  themselves.  I  neither 
am  groing  nor  coming;  nor  is  my  dwelling  in  any  one  place; 
nor  art  thou,  thou;  nor  are  others,  others;  nor  am  I,  I.'  As 
if  he  had  said,  'All  is  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  Vishnu;  and 
animals  and  stars  are  transient  paintings;  and  light  is  white- 
wash; and  durations  are  deceptive;  and  form  is  imprisonment; 
and  heaven  itself  a  decoy.'  That  which  the  soul  seeks  is  reso- 
lution into  being,  above  form,  out  of  Tartarus,  and  out  of 
heaven — liberation  from  nature." 

After  such  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  unity,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Indian  thinkers  claim  Emerson  as  of  their 
own  blood.     From  far  Calcutta,  Mazoomdar,  a  Brahman, 
wrote  of  Emerson:  "He  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  geo- 
graphical mistake.     He  ought  to  have  been  bom  in  India. 
Perhaps  Hindoos  were  closer  kinsmen  to  him  than  his  own 
nation,  because  every  typical  Hindoo  is  a  child  of  nature. 
All  our  ancient  religion  is  the  utterance  of  the   Infinite 
through  nature's  symbolism."  But  no!  India  is  not  so  much 
a  geographical  region  as  a  condition  of  being,  a  spirit,  an  at- 
titude.   India  is  here  or  nowhere.    It  is  one  of  the  romantic 
incidents  of  history  that  the  ancient  sacred  texts  were  re- 
covered, even  for  their  own  peoples,  through  the  agency  of 
Western  scholarship;  it  may  happen  that  the  spiritual  man- 
tle of  Elijah  will  fall  upon  some  Western  Elisha. 

Emerson  was  a  home-stayer,  but  Whitman,  like  Taylor, 
was  a  traveler — ^a  spirtual  traveler,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  did  he  know  all  lands,  observe  all  facts,  absorb  all  lives, 
contain  all  thoughts.  He  stands  conspicuous  among  men 
for  his  enormous  absorptive  capacity.  His  was  a  ^'balanced 
soul,"  even  as  Emerson  described  Plato's  to  be,  at  home  at 
once  in  the  "phenomenal"  and  the  "real."  The  East  and  the 
West  are  equally  understood  and  included  in  his  all-contain- 
ing pages. 

^y  spirit  has  pass'd   in  compassion   and   determination   around   the 

^liolc  earth, 
^  have  look'd  for  equals  and  lovers,  and  found  them  ready  for  me  in  all 

lands; 
^  think  some  divine  rapport  has  equalized  me  with  them. 


..  - , ..  "  ,_-o-•ts^-Jsr^-- 
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avatars  in  human  forms,"  "the  spots  of  the  successions  of 
priests  on  the  earth,"  the  place  of  pyramids  and  obelisks, 
Japan,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

His  thought  also  spans  these  vast  distances.  The  specula- 
tions of  India  illumine  his  pages.  It  is  remarkable  that  Vedan- 
tists  and  Parses  grasp  the  significance  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  at 
first  reading:  they  understand  its  principles  of  distinction  and 
unity,  its  celebration  of  the  Self,  the  deference  of  the  "Me" 
to  the  "real  Me,"  its  contentment  with  being,  its  mystic  pan- 
theism, its  doctrine  of  translations  and  avataras,  its  nature- 
worship,  its  all-embracing  symbolism.  This  gladness  at 
birth,  immense  egotism,  acceptance  of  evil,  content  at 
death,  do  not  offend  them  as  many  Western  readers — for 
their  own  philosophy  teaches  the  necessity  of  many  births  and 
deaths,  the  importance  of  personality,  the  acceptance  of  such 
conditions  as  the  soul  selects  in  birth  and  life.  "On  the  Beach 
at  Night  Alone"  is  as  all-absorbing  as  any  Indian  poem.  "All 
Is  Truth"  is  readily  received  by  a  mind  that  understands  Em- 
erson's "Brahma"  and  "Uriel." 

Yet  what  is  remarkable  about  Whitman  is  not  his  transla- 
tion of  another  literature  but  the  attainment  in  his  own  per- 
sonality of  a  given  plane  of  being.    His  was  an  original  wis- 
dom, an  intuitive  comprehension  of  things.    "I  need  no  as- 
surances; I  am  a  man  preoccupied  of  his  own  soul."    There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  belittling  his  knowledge  or  con- 
scious motive  in  chanting  the  songs  of  the  Orient.    He  was 
well  aware  of  the  course  of  events  that  was  bringing  the  ge- 
ographies together,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  further- 
ing the  tendency.    In  "Facing  West  from  California's  Shore" 
he  knew  full  well  the  import  of  the  circle: 

l<'acing  west  from  California's  shore, 

Inqtriring,  tireless,  seeking  what  is  yet  unfound, 

I,  a  child,  very  old,  over  waves,  toward  the  ihouse  of  maternity,  the  land 

of  migrations,  look  afar, 
Look  off  the  shores  of  my  Western  sea,  the  circle  almost  circled; 
For  starting  westward  from  Hindustan,  from  the  vales  of  Kashmere, 
From  Asia,  from  the  north,  from  the  God,  the  sage,  and  the  hero, 
From  the  South,  from  the  flowery  peninsulas  and  the  spice  islands, 
Long  having  wandered  since,  round  the  earth  having  wander'd, 
l^ow  I  face  home  again,  very  pleas'd  and  joyous — 
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(But  where  is  what  I  started  for  so  long  ago? 
And  why  is  it  yet  unfound?) 

Two  other  poems  set  forth  Whitman's  understanding   o/ 
the  effects  of  the  interaction  of  East  and  West:  "A  Broadwsij^ 
Pageant"  and  "Passage  to  India."    In  1867  certain  envoys 
from  Eastern  peoples  visited  New  York. 

Over  the  Western  sea  hither  from  Niphon  come. 
Courteous,  the  swart-cheek'd,  two-sworded  envoys. 
Leaning  back  in  their  open  barouches,  bareheaded,  impassive. 
Ride  to-day  through  Manhattan. 

The  pageant  was  for  Whitman  the  occasion  of  a  prophecy. 
He  perceived  in  the  "nobles  of  Niphon"  the  errand-bringers 
of  the  whole  Orient. 

The  Originatress  comes. 

The  nest  of  languages,  the  bequeather  of  poems,  the  race  of  eld. 

Florid  with  blood,  pensive,  rapt  with  musings,  hot  with  passion. 

Sultry  with  perfume,  with  ample  and  flowing  garments, 

With  sunburned  visage,  with  intense  and  glittering  eyes. 

The  race  of  Brahma  comes. 

Lithe  and  silent  the  Hindoo  appears,  the  Asiatic  continent  itself  appears, 

the  past,  the  dead. 
The  murky  night-morning  of  wonder  and  fable  inscrutable. 
The  envclop'd  mysteries,  the  old  and  unknown  hive-bees. 
The   north,   the   sweltering  south,   eastern   Assjrria,   the   Hebrews,   the 

ancient  of  ancients. 
Vast  desolated  cities,  the  gliding  present — all  of  these,  and  more,  are 

in  the  pageant-procession. 

The  coming  of  the  envoys  betokened  the  opening  of  the 
Eastern  doors.  The  sleep  of  the  ages  had  done  its  work.  The 
first  cycle  of  progress  from  the  start  in  Paradise  was  finished. 
From  America,  the  "Libertad  of  the  world,"  would  spring  a 
"greater  supremacy:'*  Asia  to  be  renewed  for  a  second  cycle 
through  absorbing  the  experiences  the  race  had  gained  in  its 
journey  westNx^ard. 

"Passage  to  India*'  reverses  the  prophecy.  Its  occasion 
was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  by  which  the  rondure  of  the  worid  was  at 
last  accomplished.  Passage  to  India  meant  passage  to  the 
•*most  populous,  wealthiest  of  earth's  lands;"  it  meant  pas- 
sage to  "primal  thought. 
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:uitions,"  passage  to  "flowing  literatures,"  '^'tremendous  ep- 
cs/'  "budding  bibles,"  passage  to  "old  occult  Brahma,"  and 
*the  tender  and  junior  Buddha."  It  meant  passage  to  more 
than  India,  the  solving  of  "aged  fierce  enigmas,"  "mastership 
of  strangling  problems,"  the  telling  of  the  "secrets  of  the 
earth  and  sky."  It  meant  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  the  ex- 
ploration of  "Nature  and  its  wonders,  Time  and  Space  and 
Death." 

0  Thou  transcendent, 
Nameless,  tihe  fiber  and  the  breath, 

Lt^ht  of  the  light,  shedding  forljh  universes,  thou  center  of  them, 
Thou  mightier  center  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  loving, 
Thou  moral  spiritual  fountain— affection's  source — ^thou  reservoir. 
Thou  pulse — ^thou  motive  of  the  stars,  suns,  systems. 
That,  circling,  move  in  order,  safe,  harmonious, 
Athwart  the  shapeless  vastnesses  of  space. 

How  should  I  think,  how  breathe  a  single  breath,  how  speak,  if,  out  of 
myself, 
1  could  not  launch,  to  those,  superior  universes? 

Taylor  betrays  the  closeness  of  kinship  between  the  West 
and  the  East  in  point  of  personal  character  and  emotional 
and  imaginative  temperament.  Emerson  attained  through 
natural  evolution  the  condition  of  a  Brahman,  and  promul- 
gated, with  a  conscious  knowledge  of  its  source,  the  Indian 
doctrine  of  unity.  Whitman,  testing  the  principle  of  unity, 
passed  in  compassion  around  the  circle  of  the  globe,  per- 
ceived the  cyclic  currents  of  progress — that  "the  lords  of  life 
pass  from  east  to  west" — and  predicted  from  the  course  of  the 
sun  the  spiritual  rejuvenescence  of  America  through  contact 
^ith  Asiatic  thought,  and  thence  the  spread  and  ultimate  su- 
premacy of  the  democratic  principle.  "In  our  own  day," 
writes  William  Sloane  Kennedy,  "the  great  task  is  ended,  and 
we  now  stand,  with  hand  over  eyes,  gazing  far  over  the  blue 
Pacific  to  the  ancestral  home  whence  ages  ago  we  set  out." 

Oscar  L.  Triggs. 


REVIEWS. 

THE    VIRGINIA    EDITION   OF   POK. 
The  ComplETb  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Edited  by  James  A.  Har- 
rison, Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    Twelve  mo.,  17  toU. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company. 

The  Virginia  Edition  of  Poe  marks  an  epoch  in  Poe  study 
and  investigation  and  must  furnish  fresh  material  for  the 
literary  critic.     This  is   high  praise  for  its  editor.  Prof. 
Harrison,  but  it  is  just  praise.    The  great  service  done  in 
this  edition  is  in  finally  establishing  the  text  of  Poe  with  all 
accessible  variorum  readings  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  serious  questionings.    The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we 
have  had  to  wait  thus  long,  more  than  fifty  years  after  Poe's 
death,  for  this  very  natural  examination  and  verification  of 
accessible  records.    This  was  largely  because  Griswold  had 
been  left  Poe's  literary  executor;  and  while  it  was  known  that 
his  personal  attitude  was  hostile  to  the  poet,  still  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  with  access  to  many  manuscripts  and  most  of  the 
material,  he  had  been  reasonably  conscientious  in  the  care  of 
Poe's  text,  whatever  his  personal  feelings  toward  the  man 
himself.    What  is  our  amazement  to  find,  upon  going  back  to 
the  original  sources,  that  five  of  the  notorious  literati  miscel- 
lanies are  seemingly  Griswold's  own  coarse  substitutions  for 
the  more  delicate  work  of  the  artist;  and  in  other  instances 
alterations  and  insertions  are  found  at  will,  changing  often 
the  entire  spirit  of  passages  and  concealing  vituperations 
of  the  living  behind  the  shelter  of  the  dead.    Besides,  there 
is  plenty  of  material  not  used  by  Griswold  and  never  before, 
published  in  any  edition.    It  is  a  case  of  singular  retribution. 
Poor  Griswold  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied.    Whatever  may  be 
the  final  outcome,  Griswold,  who  blackened  Poe's  reputation 
for  so  many  years,  will  in  turn  be  condemned  by  Poe's  fame 
so  long  as  Poe  is  read  and  studied  and  the  details  of  his  life 
and  work  investigated  afresh. 

It  is  well-known  that  Poe  wTote  and  rewrote,  sold  and 
reaoldi  published  and  republished  pieces,  particularly  his 
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Poems  and  Tales.  To  some  critics  like  Prof.  Woodberry 
this  has  seemed  essentially  blameworthy  and  dishonorable; 
the  present  editor  sees  in  these  several  versions,  each  one 
altered  and  improved  in  most  cases,  a  steady  progress  to 
higher  reaches  in  art.  To  take  these  several  published  ver- 
^ions,  collate  them,  compare  them  further  with  the  received 
texts  like  Griswold's,  Stoddard's,  Ingram's,  and  Wood- 
berry's,  as  well  as  to  unearth  many  finds  of  minor  writings 
and  miscellanies — this  is  the  lasting  value  of  the  present 
•edition. 

This  minute  and  arduous  textual  comparison  of  all  known 
and  accessible  texts  has  been  the  work  of  a  former  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  Prof.  Harrison,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Stewart,  who 
received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  June,  1901,  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  thesis:  "The  Prose  Text  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  Writing."    Likewise,  the  Poems  which  form  a 
special  volume  in  the  edition  have  been  edited  with  Introduce 
tion  and  Notes  by  Prof.  Harrison's  colleague  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Prof.  Charles  W.  Kent;  but  here  too  the 
textual  comparisons  are  made  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  gen- 
eral editorial  supervision  and  the  discussion  of  poems  of 
doubtful  authorship  are  contributed  by  Prof.  Harrison  him- 
self. It  is  interesting  to  see  the  frankness  with  which  the  two 
editors  can  work  independently,  and  in  certain  details  arrive 
at  quite  different  conclusions.     Indeed,  in  his  valuation  of 
the  poems  and  rejection  of  doubtful  work  as  Poe's,  Prof. 
Kent  is  singularly  reticent  and  restrained  compared  with  the 
enthusiasm  growing  out  of  interest  and  love  which  Prof. 
Harrison  everywhere  displays. 

The  first  and  last  volumes  of  the  edition  are  Prof.  Har- 
rison's own  especial  care,  viz.,  the  Biography  and  the  Letters 
relating  to  Poe — ^letters  written  both  by  Poe  and  his  friends — 
thus  leaving  fifteen  volumes  for  the  works.  Of  these,  Volumes 
II.  to  VI.  comprise  the  Tales;  Volume  VII.  is  the  Poems; 
Poe's  Criticism  fills  Volumes  VIII.  to  XIII.,  and  his  Essays 
and  Miscellanies  Volumes  XIV.  to  XVI.    These  nine  vol- 
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umes  of  Criticism  and  Miscellanies  contain  much  presented 
here  for  the  first  time  or  reproduced  in  a  new  form,  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  an  occasional  mistake  in  ascription  may  pos- 
sibly be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  editor  has  been  careful  to 
give  his  reasons  for  inclusion  very  explicitly,  and  in  most 
cases  he  presents  a  strong  argument.  But  take  the  crit- 
icisms contained  in  Volumes  VIII.  and  IX.  which  are  re- 
produced from  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  from  May, 
1835,  to  January,  1837,  during  Poe's  connection  with  this 
journal.  It  is  true  that  Poe  states  in  a  letter  to  the  Rich- 
mond Compiler,  dated  September  2,  1836,  that  "the  Mes- 
senger had  but  one  editor"  and  again  "since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  editorship  in  December  last  ninety-four  books 
have  been  reviewed;"  but  whether  this  implies  that  Poe 
wrote  every  review  in  the  Messenger  during  this  period,  and 
particularly  all  ninety-four  of  the  reviews  referred  to— which, 
however,  are  not  named — or  also  accepted,  edited,  and  pub- 
lished certain  miscellaneous  ones  from  other  sources,  may 
perhaps  be  questioned.  In  some  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
educational  addresses  and  didactic  writings  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian friends  of  Mr.  White,  the  publisher,  it  is  certainly  odd  to 
think  of  Poe  as  being  really  interested.  One  point  at  least  may 
be  made:  there  is  no  reason  given,  nor  is  one  plain,  why  the 
order  of  the  criticisms  and  notices  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Messenger  should  be  changed  to  just  as  miscellaneous  a  sec- 
ond arrangement,  nor  why  certain  minor  ones  are  omitted 
and  others  retained.  Just  what  was  and  what  was  not  Poe's 
in  these  early  numbers  of  the  Messenger  will  hardly  ever  be 
determined  with  exact  certainty;  still  that  the  g^reat  bulk 
of  the  criticism  and  miscellaneous  notices  in  its  pages  at  this 
time  is  Poe's  may  be  considered  assured. 

While  this  is  justly  the  "Virginia  Edition,"  as  the  work 
of  Virginia  editors,  it  must  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that 
Poe  is  as  Virgfinian  as  his  editors.  Local  influences  upon  Poe 
are  pardonably  but  probably  tmduly  emphasized.  The  editor 
portrays  old  Richmond  life  and  the  notables  who  then 
moved  in  her  limits  with  genuine  local  pride,  but  from  Poe's 
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works  these  had  no  perceptible  influence.  He  is  America's 
most  ungeographical  writer,  and  this  is  not  the  least  reason 
that  he  has  found  acceptance  in  all  lands.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  seems  to  be  that  Richmond  and  Baltimore  social  con- 
ditions offered  peculiar  temptations  to  one  with  Poe's  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  strong  side  of  this  edition,  therefore,  is  its  painstaking 
investigation  of  all  possible  lights  which  could  illumine  the 
text  of  Poe's  works.    The  features  of  literary  criticism  are 
thus  subordinated  to  the  facts,  documents,  and  data  brought 
forward.    Not  that  there  are  not  bits  of  clever  and  clear-cut 
analysis  and  judgment,  as  in  dealing  with  the  Chivers  con- 
troversy, but  usually  the  editor  has  regard  for  bringing  to- 
gether new  matter  and  additional  testimony  to  care  too 
precisely  for  literary  form  an3  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  and 
valuation. 

No  student  of  Poe  can  henceforth  do  without  this  edition. 
This  is  its  real  significance  and  value.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  general  attitude  of  adding  to  the  work  of  others 
makes  it  also  necessary  to  refer  to  these  earlier  works.  In 
this  way  the  Biography  singularly  lacks  completeness  and 
finality  in  itself;  it  is  written  so  far  with  all  others  in  view 
that  the  reader,  to  be  equally  intelligent,  must  take  these 
down  and  inform  himself  first  of  their  contents.  It  does 
not  seek  to  sum  up  and  be  an  end  for  itself  in  a  critical  sense, 
but  its  character  is  that  of  the  work  of  an  investigator  who 
has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  others  and  brought  out  new 
material  which  he  believes  important  enough  to  emphasize, 
maybe  out  of  its  due  proportion,  just  because  it  is  new  and 
modifies  existing  opinions.  For  the  estimate  of  Poe's  work 
as  literature  we  still  must  have  recourse  to  earlier  author- 
ities, and  one  of  these  estimates  is  prefixed  to  one  of  the 
volumes — Mr.  Mabie's  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Poe 
bust  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

This  is  said  in  characterization,  and  does  not  detract  from 
the  actual  merits  of  this  edition.  What  it  set  out  to  do,  it 
has  done  admirably  by  indefatigable  work  and  unbounded 
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enthusiasm.    At  last  we  have  Poe's  text  as  he  wrote  it,  ancr 
not  many  additions  or  subtractions  are  likely  to  be  mad^. 
But  the  final  awarding  of  Poe  in  literature,  the  characterize^ 
tion  of  the  man,  the  insight  into  his  personality,  the  strengti 
as  well  as  defects  of  his  work  and  its  ultimate  appeal,  the 
explanation  of  his  genius  and  the  contradictions  in  his  char- 
acter and  life — these  are  still  left  for  the  later  literary  critic 
and  biographer,  whenever  he  shall  come,  who  will  yet  make 
use  of  this  edition  as  his  chief  material. 


FICTION  AS  A  STUDY. 

A  Study  of  Prosb  Fiction.    Bj  Bliss  Perry.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    190a. 

The  practice  of  writing  fiction  having  become  a  serious 
employment  and  all  the  world  nowadays  being  novel  readers, 
very  naturally  an  examination  of  the  laws  and  being  of  prose 
fiction  is  a  fit  subject  for  serious  study.  More  than  one  of 
our  universities  have  included  among  their  electives  a  course 
on  the  structure  and  style  of  the  novel,  and  the  writer  of  the 
present  volume  is  a  former  Princeton  professor,  now  editor 
of  a  great  monthly  literary  magazine,  who  has  written  short 
stories  and  novels  himself,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  look 
over  thousands  of  manuscripts  of  others— one  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  theory,  and  has  both  studied  and  practiced 
the  art,  of  composition.  Yet  how  hard  the  novel  is  to  subject 
to  laws  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  author  has 
to  be  guarded  in  his  statements  at  almost  every  turn — ^there 
has  been  such  infinite  variety  of  methods  employed.  But  in 
this  welter  and  confusion  he  is  eminently  fair.  Open-minded- 
ness  and  an  absence  of  dogjmatism  is  the  striking  quality  and 
great  value  of  this  work.  Only  once,  when  the  author  is 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  M.  Zola  and  his  school  of  "ex- 
perimental  fiction,"  does  he  seem  to  break  out  into  an3rthing 
like  impatience  and  meet  argument  by  still  further  appeal. 
In  his  view  fiction  must  be  fiction — 1.  e.,  something  feigned — 
and  the  subjective  element,  the  personality  and  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  author,  cannot  but  enter  in.  "No  novelist  pos- 
sesses the  impartiality  of  nature." 
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I  subject  of  such  wide  range  and  interest  it  follows  al- 
ii  necessity  that  the  parts  that  least  smack  of  the  chair 
itoric  and  of  the  university  professor's  pedagogical 
>ds  are  the  most  successful.  The  writer  in  Mr.  Perry 
Mm  from  making  a  mere  text-book  and  the  editor  and 
ure  lover  and  critic  become  eloquent.  As  he  progresses 
:he  formal  divisions  of  his  subject  he  warms  with  his 
,  and  something  that  very  possibly  was  not  in  the  orig- 
)stract  intended  for  class  use  occurs  to  his  mind  and  is 
1  a  manner  and  with  an  ardor  independent  of  all  ab- 
s  and  notes. 

ixplanation  of  and  as  plea  for  this  study  Mr.  Perry  be- 
prose  fiction  is  the  great  modern  art.  Its  relation  to 
arts  is  suggested — to  poetry  generally,  to  the  drama 
cally  (this  is  the  best  chapter  of  the  three),  and  to  sci- 
-but  these  are  all  difficult  matters  and  cannot  in  the 
:  of  the  case  in  such  brief  compass  be  final,  be  any  more 
uggestive.  We  have  established  as  yet  too  little  of  the 
'  of  the  novel  to  delineate  sharply  the  separate  prov- 
ind  apply  precise  rules.  In  contrast  with  the  claims  of 
B,  the  author  holds  that  fiction  is  an  art:  '*its  task  is 
=Lte  some  beautiful  object." 
chapter  on  Character  (there  are  growing  and  fixed 
ters,  also  the  type  and  the  individual)  and  the  one  on 
ave  their  kinship  with  formal  rhetoric;  but  with  Set- 
le  author  comes  to  his  own,  and  in  describing  the  Per- 
:y  of  the  Fiction  Writer  he  glows  with  conviction.  He 
/ery  clear  and  sane  views  on  those  much-abused  topics, 
tn  and  Romanticism,  and  on  the  Short  Story  the  ex- 
ce  of  the  magazine  editor  has  given  him  fresh  thoughts 
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not  make  any  false  pretenses  at  being  unduly  learned  and 
end  with  only  being  obscure.  It  is  not  overdone  and  be- 
foggfed  with  references,  though  the  most  helpful  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  It  discusses  frankly,  intelligently, 
lucidly  the  nature  of  the  material  and  problems  presented, 
finds  strength  and  vitality  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
and  offers  suggestions  as  to  weaknesses  and  defects.  It 
will  be  found  that  it  has  stimulated  and  helped  the  reader 
and  has  not  pleased  itself  by  its  own  dogmatizings  in  a  field 
where  obviously  dogmatism  is  impossible. 

One  article  of  faith  the  author  may  be  said  to  possess.  He 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  long  story,  the  full-pinioned  nov- 
el, the  gpreat  classics  of  literature.  When  you  read  a  new 
book  read  also  an  old  one,  was  Coleridge's  dictum  long  ago; 
and  Mr.  Perry  accepts  it  unflinchingly.  On  the  whole  he  be- 
lieves, as  men  must  believe,  in  a  growing  realism,  a  stronger 
grasp  on  the  right  sort  of  realities  in  life.  These  words  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  on  Realism  are  too  full  of  cqn- 
Wction  to  pass  over:  "We  shall  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  future  novelist  that  he  shall  see  and  feel  and  think.  But 
he  shall  see  things  as  they  are,  the  worid  as  it  is — God's  worid. 
He  shall  feel  in  the  men  and  women  around  him  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  Infinite  Heart.  He  shall  think  nobly,  because 
truly.  And  his  shall  be  such  mastery  of  his  material  that  no 
technical  resource  shall  be  unknown  to  him,  no  feat  of  crea- 
ti\-e  imagination  too  hard  for  him;  and  by  virtue  of  that  mas- 
ter}* he  shall  make  us  see  and  feel  and  think,  so  that  when  we 
n^ad  his  book  it  may  be  with  the  joy  of  deeper  insight  and 
quicker  sympathy  and  a  new  hold  on  truth.  Truth  shall  be 
the  key  word  of  his  art,  and  the  truth  that  he  reveals  shall 
be  seen  of  us  as  beauty. 

*A\Tien  that  man  comes,  I  should  call  him  a  realist;  but  he 

is  welcome  to  call  himself  an  idealist,  a  romanticist,  or  any 

other  name  he  likes.    And  while  we  are  waiting,  we  can  turn 

once  more  the  pages  of  \\melia'  and  'Henry  Elanond'  and 

Adam  Bede/  ^^ 
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SOMB    VOLUMES   OF   CURRENT   FICTION. 

Cbcilia.    a   Storj  ol  Modern  Rome.    Bj  F.  Marion  Crawford.    New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Companj. 

Mr.  Crawford  always  holds  the  interest  of  his  readers  and 
is  loved  of  a  large  body  of  these  who  have  followed  him 
through  all  his  many  novels  even  down  to  this  latest,  the 
story  of  a  new  girl  in  old  Rome.  The  author  seems  almost 
to  have  written  the  book  to  give  himself  ample  scope  for  all 
his  little  fads  and  fancies.  Some — ^his  sympathetic  art  notes, 
his  character  and  society  analysis,  his  love  of  laughing  at 
and  with  his  characters,  even  his  moral  reflections — ^we  en- 
joy; but  the  tendency  to  discuss  at  length  spiritualism,  telep- 
athy, hypnotism,  and  other  psychological  questions  seems 
out  of  place  here,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  healthful  in  a 
novel  of  the  day.  The  story  is  a  little  rambling:  there  is  a 
wrong  man,  an  illness,  an  almost  broken  heart,  but  the  cu- 
rious love  tale  ends  at  least  sanely.  An  interesting  descrip- 
tion is  of  the  incomplete  Villa  Madama,  and  a  pretty  experi- 
ment is  the  picture  of  its  artistic  completion. 

Thk  Four  Fxatubrs.    Bj  A.  E.  W.  Mason.    New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

"The  Four  Feathers"  is  a  novel  of  soldiers  and  adventure. 
Certain  faults  of  style  are  irritating  and  one  wishes  they 
might  have  been  corrected.     For  example,  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  one  is  curiously  incorrect  throughout  the  volume. 
In  the  first  chapter,  where  the  hero's  jear  that  he  is  a  coward 
— ^the  keynote  of  the  book — is  presented  to  the  reader,  the 
work  is  slightly  exaggerated,  not  quite  delicate  enough  for  a 
very  delicate  situation,  and  the  dark  hints  of  evil  to  come  are 
xindoubtedly  cheap.    After  this  introduction,  the  story  hur- 
ries on  somewhat,  until  the  real  work  of  the  author  begins 
^fter  the"  first  seventy-two  pages.    From  now  on  the  inter- 
-est  centers  in  the  hero's  redemption  of  his  good  name  from 
the  charge  of  cowardice  by  various  acts  of  reckless  bravery. 
The  time  is  about  the  end  of  the  Soudanese  war,  and  there 
is  good  description  of  the  Soudan  country.     A  very  vivid 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  terrible  prison  of  Omdurman,  the 
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stone  house,  in  which  our  hero  is  confined  and  from  which  he 
finally  escapes.  The  experiences  in  Africa  do  not,  however,. 
form  the  whole  book.  The  present  popular  psychological 
problems  are  submitted  and  solved  back  in  England  in  the 
group  of  people  who  center  about  the  African  adventurer, 
but  we  feel  that  the  strength  of  the  author  lies  in  the  field  of 
adventure  rather  than  that  of  psychologfy. 

Oldpibld.  a  Kentucky  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  Bjr  Nancjr  Huston 
Banks.  With  illustrations  by  Harper  Pennington.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

"Oldfield,"  like  "Juletty,"  by  Lucy  C.  McElroy,  is  located 
in  the  Pennyroyal  District  of  Kentucky,  and  shows  traces  of 
the  influence  of  James  Lane  Allen,  the  master  Kentuckian, 
as  revealed  in  "Summer  in  Arcady."  But  the  book  is  in  no 
sense  a  problem  novel  nor  is  it  an  historical  novel;  it  is  a 
picture  of  a  village  and  its  life,  with  rather  striking  portraits 
of  its  handful  of  leading  inhabitants.  Miss  Judy  is,  of  course, 
first,  a  very  dainty  portrayal;  Sidney  Wendall,  the  profes- 
sional village  jester,  is  a  unique  character;  there  is  tragedy  in 
the  tense  life  in  Tom  and  Anne  Watson's  home;  and  the 
hearty  kindness  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife  brings  up  in  a 
natural  manner  well-loved  characters  now  almost  forgotten. 
Old  Lady  Gordon  is  well  developed,  and  makes  the  necessary 
big  lady  of  the  community.  We  are  glad  that  Miss  Judy 
has  such  a  lovely  subject  for  delicate  finish  as  Doris,  and  we 
welcome  the  latter's  love  story  with  Lynn.  There  are  his- 
torical suggestions  here  and  there,  and  allusions  to  the 
strange  passion  storms  that  mark  Kentucky  as  a  State  to 
herself  in  our  Union  are  not  inappropriately  introduced. 

Hbroines  of  Poetry.  By  Constance  E.  Maud.  Illustrated  by  Henrj 
Osprovat.    John  Lane,  London  and  New  York. 

John  Lane  always  gives  us  a  beautiful  book,  and  "Heroines 
of  Poetry''  has  the  added  charm  of  agreeable  style  and  sub- 
ject. Constance  E.  Maud  tells  in  simple,  poetic  prose  ro- 
mances that  have  formed  the  subjects  of  some  of  our  best 
modern  poetry  by  William  Morris,  Edwin  Arnold,  Longfel- 
low, Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Christina  Rossetti,  Keats, 
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and  Tennyson;  md  the  stories  derive  from  as  many  land»i 
Norway,  Old  Enghmdi  India,  Germany,  Italy,  Persia,  Greec^^ 
and  aborigimd  .AAierica;  The  pre-Ratphaelitish  illustrations 
are  wdrd,  which  is  a  popular  word,  at  any  rate.  The  book 
will  msdce  a  tastleful  gift,  and  is  a  i^^elcome  addition  to  tht 
general  library. 

TMk  BxAvratn.  Milts.  Moultoh.    By  NfttluUkitl  Stsphenton.    John  L4uid, 
Londoa  and  ^ew  York. 

Mr.  StejAenson  leaves  the  Civil  War  and  gives  us  in  "The 
Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton"  a  novel  of  our  own  times.  The 
scene  is  evidently  in  Chicago,  though  there  are  joumeyings 
to  Cincinnati  and  a  small  town  in  Iowa.  The  characters  are 
clear-cut  and  the  book  compact  and  thoroughly  modem.  It 
holds  the  reader  and  gains  on  his  heart  so  strongly  that  the 
real  tragedj^-^the  misunderstanding  that  darkens  the  life  of 
strong  John  Moulton  and  the  success  of  the  paltry  scoundrd 
against  faim^^-gives  positive  pain.  The  picture  of  the  life 
iff  the  Httie  Iowa  town  is  attractive  and  nattnd,  and  the 
sketch  of  cdd  Pemberton  Moulton  proudly  guarding  alone 
the  home  ol  his  race  in  Cincinnati  is  well  done.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson is  a  keen  observer  and  shows  broad  sympathies,  and 
for  a  young  writer  has  few  affectations  and  striking  faults  of 
style,  thot^h  a  minuteness  of  detail  is  somewhat  tiresome. 

Ttt  LiTTLB  Wmne  RniD;  or,  Adventures,  in  Kentington  Gardens.    By 
J..  M.  Barrie.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

What  an  appropriate  setting  of  "living  green"  have  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  given  the  little  white  bird,  and  how  dain- 
tily and  purely,  albeit  with  characteristic  fantasticalities,  has 
Mr.  Barrie  told  us  the  origin  and  adventures  of  David!    Da- 
vid serves  as  an  admirable  excuse,  but  all  the  interest  centers 
around  the  dear  "single  gentleman"  whose  heart  of  gold 
and  keen  insight  make  him  the  best  godfather  that  ever 
"little  nursery  governess,"  "young  painter,"  "baby  boy,"  "in*- 
considerate  waiter,"  or  slum  waif  found  in  this  world. 
't^tnene^k  DiAwAi.    Bj  Richard  Bagot    Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.    New  York. 

Many,  if  not  alt,  toads  lead  to  Rome  in  the  literary  world 
now,  aifd  "Donna  Diana"  drags  ont  an  often  weary 
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length  of  four  hundred  and  two  pages  mostly  in  that  city. 
The  book  is  not  uninteresting,  but  offends  in  many  ways 
against  good  taste:  there  is  an  unrefined  suggestiveness 
largely  pervading  the  volume,  and  the  constant  side  hits  at 
the  Church  of  Rome — if  we  mistake  not,  the  author's  own 
Church — are  neither  well-placed  nor  strong  in  their  own 
strength.  The  theme,  on  which  hang^  much  tortuous  in- 
triguing, is  slight:  a  young  girl  of  great  wealth  consecrated 
by  her  uncle,  a  cardinal,  to  the  life  of  a  nun,  is  attracted 
from  her  "vocation"  by  a  young  Englishman  whom  she 
finally  marries. 

Trb  Lightning  Conductor.     Edited  bjr  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
New  York:  Henrj  Holt  &  Co. 

'The  Lightning  Conductor"  is  delightfully  bright  and, 
better  still,  "something  new  under  the  sun,"  although  the 
types — the  American  girl,  the  old  maid  aunt,  the  American 
snob,  the  British  nauveau  riche,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
good  English  family — are  familiar  enough.  The  characters 
reveal  themselves  in  letters,  and  their  adventures  are  spirit- 
edly narrated  and  readily  accepted  by  the  fascinated  reader, 
though  cool  reason  must  admit  their  improbability.  The 
dream  countr\-  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  islands,  Sicily 
and  Capri,  viewed  by  the  unconventional  American  gfirl  and 
historically  interpreted  for  her  by  the  suspiciously  learned 
and  polished  chauffeur,  are  brought  before  us  in  many  new 
lights.  Travel  and  history  do  not  prevent  the  development 
of  a  love  tale  that  finds  a  happy  ending  in  a  serio-comic  sit- 
uation perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  whole  book. 

BoMtowmD  Plvmxs.    Bj  Owen  Seaman.    New  York:  Henrr  Holt  A  Co. 

Mr.  Seaman's  new  book  contains  twenty>two  sketches  em- 
bodying exaggerated  imitations  of  the  style  of  about  twenty- 
three  authors.  Wlione  the  skits  are  short  and  quick,  and 
the  imitated  authors  remarkiUe  for  ^>ecial  peculiarities,  the 
work  is  ver\-  bright  and  ftmny,  as  in  the  case  of  Marie  Co- 
relli  and  Maeterlinck,  Otbors,  however,  whik  verbally 
dever  imitations  of  style,  as  those  after  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  H^ury  James,  are  verr  loog  and  withcmt  the  real 
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>ody  and  value  of  the  originals.  'The  Two  Elizabeths"^  and 
^An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters"  are  rather  bare  and  in- 
c3elicate,  even  for  fun.  A  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  every 
riow  and  then  is  no  doubt  relished  by  the  wisest  men,  but 
only  a  little. 

I^iTTXRS  FROM  A  Sblt-Maob  MERCHANT  TO  His  SoN.     Boston:  Small, 
Majnard  &  Co.    1902. 

This  is  not  a  great  work.  That  is,  it  will  not  go  down  to 
posterity  with  "Faust,"  "Hamlet,"  and  the  "Divine  Comedy," 
But  it  has  as  much  of  the  philosophy  of  life  in  it  as  many 
of  the  books  usually  classed  with  those  mentioned,  and  it  is 
presented  in  a  way  which  does  not  bore  the  reader.  And 
therein  lies  its  merit.  You  can  find  much  of  the  wisdom 
embodied  in  Mr.  Graham's  advice  to  his  son  in  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  for  instance;  or  the  Havamal,  or  La  Bruyere, 
or  Josh  Billing^;  but  there  you  find  it  in  solid,  independent 
statements,  a  few  of  which  give  you  enough  to  think  about 
for  some  time.  In  this  book  they  arise,  actually  or  paren- 
thetically, out  of  the  situation,  and  from  the  series  of  situa- 
tions given  you  can  construct  a  whole  novel,  which  keeps 
you  interested  and  allows  you  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  the 
cleverly  applied  truisms  without  caring  to  stop  for  a  long 
digestive  process. 

The  book  has  been  noticed  most  widely  for  the  sound 
sense  regarding  a  college  education  which  the  first  chapters 
contain;  but  after  the  young  man  is  out  of  college  and  at 
^ork  for  the  "firm"  he  gets  just  as  sound  advice.  Most 
^en  will  find  the  reasons  for  some  of  their  own  successes  and 
failures  set  forth  in  an  epigram.  Curiously  enough,  the 
young  men  who  might  profit  most  by  such  a  book  do  not 
usually  care  for  it;  it  is  those  who  know  from  real  life  how 
good  it  is  who  appreciate  it. 

1*HR£B  new  numbers  of  the  ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
JoHn  RusKiN.    Bj  Frederick  Harrison. 
^I*»1D  TsNinrsoN.    Bjr  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
^A^KL  Richardson.    Bj  Austin  Dobson. 

New  Yoric:  Tlie  Macmillan  Company.    1902.    75  cents  each. 

The  renewal  of  the  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters  after 
twenty  years  of  silence — ^unbroken  except  by  Prof.  Nichol's 
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'*Carlyl*"  in  i8s)a^s  an  event  in  literary  histoify.    Tlie 
ter  iMurt  ok  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  ag^e  erf  biograpky^ 
as  well  as  of  fiction;  and  the  interest  attached  to  actual  ia- 
atead  of  to  feigned  life  taxed  heavily  the  resources  and  pow<* 
ers  of  characterization  of  the  writer  as  well  as  the  art  of  the 
critic. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  great  Victorians  could  not  be 
included  in  such  a  series;  and  while  now  it  is  appropriate 
enough,  after  their  death  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  hanfly 
lessened.  It  is  always  easier  to  speak  dispassionately^  and 
justly  of  the  literature  of  past  centuries  and  generations,  h 
is  always  hard  to  be  frank  and  sure  in  our  judgments 
either  of  actual  contemporaries  or  of  those  inamediately  pre- 
ceding us.  A  sense  of  restraint  is  almost  sure  to  be  present 
and  in  some  cases  a  more  active  lack  of  sympathy  controls. 
Despite  this  difficulty,  this  series  of  biography  could  not  af- 
ford to  pass  over  characteristic  names;  and  thus  there  came 
the  recognition  of  Cariyle  ten  years  after  his  death,  and 
after  another  ten  years  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Ruskin,  and  Tennyson  have  now  been  added  to  the  list,  and 
the  biographies  of  others  have  been  planned.  Still  others 
of  an  older  day  hitherto  passed  over  have  been  taken  up: 
William  Hazlett,  essayist,  of  the  early  nineteenth,  and  Samud 
Richardson,  novelist,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  "Samuel  Johnson'*  worthily — ^nay,  brilliantly — be- 
gan the  first  series,  and  it  is  Sk  Leslie  Stephen  (the  title  indi- 
cates a  small  part  of  the  possible  reward  of  the  man-oi^letters 
nowadays  in  his  lifetime)  who  has  opened  the  new  series  in 
"George  Eliot'*  The  three  latest  volumes  to  be  added  art 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's  "Ruskin,"  Sir  Alfred  LyaU's  "Ten- 
nys<m,'*  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "Samuel  Richardaon.'* 

Mr.  Harrison's  volume  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
confused  mass  of  Ruskin  literature,  with  its  sense  of  propor- 
tion remarkably  sustained,  and  an  eminent  saaky  in  its  judg* 
ments;  yet  it  remains  to  the  last  only  a  splendid  essay  on 
Raskin  from  Mr.  Harrison's  personal  point  of  view.  Of  Rus- 
ktn»theart  critic» there  is  only  the  least  that  was  necessary  giv<> 


on  account  of  it,  so  sympathetic  is  the  attitude,  so  jUBt 
iroportion  maintained,  so  clear  each  opiniotk  exjMiessed 
udgment  passed,  that  one  rises  from  a  perusal  of  thes^ 
I  with  less  belief  possibly  in  the  validity  of  Rusldh's 
ies  and  the  soundness  of  his  preparation  for  every 
al  utterance,  but  with  greater  faith  it)  and  understand- 
if  the  essential  nobility  of  the  man  and  respect  for  his 
unental  character  and  genius  and  endeavor.  Mn  Har- 
's  summarizing  chapters  on  "Fors  Clavigera"  and  "Prse- 
i,"  treated  as  autobiographic  material  from  their  very 
%  are  brilliant  and  luminous  with  truth.  If  Rusldn's 
atkm  be  often  unsound  and  many  contentions  and  opin« 
illogical  and  even  contradictory,  yet  the  utter  sincerity 
mpassioned  eloquence  make  a  powerful  appeal  and  af- 
ives.  If  the  message  of  the  lover  and  critic  of  Nature 
^rt  and  Life  is  often  an  address  to  the  emotions  rather 
to  the  intellect,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  words  of  a  literary 

spoken  to  living  souls. 

Alfred  Lyall's  "Tennyson"  comes  very  near  being  the 
of  sympathetic  biography.  The  portrayal  of  the  man 
df  may  lag  somewhat  behind  the  characterization  of  the 
8  work  and  thought;  but  after  all  it  is  Tennyson  the 

the  artist,  and  the  thinker  that  demands  exposition, 
hk  is  almost  unexceptionable.   The  sense  of  proportion 
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roics,  characterize  the  little  volume.  This  sense  of  com — 
pleteness  within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  hundred  pages  i^s 
remarkable. 

The  volumes  of  poetry  in  1832  and  1842,  where  Tenny-- 
son's  art  and  fancy  and  expression  seem  mated  to  each  other, 
obtain  the  most  unreserved  meed  of  praise.  The  banter  in 
the  "Princess"  is  discriminated  from  the  more  sober  el^ 
ments;  the  relation  of  "In  Memoriam"  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  clearly  brought  out;  the  better  part  of  "Maud"  g^ven 
its  exalted  position;  the  "Idylls"  regarded  calmly,  seeming- 
ly with  some  influence  of  Mr.  3topford  Brooke's  strictures  on 
their  symbolic  character;  and  the  change  noted  in  the  somber 
tones  of  the  poems  of  late  years  in  contrast  with  the  fullness 
and  glow  of  earlier  work.  The  chapter  on  Tennyson's 
"Dramas,"  a  subject  commonly  passed  over  by  most  critics, 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  characterization  and  appreciation, 
brief  yet  full  of  discrimination,  and  one  turns  to  the  pages  of 
"Queen  Mary"  and  "Harold"  and  "Becket"  and  the  minor 
ones  with  a  new  interest.  Indeed,  to  follow  afresh  the  poems 
one  after  another  as  one  turns  the  leaves  of  the  biography 
is  to  come  away  with  more  definite  impressions  of  Tenny- 
son's work,  with  a  surer  sense  of  the  high  character  and  _ 
splendid  achievement  of  the  poet's  genius  and  with  warm.^ 
commendation  of  the  charm  and  merits  of  this  biographical^ 
study. 

Mr.  Dobson's  minute  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  cen — 
tury  has  already  been  fully  proved  in  the  life  of  Fielding  ti — 
this  same  series  of  biography,  in  the  "Goldsmith"  of  thiHs 
Great  Writers  Series,  in  his  "Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,^^ 
and  a  lifelong  devotion  and  study.    The  close  student  of  tl^^  < 
literature  and  life  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy  and  the  bio^f  • 
rapher  of  Fielding  was  the  ideal  choice  for  a  biographer  to-^3, 
of  Fielding's  great  contemporary  and  rival,  Samuel  Richar^^ 
son.    The  fact  that  imiwresses  one  from  the  first  page  to  tfie 
last  is  the  author's  mastery  over  his  material:  no  fact  is  so 
minute  that  he  cannot  weigh  it  in  the  acute  and  even  bal- 
ance of  his  mind.    This  richness  of  reference  and  suggestion 
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makes  any  book  of  Mr.  Dobson's  a  copious  mine  for  literary 
material.  Indeed,  under  the  influence  of  less  atmosphere 
which  Mr.  Dobson's  knowledge  and  rich  and  sprightly  style 
create  a  feeling  of  oppression  might  weigh  upon  the  reader 
from  the  array  of  data  and  details  painfully  unearthed  and 
carefully  sifted. 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  importance  of  these  happy 
ferretings  out  may  be  noticed.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  pronunciation  of  "Pamela"  was  even  then  as  much  a 
matter  of  controversy  as  it  is  now.  Sidney  in  his  "Arcadia," 
whence  the  name  was  derived,  said  "Pamela,"  as  did  Pope 
in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Teresa  Blount;  but  "Richardson, 
m  Pamela's  hymns,  made  it  'Pamela/  and  his  parasites  per- 
suaded him  he  was  right."  One,  Aaron  Hill,  contended  that 
''Mr.  Pope  has  taught  half  the  women  in  England  to  pro- 
nounce it  wrong." 

Again,  it  is  well  to  have  the  claims  as  to  the  extent  of  Mar- 
ivaux's  influence  upon  Richardson  definitely  determined. 
Both  wrote  the  novel  of  analysis  as  distinguished  from  the 
novel  of  adventure  and  manners,  and  Marivaux  wrote  be^ 
fore  Richardson.  But  Richardson  knew  no  French,  was  in 
no  sense  a  novel-reader,  indeed,  he  aimed  at  a  moral  story 
rather  than  a  novel,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Aaron  Hill, 
he  gives  "so  circumstantial  and  reasonable  an  account  of  the 
independent  origin  and  development  of  the  book,  that  it 
seems  superfluous  to  go  outside  it  in  order  to  establish  his 
obligation  to  a  French  author,  however  gifted,  of  whom, 
when  he  first  sat  down  to  write  the  'Familiar  Letters'  to 
which  'Pamela'  owed  its  birth,  he  had  probably  never  even 
heard  the  name."  Another  item  more  than  curious  is  the 
glimpse,  among  Richardson's  many  female  correspondents, 
into  the  life  and  character  of  the  enthusiastic  and  naive  young 
wife  of  the  German  poet  Klopstock. 


DR.   BRIGGS  ON  THE  INCARNATION. 
Tbk  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.    A  Series  of  Sermont  Tracing  the  Un- 
folding of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  New  Testament.    Bj 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt    New  York :  Charies  Scribner't 
Sons.    1903. 

In  this  his  latest  book  Prof.  Briggs  has  given  us  some  of 
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the  results  of  a  Ufetime  of  thought  and  study  on  the  sfiAfiCt 
io^cated  by  the  above  tide.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Bnggs  htre 
enters  a  field  whioh  is  rehitively  new,  the  field  of  theok>gy 
proper — i.  e.^  of  doctrinal  theology  a$  distinct  from  biblical 
exegesis  or  criticism.  But  while  Dr.  Briggs's  reputation  s 
a  scholar  has  been  gained  in  the  field  of  Bible  criticism  rather^ 
l)han  of  dogmatic  or  ecclesiastical  theology;  still  our  authoir 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  one  of  the  prime  prerequi- 
sites for  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  every  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  must  ultimately  be  based  upon  the  revelation  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  Edward  Rotunson  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Theolc^y  in  Union  Seminary  will  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  well  equipped,  so  far  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  Biblical  doctrines  are  concerned,  for  the 
task  to  which  he  has  addressed  himself.  Dr.  Briggs's  well- 
known  works,  "Messianic  Prophecies,"  "The  Messiah  of  the 
Gospels,"  and  "The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles,"  have  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  years,  and  bear  witness  to  the  author^swork 
upon  the  biblical  side  of  the  great  subject  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Dr.  Briggs  himself  states  very  clearly  in  the  Preface 
the  method  which  he  follows  in  the  present  work.  He  says: 
^Tliere  are  many  able  and  valuable  works  on  the  Incarnation 
before  the  public;  but  these  deal  chiefly  with  the  historic, 
dogmatic,  or  ecclesiastical  sides  of  the  question.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  of  sermons  is  to  give  the  biblical  side,  and  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testir 
ment" 

The  method  of  treatment  here  indicated,  when  applied  to 
a  theological  doctrine  such  as  that  of  the  Incarnation,  has  its 
advantages  and  at  the  same  time  its  necessary  limitations. 
Among  its  advantages  are  the  abundance  of  material  which 
modem  Biblical  research  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
freshness  and  freedom  from  the  technical  terms  of  theolc^j- 
with  which  the  subject  may  be  presented.     The  attendant 
limitation  consists  in  this:  that  from  the  very  abundance  o£ 
the  material  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  theological  defini— 
tibn  there  will  almost  necessarily  result  a  certain  incoherence 
of  form,  a  lack  of  connection  between  the  several  parts  c^ 
the  treatment;  nay,  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not  fim.^ 
contradictions  in  regard  to  particular  points  of  doctrine;  Tl:^e 
lirtMiit  ^ymuL  \^  wit  s^togcther  free  from  these  timitatkn^s. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  doctrinal  theology  there  appears 
to  be,  lor  example,  a  lack  of  consistency,  not  to  say  a  con- 
tradiction, between  what  Dr.  Briggs  states  on  page  201  with 
regard  to  the  personality  of  the  Son  of  God  before  his  in- 
carnation, and  what  he  has  already  stated  on  pages  58  and 
59.  In  the  one  passage,  Dr.  Briggs  expressly  denies  tp  the 
pre-tqcamate  Son  or  Word  of  God  full  and  qompl^te  per- 
sonality, while  in  the  other  passage  in  no  less  explicit  terms 
he  attributes  real  personal  pre-existence  to  'Hhe  Son  of  Man 
and  Son  of  the  Father.*' 

Ptof.  Briggs  is  stronger  as  an  exegete  than  he  is  as  a 
systematic  theologian.  This  we  should  naturally  have  QX^ 
pected,  since  his  chosen  field  is  that  of  scriptural  exegesis 
and  criticism.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  Dr.  Briggs  is 
regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  dangerously  radical.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  this  book  leaves  upon  our  mind  the  impression 
that  he  is  in  the  main  conservative.  Even  as  a  critic,  while 
dealing  with  the  origin  and  authorship  of  various  books  wA 
portions  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Briggs  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  an  extremiai:;  although  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  he  does  depart  from  the  traditional  view. 
For  example,  he  does  not  appear  to  regard  the  first  eighteen 
verses  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  having  been  written  by  St. 
John,  but  considers  them  to  have  been  originally  ''an  early 
Christian  hymn  of  the  Incarnation"  (p.  191).  Whether  or  not 
this  passage  in  its  original  form  was  as  Dr.  Briggs  calls  it  ''a 
hymn  to  the  logos" — for  we  confess  ourselves  not  fully  satis- 
fied by  the  considerations  here  adduced — ^we  question  wheth- 
er there  are  any  such  marked  differences  of  style  between  this 
Prologue  and  the  following  portions  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as 
would  fairly  point  to  a  difference  in  authorship.  Further,  the 
argument  from  difference  of  style,  so  popular  at  the  present 
time,  may  very  easily  be  overpressed,  and  in  the  absence  of 
external  evidence  needs  to  be  very  cautiously  applied.  But 
tKs  is  by  the  way. 

To  the  distinct  merits  of  this  book  as  tracing  the  great 
lines  of  thought  and  prophecy  which  converged  in  that  Mes* 
sianic  ideal  which  was  realized  by  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  de- 
picted in  the  New  Testament,  we  can  only  briefly  refer.  On 
the  whole.  Dr.  Briggs  writes  with  judicial  temper  and  bal- 
ance. His  style  is  clear,  pregnant,  and  condensed,  rising  at 
times  to  real  eloquence.  We  regard  this  work  of  his  as  a 
iioteworthy  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  the 
Incarnation.  W.  S.  Bishop. 


NOTES. 

Prof.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  a  special  volume,  "The  English  Chron- 
icle Play"  (New  York:  Macmillan),  which  is  distinguished 
not  only  as  interesting  in  itself,  but  as  a  form  peculiar  to 
English  literature.  Nothing  like  the  movement  appeared  in 
any  of  the  other  contemporary  literatures  of  Europe.  How 
far  the  genius  of  English  institutions,  the  disturbances  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  enthusiasm  under  the  House  of 
Tudor,  the  questions  of  succession  after  Henry  VHL,  the 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  resulting  national  con- 
sciousness, caused  this  spirit,  is  an  interesting  subject  for  in- 
quiry. Certainly  while  there  are  beginnings,  the  species  did 
not  flourish  until  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1588,  when  national  glory  blazed  high.  Then  for  a  decade 
it  seemed  as  if  the  popular  craving  could  not  become  satis- 
fied. We  might  instance  as  a  comparison,  however  feebly  it 
found  expression  in  literature,  our  two  wars  in  America  and 
the  consequent  popularity  of  war  stories  and  war  dramas. 
The  two  geniuses  of  the  form,  as  in  tragedy  generally,  were 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare.  After  the  successes  of  "Edward 
n."  and  the  tetralogy  of  "Richard  H.,"  the  two  parts  of 
"Henry  IV.,"  and  "Henry  V.,"  the  chronicle  play  declined 
and  took  other  directions — those  of  the  legendary  and  bio- 
graphical and  domestic  drama.  But  all  forms  of  the  drama 
suffered  a  rapid  decline  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Prof.  Schelling  gives  a  complete  list  of  these  chronicle  plays, 
and,  treating  them  in  chronological  order,  enters  into  the 
spirit  and  excellencies  and  defects  of  each.  Mooted  ques- 
tions of  authorship  and  influence,  and  points  of  dispute  he 
leaves  out  of  sight,  perhaps  wisely,  accepting  generally  the 
results  given  in  Ward's  "Dramatic  Literature." 

The  old  English  ballad  remains  a  theme  for  constantly 
growing  enthusiasms.    It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
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that  Bishop  Percy's  now  world-famous  "Reliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry"  was  published,  one  of  the  books  that  has 
remained  a  living  force  in  literature.  The  monumental  work 
on  the  subject,  of  course,  is  the  late  Prof.  Child's  ten  splen- 
did volumes  of  "English  and  Scottish  Ballads."  Meanwhile, 
lesser  books  must  appear  from  time  to  time  to  register  this 
continued  appeal,  and  to  attract  renewed  attention  to  this 
body  of  poetry  of  perennial  youth.  The  latest  booklet  on 
the  subject,  is  one  of  the  Silver  Classics,  the  "Old  English 
BaUads"  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Prof.  James 
P.  Kinard,  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  College,  South  Carolina. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  written  with  sympathy  and 
intelligence,  and  the  whole  is  fittingly  preceded  by  a  repro- 
duction of  Bishop  Percy  and  an  apt  quotation  from  Sidney 
Lanier. 


A  third  (enlarged)  edition  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews's 
volume,  "Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criti- 
cism," has  come  from  his  publishers  (New  York:  Scribner's). 
The  Sewanee  commented  upon  these  delightful  essays  when 
they  first  appeared  six  years  ago,  and  it  gives  renewed  pleas- 
ure upon  reading  them  over  again  to  feel  how  fresh  in  spirit, 
varied  in  subject,  suggestive  in  thought,  and  delicate  in  touch 
these  essays  still  are  to-day.  The  opening  paper  on  "Amer- 
ican Literature"  was  originally  read  before  the  National 
Educational  Association.  "Two  Studies  of  the  South"  sug- 
gest a  contrast  between  Prof.  Trent  and  Mr.  Page,  and 
"The  Penalty  of  Humor"  is  applied  to  Mark  Twain's  painful 
predicament  and  serious  importance  in  our  literature.  Two 
subjects  must  be  very  dear  to  Mr.  Matthews's  heart,  so 
sympathetically  are  they  entered  upon:  "On  Pleasing  the 
Taste  of  the  Public"  and  "The  Importance  of  the  Folk  Thea- 
ter." The  more  specific  "Aspects  of  Fiction'*  comprise  the 
last  essays  of  the  volume:  on  "The  Gift  of  Story-Telling" 
suggested  by  Du  Maurier's  career,  further  studies  related 
to  French  novelists,  and  finally  (Mr.  Matthews's  stout  and 
just  Americanism  is  never  left  wholly  out  of  sight)  "Mr. 
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Charles  Dudley  Warner  as  a  Writer  of  Fiction."  The  d4i- 
tinctive  qualities  of  Mr.  Matthews's  style — its  personality  and 
polish,  the  intangible  matter  of  humanness  obtained  onljr 
through  contact  and  sympathy  with  life,  the  urbanity  and 
suggestiveness-^matters  that  escape  the  hasty  reader,  wMf 
be  better  observed  upon  a  second  perusal. 

There  must  be  a  growing  demand  for  schoolbooks  oo 
English  and  American  literature,  so  many  have  appeared 
within  the  past  few  years  from  the  presses  of  all  the  pub- 
lishers. The  writing  of  such  a  book  is  a  hard  task,  and  there 
are  many  failures  for  one  craving  art,  form,  and  some  beauty 
together  with  information.  The  Globe  School  Publishing 
Company  presents  the  latest,  two  companion  volumes,  ''£ng« 
lish  Literature"  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Associate  Professor  at 
Wellesley  College,  and  "American  Literature"  by  William 
Cranston  Lawton,  Professor  at  Adelphi  College.  Both 
books  possess  individuality,  something  rarely  true  of  books 
of  this  class.  Miss  Scudder  betrays  the  woman  in  expres- 
sions like  the  "lit  tie  petals"  of  the  daisy;  and  her  volume, which 
seems  to  be  intended  for  quite  youthful  pupils  despite  its 
bulkiness,  certainly  is  very  simple  in  language  and  attitude, 
perhaps  too  evidently  so.  Much  is  omitted  and  only  the 
essentials  given.  Yet  these  produce  an  unusual  feeling  (rf 
success  in  the  clearness  and  practicability  of  the  method,  par- 
ticularly if  the  parallel  and  illustrative  readings  aways  sug- 
gested be  followed. 

The  crowning  difficulty  in  writing  on  American  literature 
is  the  enormous  crowd  of  conunonplace  and  ordinary  narne^ 
that  press  in,  where  one  is  just  about  as  significant  as  an- 
other, and  few  can  be  individualized.    Prof.  Lawton  does  not 
escape  this  difficulty — ^perhaps  it  cannot  be  avoided — ^and  in 
respect  to  the  principle  of  proportion  probably  no  two  writ- 
ers and  critics  will  as  yet  entirely  agree.   Within  these  limita- 
tions, however,  there  are  many  happy  bits  of  criticism  and 
shrewd  observations,  as  the  sly  hit  at  Mr.  Mabie's  Greek 
enthusiasni,  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  genuine  Gredat^ 
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Prof.  Gflderslceve^  and  many  rapid  yet  happy  sketches  like 
those  of  Eugene  Field  and  Mark  Twain.  We  confess  to  a 
positive  enjojnnent  of  these  sunttmaries  on  contemporaries, 
which  permit  as  well  a  frank  insight  into  the  author^s  per* 
sooal  attitHde  and  opinions. 

Two  dainty  vi^umes  of  poetry  come  from  Messrs.  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.— Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  edited  by  Prof. 
L.  DttPont  Syle,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  "Select 
Poems  of  Coleridge"  edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George,  of  the 
Newton  High  School.  The  charm  of  Prof.  Syle's  book  lies 
in  letting  extracts  from  Scott  introduce  his  own  volume,  in 
the  map  of  the  country,  and  in  reproductions  of  the  land- 
scape of  characteristic  passages  as  illustrations.  These  last 
ought  to  make  it  an  unusually  attractive  book  to  the  pupiL 
For  aesthetic  appeal  the  editor's  Notes  are  safely  out  of  sight 
at  the  back  of  the  book. 

Coleridge  is  well  worthy  of  selection  and  eating,  and 
has  found  a  judicious  guide  in  Mr.  George.  His  "Select 
Poems''  serve  as  a  worthy  substitute  for  Dr.  Dykes  Canif>- 
bell's  excellent  Globe  volume,  or  even  as  an  addition  to  this 
evident  authority.  Mr.  George,  being  a  devoted  Words- 
worth lover  and  editor,  is  well  fitted  for  the  work  of  editing 
Hie  poems  of  Wordsworth's  friend  and  most  acute  critic.  As 
a  true  Lakist,  he  selects  liberally  and  includes  really  all  that  is 
of  value  in  Coleridge,  thus  producing  a  rather  stout  volume. 
The  Notes,  which  are  literary  and  historical — and  valuable 
-1-^ve  the  needed  information  and  criticism  for  each  poentr 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  Canon  Rawnsley,  who  has  made  the 
English  Lake  Country  and  the  life  of  its  dalesmen  better  un- 
derstood. 

Two  books  by  clergymen,  both  former  Virginians,  have 
been  received.  "The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year"  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  by  Dr.  Randolph  H.  Mc- 
Kinv,  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  is  a  series^ 
^"Rfactical  Sermons  for  the  People"  and  it  is  to  the  people 
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of  his  congregation  that  the  volume  is  affectionately  dedi- 
cated. There  are  thirty-four  sermons  designed  for  the  ap- 
propriate days  beginning  with  Advent  and  ending  with  Trin- 
ity Sunday. 

The  other  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  The- 
ogical  Seminary,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  Bishop  of  Texas,  on  missions 
and  the  missionary  spirit,  under  the  title  of  "The  Church's 
Burden"  (New  York:  Edwin  S.  Gorham).  These  subjects 
are  of  interest  not  only  in  their  contents  but  as  revealing 
qualities  of  personality  to  those  who  know  their  authors. 


The  greater  part  of  "Pastors  and  Teachers/*  six  lectures 
on  Pastoral  Theology,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Knox, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Coventry  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.),  is  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  In  view  of  the  present  agitation  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  this  time  over  the  pending  "Education  Bill" 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  possess  an  immediate 
interest. 


The  success  of  Mr.  Pancoast  as  teacher  and  author  of  text- 
books on  English  and  American  literature  has  led  him  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  selections  from  "Standard  English  Prose" 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  intended  as  a  companion 
volume  to  his  "Standard  English  Poetry."  Volumes  of  sim- 
ilar purpose  already  exist,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Galton's  little  book 
in  the  Camelot  Qassics  and  Prof.  Gamett's  more  elaborate 
"English  Prose  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria."  There  are  also 
Craik*s  five  volumes  of  "English  Prose"  after  the  manner, 
though  not  altogether  with  the  success,  of  Ward's  Poets, 
If  we  compare  Craik  with  Ward,  we  see  at  once  how  poetry 
Lends  itself  to  quotation  and  extracts,  and  how  prose  does 
not  to  the  same  degpree.  The  selections  must  largely  be 
limited  to  essays  and  sketches,  things  conq>lete  in  them- 
selves, which  after  all  represent  but  faintly  the  richness  and 
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vax-iety  of  our  English  prose  literature.  But  with  these  lim- 
itst^ions  Mr.  Pancoast's  book  is  to  be  praised  in  respect  of 
both  editor  and  publishers.  There  are  four  chronological 
di^visions:  Bacon  to  Dryden,  to  Coleridge,  to  Macaulay,  to 
SiLcvenson;  and  an  Appendix  still  further  includes,  for  more 
caarious  students  of  style,  the  predecessors  of  Bacon  from 
\^^yclif  to  Sidney. 

Notwithstanding  the  already  large  number  of  American 
Wistories,  Dr.  William  MacDonald's  revised  edition  of  Alex- 
ander Johnston's   "High   School   History   of   the   United 
States"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  will  receive  as  hearty  a  wel- 
come as  the  original.    The  work  is  brought  up  to  date,  and 
an  account  of  the  McKinley  administration,  including  the 
acquisition  of  our  island  possessions,  replaces  the  final  chap- 
ter of  earlier  editions.    There  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
in  which  matter  all  sections  of  the  country  are  generously 
treated,  while  a  series  of  well-selected  maps  will  prove  help- 
ftil  to  the  student. 

Another  of  Henry  Holt's  History  publications  is  Seig- 
nobos's  "History  of  the  Roman  People,"  translation  edited 
V  Dr.  William  Fairley.  The  charm  of  graphic  presenta- 
tion, characteristic  generally  of  French  prose  and  spe- 
cifically of  French  historical  writing,  is  what  commends 
^he  original  to  the  editor,  and  doubtless  will  find  favor, 
though  in  translation,  with  the  reader  and  pupil.  The  legends 
^nd  anecdotes  that  have  become  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
ancient  history  are  distinguished  by  smaller  type,  but  they 
^re  given,  and  a  specified  list  of  chapters  and  authorities 
IS  appended  to  each  chapter  for  parallel  reading  and  for 
reference.  The  volume  is  well  provided  with  maps  and  il- 
lustrations. 


The  Yale  Lectures  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D., 
r;^-D.,  on  "The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Industrial 
^^^Uation"  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  are  not  the 
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iwork  of  the  trained  sociologist  and  spedaUat^  but  deal  with 
imndples  rather  than  with  statistics,  dnd  are  alive  with  the 
moral  purpose  and  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  indio  is  more 
concerned  with  right  conduct  than  with  theories  of  politioA 
ecottomy.  The  author  seeks  to  impress  upon  the  young  men 
of  YaldUniversitythe  binding  obligationsof  citizenship  which 
they  are  soon  to  assume.  The  one  conclusion  which  he  drires 
home  is  that  "the  times  are  waiting  for  men  who  shall  serve, 
not  merely  inquire/'  In  his  treatment  of  the  vexed  problem 
of  labor  and  capital,  with  true  appreciation  of  the  conflicting 
interests  involved  and  of  his  own  responsibility  to  men  of 
all  classes  as  a  spiritual  leader,  he  seeks  to  lift  the  whole 
questicm  to  a  high  ethical  plane  and  to  remind  men  that  they 
are  brothers  in  one  great  family.  If  there  is  any  ground  for 
criticism  in  these  lectures,  it  would  be  in  the  too  free  use  of 
quotation,  which  is  so  frequently  indulged  in,  and  at  such 
length  as  to  give  the  impression  of  padding.  The  Bishop 
is  at  his  best  when  he  gives  the  results  of  his  own  thought 
and  experience. 
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THE  LIFE  AND   LETTERS 

of  the  Right  Honorable 

FRIEDRICH    MAX    MULLER 

Edited  by  his  .Wife 

'O  Tolumes.  With  6  fuU-pa^  Photogravure  Illustrations  (3  Portraits).  2  vols.. 
crown  8to.    VoL  L,  548  pages.    VoL  IL,  501  pages.    Net,  $6.00.     By  express,  $6.50, 

EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

'It  may  be  thought  that  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  is  superfluous  after 
TO  works  * Auld  Lang  Sjne*  and  the  'Autobiography.'  But  it  seemed  that  somelhinK 
was  wanted  to  show  the  innermost  character  of  the  real  man;  for  '  Auld  Lang  Syne' 
recollections  of  hjs  friends  only,  and  the' Autobiography'  is  but  a  fra>jnienL,  brin*i,'injj 
tie  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  career.  The  plan  pursued  throui^hout  thfse  volumes 
iccn  to  let  Max  Mailer's  letters  and  the  testimony  of  irienrls  to  liis  mind  and  cliar- 
speak  for  themselves,  whilst  the  whole  is  connected  by  a  slii^lit  ll-.r^ad  of  nect-ssury 
tive.  Tlie  selection  from  the  letters  has  Ixjen  made  with  a  view  to  brinj;  the  nnn 
r  than  the  scholar  before  the  world." 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

AL  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  Author  of  "A  Farmer's  Year,"  etc.  With  23  Agricul- 
Lural  Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     2  vols.  8vo,  Si  5.00. 

[r.HAaoARD'n object  in  undertakiiuc  the  researches  recoriled  in  those  voIuttk^s  whs  to  plai'o  ^^'.\  n'conl , 
as  povnble.  the  state  of  modem  acriculturo  in  Enslanil  in  the  f^ume  muiner  :is  h:i<l  prf/vioiisiv  Ivcti 
by  xouMO  in  the  XVIIL  Century  and  in  Caird'h  letters  fifty  yo.-irs  hk^.  VUk  work  Irts  l>.".>:i  coin- 
by  Mr.  Haoiard  from  his  notes  of  Journey  ma<lo  by  him  throni^hout  hn:;l;in.|.  (•.•(Mii)yirj^  :i  p.-r  i-.t 
lit  months,  in  wh»ch  time  he  wa«t  able  to  inspoct  fiirm*»  typirnl  of  v;irioin  corilitiniw  ami  to  int^r- 
ftprescntative  agriculturists  whose  individual  experiences  an  1  o;>inionH  h-ivc  hfiMi  n^fopl.^  i.  Mr 
IRO  comments  upon  these  statements  and  has  formuhitoii  in  the  ron(>Iii'iin<4  ch.iptor.s  his  viows 
•ning  the  preitent  and  future  of  agriculture  anil  of  Governmiint  assist.'ince. 

ISSAY  OE  LAUGHTER:  its  Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development,  and  its  Value. 

By  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Author  of  "The  Human  Mird:  a  Text-l.onk 
n  Psychology,"  "Outlines  of  Psychology,"  "Studies  of  Childhood,"  "Children's 
iVaya,"  etc.     8vo.     $4.00,  net     By  mail,  $4.64. 

In  it  pomible  to  get  at  a  working  hypothesis  as  to  the  cau^  of  lauKlitor. — to  ho  ahlo  to  f>\r)l»;n.  ih  it 
terms  however  va^ue  and  genenU,  the  nature  of  th'3  ni-vinsprin<{  \vht>;h  cxcitrs  .1  m mif.-^iuiion  of 


p' sometimes 


sometimos    contcmptuoui*.  BoinctimM   tritunohint..   ^>:ii-!iii> 


\tf   So  xao^  thorou^  aoswer— though  perhaps  no  complete  an.-t>flrer  will  over  t).;  i^lv, 
n  hmm  yet  been  published  thu  that  of,Profe;»or  Jamvjst  .Sully  .  .  .  not  the  tirst  wntt.* 


towad  ft  'theory  of  laughter/  but    he    is  perhaps  th3  liriit.  s')  far  sa 
laf  nemr  m  ■atofying  propQnoii."'*TaB  Spbctator.  Lovdom. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  UPPER  INDIA  AND  THEIR  INHABITANTS. 

By  THOMAS  W.  WEBBER,  I^te  Forest  Stirveyor  for  the  Northwest  I 
and  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Central'  Provinces  and  Gorakhpi 
pp.  xiv.-344.     With  Maps.     $5.00. 

My  object  will  be  to  record  such  incidents  as  may  elucidate  the  conditions  ot  life  in  thel 
to  treat  of  the  wild  animals  and  men  met  with,  and  their  habits,  and  also  casually  of  the  trees 
that  grow  naturally  there.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  scientific  knowledge  of  these  thinfl^.  bi 
lover  of  Nature  in  all  its  aspects,  I  would  try  and  record  the  results  of  coDStant  observation  1 
time  to  time  in  the  various  regions  visited,  which  were  to  myself  hi^^  interestins  and  instn 
which  I  would  endeavor  to  put  into  intelligible  form. — ^Author's  JPrktacf. 

■*•*  The  volume  contains  an  Appendix  of  some  length  on  "The  Seientifio  ICanasement  o 

WOOD.    A   MANUAL   OF    THE   NATURAL   HISTORY  AND    INDUSTRIAI 
CATIONS   OF    THE    TIMBERS   OF   COMMERCE. 

By  G.  S.  BOULGER,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.H.S..  A.S.I^  Professor  of  Bot 
Lecturer  on  Forestry  in  the  City  of  London  College  and  Formerly  in  the  Ro; 
cultural  College;  Author  of  "Familiar  Trees,"  "The  Uses  of  Plants,"  rtc 
8vo.     pp.  viii.-368.    With  82  Illustrations  and  a  Bibliographical  Appendix. 

Contents:  Paut  I.  Of  Wood  in  General— Chaptkb  I.  The  Ongin,  Stnieture.  and  Dff 
of  ^ood,  and  its  use  to  the  Tree — Chapteb  II.  The  Recognition  and  Caassification  of  Woodt.- 
III.  Defects  of  Wood — Cuaptkr  IV.  Selection.  Seasoning,  Storage,  and  Durability  of  Wooi 
TER  V.  The  Uses  of  Woods. — Chapter  VI.  Our  Supplies  of  Wood— Chaptbr  VII.  Testiq 
Part  II.  Woods  of  Commerce.  Their  Sources.  Characters,  and  Uses  (about  760  vuMi 
scribeil). — Appe.ndices  I.  Explanation  of  some  Terms  used  with  Reference  to  Converted  Tinil 
II.  The  Microscopic  Examination  of  Woods— III.  Select  Bibliography — IV.  Plates  of  Si 
Common  Timbers.     Index. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF   A   DIPLOMATIST 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HORACE  RUMBOLD,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G..  sometii 
Ambassador  at  Vienna.    Two  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     $10.00. 

After  narrating  some  episoiies  of  his  youth  in  Paris,  the  author  carries  on  his  ReeoQectkiai 
year  1S49.  when  he  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service,  down  to  1873.  During  this  period  he  ooeoj 
at  Turin,  Frankfort.  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Athens,  Berne.  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople,  and  1 
accuinpanied  the  liritish  Mission  to  China.  Ue  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  studying  thi 
nliases  of  Society  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  and  although  the  book  neoessarily  toi 
lightly  on  politick,  it  contains  abundant  reminiscence  of  the  Ck>iuts  and  bi^  Society  of  theOoB 

"Has  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  the  frankness  of  its  revelations.  .  .  .  Will  be  of 
interest  on  account  of  the  recent  discussion  in  Parliament  ot  a  certain  statement  in  one  of  ill 
n^atiug  to  the  Trent  affair  and  the  Alabama  award.  This  seems  rather  like  a  revival  of  anoH 
but  tlio  agitation  was  instigated  by  a  desire  to  prevent  diplomatic  offioem  of  the  orown  £roffl| 
after  t heir  rei iroiiient  matters  relating  to  international  affairs.  An  entertaining  record  ol  a  iouf  i 
career  written  by  a  man  quick  to  see  the  droll  and  amusing  in  life." — Nbw  York  Mail  axd  £xf 

THE    LAND    OF    THE    LATINS. 

By  ASHTON  R.  WILLARD,  Author  of  "Modem  Italian  Art"  With  li 
tions  from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo,  $1.40,  net.     By  mail,  $1.52. 

This  book  presents  various  interesting  aspects  of  Italian  life.  The  author  draws  a  pictnt 
social  life  at  iiouie,  which  is  coming  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  •ocial  otolni 
Ho  also  takes  the  reaiicr  into  the  studios  and  makes  the  rounds  of  the  thastres.  The  Itlfil 
house  is  described  and  the  life  which  is  led  in  some  of  the  old  chateaux  where  aaeient  eoilM 
oljserved.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Summering  in  Italy  which  speaks  of  the  aitraetioat  «f 
summer  resilience  and  describes  the  Ufe  at  one  of  the  principal  seaside  resorts.  Besides  the  m 
viewed  of  Italian  Society  the  author  gives  some  personal  impressions  of  the  more  interastiiic 
moileru  Italian  life— such  as  Leo  XIlI..  Queen  Margherita.  the  Duohess  of  Qeaoa,  Eleonora  Da 
aiiii  other  pers4>us  of  prominence.  The  book  concludes  wit^  a  narrative  of  oertain  experienoss  i 
convent,  showing  the  quaint  survival  of  medisval  manners  and  eustoms  ae  still  pieeerred  Lb 
the  cloister. 

LETTERS    OF    DOROTHEA,    PRINCESS    LIEVEN,    during  her  residence  ii 

181 2-1834. 

luiited  by  LIONEL  G.  ROBINSON.  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits. 
xxii.-4oo,  ^^.oo. 

4  1  **'i  *^'^'^^'  lot  tens  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  addressed  to  Princess  Lieven'e  brotl 
Ali^xaiulor  lii'iukeiuiora,  who.  after  a  brilliant  military  career,  was,  on  the  aoceasion  of  Nieho 
throne,  apifuitci  t«»  a  pt^t  of  oontidviice,  which,  until  his  death,  kept  him  in  close  idatic 
l.inporor.  In  lti>  ivtsuion  us  I'hiof  of  the  Third  Division  he  was  also  praetically  in  oharge  oi 
poluo  s^y^toiu  of  tlio  Russian  Knipire.  The  letters  now  published  are  all  thailiave  been  pR 
they  :iiv  pnntel  wiiht)ut  omitting  anything  but  purely  family  matters,  which  would  have  no 
tht'  g, 'Moral  puolio.  They  cover  tlie  wuolo  period  of  Count  (afterwards  Prinee)  Lieven's  •— >*« 
don.     Oil  his  arrival,  of  all  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  the  Russians  were  the  most  popular. 


prevent  war  breaking  out  between  the  two  Powcra.  These  letters  may  not  oonehialTely  fix  ti 
this  revulsion  of  feeling  upon  cither  country,  but  they  may  induoe  studoite  of  history  to  J 
iUvLiineui  as  to  ^Ue  share  of  the  responsibihty  which  each  incurred  in  thw  untoward  -■*— -t  ia  i 
pontics.  " 
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JUST  PUBUSHED. 
A  HEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  MORTIMER 
THE    CREEDS 
An  Historiod  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  the  Apostles', 
mcene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds 
by  the 
ReT.  ALFRED  6.  MORTIMER,  D.D., 
r  of  St.  Mark's.  Philadelphia,  Author  of  "Helps  to  Meditation,"     "Catholic 
and  Practice,"  etc     Crown  Svo,  pp.  XX.-322.     $1.80,  net.     By  mail,  $1  92. 

AHD   THE  CHURCH:  Her  Calling  and  its  Fulfilment  Considered  in  Relation 
Increaae  and  Efficiency  of  Her  Ministry. 

SRBKRT  KELLY,  Director  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission,  Mildenhall, 
c,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ."     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xix.-207, 

i»:  Pa«t  I.— I.  The  Faith  of  the  Church— IT.  The  Work  of  the  Church— III.  The  Means 
•it— IV.  Methods  of  Work— V.  The  Traimng  of  the  Mind— VI.  The  TraininK  of  the  Man— 
litias— PAJrr  II.— I.  The  Subject  ofl  Education— II.  The  Creation  of  DiBcipline— III.  Con- 
Schemea — IV.  On  the  Age  of  Reoruitins. 

TBSTAIIT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

)HN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  etc..  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 

irmerly  Principal  of  the  U.  F.  Training  College,  Glasgow.     8vo,  pp.  137,  sewed, 

lARISTIC  EIRENICON.  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  "  The  Indian  Church 
srly  Review." 

«  Rev  W.  R.  CARSON,  Author  of  "Sermons  on  Some  Prerogatives  of  St. 
"    Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hai.ipax.     8vo,  sewed,  $0.50  ♦j 

I  AND   THE  HOLT  SEE:  an  Essay  towards  Reunion. 

?ENCER  JONES,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Batsford  with  Moreton-in-Marsb.  With 
trodnction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Halifax.  Sscond  and  Cheaper 
)N.    Crown  8vo,  $i.5a 

CHRISTI":   Devotional  Addresses. 

e  Rev.  JESSE  BRETT,  L.Th.  Chaplain  of  All  Saints  Hospital,  Kastbourne 

8vo,  $0.50. 

COVERY  AND  DECIPHERMENT  OF  ^THE  TRI-LINGUAL  CUNEIFORM 
MPTIONS. 

ITHUR  JOHN  BOOTH,  M  A.     With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis.     8vo,  S^oot 

decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptionB  of  Western  Aditi  b  worthy  of  bciiie  iiiclu'Ic*! 
reftt  achievements  of  the  niaeteenth  century.  Only  a  hundred  years  af^o  it  was  At  ill  posaihle 
ihftt  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cuneiform  writing,  and  that  the  inysterKtus  figures  th:it  went 
a  were  merely  a  grotestiue  form  of  ornamentation.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  recount 
>umued  by  tfa^  long  succession  of  scholars  who  in  the  end  succeeded  in  solving  the  porplexiii}; 

was  presented  to  them.« 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

>SPEL     IN    THE     CHRISTIAN    YEAR    AND    IN    CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 

[Practical  SermoDs  for  the  People 
(Advent  to  Trinity) 
M  By  the 
Rev.  RANDOLPH  H.  McKIM,  D.D., 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  343, 
%H.     By  mail,  $1.50. 

preat  pleasure  to  read  Dr.  McKim's  dof^matic  sermons.  In  this  day  of  hazy  belief  aiul  apolo- 
ibe  pulpit,  it  is  refreshinf:  to  read  thirty-three  sermons  by  a  man  who  kuows  exactly  what 
nd  is  capable  of  sayincit  m  good  Enxlisb." — Thk  liiviNo  Chi  kch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
>ractiearin  the  true  sense  of  setting  forth  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Life  and  showiiifl:  that 
led  without  an  obedience  to  the  whole  counsel  of  God  aa  declared  by  His  Son.  Dr.  McKim 
10  unoertain  voioe.  .  •  .  "—Church  Ecuectic,  New  York. 
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KEW  BOOKS  BT  CAHON  REWBOLT 

PRIESTLY     BLEMISHES;    or,  Some  Secret  Hindrances  to  the  Realization  of  PtmI 
Ideals.     A  Sequel.     Being  a  Second  Course  of  Practical  Lectures  delivered  in  1 
Paul's  Cathedral  to  "  Our  Society  "  and  other  Clergy  in  Lent,  1902. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  l*:.  NKWBOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  CiH 
dnil.     Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 

THE    COMPOSITION    OF    THE    HEXATEUCH:    an  Introduction,  with  Select  IMJ 
Words  and  Phrases. 

Hy  I.  KSTLIX  CARPKNTKR,  M..\.,  and  an  Appendix  on  Laws  and  Instil 
byClCORGK    HARKURD,  M..^.     Svo.  $6.00  «f^     Bv  mail.  $6.24. 

*4.*  The  contontH  df  iho  Ixink  \^ere  orioiinaUy  iifHuorl  00  part  of  "The  Ileacateuch.  Mcconfiiy  - 
1{pviM'«i  Vor>ii<ii.  Arrnnfn>il  in  its  roiwiituent  I>ocuments  by  Members  of  the  Society  of  Uittonal^ 
(•l«>Ky.  OxfiTil."  Kilited.  \«ith  Intnidintiun.  Nc^cs.  Murginul  References,  and  Synoptical  Tabki,' 
Mm  i.in  Cvuri  n Ti.it,  M.A.,  I.on<i.,  and  (.i.  Haki  okh-Uattliisby,  &I.A..  Oxon.     2  vela.,  4to. 

FASTORS  ABD   TEACHERS:   Six  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  deUvered  in  the  DM 

ity  School,  Cambridge,  in  the  Year  1902. 

Hv  ihc  Right  Rev.  ED.MUND  ARBUTHNOTT  KNOX.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  CcweBB 

With  an  Introihiction  by  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  CharlKS  Gore,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  WorceM 

CitmTi  Svo,  pp.  XX  300,  ?i.6o  net.     Ry  mail,  Si. 70. 

*«*  The  (tvihjet't  uf  those  lectures  was  the  upplicution  of  motleru  etiucational  principles  to  the 
iiie  of  ii-liciiuxs  iii#triu'ti<ui. 

Tho  ftillowiiiK  rntechisnw  will  he  foun.l  re|>riiito<l  in  full  in  the  Appendix:  Luther's  Short 

—  riiunh  of  liiiichin.l  ("atet'hiftin-^HoiilolherK  Catechism — The  Shorter  Catechism — ^A  Kussiu 

-  IS'iMiv  CiilPthisni  of  the  Uonian  Chun-h-  C:\U'vl»isin  of  the  Free  Evanjtelioil  Churches. 
"\\'t>  •!•'  i:i>t  know  th.1t  we  luxw  re.iil  any  ln>i>k  in  recent   years  in  which  more  wise  help  ii  Hn 

cn:tMc  all  wlio  ha^o  to  take  part   in  oilucation  to  illM-har^e  tho  duty  which  God  has  laid  oa  Uwbl 
Knox  »!i^cs  x.iund  -.uU  wc.  nnil  we  tri:st  that  his  b.H<k  will  catch  thcc>'tifl  of  many  readers." — GvAUUI. 

HISTORICAL    ESSAYS    AND    REVIEWS. 

ny  MANDKI.L    CRIilCwHTON.    D.l).,    D.C.L.,   LL.D.,  etc.,   sometime  Bishif 
l.inulon.     IMitcd  l«y  I.r.nst  CKKif.iiTON.     Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii-356,  $2.00. 

C(iNnM:«.     Paiiti'     A'lu-as  tfyl\iu«*-  A  .SrhuohnaMer  of  the  Kenaissance^A  Man  of  _ 
1  caiiin:  I  a-ly  of  ilio  Sivucnth  CcnMiry— Wiilji — The  It.ilian  Bi^hojis  of  Worcester — The  Uamrd 
niriii><::ii:>>i\  -    1  In-   M.-soow   C«>roii:iT::  n.     Hti"'tt.f.     The   Hcnaisfi^nce  in   Italy,   by  J.  A.  StmoXN 
r:inii|-r  .Maihja> rio.  i-i'.itc.l   !■>    1..  A.  H:  u-  —  Catcriua  &«ft.>rza,  C01  NT  pA^OLiNi — State  Fapcrtif 

llncil   ^:    WciKV   ^   111..  lihlC'l  ly   .1  W;    -  t.iAllll-NLll. 

THE    AGE    OF    THE  (FATHERS:    being  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Church te 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries. 

\\\  il:o  hitc  WlI.l.lAM    HRIOIIT,  P.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
in  ilic  riiivcr^ity  (if  t  >\fi»nl.  ami  Canon  of  Christ  Church.     Edited  by  WalTBK 
P.P..  Wanlcn  oi  Kcl  lo  Colk-go,  t.>xiord,  and  C.  H.  Turner,  M.A.,  Magdalen 
<.Wfi'rd.     2  \o\?.,  Svo.  "  t 

lE^uLMni  'Clnircrriti;  prcr0  ScxiCB 

THK    SCIENTIFIC   WRITI>'GS   OF    THE   LATE   GEORGE   FRANCIS  FITZGSKtt 

Sc.l.V.  ll^.^^  .  II.  ^11.  I'.U.S  K..  Tellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Crasuius  Smith's 
lV><oi  ot  N.itiiial  .md  l:\jic:iir.t.:;;.il  Thilosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
K'^Mcd  aiul   IMitud  \\::::  m\  Hi-:otu\tl  Introduction    by  Joseph  L.\ruor,  Setl 
\\'\l'\\  of  St.  lohTi's  Cv  lic^o.  Ca:::'jrid'.;e.     With  Portrait.     Svo.  pp.  lxiv-576,  M 

THK    HISTORY   OF    INDIA,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

\W  Ski.  Hkmi.ot.v  Pem  O^rs- ^a^kar).    Translated  by  M.  S.  Knight.    Wthd 

itcd  11  !;:>!!.■  I i,»n<  ar.d  Ma:^>.     Cr^'wn  Svo,  pp.  xii-X7'4,  §0.64.* 

THF     PRINCIPLES    OF    LAND     DEFENCE,  and  their  Applicatioiu  to  the 

of    rLwd,iy. 

Ii\  C.M»tai:i  11   r.  Tmv:t.l:kk.  R.l:.     With  21  Maps  and  Plans.     Svo,  $5.oa 
I   TWO  ^EW  BOOKS  OR  WIROCOO 
SEVEN TY-ONE    DAYS*    CAMPING    IN    MOROOOa 

lU    I.  \vv  O-x.^v--:      v. '.■.::  l'hotOi;Tavui*»  i>fnfwm%t  mad  3a  Ifliiitiations  fkan  ! 

i.ui:  !Ti.     l.,i! -0  C:    •a::  S\'.  vj  5^  tut  , 


A    RIDE    IN   MOROCCO   AMONG   B' 

i^v  ru.^NvTs  M\oN.\B.  Autb  liMi  itjMlfa 

■  ..••.:o:'.>  .iiAl  .'1  M.;-'       IVniV  "    . 
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XLlic  ®]tor&  Xibrain?  of  practical  JLbeoioQ^. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.W.C.  E.  Newijolt,  .\f.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  :  and 
5  Rev.  l)\R\VKi.i.  Stonk,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  MisMonary  CoHeg^e,  Dorchester.  A  Series 
Volumes  dealing  with  Practical  Theologj-,  of  which  the  object  and  scope  is  \o  supply  some 
iTeSuUy  considered  teaching  C)n  matters  of  religion  to  that  larjje  ln>dy  of  devout  laymen  wlio 
Xend  our  churches,  hut  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  stu<ly  the  learned  treat i-^cs  which 
ppeal  to  the  theologian.     Crown  Svo.     Each  volume,  price,  $1.40  //(/.     l»y  mail,  $1.50. 

ReU0tOn.      By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Nkw- 
'  B01.T,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 


Paul's. 


praSCr.  P'y  the  kev.  Aktul-r  J.  WoRT- 
i.KUGK,  M..^.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
Truro. 


tollcg;,  Dorchester.  *  I       ^^  ^^^"• 

'  Cbe  Cbrl6tlan  CraMtlon.    Hy  the  Rev. 

QOnfinnatfOm     By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  I        I.EicnniN  Piilan.   MA.,  Fellow  of  St. 

r     A.  li.u,!.,  D.D.,  liishop  of  Vermont.  !       John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford. 

'.  I 

flutfti   JlV.trlm^nvi        T?t,    tU^   V^^     W       T  SUHDag.      By  the  Kev.   W.   p..  TkIVEI  Y  AN,  , 

^  ^floi^^'S'^hXnoL't'^'o^Jr:  ■       MA-fvica/of  St.  Ma..he«s.  Westminster.  Q^ 

I  ;  f)Oll?  0rDCC6.     P»v  the  Kev.  A.  R.  \Vnri--  l^--^^ 

'   Oc  1)i0tOrfi  Ot  tbe  JSOOh  Ot  Common  .       ham,  .M.A.,  Principal  of  Culham  College.  / 

Eraser.      By  the  Rev.   LEn;irni\  Pn-  ;       Abin^jdon.  : 

^l;2^oVford'^^°''°^  ^''  '°^"  ^'^''''''  ■  H)cr0ti0nalJB00h6.    P.ytUe  Kev.CnAR.Ks 

U«lege,  Uxlord.  .       |i„i,iNt;  ion,  Canon  and  1  reasurcrof  Kich- 

Bbc  Incarnation.    By  the  kev.  ii.  v.  s.       *"'^^- 

EcK,  M.A.,  St.  Andrew's,  Bethnal  Green,  i  *,*  (>///./•  /V/wwc .  ///  P repair. itix*n. 


•fcanDboofts  for  tbc  Clcro^. 

B  Scric0  ot  Dolumcs  Bcalin^;  with  Dnrfoue  Bepccta  ot  Clerical  Xite 

fttlD  Xnor^.     Edited    hy  the  Rev.   Aruh'r   W.    R«ij:;N>M\,   15. D..  Vjr.u-   of    Allhallows, 
Marking  by  the  Tower.      Each  volume  rjmo,  price  ij')  cents  /■,.',  liy  mail  •!(»  ct:nis. 

The  purpOK  of  the  writrru  of  the  volumes  of  tlii'4.»^r«s  wit!  hv  t-i  prc-svni  in  .1  « Ir;ir  an-!  :utr.irtiv«'  way  the 
*t^»Dv.bi!itJC5and  op|»ortuniiies  of  ih<:  Clcrjcy  of  t«-d;iy,  .in-!  tn  of|r  r  «,ti..lj  j-ra-.  lioai  j;uii.;aiit.i-,  in  ;rv,'aiii  Lk.iIi 
^■ims  Aod  to  xnelhuds,  as  CK[x.TicnLC  may  have  sliowii  l«)  be  valiiahii.. 

^tbc  pergonal  Xltc  Ot  tbc  ClerpT?.    I'y  I  B  Cbrfetian  Bpolo^ctic.    I'y  the  Wiy 

the  Editor.  |  Kev.  \\iiii.Ki»  J..   I\'ii'!;i\^,   1).!).,  \W\\\\ 

•  ,  of  A 11  Mil y.  N.  V.     Author  of  **  An  ^:s^ay 

VatrtdtfC  StUD^.       By    the    Kev.  H.    M.  toward  lailh." 

SwKiE.  D.I.).,  Ke;;ius  Professi>r  of  Piviii-   .. 

ity  m  the  University  of  Cambridge.  |  ,„  preparation.^ 

tbc  «inf3tri2  ot  Conversion.    P.y  the  \  pastoral  Uisltation.    r.v  tiu-  Kev  ii.  k. 

Rci-.   A.  J.  MAS..N,  1>.V>.,  Lady  Mar-.irct  Sava-.i.,  M.A.,  \  ic  i:  of  >nuth  Hiiekis. 

Profes-or  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of   ,   jr^^  StU^T?  ^"^  Cburcb  "toietOri?.     P'V  the 
Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  '       i-^.v.  \\ .  K.  (  ..11  ins.  M.A.,   Professor  (•f 

l!i.ili-siastical   lli.sloiy   in    Kin^^'s  ((>ll<-;it\ 
yOCCf^n  ^f0£^iOn0.    By  henry  II.  Mmnt-  London,  and  Chairman  of  the  I'.hurch  llis- 

GOMEKV,   D. !>.,  formerly  Bishop  of   Tas-  toiioal  Socittv. 

S^^ai^rof^e^'^M^^^^^^  science  an^'l^cliciion.     p,  the  Kev.  v. 

Propagation  of  the.^«ispcl  m  I  oreign  I  arts,  ^.    \\  ^,...,,,,    M.A.,of  the  N,cicty  of  St. 

t-,-.^^  ^^  *w^  ^»w^^^i  _      J,    .,     ,»  fohn  tlic  I'.v.in^i-lisi,  Cow'u'V. 

Studs  of  tDC  (pOiOpetd.     By  the  Kev.  ^                ^ 

Armitage  RoBi.N9r>N,  D.D.,  Canon  of  ButborltB  auD  tbc  ptlnciplc  <^X  Obc* 

BStndoster  and  Chaplahi  in  Ordinary  to  ^ICUCC.     livthe  \erv  Krv.  '1.  Ii.  Stkd.nc;, 

.  Ae  Kiof.  P».l>.,  Dean  of  Chiist  Church. 
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THE    ENEMIES   OF    ENGLAND. 

By  the  Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.     Octavo,  298  pages,  $4,50  net.     By  mail,  f4.6|. 

ThiB  is  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  hatred  now  and  for  many  centuries  felt  for  £In^nd  bj  ll 
peoples  of  Kurope.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  are:  **The  Enmity  of  Europe/'  "The  IniluaiNi 
England,"  "The  Knmity  of  the  Papacy,"  "The  Enmity  of  France."  "The  Enmity  of  Spain."  "TbeB 
mity  of  Holland."  "The  Enmity  of  the  Bourbons."  "The  Enmity  of  the  Revolution,"  "The  EiuDitri 
Russia,"  "The  Enmity  of  Germany." 

RANDOM  REMINISCENCES. 

By  CHARLES     H.  E.  BROOKFIELD.     Octavo.  315  pages.     With  Photogravw 
Portrait.     $5.00  twt.     By  mail,  $5.15. 
"Ever>;thinR  in  this  book  i8.  to  the  best  of  my  .belief,  absolutely  true,  Ihou^  here  and  there  I  ■■ 


have  altered  a  name.     If  one  or  two  of  the  stories  should  neem  familiar,  I  would  remind  the  1 

lack  of  novelty  is  an  essential  element  of  reminiscence.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  weakness  which  I  biri 
fur  heariuK  ni\-8elf  speuk,  I  have  repeat eiily  told  my  stories  to  my  friends,  but  I  am  so  saogaiiis  Mlj 
hfii>e  that  Home  may  buy  my  book  whom  I  have  not  vet  the  honor  of  numberin|(  in  that  tout  ■ilffiilj 
sodality,  and  thut  they  may  find  here  and  there  something  to  entertain  them." — Extract  noM  PMvm^ 

THE    CHARACTERS    OF    THEOPHRASTUS.    A  New  TransUtion  with  IntroducM 
etc. 

By  CH.ARLES  E.  BENNEIT  and  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  Professors  in  Conrf 
University.     i6nio,  129  pages,  $o.c)o  net.     By  mail,  $0.95. 

"This  new  trausLition  of  'The  Characters  of  Theophrastus'  is  intended  not  for  the  nanow 

classical  philnloirists.  but  for  the  larger  body  of  cultivated  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  psit.   H 

fact  that  the  three  prior  trunrtliitions  of  this  l)ot»k  are  now  out  of  print  seems  to  justify  the 

of  the  present  work." 

THE  RIVER  WAR:  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 

By  WINSTON  SPHNCKR  CHURCHILL.  M.P.     Edited  by  Colonel  F.  RHOT 
D.S.O.     New,   Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition-  in  Onb  Voli'mb.     With 
jrraviirc  Portrait  of  \'iscount  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,   22  Maps  and  Plans. 
.^05  pages,  ;?4.oo. 

ROCHESTER,  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  RAKES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  C£ 

IL,  with  Some  Account  of  their  Surroundings. 

Hy  the  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sir  Kenehn  Digby,"  "The  Life  of  a  Prig,"  etc 

15  rortnuis,     Svo.  3;S  [uj^v«?,  54.80,  tici.     By  mail,  S4.97. 

"Tht>  nuthoi's  vi-^-.i  to  u  'tine  <>K1  JacDheiin  mansiim'  ^hich  ha<i  been  the  scene  of  much  picta... 
liiiwipaiion  in  tho  •!:!>:«  of  ihc  Ht>st<>r:ition.  h:u*  in^pireil  this  Miniy  of  KorifK:>TKR  and  the  tittle  diqill| 
^ritioK  :i»ti  rh\iiiuiK  ('■>nip;iiiu>n>  of  CharU^  II.  whose  appearance  iu  a  court  alianduned  to  1  * 
rtomov^hiit  i>hon.»nuMial."  | 

ARCHITECTURE,    INDUSTRY   AND    WEALTH:    CoUected  Papers. 

By  WH.LLVM  MORRIS.  Author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  17IJ 

l».i>;es,  5j..'5.  j 

♦♦♦This  is  tho  tirst  i-olU'itt'.!  Ctlition  of  the  I'ssays  and  lectures  contained  in  this  l>oc4c,  ezMfpt  W 
tshtioii  printf.l  mi  \hv  \,,:A>ui\  Ivpo  I'f  the  Krinisooit  l*rww. 

I'oNTiM?  I.  Ij'v  Ui>io!.\  OK  l*Ai  ll  Hs-Di -loMNii.  II.  The  Lkp?kr  Art»  OF  I.iF*.  III.  Am; 
\Vk  villi  ANP  Kkhi  -.  l\.  Aj  r  \s'i  Som\j.i-m.  V.  Tkxtilk  Fabrics.  VI.  Art  vkdex  PwiW 
uur.  Ml.  Tin  i;i\iv\i  ^.y  .Vi-i  m  in  :'.  hk.  VIII.  The  Ukvivai  of  HANDirR.vrr.  IX-  Aw  iJj 
1mm  >vKi  IN  lilt  \1V   (.'>.  M<:.i.     .\.    liii   I sKLi  UN Li:  OF  UiiLDiNO  Material.     XI.  On  tbe  Ensni 

l\milINi:s   0»     KiH't  > 

CHARLOTTE    BRONTE,    GEORGE    ELIOT,    JANE    AUSTEN:    Studies  in  their  Woita 

\W  IllCNRV  H    Hl^NNKI.1,      Crown  ivo.  475  pa^es,  S2.00  7iet.     By  mail,  $2.16. 

I'oMiM^     I    riivKioi:>    Mkon.!  .  '  Her  Koalisni.     -6.)  Her  Attitude   towairda  Nstuie.   ifi 

Uoi-  r:k^s:..i.  11  ur,.si.t  Kiu-L  :  '  Uor  K«>;<.^i>:i  an.i  PhiKvophy.  4.6. >  Her  Art.  (r.)  Her  SfB 
piithv.  I  uiihrt  i\!!s;.Uiv.l      111.  .Us»    \    -r-N.       .:      Her  IMaoe.     k6.">  Her  Wonderful  Chvm. 

MALLET  DU  PAN  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Uv   IM':UNARP     MALl.KT.     Willi  TlioU'^ravure  Portrait  and  Bibliography,    jl 

"NiMihi"  tlu>  ::»t\M.i1  ivtoiv^t  tuT  '.ho  :^ '><«><'.-.-!-.  of  literary  n-'sterials  whieh  I  have  iaheritad  utglVl 
Ki»n-U.<ii  .-i'  M  i'.'.it  .ill  r.iu  w  '.:'.:  h:i\i'  j -.:>'..  r-.vi  ::.o  ;:.  u::  '.ort:ikir.K  an  account  of  his  rareer  for  M^ 
ii-jiJfi>  It  lb.. If  i.«:<-i-:  >M  ■  bri.-:i  ii'S!'.'.  r.'r  .M*  h'.stv:^:i  ;:v.|vrtai.ce.  •'•r  if  any  etuch  account  had  been  in  CODl 
rnco  ^liu  h  w.i-*  iitv.<;cu-  .i:  .■  .ii  :i.r  >.i:v.t'  ::*.»  ••  :Ui  •  ?s^  '•  !e.  Vr.  Vv'h  rhcjse  Kroundsaome  justifieatioii  W 
1m«  plra.iv.i  It  w.:l  »'0  <',:tV."  .m-.*.  •.■  n-i?  t--  '\.o  c:  :  l;.tT'.c  te>*i:i^-:iy  of  authorities  like  Carljde,  Saivl 
hoiixr  Ml'.'  1  :ri:f  I. I  (hi  ■  .  x-!  .  !■.  »•■  --..^  .  ::,o  .  ■  \ '■':•.'.<'-'.  p.  !:1'.ia1  wri'cr  as  a  pioneer  of  modern  jooTufif 
n-.  it  *.-.-.■.  :in.,«ii.il  .iJ.mm".  .'■.  1  i\r.j*.\^  '    ■»■'••  •  '  '■"'  A'.ifvi  *."..■  u'*:^."" — Lxtralt  frou  Prefxcs. 

TASrOR    AC.NORUM:    a  Schoolmasier's  Afterthoughts. 

liv  UMIN  111  N  ri.lV  SkKlNi:.  \\..:.i^.Ti  v  r*  O\r.a!mond,  Author  of  "A  Memory 
lilw.Mil    rimiiy;.*    vtv-      vt*'\\n  S\v\<.  :^   .  ■:<■      By  mail,  ^i.  7  2 
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THE   ATHENIAN    DRAMA 
ies  of  Verse  Translations  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  with  full  Commentaries  and 
Explanatory  Esaays,  for  English  Readers. 

Jnder  tlie  General  Editorship  of  GEORGE  C.  WARR,  M.A.,  Ex-Fellow  of  Trinity 
U>llege,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London 
Uustrated  from  Antique  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

NEIV  VOLUMES 
^oirUMB    II. — SOPHOCLES:  Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  jColoneus  and  Antigone.^  ^  By 
Prof.  J.  S.  PhiiximorB.     With  an  Introduction  on  '^Sophocles  and  his  Treatment 
off  Tragedy,"  and  i8  Illustrations  from  Ancient  Sculptttre  and  Vase  Painting.     Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00.  Qitst  ready. 

V01.UMH  III.^EURIPIDES:  HippolvtuSyBacchae.  ARISTOPHANES' Frogs.  By  Prof. 
GiLBBRT  Murray.     With  an  Introduction  on  "The  Significance  of  the  Bacchae  in 

Athenian  History,"  and  12  Illustrations  from  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Vase  Painting. 

Crown  8v6,  gilt  top,  $2.00.  {Just  ready. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED 
VouuMB   I.— AESCHYLUS:    the  Orestean  Trilogy.      By   Prof.  Warr.      With    an 
Introduction  on  "The  Rise  of  Greek  Tragedy.'*     Crown  8vo,  274  pages,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $2.00. 

The  present  series  is  designed  to  further  the  study  of  the  highly  charactermtic  and  complex  phaAeR  of 
■k  Ufe  and  th  >u^t  embodied  in  the  Attic  drama,  a  province  of  no  lead  importance  than  that  of  the 
s  poetry.  &nd  demanding  even  fuller  eluoidatioa,  permeated  as  it  is  by  a  spirit  so  unfamiliar  to  modern 
IS  Slid  presupp»osing  a  mass  of  tradition,  without  which  much  of  its  human  int  yrent  is  lost.  Tlie  plan 
1  is  to  furnish  in  a  running  commentary  what  is  required  to  exolain  each  day  in  detail,  ami  in  one 
I  introductory  essays  to  set  forth  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  poet's 


The  illustrations  are  drawn  direoCIy  from  Greek  sources,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  light  of  archasology 
issr  00  paints  of  prominent  interest. 

Xongmans'  :endli6b  Claeeice. 

NEW  VOLUMES 
ftVIHG'S  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  LEWIS  B.  SHMPLE,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Commercial  High  School,  New  York.     x2mo,  Cloth,  $0.50;  boards,  $0.40. 

■EimysOH'S  6ARBTH  AND  LYNETTE,  THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR,  LANCELOT 

AND  ELAINE. 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Miss  S.  C.  HART,  Professor  in  Wellesley 

College.     Cloth,  $0.50;  boards,  I0.40. 
KACAULAY'S.     (i)  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  HUBER  GRAY  BUEHLER,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School.      (2)  ADDISON, 

Edited  by  JAMES  G.  CROSSWELL,  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York.     In  one 

volume.     Cloth,  $0.50;  boards,  I0.40. 
I00TT*S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  GEORGE  RICE  CARPENTER,  A.B.,  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University,  Editor-in-chief  of  the 

Series;  with  a  Map.     Cloth,  I0.50;  boards,  $0.40. 
"THINGS  WE  THOUGHT  OF."    Told  from  a  ChUd's  Point  of  View. 

By  MARY  C.  E.  WEMYSS.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Color  by  Rosamond  Praegkr. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

**Mm.  Wbvt88  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  tno9t  amusing  little  book.  The  humor  of  the  thing  is 
irite  ineeistible,  and  yet  it  is  not  strained  or  overdrawn.  Indeed,  iu*  thorough  naturalness,  like  the 
Mkaralnem  of  the  young  pickles  who  are  responsible  for  most  of  it,  is  oue  u(  the  main  attractions.  The 
pktares  are  as  funny  and  enjoyable  as  the  text." — Guasoow  UilIiald. 


ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH.    Captain  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Horse  and  sometime  President  of  Virginia. 
By  E.  P.  ROBERTS.     VTith  3  Maps,  and  17  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  net,  $1.50 
By  mail,  $1.62. 

"The  author  has  made  a  capital  book  for  boys,  and  one  of  genuine  novoity,  out  of  Smith's  'Travels,' 
■d  other  writinn.  English  boys  may  discover  what  kind  of  |boy  John  Smith  was.  and  long  before  they 
IS  half  through  nis  story  they  will  unasmtaad  why  such  wonderful  things  happened  to  him  far  over-aeas 
I  yirmia." — WssmnrsrsB  OAiarra. 

"It  is  a  book  which  will  appesl  to  all  for  whom  'Robinson  Crusoe'  and  other  works  founded  on  fact 
m  a  nferer-failinc  souros  of  joy.    Csptsin  John  Smith  is  no  invention,  as  anyone  who  in  familiar  with 
Uoaisl  history  will  know:  but  wis  Issn  from  Mr.  Robbbts  for  the  first  time  how  extraordinary  were  his 
kamutv  nollHithaaiaVifibia."— PuBuoOnmoM. 
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NEW    FICTION 
By  Hr.  ANDREW  LANO 

THE   DISENTANGLERS 

With  7  fuU-page  lUustratioiis  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Crown  8yo,  cloth^Si.so. 

"Mr.  AxDBSW  Lano  han  once  more  ^rvx  proof  of  his  nmarkmble  Taisatility  and  vitor  m  »  i 
taUar,  and  w  owa  him  *a  world  of  thanks'  for  his  latest  book,  '  Ths  Diaentancers.'  .  .  .  Thers 
dOBSA  ehaptcn  hi  this  volume,  each  is  a  complete  itnry  by  itself,  bound  to  one  another  by  some 
aalored  ohaff  or  observations.  ho\rever.  and  each  overflows  with  humor,  local  color,  and  intdlicent  i 
eiatioB  of  Mm  aooial  wants  of  modem  society.  But  ^omethinc  of  fsr  mors  importanoa  thsn  these 
Uuw's  sooviaefauK  proof,  throush  ths  mouths  of  his  oharactem  of  course,  that  kyvs.  as  the  Latin  Ik 

,  is  *a  strange  thine.  Aod  full  of  anxious  fears.* "— Boston  Timss. 


By   RICHARD   BAGOT 
Author  of  **  Catting  of  Nets''  and  **  A  Roman  Mystery." 

DONNA  DIANA 

Crown  8y0y  doth.    406  pp.    $1.50. 

"Donna  Diana  is  very  liksly  to  create  a  stir,  for  while  as  a  novel  it  is  skilful  and  highly  Intm 
*— »i"^i"g  one  of  Marion  Crawford  at  his  best,  it  is  not  aa  a  novel  that  it  wiU  firai  be  considaiai 
deaoribea  with  minutensss  the  workings  of  the  Church  in  Rome  and  though  it  aparas  not  oondemaal 
what  is  evil  in  the  Chureh,  thoae  who  read  carefully  will  have  ^  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Baoot  writ«a  i 
a  full  heart,  atriving  to  correct  evila  to  which  even  his  devotion  can  not  blind  him." — Imdiakapous  1 

By    Mr.   STANLEY   J.    WEYMAN 
Autiior  of  *'  A  Gentleman  of  France,"  **  Count  Qanntbal,"  etc,  etc 

IN    KINGS'    BYWAYS 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  George  Varian.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

<By  Miss  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME 
iLIFE,  ,THE    INTERPRETER.    A    Story. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  omamentaL    $2.50. 

**A  story  of  a  girl,  high  in  the  social  world  of  London,  who  has  a  paarion  for  settlement  wo 
goes  to  live  in  a  model  tenement  in  the  slums  in  spit-e  of  the  opposition  she  meets  from  her  fines 
the  Buardian  with  whom  she  has  spent  her  girlhood.  .  .  .  There  are  some  interestinc  and  elersr 
involved  in  the  plot,  who  supply  a  good  deal  of  racy  dialogue.  The  book  abounds  in  spiarammst 
iB0." — ^Nsw  YoBK  CoMMBBCZAL  AovKBTisaa.  ' 

By    Mrs.    ALFRED    SIDGWICK 
..THE^THOUSAND  EUGENIAS  arid  Other  Storn 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  omamentaL    $z.5o. 

The  plot  is  woven  round  the  posaeasors  of  certain  Wiare»  in  the  Eogenia  mine,  ^nd  is  of  adi 
and  exciting  oharaoter.  The  story,  whioh  fills  coosiderably  more  than  hstf  ths  book,  is  folknrsd 
sral  shorter  skatohos.  eatitled  "  Anne  and  the  Aoarohist,"  "  The  Last  Straw,"  ''AiiiXt  ThomMiai 
leonoolsst."  "  Wall-papers."  eto. 
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THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  S.  Nswbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paars,  and  the 
ReT.  Darwvu.  Stohs,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Missionary  CoUe^,  Dorchester.  A  Series  o' 
Volumes  dealing  wUh  Practical  Theology,  of  which  the  object  and  scope  la  to  supply  some 
carefully  considered  teaching  on  matters  of  religion  to  that  large  body  of  devout  laymen  who 
attend  our  chnrchea,  but  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  study  the  learned  treatises  which  ap- 
peal to  the  theologian.    Crown  Svo.    Each  volume,  price,  $1.40  met.    By  mall,  $1.50. 


REUOION.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Nsw- 
BOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
Pant's. 

HOLY  BAPTISM.  By  the  Rev.  Darwbll 
Stons,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Missionary 
College,  Dorchester. 

CONPIRHATION.  By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C. 
A.  Hall,  D.D.,  Blahop  ol  Vermont. 

HOLY  riATRIMONY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Kmox  Littlb,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

TNB  HISTORY  OP  THE  BOOK  OP  COn- 
nON  PRAYBR.  By  the  Rev.  Lxiohton 
PviXAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's CoUege,  Oxford. 

THB  INCARNATION.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
S.  Bex,  M.A.,  St.  Andrews,  Bethnal  Oreen. 


PRAYBR.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Worl- 
LXDOX,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
Truro. 

PORBIQN  niSSiONS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
S.  T.  Churton,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Nassau. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION.  By  the 
Rev.  L.BIOHTON  PvLum,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford. 

SUNDAY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Trbvblyan, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster. 

HOLY  ORDERS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whit- 
ram,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Culham  College, 
Abingdon.  [Shortly. 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS.  By  the  Rev. 
Charucs  Bodinoton,  Canon  and  Treasurer 
of  Lichfield.  [Shortly. 

•«•  OtAtr  Volumta  m  PreparaHon, 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERQY. 

A  SERIES  OP  VOLUnES  DEALING  WITH  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OP  CLERICAL  LIPE 
AND  WORK.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  RoBiNaoN,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows, 
Baridng  by  the  Tower.    Each  volume  lamo.    Price,  90  cents  ntt.    By  mail,  96  cents. 

The  purpose  of  the  writers  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  to  present  in  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive way  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  clergy  of  to- day,  and  to  offer  such 
practical  gmdance.  In  regard  both  to  alms  and  to  methods,  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be 
valuable. 


THE  PERSONAL  LIPE  OP  THE  CLERQY. 

By  the  Editor. 

PATRISTIC  STUDY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Swstx,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  ef  Divinity 
In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  niNISTRY  OP  CONVERSION.     By 

the  Rev.  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Marga- 
ret Professor  of  Divinity  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

PORBiaN  niSSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
HwRY  H.  Montoomxry,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

THE  STUDY  OP  THE  OOSPELS.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Armxtaox  Robinson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  Chaplain  In  Or- 
dinary to  the  King. 


A  CHRISTIAN  APOLOQETIC.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Wilford  L.  Robdins,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Author  of  "An 
Essay  toward  Faith." 

In  Preimratioa. 

PASTORAL  VISITATION.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Savaos,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  South 
Shields. 

THB  STUDY  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  In  King's  College, 
London,  and  Chairman  of  the  Church  His- 
torical Society. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.    By  the  Rev. 

P.  N.  Waoobtt,  M.A.,  of  the  Society  of 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley. 
AUTHORITY  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP 

OBEDIENCE.    By  the  Very  Rev.  T.  B. 

Strong,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 


L0I6HARS,  8REEN,  &  CO.,  91  Hi  93  Fifth  Anini.  Nn  Yirk. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  Qi  Co/s  New  Books 


THE  RIGHT  PRINCESS 

By  Clara  Louise  Bcjrnham 
The  best  story  Mrs.  Burnham 
has  ever  written. — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean.    $1.50. 

A  SEA  TURN  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
A  half  dozen  stories  told  deli- 
cately and  entertainingly,  with  a 
lot  of  fresh  fun  and  humor. — Nrw 
Torh  Sun,    $1.25. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
BEECHES 

By  Baroness  Von  Huttbn 
A  delicious  bit  of  fiction.   $1.35. 

AVERY 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
A  powerful  little  story,  rank- 
ing with  the  best  this  author  has 
ever  vrritien,-' Boston  Advertiser, 
$1. 

THE  STRONGEST 
MASTER 

By  Helen  Choate  Prince 
A    charming    story — the    au- 
thor's best  work. — Baltimore  Sun. 
$1.50. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  SAINT 

By  Arlo  Bates 
A  wonderfully  clever  piece  of 
fiction.  —  Nashville  American, 
$1.50. 

MISS  MUFFET*S  CHRIST- 
riAS  PARTY 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers 
A  truly  delicious  little  book, 
over  which  humor  plays  like  per- 
petual,twinkling  sunbeams. — Bos- 
ton Herald,  Profusely  illustrated. 
$1  net.    Postpaid,  $1x38. 

A  POCKETFUL  OP  POSIES 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 
Such  a  gift  as  has  not  come  to 
the  children  since  Stevenson's 
death,— A^#w  Torh  Times,  Illus- 
trated by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  $1  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.09. 


NEW  PRANCE  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND 

By  John  Fiske 
A  fascinating  mingling  of 
chronicle  and  criticism. — Broohlvn 
Bagle,    $1.65  M/.   Postpaid,  $1.81. 

LONGFELLOW 

By  Thomas  Went  worth  Hio- 

GINSON 

In  the  American  Men  of  Letters 

Series, 

Graceful,  dignified,  and  ade- 
quate  biography. — Chicago  Post, 
With  a  portrait,  $1.10  net.  Post, 
paid,  $i.2a 

HAWTHORNE 

By  George  E.  Woodberry 
In  the  American  Men  of  Letters 

Series, 

A  model  in  literary  criticism. 
—Chicago  Chronicle,  With  a  por- 
trait, $x.io  net.    Postpaid,  $1.20. 

LITERARY  VALUES 

By  John  Burroughs 
This  book  contains  a  feast  for 
any  one   with   literary   tastes. — 
Chicago  Record  Herald,    $1.10  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.20. 

MOLIERE 

By  Leon  H:  Vincent 
A  little  volume  which  will  rank 
high  amonff  critical  appreciations 
of  the  world's  literary  worthies. 
— Boston  Transcript,  85  cents, 
net.     Postpaid,  91  cents. 

UNDER  COLONIAL 
COLORS 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
A  heroic  and  spirited  storr  of 

Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec. 

Illustrated.    $i.ao  «#/.    Postpaid, 

THE  CHAHPION 

By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
A  boy's  story,  and  a  notably 
good  one. — 7%e  Omtlooh,  Pron- 
tispiece.  $i.ao  net.  Foetid, 
$1.31. 


Houghton,  Nifflin  41  Co^  Boston  and  New  York 
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JOHN  LANE'S  BEST 


JUVENILE. 

DREAM  DAYS. 

By    Kenneth    Grahame* 

With  *?n  photograviurs  by 

Maxfield  Parrlsh. 
Decoffttive  Cover.  Sq.  8vo, 

$3.50  ngt. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
NURSERY. 

By  L-  AUen  Horker. 

riltntnit«d  by  K*  M»  f^otwrts. 
Decorative  Cover.  iimo. 

$1.25  «*/. 


BELLES  LETTRES, 

HEROINES  OF  POETRY, 

By  Constance  E.  Maud, 

Atilhor  of  **  Winner*!!  H*f wr/'  **  Wag  ■ 

Iter**  Heroin**/*  etc. 

Ulnsti^ied  by  H«  OtfpoVQt* 

ismo.  $1.50 »«/. 


LOWELL'S  EARLY 
PROSE  WRITINGS. 

FreCnoe  by  Dr>  BdWQrd  Q.  Halo. 

of  Bo«t<>pt' 
InirchJucaon    by    lViil|«r   tlltlefleKS* 

Portrait-     13 mo,     $1.20  i*rf. 


The  ^eauiiful  Mr^.  Moulfon. 

^^thor  mf  "  Tirry  That  T««Jt  fhm  StMt^rd" 
Handcomelj  bound*     Large  lanio.     Diilntj  Frontbpiece. 
trait    $t.3o  fir/, 

^r«r  ^pr<  Uribunws  "A  fltriklni  titm^lion  trcttdd  wilK  ibllii^.   A  tt<i\tp  »f 
Am«ri«KA«   v«ry   lifelike  KlAiI    iAlefeKiiAj/* 


For 


_^  /lieb^  J^4iH}ei  by  Charter  Marriott, 

^j^tMfher  ^  "  Th9  column,"     i  13,000) 

L  o  ^  e    b^  if  h   Honour* 

Decorative  Cover.  latno.  $1.50. 

0/"TJI>t  Co/&mn*'Stnatiar  ^ahn  M^  ThurJf&n  tmif^f*:   *'  I  hckve  rtad 

no  vlciry  of  modem  limei  whicK  «o  tompldely  demo^nded  my 

iuidiirided  Attention!}  froni  ike  beiioiiiiig  to  ibe  «nd/* 


GENERAL  LITERATURE- 

MAN  VfSrBLE  AND 

INVISIBLE. 
By  C*  W,  Leadbeaten 

Author  of  *'  ClalrToyanCc,"  #tc^ 

Illuitrated   In      Co  ton,      Svo 
$3.50  net. 


THE  CHILD  MIND. 
By  R,  H,  Brethertoti, 

»mo.  $K20  rtef. 


POETRY. 

Jane  MInot  Sedgwick's 

LOVE  SONGS 

FROM  THE  GREEK. 

5^  3t  3  in.    (Lover^a  Library.) 
Leather, 750,  *w/*  Cloth, £oc.  »*/. 

Edmond  Holmes's 

Soanet  Sequence* 

THE  TRIUMPH  or  LOVE. 

Sll«nc4 


I 


Uniform  witti  th*  atithor'a 
ol  Love.'* 


Sq.  i2nrko. 


$1.35  nW; 


JOHN  LANE,  T"^??f,h?I  «'=*'»  NEW  YORK. 


r.  H.  PA  YISE  &  CO., 

Jobbers  of 

BookSf  Stationery^  Wall 
Paper^  Wrapping  Faper^ 
Paper  Bags,  and  Twines^ 

823  Market  and  824  Broad  Streets^ 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN, 


Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 


CALIFORNIA  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
ITS  CARNIVAL. 

The  fame  of  the  Nevp-  Orleans  CarEilval  hat  become  a 

byword  the  world  over.  The  magnificent  pageanUof  the 
Mardi  Gras  festival  lead  all  other  celebrationis -in  brillian- 
cy^ and  unique  conception  a.  The  carnival  of  the  preient 
winter  excels  all  pant  cclebratiuns. 

New  Orleans  is  the  southern  gateway  to  Calif orniAt  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  (Sunset  Route)  operates  two  trains 
daily  between  New  Orleans  and  all  polntE  in  Sauthern  and 
Central  Texas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  all  points  on  the  Pa* 
CI  fie  coast 

The  famous  Sunset  Limited,  with  splendid  dining  tiar 
service,  leaves  New  Orleans  daily  at  11:55  am.  Pacific 
Coast  Express  leaves  at  9  f>.M.  Both  trains  are  equipped 
wilh  all  modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 

For  information  add  re  &&aiiy  Southern  Pad  lie  Agent,  or 
J.  H.  LOrHROF,  C.  Am  St.  Loitls,  Ko. 


NEW  FIRM.    NEW  GOODS. 

"Srecnfidd'Halhot  furniture  "Co.^ 

209  NORTH  COLLBQB  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TBNN., 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE,  MATTRESSES,  ETC. 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Special 
and  Prompt  Attention. 


VERNON  B.  TALBOT,  Presideiitf 

ROBERT  W,  GREESIFn3LD,  Vice  Pretidenti 

CHARLES  G.  FINNEY,  Treasurer  and  General  Manageri 
ALFRED  B*  BATTLE  Secretary. 


Refer  by  special  permisHon  to  the  University  of  the  South. 


Mi^^ouri  Vacific  ^aitte^ay 

.  .  .  o^.  .  .  . 

Iron  Moxintain  Route 

From  ST.  LO\/IS 
and  MEMTHIS 


Affords  Toxirist,  Prospector,  or  Home  Seeker  the  Best  Service  and  Fastest  Schedule  to 

All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA*  OKLAHOMA 
and  INDL\N  TfiRRTTORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH, 
OREGON.  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS.  TEXAS, 
LOUISL\NA,  OLD  and  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Slkkpers,  Fkbb  Rxclinino  Chaik  Cars  on  All  Trains.    Low  Rates.    Free 
descriptive  literature.    Consult  Ticket  Agents  or  address 

H.  C,  ^ob»njtid^  *R.  CT.  C.  MaUhmb^a^ 

G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.  P.  A.,  Louxsvills,  Ky. 


Henrjr 


:  BUILDERS  OF  : 


Pipe  Organs 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


So  lie  lied  M  '^\M 


at  World\f  rair 
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MONTGOMERY 


Ottoman  Cahvcy  Co. 

ESTABLtSHEO  IS 76. 

WHOLESALE 

COFFEES. 

TEAS, 

BAKING  ROW  DEB, 

SPICES,  and 

FLAVOBJNG 

EXTRACTS. 


56  U  Salle  Street. 


CHICAGO. 


THROUGH  SKVICE 

Via  L  &  N.,  E,  &  T.  H.  and  C  &  E  L 

Daily,  Nashvilk  to  Oiiatgo  m 
Tbroufb  Bniim  Slee^Dg  mtt6  Day 
New  Orl^cu  to  CbkAfs. 


p.  P  JxwTsamB  a,  |>.  A.        D.  B.  Wnji**^  q.  a  A. 


TRADE 


MAftK 


Liver  Pills, 
Up-to  Date 

Uvcr  Mcdicme, 
Up-'to^Datc 

Worm^Kilieri 
Up-'tO'Datc 

Cough  Batsain, 
Up^to-Date 

Eyew'^ref, 
Up'-to^Date  Chill  Tdbleis, 
Up-'to-'Daie  Linlmeot, 
Up^to^Date  Silve, 

Up^o^Oate  ChApped^Hand  Mixture, 
Up^tO''Datc  Oiarfbea  Remedy. 

They  Are  Good^  Try  Them* 


SUlmaicr  ^  Fletcher.  s^Xm 

€hftlt&Ae«itt«  Ten*. 


MMMMlMIMMIMM 


fillips,  lUebb  ^  00. 


lUbolesale 
flrocers 


144  and  146  Hortb  market  $tr«ct. 
nasbville,  Ccnn. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Fine 
Cigars  and  Cobacco   ^   4^  ^ 


I$m9mmmm0mm$m0^ 


FbrlorCafeOir 

En  route  to  Texas 

It  will  cost  you  only  SO  cents 
extra  to  ride  all  day  in  a  Cotton 
Belt  Pador  Cafe  Car  (25  cents 
for  a  half  a  day)  *  Passengers 
toTe3Eas,%naMemphis,can  take 
advantage  of  this  Car,  which  is 
furnished  with  easy  chairs, 
has  a  Gentlemen*s  Observation 
Smoking  Room,  a  Ladies' 
Lounging  Room  and  a  Cafe 
remeaJs  are  served  on  the  European  plan,  at  reasonable  prices, 

ftL«  night  tnlG  la  cqulppd^d  with  Pullman  Sle«sp#Ti,  aadboib 
nliiht  ftnd  diir  train  witb  Fri^*  lUf-llnlor  Ctftlr  Can  and  oomfort- 
ftble  ihroiQifh  Coachei.  Either  tr^lin  on  tho  Cotton  Bait  Crom 
MemTrbifi  offers  thft  faMent  and  »bi>rt#at  routfl  to  Texai. 

Writ*  ftod  t*ll  UB  whore  yon  are  gotni;  sbhI  irbeD  totq  will  laiva^ 
and  Wfl  wrlll  toll  jon  wh»i  ys>ar  ttckf^t  irIU  foit  and  what  tJ-atn  to 
(ak#  to  muk:"  tb<<  hoit  time  and  connoctlane.  W«  will  alto  lond 
ycrQ  an  intaroitiatf  little  bnoklot.  "A  Trip  to  Teiai." 

f .  t  WTiTT,  r.  P.  L .  Od  rliiatl ,  Oil*.  B.  I.  SVITOIf ,  1.  f.  t ,  (lin*Mt(t.  Tfti. 

V  I  jiBEAUME,  a.  P,  and  T.  A„  St,  Uuis,  Mo. 
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Greatest  Highway  of  Travel, 

reaching  the  principal  cities 
of  the  South  with  its  own 
lines.  Solid  vestibuled  trains, 
unexcelled  equipment,  dining 
cars.     Speed,  safety,  comfort. 

Pullman  Drawing-Room 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car, 

without  change,  between 
Nashville,  Washington, 
and  Nbw  York,  in  each  di- 
rection via  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  and  Ashbvillb. 

Through  the  "Land  of  the  Sky.** 


S*  H.  Hardwick,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C 

€•  A.  Benscoter,  As6*t  Gen.  Passenger  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tean. 

J*  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


THE   SEWANEE   REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


THIS  RsviBW  has  just  completed  its  tenth  year  and  cele^ 
bra  ted  its  tenth  anniversary*  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of 
leading  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  litera- 
ture as  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular 
magazines,  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
specialist  publications.  In  other  v*rords,  the  Rbvikvs^  con- 
forms more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than 
is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated 
below.  Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  inclosed •  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given- 

Each  number  consists  of  128  large  octavo  pages,  printed 
on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  are  Januaiy,  April, 
July»  and  October  of  each  year.  Subscription  price,  $2  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  50  cents  each.  A  few 
complete  sets,  Volumes  X,  to  X,  (1892-1902),  are  still  to  be 
obtained  at  a  special  price. 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 


One  Page 

Half  Pag^^  -    . 
Quuter  Page. 
Eighth  Page , , . 


On«  Time, 


$16  00 
8  QQ 
4  CX> 

a  00 


Two  Tlmt ». 


$30  00 


00 

400 


ThrwUme*, 


$40  OQ 

6  00 


Four  Tlniflm, 


$So  00 

ic  00 
8  00 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 
SawAKBE,  Tmim. 


T,  J.  MOONEY, 


11.  P.  ROONHV, 


T.  J.  MOONEY  CO., 


Nashville,  Tean., 


FINE  PLUMBING. 


Urge  Stock  of  Plumbers',  Gas,  and  Steam 
Fitters'  Supplies.  Gas  Machines.  Steam 
and  Hot-Water  Heating  and  Ventilating^ 
Ice  Machine,  Cold  Storage  Apparatus.  ,  , 


Gas  and  Electric  Chandeliers,  Dynamos, 
Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  and 

ALL  KINDS  OP  ELECTRIC  SUFFLIBS. 


Office  and  Salesroom,  6t7  Church  Street 

Wardiouse  md  Shop,  in  rear  of  140,  142,  ind  144  N.  Spruce  Stfttt- 

Tm^iPHONl,  Ml, 


ISlIISCIttPTfQIt,  $2 


SlTtGLE  NUHBER,    SO  CiHTS* 


roL.  Xl,^i-l«2a  3 


THE 


Whole  No.  43 


;WANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


JOHN  BELL  HENNEMAN,  JSd$f0r 
B.  J.  RAM  AGE,  Associate  Editor 


JULY,  1903 


*  A  Modern  Promtthtus  Dramm       •         ,        J-  L'  Bohgerhoff 

Wk4ii  Becomes  of  Out  Trade  Balances?    .      .      W.  H.  Allen 

Tw0  EigkUentA  CentHry  Missiaftary  Phns, 

Beexabd  C,  Steiner 

TA^m€ts  L&veii  Btiidves       .        .         .         Barkettb  Miixer 
'  A  PUmetr  in  Angh-Saxon     ,         .  .         .         A<  A.  Krrn 

TAc  A^aiionat  Eiemcfii  in  Souikern  Litiraiure*      The  Editor 

Hevi^ws  : 

Tifo  Eook£  o!  British  Blogmphj :  Jufititi  McCiirlhy'fl  *^  British  Political 
PoTtrails**  and  James  Br^'ce^s  "Studies  \n  Contemporary  Biography  j" 
2ol*'»  "  Truth'*  iiJd  Mrs!  Wilfrid  Wiu-d^s  " The  Light  Behind ; "  Some 
Recent  TheologicaJ  Volume*;**  Whjr  the  Mind  "Has  n  Body  J* 

Sir  Walter  Be«ant*s  '* London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  j"  "The  Roll 
Call  of  WcMmineter  Abfacji**  *'  Eat ty  Proie  Writlngi  of  JameH  Rus- 
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A  MODERN  PROMETHEUS  DRAMA. 

Soon  again  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  who 
will  be  the  happy  recipient  of  the  substantial  reward  and  the 
world-wide  fame  that  will  be  its  corollary. 

In  Belgium,  where  a  remarkable  literary  activity  has  been 
displayed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  much  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  one  of  its  writers  may  be  the  next  laureate.  Mae- 
terlinck is  already  a  familiar  figure  throughout  the  world,  not 
celebrated,  however,  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  writer  of  prose.  An- 
other, Iwan  Gilkin,  though  less  known  outside  ot  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  little  country  of  his  birth  and  activity,  where  on 
the  other  hand  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation,  has  to  his 
credit  works  that  give  him  an  honorable  rank  among  the 
(oremost  of  contemporary  poets.  Few  modem  productions 
indeed  can  compare  favorably  in  extent,  beauty,  and  loftiness 
of  purpose  with  his  Promethee,^  a  dramatic  poem  of  some 
three  thousand  verses,  crowned  in  nineteen  hundred  by  the 
French  Academy  and,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
undeniably  a  masterpiece.  It  is  this  work  which  has  been 
admitted  in  competition  by  the  Nobel  committee,  and  of 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  give  an  idea,  imperfect  though  this 
attempt  must  necessarily  be. 

The  Prometheus  myth  has  tempted  more  than  one  genius 
since  Aeschylus  made  it  immortal  and  familiar  to  all.     Calde- 

^Promdikdey  po^me  dramatique  par  Iwan  Gilkin  in  the  Collection  det  Po- 
het  fran^ais  de  V  Stranger.    Paris :  Fischbacher,  1899. 
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ron  treated  it;  it  attracted  Goethe  in  his  youth;  and  his  beauti- 
ful fragment,  a  wonderful  torso,  as  it  has  often  been  styled, 
might  have  become  another  Faust  had  not  its  author  decided 
to  abandon  it.  Among  the  French,  Edg^r  Quinet  com- 
posed an  epic  poem  with  the  same  subject;  while  in  England 
Shelley's  bewildering  entanglement  of  lyrical  outpourings  and 
philosophical  speculation,  in  which  heathen  mythology  and 
Christian  lore  are  commingled  in  a  maze  of  beauty,  is  more 
appreciated  by  the  scholar  than  by  the  unprepared  reader. 

Iwan  Gilkin's  treatment  of  the  old  legend  has  a  more  mod- 
em appearance  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  spite  of  its  al- 
most strict  adherence  to  the  ancient  data  so  far  as  the  march 
of  events  is  concerned.  It  breathes  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  longings  of  the  end-of-the-nineteenth-century  mind 
fed  on  science  and  on  new  philosophies  ill-digested;  a  mind 
that  thinks  it  can  dethrone  the  Almighty  and  place  Reason 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  but  soon  sees  the  vanity  of 
its  attempt,  and  finally  recognizes  the  beautiful  unity  of  the 
universe,  the  interdependence  of  all  things  including  itself,  it- 
self a  mere  spark  of  the  all-pervading  Godhead. 

In  the  opening  scene  Prometheus,  the  Titan,  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  clay  modeled  by  his  hands,  and  into 
which  he  is  trying  to  put  the  breath  of  life.  Forming  men 
more  beautiful  than  himself  after  the  likeness  of  the  gods — 
such  is  his  high  ambition.  But  his  efforts  are  constantly  baf- 
fled. Disappointed  and  disgusted,  he  breaks  his  images  and 
begins  his  work  over  again.  Day  after  day  he  toils  thus;  day 
after  day  he  experiences  the  bitter  pangs  of  his  impotence, 
but  day  after  day  the  fruitless  labor  is  resumed.  His  brother, 
Epimetheus,  the  faint-hearted,  tries  to  discourage  him,  and 
says: 

Leave  off  thy  raving,  calm  thyself, 
And  check  the  flight  of  thy  mad  dreams. 

But  Prometheus  is  no  commonplace  drudge,  no  mean  spirit 
that  yields  to  difficulties  apparently  unsurmountable.  The 
genius  within  him  impels  him,  and  his  very  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment spur  him  on. 
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Thou  know'st  not  what  creating  means ! 
The  mighty  god  that  shakes  the  heart  of  males 
Has  never  made  thee  feel  his  call  within. 
Nor  knowest  thou  what  fatal  agony 

Pierces  the  quiv'ring  breast 
And  makes  the  burning  temples  beat. 

O  mysteries,  O  splendors ! 
Within  my  being's  dark  recess  ferments 
Another  world  that  clamors  to  be  bom. 
Ah  I  in  the  summer  twilight  hour 
When  kisses  wrapped  in  mystery  pass  by. 
When  like  a  burning,  love-sick  youth 
The  wind  caresses  low  the  earth, 
Hast  thou  not  felt  that  souls  unknown 
Move  in  thy  soul  and,  trembling,  brush 
Their  conquering  wings  on  the  edge  of  boundless  space. 
Urged  swiftly  thither  in  heroic  flight? 
Ne'er  did'st  thou  dream  of  pouring  on  the  world 
The  impetuous  stream  of  thy  life-giving  strength ; 
Thou  hast  not  wept,  thou  hast  not  burnt 
With  longings  to  embrace  the  earth 
And  people  her  with  beings  new, 
Thy  flesh,  thy  thought,  more  beautiful, 
More  proud  and  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
Not  unlike  us,  but  equal  to  the  gods. 

s  is  the  old  Prometheus  as  we  know  him  from  the  Greek 
th,  the  man-creating  genius  who  feels  the  divine  spark 
hin  him  and  craves  to  materialize  it  without  into  beautiful, 
tig  works. 

•Text,  we  have  the  modernized  Titan,  the  poetic  and  philo- 
hic  disciple  of  Darwin  and  the  evolutionists. 

What  was  my  being  then  ? 

Alas!  how  could  I  tell? 

Perhaps  my  energy 

Of  yore  was  prison-bound 

Within  thy  moldy  rocks 

By  sun  and  lightning  scorched ; 

Perhaps  it  floated  with  the  bitter  foam 

And  clang  to  giant  seaweeds. 

Maybe  it  bloomed  on  swampy  wastes 

Or  crawled  o'er  spongy  forest  soil, 

A  scaly  brute  with  snapping  jaw, 

A  desert  lion  or  a  fleeing  fawn, 

An  esgle  shooting  from  the  angry  sky. 

I  may  have  been  all  that  and  more. 
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But  a  perpetual  travail 

Has  ceaseless  urged  me  on  and  on 

From  forms  in  which  I  dwelt 

To  new  ones  evermore ; 

So  slow,  so  sluggish  in  my  change 

Unnoticed  by  the  eye, 

For  centuries  uncountable 

On  endless  transformation's  scale. 

Despite  the  helpless  gods, 

I  rose  from  plane  to  plane. 

Thus  grew  before  my  clearer  sight 

The  grander  forms  which  light  assume8» 

Imperfect  yet,  alas,  how  much ! 

But  perfect  in  my  dreams. 

And  pure  in  my  desires. 

And  this  is  why  I  wish  to  shape 

The  man  divine  prefigured  in  my  breast 

With  the  help  of  Minerva  and  of  love,  life  is  infused  into  the 
statues  in  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Zeus.  I  shall  not  attempt 
the  translation  of  any  parts  of  this  scene.  My  desire  to  render 
the  airy  grace  and  charm  of  this  whole  conception  would  be 
futile.  Pandora,  the  beautiful  Pandora,  is  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  love.  When  Minerva  responds  to  the 
agony  of  despairing  Prometheus,  she  utters  these  pregpiant 
words,  "All  life  is  love,"  and  disappears.  But  Prometheus  is 
full  of  love,  even  toward  his  inanimate  clay  statues.  "Have 
I  not  loved  to  the  depth  of  suffering?  .  .  .  Such  as  my 
toils  have  made  thee,  O  my  Pandora,  I  adore  thee!  Stay  as 
thou  art,  I  love  thee  for  thyself,  for  all  the  sweetness  I  have 
put  in  thy  bosom,  for  thy  beauty  which  comes  from  my  hands, 
for  what  shines  on  thy  brow  of  my  divine  dream."  And  gfrad- 
ually  she  takes  on  life;  love  has  kindled  the  slumbering  spark 
which  the  divine  artist  had  put  into  her:  "O  light — O  blessed 
dfeiyi!  And  thou  who  drew  me  out  of  the  shadow  of  noth- 
ingness. Father,  receive  a  kiss  from  thy  child."  These  arc 
the  first  words  uttered  by  the  newborn  Pandora;  and  when  in 
their  supreme  happiness  they  sing  a  duo  of  love  and  gratitude 
all  the  statues  become  animate  and  join  in  a  chorus  celebra 
ting  the  glories  of  light  and  life. 
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No  sooner  is  the  world  peopled  with  young  mortals  than 
their  troubles  and  sufferings  begin.     They  are  helpless  and 
without  guidance.     Night,  wild  animals,  the  elements — all 
combine  to  spread  terror  and  disaster  among  them,  and  they 
themselves  become  like  brutes  of  the  forest.     Filled  with 
love,  anguish,  and  pity  for  his  offspring,  Prometheus,  again 
with  Minerva's  aid,  discovers  fire  and  g^ves  it  to  his  children, 
who  now  learn  the  arts  and  trades  and  become  powerful. 
Soon,  however,  they  disappoint  him  most  cruelly.     Men  treat 
him  with  ingratitude  and  drive  him  from  among  them.     He 
has  made  them,  given  them  fire  and  light,  taught  them  the 
arts  and  sciences,  built  cities  for  them,  put  them  on  the  road 
to  progress;  but  they  will  not  understand  him.     Prometheus 
believes  it  all  to  be  the  doings  of  Zeus;  he  believes  his  children 
to  be  the  victims  of  heavenly  machinations,  and  blasphemes 
more  than  ever.     Mercury  visits  him,  shows  him  the  base- 
ness of  mankind,  and  offers  to  avert  the  wrath  from  on  high 
if  he  will  take  back  his  benefits,  undo  his  work,  and  let  man, 
the  heartless  Philistine,  sink  back  into  barbarity.     His  offer 
is  scorned  with  insults.     Nemesis,  relentless  Fate,  demands 
punishment  for  the  proud  Titan  unless  he  bends  his  neck  and 
undoes  what  he  has  accomplished.     But  he  unflinchingly 
meets  his  destiny,  challenging  the  whole  Olympus,  defying 
the  king  of  the  gods  himself. 

He  is  chained  to  a  rock  where  the  Furies  will  torture  him 
and  the  eagle  of  Jove  will  daily  tear  out  his  liver.  Meanwhile, 
Zeus  smiles  and  pities  his  beloved,  headstrong  son.  The  pun- 
ishment he  has  decreed  is  cruel,  but  necessary,  and  it  grieves 
him  because  the  Titan  is  part  of  himself.  And  then  follows 
that  grand  soliloquy  he  utters,  majestic  words  that  roll  like 
broad,  slow  thunder  waves  across  the  universe.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  this  great  poetical  work,  two  pages  that  rank 
among  the  most  beautiful  that  French  poetry  can  boast  of. 
How  powerless  my  poor  translation  is  to  convey  anything  like 
the  impression  produced  by  the  original,  sonorous,  melodious, 
pathetic,  and  lofty  verses! 
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Poor  wretch,  who  in  thy  chains 

Dost  rave  against  me  and  blaspheme  1 

Methinkest  thou,  Titan,  to  brave. 

And  yet  thou'rt  naught  but  part  of  me. 

Thy  bold,  rebellious  heart, 

Thy  burning,  generous  soul — 

What  are  they  but  my  will. 

My  own  adventurous  might  ? 

I  am  the  universe,  I  am  the  sky 

Dotted  with  undreamed  worlds  and  unknown  stars, 

And  grander  suns  than  all  the  starry  space 

In  whose  vast  depth  thy  feeble  sight  is  lost. 

I  am  the  plants,  the  animals,  the  sea, 

I  am  the  earth  that  sails  through  shoreless  air, 

Night's  mystic  shadows  and  day's  golden  light. 

I  am  the  world,  I  am  the  myriad  worlds, 

The  grain  of  dust  upon  the  north  wind's  wing. 

And  I  am  teeming  life  and  rigid  death. 

I  am  the  fallen  fruit,  the  outspread  wing. 

The  jaw  that  crushes,  and  the  fleeting  prey. 

I  am  what  is,  what  was,  and  what  shall  be. 

Alone  above  all  things  I  am  the  One ; 

All  springs  from  me,  all  must  return  to  me, 

I  am  all  that  which  is,  it's  end  and  law 

Under  the  changing  veil  of  idle  seeming 

In  which  alone  I  recognize  my  essence. 

A  speck  of  foam  upon  the  sea,  thou  art, 

O  Titan,  a  mere  reflection  of  myself. 

Thy  stolen  fire,  'tis  I ;  thy  somber  lips 

Reviling  me,  'tis  I ;  the  very  air 

That  answers  to  thy  voice,  'tis  I;  mankind — 

Yea,  and  thy  hands  that  shaped  them — still  'tis  I. 

And  the  divinities  that  lust  for  blood. 

Who  on  the  icy  side  of  horrible  rocks 

For  centuries  of  torture  fasten  thee ; 

The  hungry  vulture  that  shall  gnaw  thy  heart. 

The  rock,  thy  flesh,  'tis  I,  'tis  ever  I. 

God  alone  exists  in  this  system,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  divinity^  ^^' 
it  is  not  the  god  of  Abraham,  the  one  absolutely  and  infinitd^^^ 
perfect  spirit,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things;  it  is  not  the  goc^"^^^ 
of  Descartes,  a  '^substance  infinite,  independent,  all-knowing'^^* 
by  which  I  myself  and  every  other  thinj^  existing,  if  any  Sfucf^^ 
be,  were  created;"  it  is  the  pantheistic  god  of  Spinoza,  "th^;^^ 
substance  of  all  things  as  the  infinite  unity."     However,  it  i^-^^ 
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a  pantheism  tinged  with  materialistic  monism  as  laid  down  in 
Haeckel's  "Evolution  of  Man,"  which  rejects  all  dualistic  con- 
ceptions and  holds  that  force  can  as  little  exist  without  mat- 
ter as  matter  without  force,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  philosophic 
leaning  of  most  modem  scientists. 

Jove's  beautiful  soliloquy,  of  which  I  can  give  only  a  part, 
ends  with  the  significant  words: 

I  love  thee,  proud  Titan,  loving  myself; 
I  am  thy  being  and  thy  nothingness ; 
Some  day  thou'lt  find  me  in  thy  very  self. 

This  is  the  turning  point,  and  indicates  already  the  solution 
of  the  drama  as  in  Faust's  prologue  the  words  spoken  by  the 
Lord  to  the  tempting  Devil — 

Then  stand  abashed,  when  thou  art  forced  to  say : 
A  good  man,  through  obscurest  aspiration. 
Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  way — 

give  us  the  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  all,  Faust  will  be  saved. 

Aeschylus  makes  his  hero  disappear  in  the  turmoil  of  a 
tempest.  Shelley,  following  another  tradition,  dethrones 
Zeus  and  unchains  the  Titan.  Both  solutions  bring  in  the 
deus  ex  machina,  familiar  to  classic  drama  and  even  admissable 
in  modern  dramatic  productions  where  supernatural. person- 
ages are  brought  into  play.  But  either  denouement  failed  to 
appeal  to  Gilkin.  Besides  being  too  easy,  it  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  underlying  purpose,  and  would  have  missed  the 
high  moral  significance  to  be  conveyed.  Prometheus  was  to 
find  God  "in  his  very  self."  He  discovers  the  truth,  or  rather 
the  vanity  of  his  noble  conceit.  His  sufferings  have  chastened 
his  soul;  his  struggles  have  cleared  his  mind's  vision  and  re- 
vealed to  him  the  wonderful  unity  of  all  existing  things,  their 
oneness  with  the  great  universal  principle — God.  His  titanic 
yearnings  after  the  highest  good  were  precisely  the  divine 
element  in  him;  his  creative  impulses  a  God-g^ven  force  only 
now  recognized  as  such. 

Faust  too  is  a  Prometheus,  and  goes  through  similar  suf- 
ferings and  frettings  against  the  bonds  placed  round  the  soul 
of  man.     He  too  sins  and  blasphemes.    The  whole  early 
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part  of  Gk>ethe's  life  was  Promethean  in  its  ambitions,  disap- 
pointments, protests,  until  finally  it  reached  lofty  heights 
where  calm  and  serenity  reigned.  Earth  for  Paust  and  for 
Prometheus  is  their  purgatory,  so  to  speak.  In  the  crucible 
of  labor  and  suffering  the  impurities  are  burned  out  of  their 
souls,  and  what  remains  is  God  or  part  of  Grod,  the  highest 
good. 

In  Prometheus's  heart  hatred  suddenly  gives  way  to  burn- 
ing love  for  his  God,  the  gnashing  of  teeth  to  the  smile  of 
happiness  and  sweet  repose  in  the  bosom  of  mother  nature 
or,  which  is  the  same  in  this  system  of  theology,  in  the  bosom 
of  God.  After  the  last  frightful  curses  a  tremendous  tem- 
pest, shaking  heaven  and  earth,  breaks  loose.  An  avalanche 
of  fire  rolls  down  upon  the  sufferer.  The  rock  splits  and  his 
body  is  torn  and  racked.  The  shadows  gather  round  his 
brain.  It  is  the  final  struggle,  the  coming  of  the  end,  the 
dawn  of  deliverance.  After  the  storm  has  subsided,  the 
sphinx  appears  and  speaks  consoling  words.  Sorrow  is  ex- 
alted as  the  sister  of  happiness,  both  peopling  the  mind  with 
images  which  become  ideas.  Sorrow  protects  life  by  develop- 
ing subtle  instincts  that  foresee  and  avoid  evil.  Sorrow  is  th^ 
holy  march  of  the  selected  souls  to  God. 

A  sweet  calm  descends  as  dew  upon  his  spirit,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation is  complete: 

The  world  is  now  but  one  caress, 

A  tenderness  divine  flows  from  all  things 

Like  sweetest  perfume  from  the  rose. 


I  am  all  love,  my  life  a  kiss 

That  floats  with  light  through  heav'n  and  earth. 

And  further: 

I've  seen  the  night  in  which  we  grope, 

And  found  thee ;  nothing  severs  us  henceforth, 

All  that  was  I  now  dies  and  melts  in  thee. 

His  last  pathetic  words  are: 

All  vanishes;    .    .    .    be  West,  it  is  the  end, 
It  is  the  kiss  of  God  the  world  calls  death ; 
O  Zeus,  thy  exile  son  returneth  to  thy  bosom. 
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The  close  is  formed  by  a  short  chorus  angelorum,  in  which  the 
Trinity  of  God  is  sung,  God  both  one  and  several,  Father  in 
bis  fecundity.  Son  in  his  metamorphosis,  returning  to  Unity 
through  the  spirit  of  love  and  truth. 

Prometheus  is  the  creative  genius  and  the  rebel.  He  is  the 
poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  scientist,  the  man  that 
thinks,  feels,  hopes,  and  despairs,  the  man  that  carries  within 
lis  breast  images  of  beauty  struggling  to  be  born,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  the  idealist.  Our  Prometheus  is  far  more  symbolical 
than  the  simple  Titan  of  antiquity,  for  he  represents  the  mod- 
em spirit  so  complex  who  has  thrown  overboard  the  wisdom 
of  ages  and  hopes  through  new  means  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
creation  that  stands  as  a  sphinx  on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 
He  thinks  he  can  dethrone  the  God  of  centuries  and  pities  the 
children  of  man — that  is,  the  majority  of  mankind — because 
they  are  still  plunged  in  darkness  and  do  not  see  the  light  that 
he  perceives,  that  he  has  helped  to  rob  from  heaven.  He  has 
set  machinery  in  motion;  he  has  connected  continents;  he  has 
unraveled  the  mysteries  of  birth,  life,  growth,  death,  and  re- 
generation. Why  should  he  believe  in  the  fables  of  Jove, 
Jehova,  Vishnu,  or  Varuna,  whose  reign  of  darkness  he  will 
-soon  dispel? 

The  world  is  full  of  god-conquering  youths  who  in  the  first 
glory  of  their  newly  acquired  intellectual  strength  boast  that 
they  will  overthrow  all  tradition  and  lead  the  world  on  to  a 
new  light  because,  forsooth,  they  have  seized  the  first  glimmer 
of  what  may  be  after  all  but  a  delusion  or  a  mere  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  But  they  are  youths,  and  their  immoderate  ardor  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  glorious  life  that  bubbles  in  them, 
that  prompts  them  to  great  actions,  even  unto  the  impossible. 
Disillusion,  disappointment,  a  contact  with  life's  suffering,  a 
clearer  insight  into  human  nature  and  a  truer  understanding 
of  human  weakness  and  of  the  limitations  that  beset  us  on  all 
hands  soon  bring  them  back  to  soberer  moods — too  sober, 
alas!  too  deprived  of  that  generous  enthusiasm,  the  memory  of 
ivhich  makes  us  all  look  back  with  longing  to  days  gone  by. 
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Iwan  Gilkin  has  also  had  his  Promethean  period.  As  one  of 
the  leaders  of  young  literary  Belgium  he  has  had  idols  to 
break  and  new  standards  to  set  up  in  the  heart  of  surroundings 
that  were  not  always  congenial.  Among  the  young  rebels 
of  this  revolutionary  period,  which  was  not  always  free  from 
excesses,  many  a  fine  mind  lost  its  bearings,  many  a  one  to 
whom  one  might  fitly  apply  Goethe's  celebrated  words:  Er 
wusste  sich  nicht  zu  zdhmeny  darum  zerran  ihm  setn  Leben  wie 
sein  Dichten.  He  knew  not  how  to  tame  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  lost  his  life  and  his  song.  To  some  such  crises  are 
wholesome;  for  they  may  be  the  wild  oats  of  genius,  and  they^ 
who  emerge  from  them  unscathed  are  often  the  strong  and. 
chastened  minds.  They  may  have  left  in  the  fray  some 
of  their  ardor  and  illusions;  their  mental  make-up  and  their 
religious  creeds  alike  may  have  undergone  a  spiritual  meta- 
morphosis, or  shall  we  call  it  evolution?  At  all  events,  great- 
er strength,  breadth,  and  depth  are  generally  the  reward  of 
the  victorious  ones. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gilkin's  previous  works, 
especially  with  '^Damnation  of  the  Artist,"  "Satan,"  and 
"Darkness"^  cannot  help  noticing  the  remarkable  difference 
between  them  and  his  "Prometheus."  I  extract  from  an 
article  entitled  //  Satanistno  nella  Letteratura  belgd  by  Rosalia 
Jacobsen,  in  the  Rassegna  Internazionale  of  Rome  (October 
15,  1902),  the  following  biographical  details: 

Iwan  Gilkin  was  bom  in  Brussels  in  the  year  1858.  His 
father  was  a  Walloon  (French-speaking  Belgian),  his  mother 
a  Fleming  (Dutch-speaking  Belgian).  He  received  his  first 
education  in  the  Catholic  institute  of  St.  Louis.  In  1879  ^^ 
attended  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Law.  However,  he  preferred  to  his  studies 
the  company  of  the  young  intellectuals  of  his  time  and  thc^ 
pursuit  of  literature.  The  poets  who  most  influnced  hin»- 
in  his  youth  were  Aeschylus,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Victoic" 

*  The  three  published  in  one  volume  by  Fischbackcr,  Paris,  1897,  und^^ 
the  title  of  La  Nuit  (night). 
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Hugo,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  later  and  more  powerfully 
Baudelaire. 

Insignificant  as  these  few  dry  facts  may  appear,  and  al- 
though I  cannot  discuss  here  the  influences  that  contributed 
toward  making  our  poet  what  he  is,  I  may  state  that  they 
throw  a  remarkable  light  upon  the  nature  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. The  Germanic  element  in  his  make-up  accounts 
easily  for  his  depth  of  feeling,  tendency  to  introspection  so 
powerfully  evinced  in  the  above-mentioned  trilogy,  gloomy 
and  morbid  as  is  his  model  Baudelaire,  and  for  his  leaning  to- 
ward metaphysical  speculation  characteristic  of  his  Prome- 
theus. From  his  father,  the  French  factor,  he  inherits  his  love 
for  form.  This  explains  his  adherence  to  the  literary  credo 
of  the  Parnassians,  whose  eye  for  formal  beauty,  wealth  of 
color,  and  correctness  of  verse  and  rhetorical  figure  he  pos- 
sesses, but  whose  frigid  beauty  he  warms  up  with  the  fire  of 
his  emotional  nature.  And  note  that  it  is  precisely  this  ele- 
gance of  form  which  pure  Flemings  like  Rodenbach  and  Ver- 
haeren  are  unable  to  appreciate,  but  which  Gilkin  shares  with 
all  the  French-speaking  Belgians — Valere  Gille,  Albert  Gi- 
raud,  Fernand  Severin,  and  others  less  known. 

Gilkin's  dual  origin,  Germanic  and  French,  and  his  educa- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  two  elements  are  thrown  into  the 
closest  contact,  so  as  to  appear  almost  blended,  will  easily  ex- 
plain how  two  geniuses  so  antipodal  in  some  respects  as  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  could  attract  and  influence 
him  so  powerfully,  how  he  could  combine  the  wonderful  lyr- 
ism  of  the  one  with  the  perfect  self-control  of  the  other;  how 
an  almost  cynical  impassiveness  pervades  his  Satanic  poems, 
where  the  human  passions  are  laid  bare  in  all  their  nakedness 
and  ugliness,  brought,  so  to  speak,  under  the  physician's  knife, 
and  described  without  pity  but  in  a  language  rich  in  color 
and  true  in  all  its  shades;  how  finally  in  Promethee  this  perfec- 
tion of  language  and  imagery  is  mingled  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  communicative  emotion,  without  ever  going  into  mad 
flights  or  losing  itself  in  the  uncomprehensible  or  the  irra- 
tional, as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  the  greatest  of 
French  lyrics.  J.  L.  Borgerhoff. 

The  University  of  Qiicago. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  TRADE  BALANCES? 

The  peculiar  financial  conditions  which  have  prevailed  here 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  have  led  to  a 
renewal  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  disappearance  of  our 
foreign  trade  balances.  The  astonishing  growth  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  since  1897  gave  much  encouragement  to  the 
belief  that  we  were  about  entering  upon  a  career  of  gfreat 
financial  prosperity.  This  belief  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  placing  of  certain  foreign  bonds  at  home,  and  also  by 
the  claim  that  we  were  lending  abroad  some  of  the  millions 
due  on  our  trade  balances. 

These  flattering  views  of  the  problem  have  been  much  ex- 
ploited by  stock  boomers  and  promoters,  as  affording  con- 
clusive proof  that  we  were  rapidly  changing  from  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor  nation,  with  New  York  as  the  world's  money  cen- 
ter. In  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  optimistic  writers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  picturing  the  representatives  of 
the  impoverished  nations  of  Europe  standing,  cap  in  hand, 
before  our  American  bankers,  begging  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
millions  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  One  of  these  en- 
thusiasts, Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  in  the  North  American  Review 
of  March,  1901,  pitches  his  song  of  triumph  in  this  key:  **In 
other  words,  we  are  paying  our  way  as  we  go,  living  on  the 
best,  spending  all  the  money  we  want  for  luxuries,  and  still 
laying  by,  for  a  rainy  day,  like  the  thrifty  Yankees  that  we  are, 
at  the  rate  of  $54,000,000  a  month,  $13,000,000  a  week,  nearly 
$2,000,000  a  day,  $80,000  an  hour.  Every  time  the  minute 
hand  ticks  a  surplus  reserve  of  $1,300  is  posted  to  Uncle 
Sam's  credit  in  the  books  of  the  world,  after  he  has  paid  every 
thing  he  owes  to  the  world." 

The  confiding  souls  who  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
alluring  pictures  must  have  been  rudely  shocked  by  the  re\ 
lations  of  the  past  few  months.     From  these  revelations 
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appears  that,  so  far  from  having  a  surplus  reserve  of  $1,300 
posted  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  world  at  every  tick  of 
the  clock,  poor  old  Uncle  Sam  has  not  saved  enough  to  meet 
current  expenses.  Instead  of  laying  by  $54,000,000  a  month, 
our  American  bankers  have  been  scurrying  all  over  Europe  to 
borrow  funds  to  avert  disastrous  panics  in  the  stock  and  mon- 
ey markets.  Furthermore,  instead  of  New  York's  becoming 
the  "world's  financial  center,"  it  might  truthfully  be  called 
the  "world's  begging  center;"  for  it  has  earned  this  unique 
distinction  by  having  borrowed  more  money  in  the  past  two 
years  than  any  other  city  ever  did  before  in  a  similar  period. 
About  June  i,  1902,  Charles  C.  Schumacher,  the  well-known 
foreign  exchange  expert,  estimated  these  foreign  borrowings 
at  $500,000,000.  (This  estimate  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  other  experts.) 

These  peculiar  conditions  have  led  people  to  ask:  "What 
becomes  of  our  trade  balances?  Why  is  it  that  after  five  years 
of  the  most  prosperous  foreign  trade  in  our  history  we  should 
be  more  heavily  indebted  to  foreign  countries  than  ever  be- 
fore? Instead  of  having  to  borrow  these  immense  sums  from 
foreigners,  why  do  we  not  get  cash  from  them  in  settlement 
of  our  balances?" 

The  current  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  one  part  of 
these  balances  (usually  estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to 
$250,000,000)  goes  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts  for  in- 
terest dues,  tourists'  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder is  used  to  finance  American  enterprises  abroad,  and 
to  repurchase  securities  returned  by  foreign  investors.  As 
this  last  item  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  matter, 
I  propose  to  consider  it  first. 

Although  the  belief  in  this  immense  foreign  liquidation  of 
our  securities  originated  among  leading  bankers  and  stock 
operators  who  are  supposed  to  have  some  definite  information 
on  the  subject,  they  are  very  backward  in  giving  this  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  In  his  article  on  the  "Commercial  In- 
vasion of  Europe,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (January,  1902), 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  estimates  that  in  the  preceding  four  years 
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we  repurchased  about  $i,200,ooo,ocx)  worth  of  securities;  but 
what  stocks  they  were,  who  sold  them,  or  who  bought  them, 
is  as  profound  a  mystery  to  him  as  it  is  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Of  all  the  numerous  advocates  of  this  theory,  Mr.  N.  T. 
Bacon  is  the  only  one  who  has  even  attempted  to  give  any 
details  on  the  subject.  This  writer  estimates  that  from  July 
I,  1899,  to  December  31,  1901,  we  repurchased  $525,000,000 
worth  of  securities.  This  includes  $125,000,000  worth  of 
stocks  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroads  that 
were  bought  in  1900  and  1901.  In  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing $400,000,000  worth  of  stocks  which,  it  is  claimed,  were 
repurchased  in  this  period,  Mr.  Bacon  appears  to  be  in  utter 
darkness.  Here  is  his  exceedingly  lucid  explanation  of  this 
part  of  the  problem:  "There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  foreign  holdings  in  spite  of  some  in- 
creases in  capitalization,  and  probably  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  enough  of  these  have  come  back  from  Europe,  and  at 
exaggerated  prices,  due  to  our  boom,  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence not  otherwise  appearing  in  this  account — namely,  about 
$400,000,000,  or  $160,000,000  a  year."  And  this  is  all  the 
evidence  that  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to  substantiate 
the  numerous  claims  of  this  immense  foreign  liquidation. 

That  foreigners  have  in  recent  years  parted  with  some  of 
their  American  holdings  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  have  these  sales  exceeded  the  new  invest- 
ments, and  if  so,  has  this  excess  amounted  to  between  $200,- 
000,000  and  $300,000,000  a  year?  To  these  very  essential 
questions  we  get  no  answer  except  the  one  just  noted. 

Now  the  only  real  unbiased  authority  on  this  subject  that 
I  can  find  is  the  reports  of  foreign  dealings  in  our  properties 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  elsewhere.  These  re- 
ports are  published  in  the  newspapers;  and  although  stock 
boomers,  promoters,  and  other  exploiters  of  the  current 
theory  may  see  fit  to  ignore  them,  they  nevertheless  consti- 
tute by  far  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  evidence  on 
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this  question  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.    On  turn- 
ing to  this  new  source  of  information,  we  find,  to  our  no  small 

surprise,  that  instead  of  there  having  been  this  immense  Hqui- 

dation,  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  foreign  investments  here 

in  every  year  of  this  period. 

The  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  months  in  this 

period  of  four  years  were  as  follows: 

foreign  dealings  in  American  Stocks  during  the  years  1898,  1S99,  1900, 
az2<l  1901: 

Excess  of  Purchases.    Excess  of  Sales. 
1898.  Shares.  shares. 

January 1 14,000 

February 280,000 

March 95»a» 

April 40,000 

May 136,000 

June 6,000 

July 14,000 

August 65,000 

September 122,000 

October 91,000 

November 30,000 

December 199,000 

Net  excess  of  purchases 516,000 

854,000  854,000 

1899. 

January 333,ooo 

February 120,000 

March 51,000 

April 28,000 

May 303,000 

June 72,000 

July 6,000 

-^^       August 109,000 

September 52,000 

October 94,000 

November 197,000 

December 57,ooo 

Net  excess  of  purchases 550,000 

986.000  986.000 
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Excess  of  Purchases.    Excess  of  Sales^ 
IQOO.  Shares.  Shares. 

January 5i»ooo 

February 184,000 

March 418,000 

April 198,000 

May 136,000 

June 92,000 

July 77,000 

August 31,000 

September 114,000 

October 55,000 

November 73,ooo 

December 381,000 

Net  excess  of  purchases 1,2^8,000 

1,554,000  1,554,000 

1901. 

January 372,000 

February i55,ooo 

March 244,000 

April 505,000 

May 110,000 

June 39,000 

July 59,000 

August 272,000 

September 35,ooo 

October 164,000 

November 86,000 

December 38,000 

Net  excess  of  purchases 1,433,000 

1,756,000  1,756,000 

(In  a  former  article,  the  net  excess  of  purchases  during    ^ 
1901  was  placed  at  1,080,000  shares:  it  should  have  been 
i>433,ooo  shares,  as  given  above.) 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  in  these  four  years  the  purchases  of 
our  stocks  for  foreign  account  have  exceeded  the  sales  by 
some  3,743,000  shares.     In  other  words,  instead  of  dumping 
over  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  stocks  on  our  market,  as  Mr. 
Vanderlip  and  many  others  claim,  it  appears  that  the  thirty 
foreigners  have  in  these  four  years  gobbled  up  about  $250,- 
000,000  worth  more.     Small  wonder  it  is  that  there  should^ 
be  this  quiet  understanding  among  stock  boomers  and  opti^ — 
mistic  trade  balance  experts  to  treat  these  records  with  silenM^ 
contempt. 
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It  has  been  urged  that  these  records  are  not  trustworthy; 
that  they  are  only  rough  estimates,  and  that  they  take  i>o^p^ 
count  of  the  transactions  of  international  bankers  and  others 
outside  of  Wall  Street.  In  reply  to  these  objection;5  I  9iay 
say,  first,  that  the  records  were  taken  mostly  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  In  a  few  instances  where  Jthat  paper 
failed  to  give  definite  information  recourse  was  ha,d  tp  thp 
Evening  Sun,  Press,  Times,  and  other  New  York  papers.  ,  It 
is  true  that  the  figures  are  only  estimates,  but  when  it  is  seen 
that  in  most  cases  the  estimates  of  three  or  four  papers  pretty 
xiearly  agree,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  figures  are  approxi7 
xnately  correct.  If  it  were  true,  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  ^^erts,  th^t 
5 1, 200,000,000  worth  of  stocks  were  returned  in  this  period, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Post  could  have  madei;?uch  a  hor- 
rible mess  of  it  as  to  report  that  there  was  an  excels  of  pur- 
chases amounting  to  nearly  four  million  shares. 

In  its  issue  of  February  26,  1902,  the  Times  publishes  thii 
statement:  "It  is  said  by  prominent  foreign  exchange  experts 
that,  even  should  gold  go  out,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  in 
any  considerable  volume,  for  the  reason  that  the  present 
strength  of  sterling  and  the  urgent  demand  for  bills  ar^  du^ 
to  the  large  sales  of  American  stocks  by  London  since  the  a^- 
Jiouncement  of  the  Administration's  contemplated  action  in 
-the  Northern  Securities  matter.  These  sales  now  total  about 
:i2o,ooo  shares."  An  examination  of  the  market  reports  of 
"the  Times  for  the  period  mentioned  shows  that  120,000  shared 
of  stocks  were  sold  for  foreign  account  on  the  Stock  Eic- 
<^iange.  Similar  statements  might  be  quoted  from  every  one 
^f  the  leading  newspapers,  showing  that  these  records  are 
r^tierally  regarded  as  pretty  good  authority  in  this  matter. 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  these  records  are 
^^n  approximately  correct.  If  they  are  within  a  mile  of  it-^ 
'^^t  is  to  say,  if  foreigners  bought  only  a  dozen  shares  more 
"^^n  they  sold,  instead  of  nearly  four  millions — ^it  would  be 
^flficient  to  condemn  this  current  theory. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  these  records  take  no  account  of 
^^lings  on  direct  orders,  or  the  dealings  in  our  securities  on 
^^  Lx)ndon  Exchange.     But  investigation  shows  that  such 
18 
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transactions  are  generally  of  the  same  character  as  those  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  liquidation 
may  have  taken  place  outside  of  Wall  Street?    As  an  answer 
to  this,  it  can  be  said  that  all  the  reports  we  get  of  such  out 
side  transactions  of  international  bankers  and  others  fumis! 
a  more  complete  refutation  of  this  liquidation  theory  th; 
the  records  of  the  Stock  Exchange.     For  these  reports  an 
all  of  new  investments  of  foreign  capital.     There  are  no  re  --    — 
ports  that  I  can  find  of  foreign  liquidation  of  our  securities      ^ 
outside  of  Wall  Street.     Here  is  a  list  of  these  transactions       -^ 
copied  from  the  Press,  Sun,  Thnes,  and  other  New  York        ^ 
papers: 

Foreign  Transactions  Outside  of  Stock  Exchange. 

In  1898,  $6,000,000  worth  of  Reading  railroad  bonds,  by  an  English  syndi- 
cate ;  50,000  shares  of  Erie,  first  preferred ;  $52,000,000  worth  of  New  York 
Central  stock;  30,000  shares  of  Northern  Pacific;  a  big  block  of  Pittsburg  ** 

and  Western  4*s,  marketed  in  London;  and  $10,000,000  worth  of  South- 
cm  Pacific  bonds  disposed  of  by  Spcycr  Brothers,  of  London.  In  1899,  «' 
10,000  shares  of  People's  Gas  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  New  Jersey  "^ 
Glass  Works  (capital,  $30,000,000)  sold  to  Englishmen ;  Independence  Gold  ^ 
Mine  and  Rob  Roy  Gold  Mine  sold  in  London  for  $12,000,000;  50,000  ^2 
shares  of  railroad  stocks  bought  in  open  market  for  London  account  by  "^ 
Speyer  &  Co.  In  1900  Speyer  Brothers,  of  London,  bought  $8,600,000  worth  .mJh 
of  stocks,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bought  $35,000,000  worth  of  Third  Ave-  — -- 
nue  railroad  bonds.  In  1901,  spool  thread  companies  absorbed  by  English  .cf  Ji 
capital,  $68,000,000;  Cramp's  shipbuilding  plant  absorbed  by  an  English  .fl^Csfa 
company,  and  $35,000,000  worth  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad .C> .ad 
bonds  bought  by  J.  &  W.  Seligman ;  and  $50,000,000  worth  of  United  'llitri^  ■  n 
steel  sold  abroad. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  list.     It  does  not  includes  .fie 
a  tithe  of  the  vast  amounts  of  foreign  capital  that  has  gon^.^-3ie 
into  J.  P.  Morgan's  numerous  ventures.     The  exploiters  o^:^  of 
the  current  theory  will  have  it  that  this  ubiquitous  individual^  .anal 
is  indulging  his  earth-acquiring  propensities  with  none  bu-«i-»-«ut 
American  capital.     But  we  know  better  than  that.     Besides  Jes 
being  an  international  banker,  Mr.  Morgan  is  also  a  promoter^^^»er, 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  character  that  he  has  attained  his  grea-^^t- 
est  distinction.     During  the  last  twenty  years  it  is  safe  to  s^^  a/ 
that  he  has  invested  more  foreign  capital  here  than  all  tl^KSe 
other  promoters  put  together.     In  the  miarket  reports  o^eme 
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may  frequently  see  such  items  as  the  following:  "London 
again  was  a  large,  buyer  of  stocks,  houses  close  to  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan being  among  the  chief  purchasers"  (Times,  September  5, 
1901).  Mr.  W.  C.  Hudson,  in  his  article  on  "Financial  Lead- 
ers" in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  thus  describes  Mr.  Morgan:  "He 
sits  in  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  various  railway  companies 
controlled  by  the  Vanderbilt  group,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
observation,  but  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  Vanderbilt  in- 
terests and  as  the  representative  of  foreign  investments." 
This  describes  the  great  promoter  exactly.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  foreign  investments  in  pretty  much  all  of  the  un- 
dertakings with  which  his  name  is  identified.  It  is  for  this 
reason  and  no  other  that  English  investors  have  insured  his 
life  for  $20,000,000,  a  greater  distinction  than  they  ever  before 
conferred  on  any  individual. 

Speaking  of  foreign  investments,  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
for  July,  1902,  says:  "One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  successful 
wielding  of  capital  here  in  the  consolidation  of  g^eat  indus- 
trial interests  has  been  the  cessation  of  speculation  in  Europe. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  much  foreign  capital  has 
been  used  in  the  great  operations  of  J.  P.  Morgan."  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  foreign  capital  has  played  a  far  mere 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  all  our  great  trusts  and 
corporations  than  people  have  any  idea  of. 

A  great  deal  of  this  foreign  money  doubtless  went  into 
Mr.  Morgan's  ventures  in  1900 — most  of  it,  perhaps,  in 
United  States  Steel.  Mr.  Bacon  appears  to  know  of  only 
$10,000,000  that  went  into  this  concern.  But,  as  usual,  he  is 
below  the  mark.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  proposed 
$200,000,000  bond  issue,  the  largest  blocks  of  stock  were 
voted  by  foreigners.  The  value  of  these  stocks  amounted 
to  about  $50,000,000.  But  this  does  not  represent  all  the 
foreign  capital  invested  in  this  giant  trust.  Besides  the 
stocks  just  mentioned  that  were  sold  in  blocks  to  foreign  syn- 
dicates, a  great  many  shares  were  sold  in  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  In  1901  an  English  authority  stated  that  "more 
British  capital  had  gone  into  U.  S.  Steel  than  had  ever  before 
been  invested  in  any  foreign  industrial  stocks."     It  is  not 
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necessary,  however,  to  indulge  in  any  guesswork  as  to  how 
much  foreign  money  is  being  invested  here  by  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speyer  Brothers,  J.  &.  W.  Seligman,  Au- 
gust Belmont,  and  other  big  bankers  and  promoters.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  record 
to  be  found  of  any  outside  liquidations  to  offset  these  outside 
purchases.  Whenever  there  has  been  any  considerable  in- 
vestments of  foreign  capital  here,  the  enterprising  Wall  Street 
news  agents  are  sure  to  get  wind  of  it.  Thus,  in  its  issue  of 
November  18,  1899,  the  Press  reports  that  "A  large  amount 
of  railroad  securities  has  already  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
the  aggregate  which  will  be  so  forwarded  by  the  end  erf  next 
week  will  not  be  far  from  200,000  shares,  representing  a  par 
value  of  $20,000,000."  As  there  was  an  excess  of  purchases 
of  197,000  shares  for  foreign  account  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
that  month,  this  report  is  evidently  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  a  counter  movement  of  stocks  that 
year  amounting  to  say  $250,000,000,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  newspapers  would  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  only  reported  sales  in  the  period  treated  by  Mr.  Bacon  ^ 

are  those  on  account  of  the  Northern  Pacific  contest.     But  ^ 

as  he  cannot  prove  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  _.. 
used  the  money  of  American  investors  in  their  purchases,  and  ^^j 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  did,  his  estimate  amounts  to  nothing.  .  -». 
Granting,  however,  that  the  money  used  in  the  transaction  .mrmn 
did  belong  to  American  investors,  the  foreign  sales  were  more^^^— e 
than  offset  by  foreign  purchases  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to^^^o 
say  nothing  about  the  outside  transactions. 

In  spite  of  all  this  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however,  we  ar^rxre 
expected  to  believe  that  this  current  theory  must  be  true  be-:^^  be- 
cause it  is  indorsed  by  the  international  bankers.     Stock  Ex^fc^:  ex- 
change records,  reports  of  outside  transactions,  and  othe^^-Mer 
facts  count  for  nothing  against  the  mere  say-so  of  partie^»-ies 
who  are  never  willing  to  have  their  names  published.     For  r      —  it 
is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  not  a  solitary  one  of  the^^^se 
bankers  has  come  out  publicly  and  affirmed  that  his  hous-  .^ise 
has,  in  this  period,  sold  more  stocks  for  foreign  account  th^=a/7 
it  has  bought.     Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Financ^BBo/ 
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Chronicle  sent  out  ten  letters  to  as  many  different  bankers 
(no  names  given)  requesting  information  on  this  subject. 
One  banker  failed  to  reply;  eight  said  they  had  no  time  to 
examine  their  books,  but  still  they  believed  that  there  had 
been  considerable  liquidation;  the  tenth  said  he  had  made  a 
hasty  examination  of  his  books,  and  they  showed  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  purchases  for  foreign  account,  but  still  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  experience  of  other  houses  would  show  that 
there  had  been  considerable  foreign  liquidation.  If  there 
has  ever  been  any  more  successful  attempt  to  coax  definite 
information  out  of  these  parties,  it  has  escaped  my  notice. 
The  fact  is  that  since  these  international  bankers  have 
branched  out  as  railway  magnates,  stock  jobbers,  and  pro- 
moters, they  have  become  just  as  unreliable  and  just  as  fond 
of  propagating  cock-and-bull  stories  as  any  other  class  of 
stock  boomers. 

As  early  as  1897,  according  to  newspapers,  these  bankers 
claimed  that  Europe  was  about  sold  out  of  American  stocks. 
In  its  issue  of  July  31,  1897,  the  Evening  Sun  stated  that  *'As 
to  the  location  of  our  stocks,  Europe  has  been  bought  to  a 
standstill.  It  has  sold  American  stocks  ever  since  the  Baring 
panic,  until  it  now  holds  probably  a  smaller  amount  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  ten  years."  In  its  issue  of  May  22,  1898, 
the  Times  said:  "Europe  cannot  pay  us  in  stocks,  because  she 
has  not  got  them.'*  Two  years  later  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times  (December  5,  1890)  claimed  that  English 
investors  had  returned  $750,000,000  worth  of  our  stocks  since 
the  beginning  of  1898.  When  Mr.  Bacon  was  in  Germany 
in  1900  the  bankers  there  assured  him  that  Germany's  Ameri- 
can holdings  did  not  exceed  $200,000,000;  and  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
in  his  Wilmington  address,  claimed  that  as  a  result  of  our 
high  prices  the  continent  was  swept  almost  clean  of  our 
stocks,  and  the  holdings  of  English  investors  greatly  reduced. 
Vet,  according  to  Consul  General  Guenther's  report  to  the 
State  Department,  May,  1900,  German  investments  in  this 
Country  amounted  to  fully  $1,000,000,000.  Mr.  Bacon  esti- 
mates the  French  investments  here  at  $50,000,000;  while  a 
I'eport  of  the  French  government  in  1902  puts  them  at  $120,- 
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000,000.  In  its  issue  of  January  7,  1901,  the  Times  stated 
that  "One  fact  very  clear  to  the  bankers  is  that  Europe  has 
stopped  sending  back  American  stocks,  having  practically  no 
further  deliverable  supply.  Large  volumes  of  our  securities 
are  of  course  held  abroad,  but  speculative  holdings  have  been 
liquidated."  But  the  fact  that,  three  months  later  in  the  last 
year  of  this  four  years'  liquidation,  English  investors  insured 
Mr.  Morgan's  life  for  $20,000,000,  proves  very  clearly  that 
neither  Mr.  Vanderlip  nor  these  other  bankers  knew  an)rthing 
about  the  matter. 

If  there  really  had  been  this  enormous  liquidation  in  rail- 
roaid  securities,  its  effect  wotild  certainly  be  seen  in  the  retire- 
ment of  international  bankers  and  their  representatives  from 
the  control  of  our  railroads;  but  instead,  we  find  the  repre- 
sentatives of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speycr  &  Co., 
J.  &  W.  Seligman,  and  August  Belmont  more  prominent 
than  ever  before  in  the  control  of  these  properties. 

From  1897  up  to  the  early  part  of  1901,  this  current  theory 
was  based  on  the  claim  that  Europe  returned  these  securities 
because  she  could  not  settle  her  trade  balances  with  us  in  cash. 
But  a  glance  at  the  facts  proves  that  this  claim  was  a  bore- 
faced  fraud.  Europe  had  money  enough  for  home  needs,  and 
millions  to  spare  for  investment  abroad.  The  state  of  the  for- 
eign money  market  in  the  first  year  of  this  period  is  plainly  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  November,  1898,  an  issue  of  South- 
em  Pacific  bonds  ($10,000,000)  floated  by  Speyer  &  Co.,  was 
oversubscribed  six  times — $20,000,000  in  London,  $20,000,- 
000  in  Amsterdam,  $20,000,000  in  Berlin.  Besides  this,  the 
reports  show  that  about  $70,000,000  worth  of  other  stocks^ 
was  sold  abroad  that  year.  In  1899  the  Times  of  June  S 
stated  that  money  in  London  was  abundant  at  moderate, 
rates;  besides  subscribing  for  several  foreign  loans,  English 
investors  were  then  buying  many  American  securities.  But 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  audacity  of  this  claim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  statement  from  the  Evening  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 21, 1899:  "On  the  Stock  Exchange  there  were  heavy  loans 
by  foreign  banking  houses.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  placed  about 
$4,000,000;  I.  S.  Wormser,  $2,000,000;  Speyer  &  Co.,  Heidcl- 
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>ack,  Ickelheimer  &  Co.,  Lazard  Freres,  and  J.  &  W.  Selig- 
nan  also  loaned  large  amounts."  Similar  statements  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  several  times  that  year.  On  the 
►ther  hand,  the  money  market  here  was  very  tight  from 
darch,  1899,  to  December,  when  Wall  Street  experienced 
he  most  severe  one-day  financial  panic  in  its  history.  In 
900  money  was  plentiful  in  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  the  over- 
ubscriptions  to  the  numerous  loans  brought  out  there — the 
British  war  loan  of  $150,000,000  was  oversubscribed  ten  times 
—and  also  by  her  heavy  purchases  of  stock  in  this  market  on 
he  Stock  Exchange.  But  the  press  reports  show  that  there 
vas  not  a  whole  month  in  the  year  when  our  market  was 
vholly  free  from  fears  of  stringency.  Thus  the  Press  of  June 
10,  1900,  stated  that  "Should  derangement  of  the  money 
narket  be  threatened  at  any  time  by  the  reason  of  exports  of 
jold  or  because  of  other  events,  relief  could  be  most  readily 
afforded  through  the  purchase  of  bonds."  In  the  latter  part 
rf  that  year  there  was  a  decided  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  call  money  went  up  to  20  per  cent.  In  1901  the  finan- 
ial  condition  was  much  worse.  Money  began  to  get  tight 
n  March,  and  it  kept  growing  tighter  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
n  its  weekly  article  on  the  financial  situation  the  Sun  of 
Dctober  7,  1901,  said:  "It  is  now  manifest  that  only  the  bond 
mrchases  of  Secretary  Gage  averted  a  money  panic  of  the 
Irst  dimensions  in  the  business  world." 

Another  claim  that  had  be^n  much  exploited  at  different 
mes  since  the  beginning  of  1899  was  that  we  were  lending 
broad  a  good  part  of  the  money  due  on  these  balances.  In 
ebruary,  1899,  these  loans  were  estimated  at  about  $100,- 
x>,ooo.  Early  in  1901  the  Times  estimated  them  at  "several 
iindred  million  dollars."  At  that  time  this  claim  was  much 
fcploited  in  Wall  Street;  in  fact  it  constituted  the  chief  bull 
rg^ment  in  favor  of  the  great  boom  in  prices  which  took 
lace  about  that  time.  "What  better  proof,"  it  was  said, 
could  there  be  than  this,  that  we  were  changing  from  a 
ebtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  with  New  York  as  the  world's 
noney  center?" 

This  sublime  faith  in  our  financial  greatness  continued  to 
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prevtiil  liAtil  after  the  panic,  when  it  was  rudely  shaken  by  a. 
dispatch  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post 
(May  ■2'2,  190 f),  which  stated  that,  instead  of  lending  these 
viast  isums  to  Europe,  we  were  at  that  time  heavily  indebted  to 
lier.  Twtxdays  later  the  Post  published  another  dispatch,  from 
ifi  Lohdbft  con^spondent,  contradicting  what  the  Paris  cor- 
rdspbrident  ha:d  said  and  claiming  that  Europe  was  still  in- 
debted t6  us.  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  Stm  (May  24) 
published  a  sititeinent  from  f<M"eign  bankers  here  fully  con- 
firtrffig  all  thfet  thef^Po^fs  Paris  correspondent  had  said  on  the 
sUbjfefcti  n)heSuH^Bid:  "Important  banking  interests  in  this 
city  admitted  yesterday  that  the  belief  that  has  generally  ob- 
tditlid'that  thfe  Unitieti  States  has  at  the  present  moment  a 
gf^^dfintebiatiorttU' 'Credit  balance — that  is,  a  great  mass  of 
dfeb*  <Mtd  'to  this  cod  A  try  by  Europe — is  not  well  founded. 
Aa'a^inkftef '^fiicit,  the  United  States  is  at  this  time  in  reality, 
tlifOugh'the<6J)ei*ations  of  the  foreign  exchange  market,  bor- 
rowing from  Eliirope/  although  this  debt  will  be  settled  later 
irt'thi^  season, 'wlien' our  grain  and  cotton  crops  are  shipped 
sthtoAd.^  (The  predictioh  that  this  debt  would  be  liquidated 
bj'  grairiahd'cottoil  shiprtients  later  on  proved  to  be  another 
glaring  mikafculatibn  6i  the  foreign  bankers,  for  when  the  ex- 
^rt'sefii^oti'Waif'bver  thid 'foreign  debt  was  larger  than  ever      -r 

The  Sun  tried  to  break  the -force  of  this  somewhat  belated  .M. 
adtnisH^  by -rfefcimrtg'to'thei' claim  that  we  were  lending  -3 
m^riey '  abroad' te '"a' ^popralarriii^understanding/'  But  this  ^^ 
pHrasecOttV^g'a  false' icfed' of  its  origin.     The  claim  was  not  jzr 

orig*niLtl^4y  bbkuW<^  irresponsible  parties;  it  came  forth 

with' the  Jpositivfe  iridorsemerit  of  pirominent  bankers,  treas — 
uly'Offidi^si,  ahd  leading' iieW^a;pers,  including  the  Sun  itself- 
Ambhg'its  wibst'toft^piciiotis  irtdorsers  were  Secretary  Gage, 
GhaUndey 'M.  Deptaw- James  H'.'  Eckels,  T.  L.  James,  President 
of 'the  Lincoln  Nal!ionai^Baink?,'H^nry  Clews,  Vice  President 
Fahnestock,  of  the  First  Nati^riall  Batik,  who  boasted  that  we 
ha!(J  ^'moni^y  to  littrrf,"^GHarife^'R.'F*ht,  and  George  E.  Rob- 
erts, Director  of  the  Mint.    In  an  address  before  the  Bankers' 
eRib,Mdf'Ghicag<5,M^t'Ch';  1901;' Mf. "Roberts  said  that  "Our 
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trade  balances  are  so  large  that  to  attempt  to  collect  them  in 
cash  would  ruin  our  customers.  A  nation  with  power  to 
amass  such  credits  becomes  of  necessity  an  investor  in  all  parts 
of  the  world."  What  must  people  have  thought  when  they 
learned  from  the  Sun's  admission  that  all  this  was  sheer  rot 
and  humbug,  that  Europe  did  not  owe  us  a  dollar,  that  in- 
stead of  playing  the  part  of  Shylock  among  nations,  we  were 
at  that  time  borrowing  these  enormous  sums  from  foreign 
bankers? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  those  who  exploited  this 
claim  honestly  believed  in  it;  but  the  foreign  bankers  who 
were  lending  these  immense  sums  here  cannot  make  that  ex- 
cuse. They  knew  that  the  claim  was  false.  They  knew,  too, 
that  all  the  talk  about  Europe's  being  unable  to  settle  her 
balances  in  cash  was  equally  false.  And  yet  they  allowed 
both  falsehoods  to  be  exploited  for  stock-jobbing  purposes 
without  making  any  effort  to  undeceive  the  public. 

Hence  we  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  disputing 
the  authority  of  these  bankers  when  it  is  cited  in  the  support 
of  this  liquidation  theory.  Their  testimony,  with  its  bias,  its 
paucity  of  facts  and  details,  is  not  so  conclusive  as  the  records 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  reports  of  outside 
dealings  for  foreign  account. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  articles  which  I  have  read  on  this  sub- 
ject the  writers  studiously  refrain  from  stating  just  where  this 
liquidation  took  place — whether  on,  or  off,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.    In  the  exceptional  article,  however,  this  precaution 
has  not  been  observed.     Upon  a  rereading  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
Yale  Review  article,  November,  1900,  I  find  this  statement, 
^hich  had  been  previously  overlooked:  "The  English  made 
stupendous  losses  in  Confederate  bonds  during  the  war,  and 
ag^ain  in  1873,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  and 
other  of  their  favorite  investments;  but  it  is  probable  that 
their  heaviest  loss  was  in  the  panic  of  1893,  which  was  im- 
tnensely  aggravated  by  their  dumping  all  manner  of  securities 
On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  for  anything  they  would 
bring."     Here  at  last  was  something  definite,  positive,  and 
^orth  looking  up. 
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ion  for  trustworthiness  by  making  him  believe  that  in  1893 
eigners  dumped  this  vast  quantity  of  American  securities 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  These  facts  concerning 
eign  dealings  in  this  earlier  period  furnish  about  all  the 
iitional  proof  needed  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  whole 
iory.  We  see  now,  as  clearly  as  we  can  see  anything,  that 
is  based  upon  nothing  but  very  wild  guesswork,  and  the 
Lsed  testimony  of  stock  jobbers  and  promoters. 
Nevertheless,  the  theory  is  being  exploited  with  as  much 
nfidence  as  ever,  and  the  financial  oracles  are  now  utilizing 
:o  account  for  the  disappearance  of  last  year's  trade  balance. 
It,  as  usual,  the  explanation  is  only  a  mere  assertion;  no 
:ts,  no  figures  of  any  kind  are  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
bas  any  substantial  basis,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
"  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  the  transactions  for  foreign 
count  on  the  Stock  Exchange  show  an  excess  of  sales. 
ere  are  the  transactions  by  months: 

Dbalings  in  American  Securities  for  Foreign  Account  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Excess  of  Pxirchsses.    Excess  of  Sales. 
190S.  Shares.  Shares. 

January 19,000 

February 152,000 

March 46,000 

April 177,000 

May 126,000 

June 53,000 

July 160,000 

August 19,000 

September 38,000 

October 142,000 

November 161,000 

December 22,000 

Net  excess  of  sales 427,000 


771,000  771,000 

Here  at  last  we  have  results  that  must  send  a  thrill  of  joy 
the  hearts  of  the  stock  boomers,  and  give  renewed  life  to 
I  claim  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  creditor  nation. 
It  further  investigation  is  apt  to  put  a  damper  on  these 
pes  of  future  financid  greatness;  for  while  these  Stock 
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Exchange  transactions  proved  to  be  a  fair  index  of  all  forei  ^ 
dealings  here  in  the  preceding  four  years,  they  are  gross// 
misleading  as  to  1902.     The  outside  transactions  for  foreigTi 
account  last  year,  instead  of  being  of  the  same  character  as 
those  on  the  Exchange,  were  pretty  much  all  purchases,  just 
as  they  were  in  the  preceding  four  years. 

Here  is  a  list  of  such  transactions  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  during  this  period: 

$15,000,000  in  Texas  oil  fields ;  $5,000,000  in  Union  Pacific  stocks ;  $100,-      ^ 
000,000  beef  merger  bonds,  underwritten  by  J.  P.   Morgan  and  Baring      "^ 
brothers,  of  London;  $15,000,000  Gulf  and  Manitoba  railroad  bonds  taken      ^^ 
by  foreign  capitalists;  $16,000,000  Alaska  Central  railroad  bonds  floated  in     ^^^^ 

London ;  Camp  Bird  Gold  Mine  sold  to  Englishmen  for  $10,000,000 ;  $10,000,- 

000  Pennsylvania  Car  Trust  bonds  floated  in  London;  big  block  of  Rock  :3A 
Island  bonds  floated  in  London;  large  volume  of  Union  Pacific  bonds  ^s^ 
bought  in  open  market  for  foreign  account ;  De  Cannar  Mines,  Nevada,  ^  g=a, 
sold  to  Venture  Company,  of  London,  $5,000,000;  Kansas  City,  MexicOn.  ^=>o, 
and  Orient  railroad  bonds,  $2,000,000,  sold  abroad.  Total,  $i85,ooo,aiii"  ><^ii) 
(estimating  the  Rock  Island  and  Union  Pacific  bonds  at  $7,000,000). 

Besides  these,  it  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  invest—  zMt- 
ments  of  foreign  bankers  here  last  year  were  made  with  for— ~:«'r- 
eign  money.     Of  these,  I  note  the  following: 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma,  and  Gulf  Railroad,  $15,000,000,  Speyer  &  Co.  ^  ^^ : 
Manhattan  Transit  Company,  $10,000,000,  Metropolitan  Securities  Com^n^^i- 
pany,  $30,000,000,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  International  Harvester  Companjuf: ^7* 
$120,000,000,  J.  P.  Morgan;  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  $15,000,000,  J.  P*==^K*. 
Morgan.  (These  two  purchases  by  J.  P.  Morgan  form  but  a  small  part  o^::=:=>^ 
his  investments  last  year.) 

Now  the  amount  of  foreign  capital  represented  in  the  firs'^^* 
list  of  purchases  foots  up  to  about  $185,000,000.     Assumin^^ 
that  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  investment  of  these  foreign, 
bankers  in  the  second  list  is  foreign  capital  (it  is  more  likely 
to  be  ninety  per  cent),  the  total  foreign  investments  outside 
of  Wall  Street  last  year  must  have  aggregated  $275,000,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  is  known  that  last  year  large  amounts 
of  securities  were  pledged  to  foreign  bankers  as  collateral  for 
money  borrowed  to  relieve  the  monetary  stringency  here.     In 
the  Forum  for  July-September,  1902,  A.  D.  Noyes  states  that 
in  May,  1902,  $31,000,000  was  borrowed  from  abroad  for  this 
purpose.     Referring  to  our  other  foreign  borrowings,  the  Post 
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of  October  11,  1902,  publishes  this  statement:  "Pointing  out 
the  unprecedentedly  wide  extension  of  American  floating  ob- 
ligations this  year,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  writes:  These 
loans  have  been  raised  not  only  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, but  Austria  itself  has  become  a  creditor  to  the  extent 
of  a  hundred  million  crowns;  the  Austrian  Credit  Mobilier^ 
Austrian  Credit  Foncier,  and  the  Union  Bank  have  great 
amounts  of  American  bills  in  their  portfolios/  "  We  also 
borrowed  immense  sums  later  on  in  1902  before  and  after  cer- 
tain financial  leaders  had  combined  to  avert  gold  exports  in 
order  to  bolster  the  money  market.  (The  Post  of  March  9, 
1903*  says:  "The  big  buying  which  held  up  the  market  was 
done  by  big  bankers  with  foreign  money)."  Including  the 
$31,000,000  borrowed  in  May,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  our  total 
borrowings  last  year  at  $100,000,000  (I  think  it  was  much 
more),  for  which  bonds  and  stocks  were  pledged  as  collateral. 
This  makes  in  all  about  $380,000,000  worth  of  our  properties 
that  passed  over  to  foreign  control  in  1902. 

As  to  foreign  liquidation  outside  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  find  no  evidence  of  any  but  a  few  bonds  that  came  back  under 
Secretary  Shaw's  call.  The  Morgan  investment  in  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  has  been  cited  by  the  Evening 
Post  and  other  authorities  as  one  instance  of  the  immense  for- 
eign liquidation  last  year.  But  as  Mr.  Belmont  did  not  let  go 
of  any  of  his  holdings,  and  as  the  shares  transferred  to  Morgan 
by  Gates  were  bought  from  individual  holders  in  this  country, 
the  chances  are  that  the  road  is  more  under  foreign  control 
than  ever  before.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  $5,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  (a  liberal  estimate)  came  back  from  abroad  under 
Secretary  Shaw's  call,  and  that  the  433,000  shares  of  stocks 
Sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  averaged  $100  a  share,  the  total 
foreignn  liquidation  was  under  $50,000,000,  leaving  the  net 
increase  of  foreign  investments  here  at  fully  $330,000,000. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  statements 
of  foreign  dealings  here  in  1893,  ^tnd  during  the  last  five  years, 
will  no  doubt  surprise  many  students  of  this  question.  It 
Will  be  said  that  the  figures  prove  too  much,  or,  as  one  critic 
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puts  it,  "they  increase  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  our 
missing  balances." 

The  plain  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  no  problem  can  he 
made  more  difficult  of  solution  by  stating  the  facts  as  we  find 
them.     The  foregoing  reports  of  foreign  dealings  on  and  off 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  copied  from  leading  New  Yorlc^ 
newspapers;  and  as  they  are  not  at  all  partial  to  my  view  of 
this  matter,  I  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  they  would  delib-^^^. 
erately  magnify  the  reports  of  foreign  investments  here,  and 
suppress  any  information  as  to  reports  of  foreign  liquidation.      ^* 
These  reports,  taken  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  our     "* 
money  market,  and  the  greater  prominence  of  foreign  bank-     — -' 
ers  here,  prove  to  a  certainty  that  the  whole  thory  of  this  im-     — -*" 
mense  foreign  liquidation  is  one  of  the  most  brazen  falsehoods    ^uS 

that  have  ever  been  imposed  on  the  American  public.     In m- 

stead  of  a  liquidation  of  over  one  billion  dollars  in  the  past  fiver^^  ^e 
years,  these  reports  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  o^-^of 
foreign  investments  here  of  nearly  that  amount.     Further— ^^bt- 
more,  my  investigation  of  the  character  of  foreign  dealingr-^ws 
here  in  1893  convinces  me  that  this  theory  is  equally  false  i«"  Jn 
regard  to  the  five  years  before  1898. 

Still  the  question  remains  to  be  answered:  What  becomr  ■  is 
of  our  trade  balances?  If  they  have  not  gone  to  repurcha5=^se 
securities,  where  have  they  gone?  So  much  space  has  bee^^n 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  liquidation  theory  th^  at 
only  a  brief  statement  of  what  seems  to  me  the  true  answ  — er 
to  this  question  can  be  given  here. 

\\'ithin  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  go«^^ 
part  of  our  balances  has  gone  to  finance  American  ent^^r- 
prises.  The  most  popular  estimate  places  this  outlay  at 
about  $150,000,000  yearly.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  guesswo^^k. 
There  is  no  real  proof  that  one  quarter  of  that  sum  goes  on 
this  account.  Many  of  the  so-called  American  undertakin—  gs, 
like  those  in  England,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  being  finan«=ed 
by  foreign  bankers  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  monet_  -suy 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  here  during  this  period  c  on* 
clusively  prove  that  we  have  no  such  immense  sums  to  sg>a/v 
for  investments  abroad.     But,  even  if  this  estimate  were  oar- 
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set,  the  amount  is  more  than  offset  by  our  foreign  borrowings 
nd  the  new  investments  of  foreigners  in  our  properties. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  our 
•alances  have  gone  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts  for 
amings  of  foreign  capital,  hoardings  of  immigrants,  expenses 
►f  Americans  abroad,  cost  of  ocean  freights,  and  for  military 
xpenses  outside  of  the  United  States.  One  of  these  items, 
emigrants'  hoardings,  is  usually  overlooked,  but  I  am  con- 
inced  that  it  amounts  to  more  than  any  other  item  except 
►ossibly  the  earnings  of  foreign  capital.  Furthermore,  the 
act  that  during  the  past  three  years  foreigners  have  pur- 
hased  all  these  properties,  in  excess  of  what  they  sold,  and 
Iso  loaned  us  these  immense  sums  without  having  to  send  us 
ny  gold  proves  that  our  balances  are  not  even  big  enough 
o  offset  these  annual  debts;  hence,  instead  of  having  a  big 
urplus  to  repurchase  securities,  etc.,  we  are  rolling  up  a  big 
deficit  every  year,  which  has  to  be  met  by  further  borrowings 
r  by  selling  more  of  our  properties  to  avert  gold  exports. 

That  is  the  plain  meaning  of  these  foreign  borrowings,  or 
terling  loans  as  they  are  sometimes  called;  they  represent  a 
deficit  and  nothing  else.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  good 
eason  to  believe  that  the  monetary  stringency  which  has 
lanifested  itself  so  frequently  since  the  beginning  of  1899  is 
lainly  due  to  the  diversion  of  our  currency  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Dreign  banks  here  in  part  settlement  of  this  deficit.  Some 
lets  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  view  are  the  otherwise 
naccountable  prosperity  of  these  institutions,  and  the  disap- 
earance  of  our  gold  currency.  Within  the  past  three  years, 
lese  banks  have  been  making  extensive  loans  in  Wall 
treet;  and  frequently  they  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
arties  that  had  any  money  to  lend.  Where  did  they  get  this 
loney?  Since  1896  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  our  cur- 
;ncy  has  been  gold  coin,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there 

actually  less  of  this  kind  of  money  in  general  circulation 
lat  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand  than  there  was  eight  years 
;o.  As  our  own  banks  do  not  appear  to  have  this  gold,  it 
sems  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  foreign  banks  must 
ave  it  and  are  lending  it  out  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 
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After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  left  Oxford,  in  1678,  he  was 
LStor  at  Lee  Marton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  only 
n  miles  from  Tamworth,  to  which  town  the  Rev.  John  Raw- 
t,  a  native  of  the  place,  dying  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
ur,  had  left  his  Hbrary.     It  was  deposited  in  a  large  room 

the  Almshouse,  and  free  access  was  given  to  any  neighbor- 
g-  clergyman.  Forty  years  later  Bray  wrote:  "Indeed  it 
as  usual  for  some  of  us  to  ride  even  ten  miles  to  borrow  out 

it  the  book  we  had  occasion  for.*'  The  use  of  this  library, 
id  the  fact  that  another  of  Bray's  acquaintances  became  a 
amed  man  without  owning  many  books,  through  the  fact 
lat  he  had  the  use  of  two  excellent  private  libraries  near  his 
isidence,  caused  Bray  to  conceive  the  plan  of  establishing 
orochial  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

Some  years  later.  Bray,  who  had  achieved  prominence 
hrough  a  series  of  catechetical  lectures,  was  selected  by  the 
bishop  of  London  to  go  as  his  commissary  to  Maryland  "to 
lodel  that  infant  church  and  establish  it  on  a  solid  founda- 
on."  This  appointment  was  accepted  by  Bray,  after  he  had 
cured  from  the  bishops  the  assurance  that  they  would  "en- 
►urage  and  assist  him  in  providing  parochial  libraries  for  the 
inisters  who  should  be  sent.'* 

The  ministers  "could  not  be  useful  to  the  design  of  their 
ission"  without  such  books,  and  "a  library  would  be  the 
-St  encouragement  to  studious  and  sober  men  to  go  into  the 
i^ce."  These  were  two  thoughts  that  he  constantly  reiter- 
^d  in  England.  There  were  vexatious  delays  in  Bray's 
^rting  for  Maryland,  so  that  he  did  not  leave  England  until 
^cember,  1699.  He  was  not  idle,  however,  but  constantly 
'cached  his  plans  for  libraries,  prepared  and  published  a  bib- 
>graphy  of  religious  works,  and  a  pamphlet  showing  "what 
'ovision  is  wanting  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
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America.''     Libraries  and  missionaries  he  sent  over  before 
him,  not  limiting  his  beneficence  to  Maryland,  but  including 
in  his  plans  all  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  "factories 
of  Africa."     His  ideas  broadened  in  their  scope  as  the  months 
passed.     In  the  capital  of  each  province  should  be  a  lending 
library  for  the  clergy  and  gentry — that  is,  for  all  the  readir^-^ 
classes — and  the  collection  sent  to  Annapolis  was  the  fin^^^ 
library  of  the  day  in  the  English  plantations.    Soon  he  four"^^ 
that  there  must  be  a  permanent  organization  to  carry  on  tlr"'^^, 
work  of  establishing  libraries  and  "propagating  Christianity-^     ' 
since  he  tried  in  vain  for  an  appropriation  from  the  crown  C^^^^ 
from  Parliament.     "A  general  plan  of  the  constitution  of         ^ 
Protestant  Congregation  or  Society  for  Promoting  Christia-^^^ 
Knowledge"  was  drawn  by  Bray,  and,  as  the  time  did  nc::^^^ 
seem  ripe  for  an  application  for  a  charter,  he  organized  **^     ^ 
voluntary  society,"  having  as  its  purposes  to  provide  missior'^^*" 
aries  abroad,  to  "perfect  the  design  of  fixing  parochial  lib 
ries  throughout  the  plantations,  in  order  to  render  both  thei 
missionaries  and  all  the  other  clergy  in  the  plantations  usefi 
and  serviceable  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith 
manners.     It  was  also  proposed  to  provide  for  the  wido 
and  orphans  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  give  pensio  -»s 
as  rewards  to  deserving  ministers,  especially  such  "as  sh  :^II 
most  hazard  their  persons  in  attempting  the  conversion       of 
the  negroes  or  native  Indians." 

At  home  the  society  would  propagate  Christian  kno^^l- 
edge  by  catechetical  libraries  in  the  smaller  parishes  and  le:»nd- 
ing  libraries  for  the  clergy  in  market  towns,  and  by  sett  ^ng 
up  catechetical  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  childreir»  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
So  came  into  being  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chins- 
tian  Knowledge — Bray  having  associated  four  others  with 
him  as  founders.     Two  months  after  the  organization  of  t/i« 
society,  he  presented  a  paper  before  it.  in  which  he  called  a't- 
tention  to  the  facts  that  thirty  parochial  libraries  were  alread^f 
"advanced  to  a  pretty  good  perfection  and  a  foundation  la^^^ 
of  seventv  more,  in  all  to  the  value  of  near  two  thousan  ^^ 
pounds,"  while  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  good  books  ha»  -^^ 
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een  dispensed  gratis  among  the  people  in  England.  Some- 
ling  had  been  done  toward  raising  funds  for  a  **charitable 
lantation  in  Carolina  to  be  stocked  with  negroes,"  for  "wid- 
ws  and  orphans  of  the  deceased  clergy  who  die  poor  in  that 
rovince  and  Bermuda.''  A  subscription  had  been  begun  to 
*nd  missionaries  to  the  Quakers,  who  are  "totally  aposta- 
zed"  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  "may  be  looked  upon  as 
heathen  nation." 

But  there  was  still  another  object  which  Bray  urged  upon 
le  society — namely,  the  conversion  of  the  "Indians,  by  pres- 
iding for  education  of  some  of  their  youths  in  schools, 
hence  they  could  be  sent  back  as  the  properest  persons  to 
Dnvert  the  rest."  Bray  was  indefatigable  in  pushing  forward 
le  work  of  the  society,  nearly  always  being  present  as  the 
mtral  figure  at  its  early  meetings.  When  absent,  we  find 
lat  he  is  in  Holland  seeking  a  grant  of  money  from  King 
/'illiam  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  plantations.  It 
not  surprising  that  the  society  writes  Gov.  Francis  Nichol- 
m,  on  October  3,  1700,  that  "the  main  part  of  their  design 
ith  relation  to  America  is  to  assist  Dr.  Bray  in  the  raising  of 
Draries  for  the  clergy  and  in  distributing  practical  books 
nongfst  the  laity."  Bray's  mission  to  Maryland  was  thought 
►  important  that  Archbishop  Tenison  said  on  August  8,  1700, 
would  be  "of  the  greatest  consequence  imaginable  to  the  es- 
iblishment  of  religion  in  America,"  and  Viscount  Weymouth 
rote,  on  July  6,  1700:  "I  am  glad  Dr.  Bray  is  arrived  safe  at 
s  station,  and  hope  the  bishops  will  make  him  one  of  their 
Limber,  that  he  may  have  some  power  over  the  clergy  of  that 
orld."  Early  in  1700  Bray  arrived  in  Maryland,  held  a  visi- 
Ltion,  preached  before  the  Assembly,  and  induced  it  to  pass 
1  amended  act  establishing  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  prov- 
ice,  and  returned  to  England  with  this  act  to  secure  the  royal 
>sent.  This  was  obtained,  but  for  some  reason  Bray  did  not 
o  out  again  to  America.  He  accepted  a  living  in  London, 
irew  himself  into  schemes  for  civic  reform,  and  was  a  faith- 
il  pastor  until  his  death,  in  1729. 

On  Bray's  return  to  England  he  made  known  the  condi- 
ions  in  America,  and  found  that  many  would  help  the  spirit- 
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ually  destitute  there  if  a  chartered  company  were  formed. 
Conseqently,  early  in  1701,  he  sent  the  King  a  petition  that 
such  a  charter  be  granted.  It  was  given;  and  on  June  23, 
1 701,  the  charter  was  laid  by  Bray  before  the  new  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  him  for  "his  great  care 
and  pains  in  procuring  it." 

Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Antiquary,  wrote  in  his  diary  on  May 
31,  1 71 2,  of  meeting  Dr.  Bray,  "who  is  so  eminently  con- 
cerned in  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  and 
other  pious  designs  for  reformation  of  manners."  Eleven 
years  later,  on  May  15,  1723,  he  wrote  that  he  "walked  to 
the  pious  and  charitable  Dr.  Bray's,  at  Aldgate;  was  extremely 
pleased  with  his  many  pious,  useful,  and  charitable  projects, 
which  detained  me  most  of  the  afternoon."  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month,  Thoresby  walked  on  Sunday  to  Aldgate,  ,^ , 
where  Dr.  Bray  preached  excellently  both  ends  of  the  da>  -^ 
concerning  the  ascension  of  Christ.     He  "heard  the  charit)       ■ 

children  catechised,  and  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  prodi 

gious  pains  so  aged  a  person  undertakes;  he  is  very  mortifi< 
as  to  the  world,  and  has  taken  abundance  of  trouble  to  have  ^ 
new  church  erected  in  this  large  parish,  thougii  it  woulc? 
lessen  the  revenue  one  hundred  p>ounds  per  annum  to  hinVf 
but  he  hopes  would  be  for  more  general  good  to  his  paro- 
chians." 

The  foundation  of  these  two  great  societies  and  the  work 
of  a  city  parish  did  not  so  occupy  Bray  as  to  cause  him  to 
turn  aside  from  his  two  great  objects  of  founding  libraries  and 
caring  for  the  neglected  classes  in  the  American  plantations. 
In  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  former  object,  he  published 
an  essay  in  1703  **to  show  the  incompetent  provision  there  is 
in  many  parishes"  in  England,  and  was  largely  instrumental  iu 
securing  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1708  "for  bet 
ter  preservation  of  parochial  libraries  in  England."     Towar 
the  latter  object,  he  especially  longed  to  do  something  for  tl 
negro  slaves  and  the  aborigines,  conceiving  "nothing  so  c' 
sirable  as  to  be  the  instrument  of  recovering  those  lost  sbf 
and  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of  their  heavenly  paste 
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His  earnestness  .and  singleness  of  purpose  in  this  matter  "en- 
deared him  to  the  esteem*'  of  Abel  Tassin  D'Allone,  "cabinet 
secretary"  to  both  William  and  Mary.    This  gentleman,  who 
possessed  "great  penetration  and  address  in  managing  State 
affairs/'  and  was  also  noted  for  his  "pious  disposition  of  mind/' 
induced  by  Bray's  arguments,  "gave  in  his  lifetime  a  sum  to 
be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  negroes,  desiring  withal 
the  doctor  to  direct  the  management  and  disposition  of  it/' 
Furthermore,  D'Allone  bequeathed  nine  hundred  pounds  to 
"Dr.  Bray  and  his  associates,  toward  creating  a  capital  fund 
or  stock  for  converting  the  negroes  in  the  British  planta- 
tions."    In  1726,  Bray  named  four  men  to  be  associated  with 
him,  and  thus  established  the  organization  still  doing  good 
work  and  bearing  the  name  of  "Dr.  Bray's  Associates  for 
Founding  Clerical  Libraries  and  Supporting  Negro  Schools." 
Shortly  before  this  work  was  begun,  a  young  clergyman, 
George  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Londonderry,  in  England,  later  to 
be  known  as  a  famed  philosopher  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
then  heavy  hearted  over  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England 
after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Lord   Percival:  "The  reformation  of  manners  among  the 
English  in  our  Western  plantations  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  American  savages  are  two  points  of 
high  moment.     The  natural  way  of  doing  this  is  by  founding 
^  college  or  seminary  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  West 
Indies."    As  early  as  1722,  Berkeley's  thoughts  turned  to  the 
Bermudas  as  the  place  where  he  longed  to  spend  the  rest  of 
liis  life,  and  for  several  years  he  devoted  his  energies  toward 
^n  endeavor  to  found  his  college  there.     A  man  of  great  in« 
tellect,  a  most  agreeable  companion,  possessed  of  consider- 
able means  through  a  fortunate  legacy  from  Swift's  "Vanes- 
sa," intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  men  of  the  day,  the 
prospects  for  his  undertaking  seemed  favorable.     He  set  out 
to  obtain  a  government  grant,  and  seems  to  have  sought  for 
no  help  from  private  sources.     The  story  is  well  known:  he 
published  his  memorable  tract  in  1725,  waited  in  England 
several  years  for  the  expected  support,  sailed  for  America, 
^ttled  in  Rhode  Island,  and,  buying  a  farm  there,  spent  four 
jears  in  quiet  and  philosophic  thought. 
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A  most  interesting  light  on  Berkeley's  experience  in  Amer- 
ica is  thrown  by  a  letter  to  him,  dated  April  29.  1729,  written 
by  Henry  Newman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  who  had  given  Berkeley  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  previous 
year.  Newman  writes:  "I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  things 
answer  your  expectation  and  that  your  main  design  may  at 
length  be  accomplished,  if  not  in  the  manner  you  first  pro- 
posed, yet  in  such  a  one  as  may  be  effectual.  I  believe  you 
are  now  satisfied  that  if  you  had  made  a  short  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica before  you  had  published  your  proposal  you  would  have 
very  much  altered  your  scheme;  but  I  hope  you  will  have  it 
in  your  power  to  rectify  your  first  project  in  whatever  it  was 
amiss,  and  that  your  friends  here  may  easily  obtain  a  royal 
license  for  such  alterations  as  may  be  recommended  to  you." 

That  he  made  one  effort  while  in  America  to  accomplish 
either  of  his  purposes  in  coming  thither,  cannot  be  proved. 
He  was  truly  an  idealist,  a  dreamer  of  brilliant  dreams. 
Bray's  intellect  was  less  brilliant,  but  his  was  a  practical  mind, 
and  his  missionary  work  lives,  and  through  the  societies  he 
founded  has  influenced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives;  while 
the  definite  result  of  Berkeley's  came  chiefly  through  his  gift 
of  books  and  his  Rhode  Island  farm  to  Yale  College,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  This  he  did  in  1731,  giving  up  the 
"notion  of  founding  a  university  at  Bermuda  for  Indian  schol- 
ars and  missionaries,"  as  he  found  the  British  government 
would  give  him  no  support. 

Let  us  examine  his  plan  and  compare  it  with  the  one 
which  Dr.  Bray  published  in  opposition.  Berkeley's  plan 
is  outlined  in  his  "Proposal  for  the  Better  Supplying  of 
Churches  in  Our  Foreign  Plantations  and  for  Converting 
the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity  by  a  College  to  Be 
Erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  Otherwise  Called  the 
Isles  of  Bermuda."  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet, a  royal  charter  was  granted  him,  for  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, to  be  situated  in  those  islands.  He  selected  an  island 
site  for  his  college,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  populous 
parts  of  the  continent  would  not  be  suitable,  from  the  "ac- 
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counts  given  of  their  avarice  and  licentiousness,  their  cold- 
ness in  the  practice  of  religion,  and  their  aversion  from  propa- 
gating it  which  appears  in  the  withholding  their  slaves  from 
baptism,"  and  that  the  Vremote  parts"  would  not  be  satis- 
factory through  danger  from  savage  attack,  want  of  inter- 
course, and  difficulty  of  receiving  the  necessary  supplies. 

At  any  rate,  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent was  so  difficult  that  he  thought  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  placing  his  college  there,  while  much  was  gained 
from  placing  the  institution  in  an  island  about  equidistant 
from  all  the  colonies,  which  maintained  constant  intercourse 
with  the  other  colonies,  and  whose  commerce  was  chiefly  with 
America  and  not  Europe.  Berkeley's  tract  shows  that  he 
has  listened  to  accounts  of  low  moral  conditions  in  America, 
but  has  made  no  careful  investigation.  He  seems  ignorant 
or  careless  of  the  existence  of  Harvard,  William  and  Mary, 
and  Yale,  and  says  no  savage  American  has  ever  been  pven  a 
"thorough  education  in  religion  and  morality,  in  divine  and 
human  learning,"  thus  overlooking  the  existence  of  the  Braf- 
ferton  School  and  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Indians  had 
studied  at  Harvard. 

He  knows  Codrington  College,  In  Barbadoes,  but  thinks 
there  is  too  much  luxury  and  dissoluteness  on  that  island,  and 
that  provisions  are  too  high  there.  While  he  referred  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  with 
respect,  he  wrote:  "It  is  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  there 
is  at  this  day  but  little  sense  of  religion  and  a  most  notorious 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  English  colonies  settled  on  the 
continent  of  America  and  the  Islands."  He  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  "the  gospel  hath  hitherto  made  but  a  very  inconsider- 
able progress*  among  the  neighboring  Americans,"  but  even 
that  statement  might  have  been  qualified  by  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  "Scotch  Society"  and  of  the  work  of  the 
"Apostle"  John  Eliot  and  others  among  the  "praying  In- 
dians" of  Massachusetts.  There  was  too  much  truth  in 
his  statement  that  many  of  the  clergy  sent  to  America  are 
"very  meanly  qualified  both  in  learning  and  morals  for  the 
discharge  of  their  office."     Little  could  be  expected  from 
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such  men  as  quit  England,  because  "they  are  unable  to 
procure  a  livelihood  in  it ;"  and  to  the  character  of  the  clergy 
Berkeley  attributes  the  fact  that  the  negroes  remain  in 
heathenism.  Even  men  of  merit  lack  qualifications  for  con- 
verting the  American  heathen,  from  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, the  wild  way  of  living  of  the  savages,  and  the  great 
jealousy  and  prejudice  which  they  have  toward  foreigners. 
Berkeley  recognized  one  of  the  great  principles  of  foreign 
missionary  work — that  the  mass  of  a  people  can  best  be 
reached  by  members  of  their  own  race — ^but  he  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  purposes  of  the  clergfymen  in 
America,  which  were  so  diverse  that  one  man  could  hardly  at 
the  same  time  be  pastor  of  a  white  congregation  and  mission- 
ary to  the  aborigines.  So,  too,  we  feel  sure  that  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  Harvard  and  Yale  later  must  have  modified  his 
ideas  of  the  great  need  of  a  college  in  that  section  of  the  plan- 
tations "to  train  up  plantation  youth"  to  fill  churches  "now 
a  drain  for  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  ours."  The  details 
of  his  course  of  instruction  for  the  Indians  seem  not  to  have 
been  worked  out.  We  merely  learn  that  he  proposed  to 
transport  to  the  Bermudas  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
either  voluntarily  given  by  their  parents  or  obtained  by  tak- 
ing captive  the  children  of  our  enemies.  He  was  able  to  see 
that  not  all  of  these  would  be  found  "likely  to  improve  by 
academic  studies,"  and  suggested  that  such  "may  be  taught 
agriculture  or  the  most  necessary  trades." 

During  the  quarter  century  which  had  elapsed  since  he  left 
Maryland,  Bray  had  not  lost  touch  with  the  province;  but 
had  kept  up  intercourse  with  prominent  men  there,  both 
clergy  and  laymen,  and  held  interviews  with  such  Maryland 
clergymen  as  Henderson,  one  of  the  commissaries,  Ranisford, 
and  Tustian  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  England.  He 
had  been  among  the  Indians,  and  remembered  that  "the 
Queen  of  Pamonki's  people  were  formerly  a  considerable 
nation,  but  now  have  been  reduced  to  not  many  scores.  And 
in  my  parochial  visitation  toward  the  falls  of  the  Potomac, 
I  passed  by  the  huts  of  such  another  caste,  far  from  being  a 
numerous  horde  or  tribe.    I  think  they  call  them  the  Potapski 
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Indians."  He  received  D'AUone's  bequest  about  the  time 
that  Berkeley  published  his  "Proposal,"  and  spent  most  of  the 
following  year  in  preparing  a  counterplan  and  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  that  of  Berkeley.  These  are  contained  in  an 
excessively  rare  work,  lately  acquired  by  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society,  which  possesses  a  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion of  Bray's  writings,  and  which  has  recently  republished 
a  number  of  them  in  its  Fund  Publications.  The  work,  whose 
title  covers  two  pages,  is  apparently  incomplete,  and  was 
issued  in  parts  during  the  years  1727  and  1728,  further  prog- 
ress being  doubtless  prevented  by  Bray's  death,  on  February 
15,  1729,  shortly  after  Berkeley  had  gone  to  America.  What 
-effect  Bray's  work  had  in  England  or  America,  we  know  not, 
but  the  originality  of  the  ideas  and  the  essential  modernity 
of  Bray's  plans  make  it  a  noteworthy  work,  while  its  attack 
upon  Berkeley's  plan  is  very  effective.  The  book  is  entitled: 
"Missionalia,  or  a  Q)llection  of  Missionary  Pieces  Relating  to 
the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen,  both  the  African  Negroes 
and  the  American  Indians.     In  Two  Parts." 

Part  I.  contains  "A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Commissaries 
and  Clergy  of  Maryland,  Exhorting  Them  to  and  Pointing 
Out  the  Method  of  Carrying  on  Such  Conversions;"  and  a 
memorial  to  the  said  "Clergy,  desiring  them  to  inform  the 
Trustees  of  Mr.  D'Allone's  bequest  of  the  most  probable 
methods  in  their  power  of  undertaking  that  good  work  with 
success,  more  especially  as  it  respects  the  American  Indians." 
With  these  Bray  reprints  the  "Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin," 
by  George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  that  Gilpin's  work 
among  the  neglected  classes  may  inspire  the  clergfy  to  follow 
him  therein,  and  also  several  chapters  in  Latin,  "De  Enunci- 
ando  Evangelio,"  from  a  work  entitled  "De  Conversione  Om- 
nium Gentium  Procuranda,"  by  Thomas  a  Jesu,  a  Carmelite 
monk.  This  is  reprinted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  study  heathen- 
ism before  one  can  convert  the  heathen,  and  the  Carmelite's 
"curious  account  of  the  state  of  modem  heathenism"  and  his 
"admirable  scheme  of  doctrine"  are  better  than  an}rthing  done 
by  the  Anglicans,  though  the  latter  have  the  better  religion. 
A  third  tract  added  is  an  "Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Reverend 
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John  Rawlett,"  by  Bray,  prefaced  to  a  "Consolatory  Letter"" 
of  Rawlett,  to  his  mother  on  his  apprehension  oi  d)ring  by 
the  plague  in  1665,  which  was  hitherto  unprinted.  The 
second  part  of  the*  work,  which  seems  to  have  remained  in- 
complete, was  entitled  "Primordia  Bibliothecaria  Mission- 
alia."  This  was  addressed  to  the  Maryland  clergy,  "into 
whose  hands  those  books  shall  be  disposed,  which  are  sent 
in  for  their  use  toward  the  conversion  of  the  negroes.'^ 
Bray's  old  library  ideas  are  still  strongly  held  by  him,  and  he 
considers  books  "absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  mis- 
sions." The  Rev.  Mr.  Eversfield  had  been  sent  out  on  Oc- 
tober 30, 1727,  as  "Curator  of  the  Conversions,"  and  with  him 
went  a  fresh  supply  of  the  catechetical  books  sent  out  in  1700; 
for  the  earlier  ones,  "being  small  pieces  so  much  handled  by 
children  and  youth,  they  must  be  supposed  wore  out  or  lost 
by  this."  This  part  of  the  book  contains  only  a  partial 
"scheme  of  a  diminutive  or  catechetical  library  in  embryo, 
with  full  directions  to  clergymen"  as  to  its  use. 

Eversfield  also  took  with  him  "a  collection  of  the  choicest 
Missionalia,  as  well  Popish  (et  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri)  as  Prot- 
estant, that  can  be  found,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  mind  and  condition  of  life  of  the  people  to  be 
converted,  and  of  that  scheme  of  doctrine  necessary  for  that 
institution  and  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
Bray  felt  that  a  recent  unsuccessful  experiment  in  missionary 
work  in  Delagoa  Bay  showed  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  carry 
on  any  enterprise  with  D*Allone's  money  in  Africa,  and,  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  negroes  in  America,  he  consulted 
three  Maryland  clergymen  then  in  London,  "whether  the 
parochial  clergy  would  not  be  the  most  proper  persons  to 
whose  care  this  might  be  committed,  being  the  necessary 
means — namely,  books."  The  response  was  most  encourag- 
ing. They  unanimously  declared  we  might  be  assured  of  at 
least  twenty  or  twenty-five  worthy  ministers  in  that  province,, 
who  would  heartily  engage  in  it,  being  provided  of  the  as- 
sistances proposed,  and  were  not  diffident  of  good  success, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  on  their  and  our  endeavors.  Noi 
did  they  doubt  but  that  also  several  of  the  more  sober  an< 
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considerate  gentlemen,  heads  of  families  among  the  planters,, 
would  readily  give  way,  as  some  have  already  done,  to  have 
their  negro  slaves  instructed  and  baptized. 

This  effort  to  benefit  "many  thfcousand  negro  slaves  en- 
gaged in  the  planting  of  tobacco,*'  as  we  shall  see,  entitles 
Bray  to  stand  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  neg^o  education, 
even  before  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon.  Bray  springs  to  the 
defense  of  the  plantation  clergy  against  the  "libel"  of  Dean 
Berkeley,  and  states  that  after  Bray*s  visit  to  Maryland  "there 
went  over  at  first,  all  to  a  man  and  with  great  satisfaction  (I 
understand  there  are  at  this  day  some),  as  good,  faithful  parish 
ministers,  with  as  few  exceptions  of  persons  otherwise  quali- 
fied, as  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions."  For  nearly 
a  generation,  there  have  been  in  every  parish  in  Maryland 
(save  two,  for  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  make  provision) 
"standing  encouragements"  to  the  clergy,  in  the  shape  of 
the  parochial  libraries.  There  are  also  "two  degrees  of 
superior  and  general  libraries,  provided  on  purpose  as  to  stim- 
ulate the  studious,"  and  the  province  has  enacted  laws  to 
"preserve  those  libraries  for  the  use  of  all  future  successions 
of  ministers."  It  is  found  that  "(except  in  one  or  two  places, 
which  yet  is  too  much)  none  hath  hitherto  suffered  loss  or 
embezzlement,"  and  Bray  trusts  that  an  idle  and  illiterate 
drone"  will  never  possess  such  treasures.  He  also  hopes  that 
after  his  death  others  will  be  "careful  still  to  improve  those  li- 
braries, as  new  books  of  value  from  time  to  time  shall  be  pub- 
lished." His  hope  was  in  vain;  no  new  supplies  came.  The 
libraries,  gradually  forgotten,  moldered  in  corners  of  par- 
sonages, and  most  of  the  new  books  were  destroyed. 

Bray  proposes  that  new  clergymen  be  sent  who  may  be 
"serviceable  to  the  instruction  of  all  the  planters."  They 
should  be  kept  in  England  for  a  year  at  least,  as  candidates 
on  probation,  to  prove  their  character  and  intellect.  During 
that  year,  one  or  two  such  could  be  supported  from  the  in- 
come from  D'Allone's  bequest  and  required  to  read  and  di- 
gest missionary  books,  as  well  as  to  preach  to  the  poor  pris- 
oners in  two  of  "the  most  forlorn  prisons  in  the  outparts"  of 
London,  "thus  the  better  to  inure  them  to  the  most  distant 
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part  of  their  office  and  to  bring  them  to  a  temper  of  mind  and 
facility  of  expression,  to  the  level  and  low  capacities  of  the 
most  ignorant."  This  anticipation  of  the  requirement  of 
city  mission  work  from  theological  students  is  interesting. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Bray's  interest  in  prisons  was 
a  deep  one,  and  that,  through  him,  it  is  probable  Oglethorpe 
was  likewise  interested  and  the  movement  began  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

The  main  part  of  Bray's  plan,  as  far  as  the  parochial  clergy 
is  concerned,  was  to  have  them  labor  among  the  negfroes,  and 
he  especially  exhorted  them  to  this  work.  Berkeley  "hath 
been  pleased  to  blacken  you  for  neglecting  the  Indians  in  a 
very  free  way,  as  neglecting  what  he  very  g^oundlessly  sup- 
poses the  ends  of  your  mission  to  the  American  plantations 
(and  I  say  groundlessly  supposed,  because  you  were  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  English  planters,  to  prevent  their 
turning  heathen  in  time)."  If  his  stories  gain  credence,  the 
Crown  may  withdraw  its  grant  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  even  D'Allone's  bequest  be  diverted 
into  the  Dean's  fund.  Bray  still  bears  a  "singular  affection  to 
the  whole  province  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  clergy 
therein,"  and  desires  them  to  teach  the  negroes  to  "read,  to 
say  the  catechism,  and  to  pray,"  as  a  preparation  to  their  bap- 
tism. Not  only  should  they  do  this  themselves,  as  occasion 
offers,  but  they  should  also  urge  the  schoolmasters  and  some 
of  the  better  disposed  families  "of  their  respective  cures  to 
teach  the  young  negroes  to  spell  and  onward  till  they  can  read, 
as  also  the  Church  catechism  and  some  prayers  by  heart." 
The  Maryland  parishes  are  so  large  "that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  planters  cannot  reach  the  churches"  more  than  once  on  a 
Sunday,  and  "even  that  not  without  horses,"  yet  the  wealthier 
planters  have  as  many  souls  as  "some  of  our  smaller  coun- 
try parishes."  Such  planters,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  a  church,  "who  are  tinctured  with  some  sense  of 
religion,"  might  be  persuaded  "on  Sunday  afternoons"  to  set 
up  a  course  of  family  religion  and  worship  in  their  houses, 
"with  prayers,  responsive  reading  of  the  scriptures,  singing 
psalms,  and  catechising."     "O,  what  happy  seeds  of  piety 
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would  then  be  sown  in  such  families!"  Bray  exclaims,  and  the 
history  of  the  negro  in  America  shows  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wish.  He  sends  collections  of  psalms  and  hymns,  as  these 
"well  sung'*  form  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  divine  part  of 
worship,  and  are  "found  with  us  a  means  very  efficacious  and 
inciting  to  bring  the  youth  especially  to  church.  Planters 
ought  also  to  direct  their  overseers  or  others  to  instruct  those 
poor  heathen,  having  souls  immortal  as  their  own." 

Bray  urged  the  clergy  to  start  this  work  at  once  and  let 
him  have  an  account  of  their  beginnings  when  the  ships  return 
in  the  autumn.  *'If  only  one  planter's  family  be  converted, 
more  will  often  be  accomplished  than  by  the  instruction  of  a 
whole  nation  of  Indians."  "So  that  you  will  thereby,  in  no 
ways,  come  behind  in  your  success,  the  Great  Undertaker  to 
Convert  Heathens  who  promises  here  such  great  things  of 
that  kind,  at  the  same  time  loudly  exclaiming,  but  very  in- 
juriously, I  am  persuaded,  against  the  clergy  in  America,  for 
not  making  it  your  care  to  convert  the  heathen."  Bray  as- 
sured many  "when  occasion  offers,  of  your  zeal  and  endeavors 
to  do  what  you  can,  and  as  far  enabled  to  convert  the  blacks, 
who  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  body  of  heathens  in  those 
parts."  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  a  defense  of  the 
American  clergy,  but  also  makes  a  vigorous  attack  on  Berke- 
ley for  his  protracted  residence  in  England  while  Dean  of 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  thanks  God  that  the  clergy  in 
Maryland  have  not  learned  that  "refined  art,  so  lately  in- 
vented, of  leaving  cures  in  a  country  as  much  wanting  laborers 
proportionable  for  the  harvest,  being  a  numerous  people,  as 
barbarous  as  the  Indians  with  you,  to  come  over  here  to 
amuse  the  world"  with  such  a  proposal  as  Berkeley's. 

So  much  for  the  negroes;  for  the  Indians  also  Bray  had 
thoughts.  His  plan  with  reference  to  them  has  three  im- 
portant features  which  will  be  recognized  as  characteristically 
modern:  grant  of  lands  in  severalty,  combination  of  industrial 
and  religious  education,  and  training  of  youth  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  tribe.  He  urged  the  Maryland  clergy  not  to 
omit  anything  which  "can  be  done  toward  the  conversion 
of  the  American  Indians,"  and  to  try  to  "reduce  them  to  civil 
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life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
and  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  they  may  do  by  "visiting  the  In- 
dian nations  bordering  upon  them."  Bray  then  unfolded 
his  plan  to  the  clergy  and  asked  information  as  to  the  Indians, 
and  whether  his  plan,  Berkeley's,  or  some  third  one  was  more 
practicable.  Bray's  plan  was  already  drafted  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful Delagoan  Mission,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  out- 
line of  a  full  course  of  Christian  instruction. 

The  project  is  so  important  as  to  justify  quotation  at  some 
length.  Two  or  three  artificers  of  sober  conversation,  to- 
gether with  their  wives,  both  of  some  competent  knowl- 
edge in  religion,  should  be  sent  to  live  and  abide  "among  the 
Indians."  The  artificers  principally  "should  be  carpenters, 
tillers  of  land,  and  tailors."  The  whole  Indian  "clan  should 
be  induced  by  these  persons,"  persuaded,  to  divide  that  tract 
of  land  belonging  to  them,  allotting  to  every  one  having 
wife  and  children  a  distinct  proportion,  which  he  may  call  his 
property,  these  artificers  coming  in  also  for  a  share.  The  car- 
penter should,  together  with  his  own  house,  offer  to  build 
them  little  houses,  calling  for  their  assistance  to  fell  timber, 
to  saw  it,  and,  afterwards,  to  help  them  in  the  erection  of 
houses.  The  tiller  of  land  should  instruct  and  assist  them  in 
raising  com  and  breeding  up  cattle;  the  tailor,  in  making  up 
clothes;  and  the  wives  of  each  of  these  artificers  should 
teach  the  Indian  squaws,  with  their  daughters,  to  milk  their 
own  cows,  to  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  spin  linen  and 
sew  their  own  garments.  So  far  as  to  the  civil  life.  And  then 
as  to  the  religious  and  moral,  each  of  these  artificers,  with 
their  wives,  ought  to  be  well  chosen ;  persons  who  shall  under- 
stand their  religion,  and  who  can  communicate  to  the  others 
their  own  sentiments  as  to  all  the  foregoing  points,  divine  and 
moral,  in  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction  proposed.  The 
good  wives  of  the  several  artificers  might  "put  up  little 
schools,  as  in  our  country  villages,  to  teach  the  Indian  children 
to  spell  and  read."  The  success  of  this  scheme  would  be 
glorious  to  the  British  nation  and  a  security  against  the 
French  instigators  of  Indian  warfare.  Bray  did  not  intend 
by  his  plan  to  lay  on  the  clergy  any  burden  other  than 
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what  they  will  take  pleasure  in  sustaining.  He  knew  the 
local  conditions  in  Maryland,  and  has  had  "good  accounts 
both  of  your  labors  and  success"  in  **the  instruction  and 
saving  of  souls"  among  the  parishioners.  The  parishes, 
especially  in  the  outskirts  nearest  the  Indian  nations,  were 
in  "length  and  breadth  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  or  over; 
whence  it  is  that,  besides  your  ordinary  duty  of  preaching, 
you  are  almost  daily  called  out  to  baptize  children  and  visit 
the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  each  of  these  sometimes 
twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  rectories.  Under  these  cir- 
<:umstances  we  consider  you  as  having  no  time  or  leisure  to 
make  excursions  among  the  Indian  nations."  In  any  case 
no  permanent  result  would  be  accomplished,  save  "by  living 
constantly  among  them  and  in  the  midst  of  them."  The 
•clergy,  however,  can  ride  occasionally  to  visit  the  artifi- 
•cers,  to  encourage  and  direct  them,  and  to  supply  necessary 
books,  "being  internuncios,  as  it  were,  between  them  and 
those  who  may  assist  the  good  design  here." 

Bray  next  criticises  Berkeley's  plan.  The  Bermudas  are 
very  barren,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  great  distress.  The 
islands  are  so  populous  that  the  price  of  land  is  high.  The 
population  consists  chiefly  of  sailors  and  of  "the  roughest  and 
rudest  sorts  of  people,  so  that  the  place  is  least  fitted  for  retire- 
ment, contemplation,  or  study,"  while  the  mainland  colonies 
are  vastly  distant,  being  upward  of  two  hundred  leagues  away. 
None  of  these  inconveniences  can  occur  if  a  situation  is  sought 
upon  the  continent.  "The  Indians,  the  most  silent  and  se- 
<iate  people  in  the  world,  will  not  interrupt  or  dissipate  with 
clamor  or  noise  the  thoughts  of  the  studious"  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Berkeley  "might,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world," 
bave  known  of  the  work  of  Harvard  and  of  William  and  Mary. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  Indians 
to  come  fifty  miles  to  the  latter  college,  and  that,  on  return 
to  their  tribe,  they  often  sank  back  to  savagery.  How  then 
could  students  voluntarily  be  obtained  to  go  to  the  Bermudas, 
and  would  not  the  Indian  tribes  be  very  jealous  and  refuse 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  instructed  to  seize  Indian  chil- 
dren by  force  and  carry  them  to  Berkeley's  seminary.     It 
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would  be  an  imitation  of  what  "slave  traders  do  to  serve  their 
god  Mammon"  and  would  "infinitely  misbecome  us  in  the 
service  of  Christ."  There  is  an  "absolute  necessity  of  civili- 
zing— nay,  humanizing — those  savages  in  order  to,  or  rather 
concurrently  with,  the  Christianizing  of  them, "Bray  wrote, 
and  to  this  sentiment  the  great  army  of  missionaries  to  the 
savages  would  say  amen. 

Another  great  objection  to  Berkeley's  plan  was  its  expense. 
Bray's  calculation  made  the  prime  cost  to  be  seven  thousand 
and  five  hundred  pounds  and  the  annual  cost  five  hundred 
pounds,  if  but  five  Indians  were  trained;  while  Bray's  plan  had 
a  prime  cost  of  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  the  annual 
expenses  would  be  two  hundred  pounds.  If  more  money  be 
raised,  "it  will  tend  vastly  more  toward  forwarding  the  de- 
sign, to  build  many  houses  or  habitations  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  than  one  college  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  them."  The  mission  should  be  an  "ambulatory" 
one,  and  instead  of  building  "material  fabrics  of  stone  and 
mortar,"  the  effort  should  be  to  erect  "spiritual  and  living 
temples  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

By  Bray's  plan,  too,  the  English  would  learn  the  Indian 
languages,  and  the  government  would  do  better  to  support 
this  plan,  as  it  has  provisions  to  civilize,  as  well  as  to  instruct, 
the  Indians.  Berkeley  would  do  well  to  adopt  Bray's  plan, 
and  would  find  business  enough  to  occupy  himself  to  find  out 
proper  artificers,  "improve  them,"  settle  them  in  their  several 
stations  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  tribes,  see  that  proper 
equipment  and  salaries  are  provided,  and  make  progresses 
into  the  Indian  tribes  to  inspect  and  reward  the  artificers,  per- 
fect their  instruction,  and  at  length  to  baptize  the  Indians. 

In  Bray's  "Missionalia"  is  printed  a  letter  from  Rev.  Peter 
Tustian,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Creek  Parish,  "concerning  the 
best  methods  of  converting  the  neighboring  Indians."  This 
is  the  only  known  reply  to  Berkeley's  "Proposal"  from  one  of 
the  clergy  he  attached,  and  is  thus  of  some  importance.  Tus- 
tian does  not  believe  the  Indians  will  voluntarily  send  their 
children  to  the  Bermudas,  for  they  are  "exceedingly  fond  of 
their  liberty,  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  customs,  and,. 
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being  naturally  jealous,  are  more  than  ordinarily  so  of  the 
English,  who,  they  are  sensible,  have  many  advantages  of 
them  already."  It  would  be  "no  evangelical  method  of  prop- 
agating Christianity  to  take  their  children  by  force,"  and  it 
would  "involve  us  in  a  bloody  war,"  or  "encourage  one  nation 
to  prey  upon  another."  Tustian  speaks  from  the  personal 
conversations  I  have  had  with  several  of  them  in  different  and 
remote  colonies  or  from  a  diligent  observation  and  the  best 
information  which  could  be  obtained,  and  found  them  "very 
curious  and  subtle  in  their  conduct,  weighing  everything  of 
moment  with  the  most  mature  deliberation."  "Their  num- 
bers lessen  yearly,"  and  they  will  not  be  "such  weak  politicians 
as  to  part  with  the  flower  of  their  youth,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  learning  which  they  do  not  value." 

He  regarded  work  among  negro  slaves  as  much  more  hope- 
ful, and  has  several  Christian  negroes  now  in  his  parish,  "who 
are  constant  communicants  and  careful  to  have  their  children 
baptized  and  instructed,  doing  something  toward  it  them- 
selves. Though  in  his  seven  years  in  the  province  Tustian 
had  not  gained  "an  universal  acquaintance"  with  the  clergy, 
yet  to  his  certain  knowledge  several  would  be  very  glad  to 
exert  themselves  on  such  an  occasion,  omitting  nothing  on 
their  parts  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  But 
books  are  ofttimes  so  scarce  and  dear  that  I  have  known  white 
children  to  be  balked  of  their  learning  for  want  of  Bibles  to 
read  in,  their  parents  being  either  not  able  or  not  willing  to 
be  at  the  expense."  Berkeley's  "Utopian  Seminary"  came  to 
naught,  but  the  labors  of  Christian  planters  and  clergymen 
throughout  the  colonies  made  the  negro  race  Christians,  and 
we  are  nowadays  working  among  the  Indians  largely  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Bray.  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

20 


THOMAS  LOVELL  BEDDOES.* 

Among  minor  English  poets,  there  is  no  more  striking  fig- 
ure than  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  a  man  of  unique  personal- 
ity and  versatile  talents.  Between  1821-26,  the  five  years 
of  mediocrity  which  followed  the  deaths  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Byron,  and  preceded  the  outburst  of  song  in  the  Victorian 
Era,  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  that  "Beddoes  was 
the  most  interesting  talent  engaged  in  writing  English 
verse."  It  was  during  these  years  of  exhaustion  that  he  pro- 
duced his  best  poems;  in  later  life  he  ceased  to  write  except 
as  a  pastime.  Mr.  Gosse  points  out,  furthermore,  that  the 
effect  of  writing  at  such  a  period  "dwarfed,  restrained,  and 
finaly  quenched  Beddoes's  poetical  faculty."  He  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  poet  who,  at  first  glance,  appears  akin  to  his 
age  in  point  of  time  only,  and  apparently  utterly  dissimilar  in 
spirit  and  intellect,  a  curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  heredity, 
enhanced  by  circumstances  and  study.  Beddoes  was,  more- 
over, heir  to  a  sufficient  patrimony  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a  systematic  pursuit  of  one  profession;  it  is  the  oft-repeated 
story  of  a  man  possessing  very  rare  gifts,  but  so  undisciplined 
by  nature  that  he  obeyed  no  law  except  his  own  whims.  Had 
he  followed  his  first  inclination  toward  literature,  or  his  later 
bent  toward  science,  in  either  domain  he  might  have  gained 
a  lasting  name;  but  he  was  in  turn  litterateur,  scientist,  philos- 
opher, politician;  as  he  calls  himself,  "a  moderate  dabbler  in 
many  waters,"  squandering  his  mental  gifts  in  order  to  satisfy 
an  insatiable  greed  for  knowledge  of  many  things.  Beddoes's 
poetical  genius  was  not  sufficient  to  impel  spontaneous  song, 
and  the  reason  of  his  desultory  efforts  at  verse-making  is  a 
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small  body  of  poems,  narrow  in  range,  but  often  exquisite  in 
lyrical  beauty  and  technical  perfection. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  was  bom  in  Rodney  Place,  Clif- 
ton, on  the  20th  of  July,  1803.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Beddoes  and  Anna  Edgeworth,  the  sister  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  the  novelist.     Dr.  Beddoes  was  a  man  of  vigor- 
ous intellect  and  talent,  eminent  both  as  a  physician  and  as 
an  author.     His  writings  include  several  scientific  treatises, 
a  poem  on  "The  Conquests  of  Alexander,"  a  moral  tale  called 
*'Isaac  Jenkins,"  a  work  on  Calculus,  and  a  number  of  politi- 
cal brochures.     The  son  inherited  his  father's  creative  faculty, 
his  love  of  science,  and  his  distaste  for  all  established  con- 
ventions.    With  strange  fatality,  he  seems  also  to  have  in- 
herited his  father's  lack  of  sustained  effort  in  one  direction. 
Beddoes  realized  this  defect  in  his  own  nature;  he  writes  from 
Hamburg  in  July,  1825:  "What  my  intentions  further  may 
be  I  cannot  say  precisely,  as  I  am  not  altogether  endowed 
with  the  polar  virtue  of  perseverance,  and  the  needle  with 
which  I  embroidered  my  cloth  of  life  has  not  been  rubbed  with 
the  magnet  of  steady  determination." 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Beddoes's  death,  in  1809,  his  son  was 
intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  P.R.S. 
The  young  boy  was  first  sent  to  Bath  Grammar  School,  later 
to  the  Charterhouse.  A  minute  description  of  Beddoes's 
personal  appearance  and  characteristics  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  given  by  his  schoolfellow  and  fag,  Mr.  C.  D.  Bevan,  is 
quoted  by  Thomas  Kelsall  in  the  Fortnightly  of  July,  1872. 
He  is  described  as  "a  youth  with  a  shrewd,  sarcastic  face,  of 
great  humor,  with  propensity  to  mischief,  and  impatient  of 
authority."  In  later  life  Beddoes  is  said  to  have  looked  like 
Keats.  Among  the  various  incidents  of  Beddoes's  school- 
days, related  by  Mr.  Bevan,  there  is  one  that  occurred  when 
he  was  only  fourteen,  which  shows  both  the  precocity  of  the 
youth  and  the  grim  humor  which  so  characterized  his  later 
life.  A  locksmith  connected  with  the  school  had  placed  an 
inferior  lock  on  Beddoes's  bookcase,  and  had  demanded  an 
exorbitant  price.  In  revenge,  Beddoes  wrote  a  burlesque, 
in  which  he  represented  the  death  of  the  locksmith,  "dis- 
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turbed  by  horror  and  remorse  for  his  sins  in  the  matter  of  the 
lock,"  and  the  funeral  procession,  interrupted  by  fiends  who 
bore  the  soul  of  the  transgressor  to  eternal  torment.  This 
farce  was  acted  by  Beddoes  in  the  presence  of  the  smith  so 
realistically  that  the  latter  was  overcome  by  terror.  Mr. 
Bevan  says  that  Beddoes  was  not  a  good  student  of  the  clas- 
sics, but  was  at  a  very  early  age  familiar  with  English  litera- 
ture, especially  dramatic  poetry.  He  was  not  popular  among^ 
his  schoolfellows,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  them, 
due  both  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

In  1820  Beddoes  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  1825  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  college,  but  seemed  quite  content  with  mediocrity, 
submitting  himself  to  no  law  or  system  of  study.  During  his 
residence  at  Pembroke  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Thomas 
Kelsall,  a  lawyer,  who  remained  his  most  constant  friend 
throughout  his  life,  and  became  his  literary  executor  after  his 
death.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Kelsall  primarily  that  the  poet  is 
known  to  the  public. 

After  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Beddoes  turned  to  the 
study  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  "leaning  to 
ultra-liberty  and  rationalism,'*  with  a  hatred  of  old-time  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  This  love  of  German  thought  and 
feeling  led  him,  in  1825,  to  visit  Germany.  Here  he  spent 
the  following  four  years,  studying  physics  and  philosophy, 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  writes  from  Gottingen 
that  he  was  "never  better  employed,  never  so  happy,  never  so 
well  satisfied" — a  great  improvement  on  the  melancholy 
mood  to  which  he  had  been  prey  in  the  previous  year.  A  let- 
ter from  London,  March  29,  1824,  says:  "The  truth  is,  that 
being  a  little  shy  and  not  a  little  proud  perhaps,  I  have  held 
back  and  never  made  the  first  step  toward  discovering  my 
residence  or  existence  to  any  of  my  family  friends;  in  conse- 
quence I  have  lived  in  a  deserted  state  that  I  could  hardly  bear 
much  longer  without  sinking  into  that  despondency  on  the 
brink  of  which  I  have  sate  so  long."  It  is  almost  certain  that 
at  a  very  early  age  Beddoes  had  been  separated  trom  his  fam- 
ily, and  from  the  beginning  of  his  college  course  his  letters 
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show  little  trace  of  intercourse  with  his  mother  or  sisters. 
The  bibliography  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  whether  this  estrangement  grew 
from  indifference  on  Beddoes's  part,  from  a  positive  breach, 
or  from  his  habitual  dislike  to  companionship.  His  loneli- 
ness is  shown  in  a  letter  dated  Gottingen,  Dec.  4th,  1825, 
to  Mr.  Kelsall:  "I  feel  myself  in  a  measure  alone  in  the  world 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  for  from  the  experiments  I  have  made 
I  fear  I  am  a  nonconductor  of  friendship,  a  not-very-likable 
person,  so  that  I  must  make  sure  of  my  own  respect  and  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  the  brain  which  should  be  employed  in 
imaginative  attachments,  in  the  pursuit  of  immaterial  and 
unchanging  good." 

At  the  University  of  Gottingen  Prof.  Blumenbach,  the  first 
great  German  geologist,  was  one  of  his  instructors,  and  in 
speaking  of  Beddoes  said  that  "his  talent  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  student  who  received  instruction  from  me  during  my 
professorship."  Prof.  Blumenbach's  professorship  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  so  that  these  words  indicate 
that  Beddoes  must  have  been  an  unusually  promising  student. 

Beddoes  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1828,  to  re- 
ceive his  degree  of  A.M.,  remaining  only  a  short  time.'  Of 
this  visit  he  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kelsall  from  Clifton,  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  spend  more  than  two  days  in  London, 
for  "nothing  can  equal  my  impatience  and  weariness  of  this 
dull,  idle,  pampered  isle."  Already  he  had  become  infatuated 
with  German  thought  and  learning,  and  preferred  the  country 
of  his  adoption  to  his  native  land.  In  1829  or  1830,  he  went 
to  Wiirzburg,  and  there,  in  1832,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  was  offered  the  professorship  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1835;  but  this  offer 
was  afterwards  withdrawn,  since  he  had  published  no  scien- 
tific treatise.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  he  states  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  write  the  required  thesis.  Beddoes  seems 
to  have  toiled  unceasingly  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  for 
professional  distinction  or  financial  gain,  but  for  the  personal 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  mere 
acquisition.     His  innate  scholarly  instinct  was  fostered  by 
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German  univeraty  life  until  his  meditative  faculty  almost  en- 
tirely absorbed  his  creative  powers. 

After  his  arrival  in  Wiirzburg,  he  began  to  sympathize  with 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  and  democratic  movement  in 
Switzerland,  aiding  with  his  "pen  and  purse,"  until  his  resi- 
dence there  became  endangered,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee. 
He  took  refuge  in  Strasburg  in  1832,  then  in  Zurich  in  1833, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  probably  the  happiest  of  his 
life. 

After  1825,  Beddoes's  intercourse  with  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land almost  ceased.  His  love  of  solitude  and  aversion  for 
companionship  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  mis- 
anthropic, and  probably  mildly  insane.  His  complete  adop- 
tion of  Germany  and  Switzerland  as  his  home  had  further  es- 
tranged him  in  thought  and  feeling  from  England.  In  Au- 
gust, 1846,  he  spent  ten  months  in  England,  and  his  friends 
scarcely  recognized  him.  He  was  "rough  and  cynical  in 
speech,  and  eccentric  in  manners."  Six  out  of  the  ten 
months  he  refused  to  see  any  one.  Mr.  Gosse  quotes  Mrs. 
Proctor  as  having  said  that  "his  eccentricities  at  this  time 
gave  the  appearance  of  insanity,  but  closer  observation 
showed  them  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  fancy,  unaccus- 
tomed to  restraint."^  However,  in  an  unsigned  article  pub- 
lished in  the  "Athenaeum"  of  December  27,  1890,  Mrs.  Proc- 
tor is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  considered  Beddoes  in- 
sane at  this  time. 

In  1848  Beddoes  writes  that  he  has  decided  to  return  to 
England  permanently,  but  he  became  poisoned  by  the  virus 
from  a  dead  body  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion, and  the  ensuing  illness  prevented  his  return.  His  long 
illness  greatly  depressed  him.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
attempted  suicide  by  severing  an  artery  in  his  leg  with  a 
razor.  His  purix>se  was  defeated,  but  during  his  recovery  he 
stealthily  and  systematically  removed  the  bandages  until  it 
became  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg.  In  December  Bed- 
does  was  able  to  leave  his  room,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
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had  given  up  all  intention  of  suicide,  but  the  first  time  he  went 
into  the  town  he  obtained  a  poison  called  Kurara,  and  that 
evening  was  found  unconscious.  He  died  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night,  January  26, 1849,  ^^d  was  buried  at  Basel.  Bed- 
does  left  a  memorandum,  bequeathing  his  manuscripts  to  Mr. 
Kelsall,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Kelsall  thought  best,  and  he 
also  left  a  most  extraordinary  note  to  a  friend,  in  which  he 
said,  "Life  was  too  great  a  bore  on  one  peg  and  that  a  bad 
one."  An  attendant  afterwards  said:  *7/  itait  miserable;  il  a 
voula  [sic']  se  tuer.*'  These  are  the  only  reasons  known  for  his 
suicide;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  disappointment  or  great 
sorrow.  Probably  it  was  the  effect  of  monomania,  due  to 
long  solitude.  Death,  over  which  he  had  brooded  for  years, 
with  an  irresistible,  fascinating  influence  sucked  him  into  its 
vortex,  whose  depth  and  mystery  he  had  contemplated  for  so 
long  a  time. 

During  his  lifetime,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  poems 
which  had  appeared  in  current  periodicals,  Beddoes  published 
only  two  volumes.  One  of  these,  "The  Improvisatore"  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1821,  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  him,  so  that  only  five  or  six  copies  are  now  in  existence. 
The  second  volume  was  "The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  published  by 
the  Rivingtons  in  1822.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1849,  ^^^ 
bulk  of  manuscript  was  still  unpublished,  and  it  was  not  until 
1850,  when  Mr.  Kelsall  edited  "Death's  Jest  Book,"  that  any 
of  Beddoes's  more  mature  work  was  given  to  the  public.  In 
1850  Mr.  Kelsall  published  some  of  the  remaining  poems  and 
fragments,  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  under  the  title,  "Poems 
by  the  late  Thomas  L.  Beddoes."  At  Mr.  Kelsall's  death, 
in  1869  (?),  he  bequeathed  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  who  admired  Beddoes  extravagantly.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  attempted  to  dissuade  Mr.  Kelsall  from  this  inten- 
tion, because  of  a  superstitious  fear  he  cherished  toward  the 
box  containing  the  manuscript,  but  Mr.  Kelsall  persisted  in 
his  intention;  Mr.  Browning  did  not  examine  the  manuscript 
for  years,  fearing  that  it  would  disclose  some  gniesome  secret. 
When,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  he  went  through  the  papers  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gosse,  his  presentiment  was  verified. 
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for  the  fact  of  the  suicide  came  to  light,  which  hitherto  had 
not  been  known. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Gosse  published,  under  the  title  "Poetical 
Works  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,"  an  excellent  edition,  in 
which  he  has  made  the  best  of  the  fragments.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  surprise  that  no  scientific  works  of  any  kind  were 
found  among  Beddoes's  manuscripts,  for  the  tr  jud  of  his  mind 
from  1826  had  been  almost  entirely  in  a  scientific  direction, 
and  his  letters  make  constant  reference  to  scientific  writings 
or  translations  then  in  progress.  In  April,  1827,  he  writes: 
"My  next  publication  will  probably  be  a  dissertation  on  Or- 
ganic Expansion."  From  Zurich,  in  1838,  he  writes  that  he 
is  employed  in  translating  into  German  Mr.  Graigner's  work 
on  the  Spinal  Cord.  No  trace  of  these  two  scientific  works, 
or  of  the  various  publications  which  Beddoes  is  known  to 
have  made  while  in  Germany,  has  ever  been  found. 

It  is  when  one  takes  up  Beddoes's  productions  in  detail 
that  one  marvels  most  at  his  originality  and  early  signs  of 
talent.  His  first  attempt,  written  while  at  the  Charterhouse, 
was  a  novel  called  "Cynthio  and  Bugboo,"  now  lost.  Mr. 
Bevan  says  that  it  was  modeled  on  a  work  of  Fielding's, 
and  had  "all  the  coarseness,  little  of  the  wit,  and  none  of  the 
truth  of  the  original." 

Beddoes's  second  poem  (as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
ascertain)  was  "Alfarabi,"  written  about  1819,  at  all  events 
before  he  went  to  Oxford.  From  every  standpoint  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  production  for  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Mr.  Gosse 
says  that  this  "rhapsody  displays  a  very  singular  adroitness 
in  the  manufacture  of  easy  blank  verse,  and  precocious  tend- 
ency to  a  species  of  mocking  metaphysics."  A  few  lines  are 
of  real  beauty,  and  the  poem  as  a  whole  shows  an  unusual 
appreciation  of  Nature  and  a  rare  discrimination  in  word 
shades: 

One  snow-winged  cloud, 
To  wander  slowly  down  the  trembling  blue ; 
A  wind  that  stops  and  pants  along  the  grass, 
Trembles  and  flies  again  like  thing  pursued ; 
And  indescribable,  delightful  sounds, 
Which  dart  along  the  sky,  we  know  not  whence; 
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Bees  we  have  to  hum,  shrill-noted  swallows 
With  their  small,  lightning  wings,  to  fly  about 
And  tilt  against  the  waters. 

The  poeni  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  know  "the 

•secret  and  the  spell  of  life,"  and  this  motive  is  the  beginning 

of  the  thread  of  thought  which  can  be  traced  throughout  all 

of  Beddoes's  writings  and  studies — the  desire  to  solve  the 

mystery  of  life  and  death.     There  is  much  doggerel  in  the 

poem,  but  as  a  whole  it  gives  high  promise  of  things  to  come. 

Curiously  enough,  it  contains  nearly  all  the  traits  of  his  later 

writings,  wonderful  imaginative  faculty,  delicate  fancy,  and 

a  love  of  the  ghastly  picturesque.     The  last-named  quality 

is  easily  recognized: 

As  he  who  stalks  by  night. 
With  the  ghost's  step,  the  shaggy  murderer 
Leaves  passed  the  dreamy  city's  sickly  lamps. 
Then  through  the  torrid  twilight  did  they  plunge 
The  universe's  suburb;  dwelling  dim 
Of  all  that  sin  and  suffer ;  midnight  shrieks 
Upon  the  water,  when  no  help  is  near ; 
The  blood-choked  curse  of  him  who  dies  in  bed 
By  torchlight,  with  a  dagger  in  his  heart ; 
The  parricidal  and  incestuous  laugh; 
And  the  last  cries  of  those  whom  devils  hale 
Quick  into  hell. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  poem 
is  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Milton,  both  in  the  choice 
of  polysyllabic  words  and  in  the  free  use  of  the  caesura;  a 
few  lines  (possibly  sixty)  have  the  full  echo  of  the  majestic 
swing  and  cadence  of  Milton's  blank  verse.  Compare  these 
lines  with  passages  from  the  first  book  of  Milton's  "Paradise 

Lost:" 

It  was  within  a  space 
Upon  the  very  boundary  and  brim 
Of  the  whole  universe,  the  outer  edge 
Which  seemed  almost  to  end  the  infinite  zone ; 
A  chasm  in  the  Almighty  thoughts,  forgotten 
By  the  Omnipotent,  a  place  apart 
Like  some  great  ruinous  dream  of  broken  worlds 
Trembling  through  heaven,  or  Tartarus*  panting  jaws 
Open  above  the  sun.    Sky  there  was  none, 
Nor  earth,  nor  water ;  but  confusion  strange 
Of  bursted  worlds,  and  brazen  pinions  vast 
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Of  planets  shipwrecked ;  many  a  wrinkled  sun 

Ate  to  the  core  by  worms,  with  lightnings  crushed ; 

And  drossy  bolts,  melting  like  noonday  snow. 

Old  towers  of  heaven  were  there,  and  fragments  bright 

Of  the  cerulean,  battlements  o'erthrown 

When  the  gods  struggled  for  the  throne  of  light 

Beddoes's  next  production,  "The  Improvisatore,''  pub- 
lished in  1 82 1  at  Oxford  by  J.  Vincent,  and  in  London  by 
Whittaker,  was  written  before  Beddoes  was  eighteen.  The 
poem  is  written  in  three  fyttes,  with  an  introduction  to  each. 
The  introduction  in  each  case  furnishes  the  motive  for  the 
song  which  follows.  While  the  verse  is  not  without  defect, 
it  shows  metrical  skill  and  sense  of  melody.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  poem  is  morbid.  The  descriptions  of  feminine  beauty 
show  remarkable  powers  of  observation  in  one  so  young, 
as  where  in  the  first  fytte  he  describes  Emily: 

Those  eyes  were  of  a  beauteous  melting  blue, 
Like  a  dark  violet  bathed  in  quivering  dew ; 
Her  mouth  seemed  formed  for  signs  of  sportive  guile 
And  youthful  kisses ;  and  there  played  a  smile 
About  her  lips,  like  an  inconstant  moth 
Around  a  flower,  now  settling,  and  now  flown 
Into  every  passing  breath,  as  though  'twere  loth 
To  stay  and  make  the  resting  place  its  own. 

Beddoes  depicts  Nature  in  her  serener  aspects  with  as 
much  sane  ease  as  he  describes  her  in  sterner  moods;  and  with 
equal  facility  he  describes  dainty  details  of  feminine  beauty 
and  flowers,  or  the  horrible  features  of  a  charnel-house  and 
great  battlefield.  Stanza  xi.  of  the  first  fytte,  and  stanzas  i., 
iv.,  v.,  vii.  of  the  second  fytte,  illustrate  this  descriptive  ability. 
The  third  fytte,  "Leopold,"  surpasses  both  of  these  in  re- 
pulsive, realistic  details,  and  in  the  use  of  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment. 

While  Beddoes's  scientific  studies  probably  increased  his 
tendency  to  dwell  on  gruesome  subjects,  and  his  natural 
tendency  to  gloom  was  aggravated  by  long  association  with 
Death,  yet  *The  Improvisatore,"  written  before  he  began 
scientific  investigation,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  these 
qualities  were  innate.  Note  the  description  of  the  battle- 
field in  "Leopold:'' 
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The  dead  are  all  reeking,  a  ghastly  heap 

Slippery  with  gore,  and  with  crushed  bones  steep; 

As  if  the  flesh  had  been  snowed  on  the  hills. 

And  dribbled  away  in  blood-clammy  rills, 

A  swamp  of  distorted  faces  it  lay 

And  sweltered  and  throbbed  in  the  broad  day. 

There  was  one  who  had  fainted  in  battle's  crash; 

Now  he  struggled  in  vain  with  feeble  splash 

Under  his  warm  tomb  of  motionless  dead; 

At  last  he  dashed  backward  his  bursting  head, 

And  gasped  in  his  hideous  agony. 

And  ground  his  firm  teeth,  and  darted  his  eyes ; 

Then  wriggled  his  lips  in  the  last  prayer  of  death, 

And  mixed  with  the  whirwind  his  foamed  breath. 

In  marked  contrast  to  such  horrible  pictures,  the  pastoral 
love  scenes  in  "Albert  and  Emily,"  and  the  lyric  songs  in 
"Rudolph,"  are  very  refreshing.  Beddoes  strikes  a  reflective 
note  in  the  poem,  unusual  with  him: 

What  is  this  life,  that  spins  so  strangely  on 
That,  ere  we  grasp  and  feel  it,  it  is  gone? 
Is  it  a  vision  ?    Are  we  sleeping  now 
In  the  sweet  sunshine  of  another  world? 

The  last  stanza  of  "Leopold,"  where  doom  is  represented 
as  advancing,  is  quite  dramatic.  "Leopold"  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  allegory  of  sin  and  its  growth,  with  its  attendant 
evils.  The  poem,  though  crude  and  immature  in  many  re- 
spects, gives  great  promise  of  things  to  come,  a  promise,  un- 
fortunately, never  fulfilled. 

"The  Bride's  Tragedy"  was  published  by  the  Rivingtons  in 
1822,  and,  while  rare  in  this  edition,  is  not  so  scarce  as  "The 
Improvisatore"  in  the  edition  of  1821.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1851,  and  it  appeared  for  the  third  time  in 
the  Gosse  edition  of  1890.  Beddoes  began  "The  Bride's 
Tragedy"  during  his  first  year  at  Oxford,  and  completed  it 
in  his  second  year,  before  he  was  nineteen.  It  attracted  much 
contemporary  criticism,  notably  an  article  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  December,  1823,  Vol.  14,  p.  723,  in  which  the 
play  is  dubbed  "as  silly  as  might  be — trifling  to  a  degree  that 
is  quite  refreshing,"  but  promising.  The  drama  attracted  the 
attention  of  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  who  gave  the  young  poet 
great  encouragement  and  became  his  lasting  friend.     In 
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1827  Beddoes  writes:  "I  assure  you  that  the  approbation 
which  you  have  pleased  to  bestow  upon  a  very  sad  boyish 
affair,  that  'Bride's  Tragedy,'  which  I  now  would  not  even 
be  condemned  to  read  through  for  any  consideration,  appears 
to  me  a  remarkable  solecism  of  your  otherwise  sound  literary 
judgment." 

Beddoes  discovered  his  plot  for  the  drama  among  the  for- 
gotten legends  of  Oxford.  A  student,  having  married  in 
secret  the  daughter  of  a  manciple  of  one  of  the  colleges, 
becomes  entangled  during  the  following  vacation  in  a  be- 
trothal  de  convenance  arranged  by  his  father.  Eventually 
the  student  falls  in  love  with  his  betrothed,  and  desires  the 
death  of  his  bride.  He  is  weak,  and  the  desire  soon  becomes 
a  design  to  murder  her.  The  unsuspecting  wife  is  enticed 
to  a  lonely  retreat,  murdered,  and  buried  in  the  Divinity 
Walk.  In  the  legend,  the  crime  remains  undiscovered  until 
the  murderer  confesses  it  on  his  deathbed,  but  Beddoes  has 
altered  this  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  Nemesis  follows,  swift 
and  sure. 

The  drama  is  written  in  easy  blank  verse.  The  first  act 
opens  with  a  graceful  love  scene  between  Hesperus  and  his 
bride,  Floribel,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  scenes  of  guilt 
and  crime  which  follow.  There  are  many  passages,  such  as 
the  following,  marked  with  delicate,  ethereal  fancy  and 
Elizabethan  conceits: 

In  Elfin  annals  old 
'Tis  writ  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  love 
(The  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who,  since  then 
Has,  weeping,  visited  the  world),  once  found 
The  baby  Perfume,  cradled  in  a  violet ; 
(Twas  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  child 
Of  a  gay  bee  that  in  his  wantonness 
Toyed  with  a  pea  bud  in  a  lady's  garland;) 
The  felon  winds,  confederate  with  him. 
Bound  the  sweet  slumberer  with  golden  chains. 
Pulled  from  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
Deep  cast  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose. 
And  fed  the  fettered  wretch  with  dew  and  air. 
At  length  his  soul,  that  was  a  lover's  sigh. 
Issued  from  his  body,  and  the  guilty  blossom 
His  heart's  blood  stained.    The  twilight-haunting  gnat 
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His  requiem  whined,  and  harebells  tolled  his  knell ; 
And  still  the  bee,  in  pied  velvet  dight. 
With  melancholy  song  from  flower  to  flower 
Goes  seeking  his  lost  offspring. 

The  long  monologue  of  Floribel  is  marked  with  the  same 
dainty  imagery  and  delightful  fancy.  Act  I.,  Scene  3,  be- 
tween Hesperus  and  his  father.  Lord  Ernest,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful part  of  the  tragedy,  with  the  exception  of  the  murder. 
The  love  scene  between  Hesperus  and  Olivia,  his  betrothed, 
is  in  a  more  serious  vein  than  the  scene  between  Hesperus 
and  Floribel,  and  contains  greater  passion  and  strength.  The 
first  is  all  innocence,  but  the  second  is  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  guilt  and  crime.  The  speech  of  Olivia  contains 
more  power  than  any  of  Floribers: 

But  what's  to  be  without  my  Hesperus? 
A  life  of  dying.    Tis  to  die  each  moment 
In  every  several  sense.    To  look  despair, 
Feel,  taste,  breathe,  eat,  be  conscious  of  despair. 
No,  ril  bt  nothing  rather. 

Hesperus  is  weak,  evil,  treacherous,  yet  sometimes  moved 
by  good  impulses.  His  character  stands  out  in  bold  relief  to 
that  of  Floribel — gentle,  affectionate,  innocent,  yet  strong 
in  her  love.     When  Hesperus  determines  upon  her  death,  he 

says: 

I  would  not  have  thee  cross  my  path  to-night. 
There  is  an  indistinct,  dread  purpose  forming. 
Something  whose  depth  of  wickedness  appears 
Hideous,  incalculable,  but  inevitable. 
Now  it  draws  nearer,  and  I  do  not  shudder. 
Avaunt !  haunt  me  no  more.    I  dread  it  not. 
But  almost — hence !  I  must  not  be  alone. 

And  again,  of  his  shadow: 

I  know  thee  now — 

Tis  Malice's  eldest  imp,  the  heir  of  hell. 
Red-handed  Murther.    Slow  it  whispers  me 
Coaxingly  with  its  serpent  voice.    Well  sung, 
Syren  of  Acheron. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  monologue  of  Hesperus 
before  murdering  Floribel  with  that  of  Macbeth  before  mur- 
dering Duncan.  The  personifications,  epithets,  and  spirit 
of  the  two  have  a  striking  resemblance.     When  Hesperus 
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tells  Floribel  that  she  must  die,  her  reply  is  full  of  resignation 
and  pathos: 

O,  if  thou  will'st  it,  love, 
If  thou  but  speak  it  in  thy  natural  voice 
And  smile  upon  me,  I'll  not  think  it  pain, 
But  cheerfully  I'll  seek  me  out  agrave 
And  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  Hesperus'  breast 

Hesperus  murders  her,  and,  repenting  almost  instantly,  he 
kisses  her,  and  exclaims: 

What  a  shriek  was  that !    It  flew  to  heaven. 
And  hymning  angels  took  it  for  their  own. 

The  murder  scene,  Act  III.,  Scene  3,  is  very  dramatic,  as  are 
the  majority  of  the  passages  dealing  with  sin  and  crime. 
Beddoes  strikes  the  chord  of  the  darker  passions  with  an 
almost  master  hand. 

The  plot  of  the  drama  is  fit  material  for  high  tragedy,  and 
Beddoes  has  handled  it  well.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  dramas 
that  has  a  central  motive,  and  the  only  one  possessing  organic 
unity.  Had  Beddoes  fulfilled  with  increasing  years  the 
promise  that  his  play  gave,  he  would  have  been  a  great  dra- 
matist, but  instead  he  seems  to  have  retrograded.  ^'Death's 
Jest  Book,"  the  work  of  his  maturer  years,  is  a  more  polished 
production,  but  it  has  far  less  dramatic  power,  and  no  unity. 

"The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  notwithstanding  its  vagueness  of 
characterization  and  general  haziness,  has  many  good  points. 
The  horror  of  the  tragedy  and  the  superabundance  of  evil 
motives  is  relieved  by  scenes  of  tenderness  and  beauty, 
adorned  with  luxuriance  of  fancy.  As  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  one  marvels  at  the  excellencies  and  con- 
dones the  defects.  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  December, 
1823,  says:  "We  sup  full  of  horrors,  but  there  are  gay  and 
fantastic  gamishings  and  adornments  of  the  repast,  disposed 
quite  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  great  old  masters." 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  chronological 
order  of  all  the  poems;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  "The  Second 
Brother"  and  "Torrismond"  were  written  between  1823  and 
1825,  while  Beddoes  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Kelsall  at  South- 
ampton.    During  the  winter  of  1823,  Beddoes  also  began 
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*'Love's  Arrow  Poisoned"  and  "The  Last  Man,"  neither  of 
which  was  ever  completed,  and  are  now  so  fragmentary  as  to 
leave  little  trace  of  plot.  Mr.  Gosse  states  that  "already 
Beddoes  was  seized  with  that  inability  to  finish,  that  lack  of 
organic  principle  of  poetical  composition,  which  were  to  pre- 
vent him  from  mounting  to  those  heights  to  which  his  facility 
and  brilliancy  promised  him  so  easy  an  ascent."  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Kelsall,  August  25,  1824,  Beddoes  wrote:  "I  depend 
very  little  on  my  poetical  faculty,  but  it  is  my  intention  to 
complete  one  more  tragedy."  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  again  writes:  "I  find  literary  wishes  fading  very  fast;" 
and  in  April,  1826,  says,  "I  never  could  have  been  the  real 
thing  as  a  writer."  This  doubting  of  himself  probably  in- 
creased his  natural  inability  to  develop  a  plot,  to  evolve  a 
character  successfully,  or  in  fact  to  achieve  any  desired  end. 

"The  Second  Brother"  is  incomplete,  consisting  of  only 
three  acts  and  two  scenes  of  the  fourth  act.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  return  of  the  second  brother,  Marcello,  long 
thought  dead,  to  claim  his  heritage  from  the  third  brother, 
Orazeo,  who  believes  himself  the  rightful  owner  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  dukedom.  Upon  his  return  in  disguise, 
Marcello's  love  for  Orazeo  and  the  indulgence  that  he  might 
have  shown  to  the  usurper  are  turned  to  hate  and  revenge 
by  the  cruel  treatment  that  he  receives.  The  accession  of 
Marcello  to  the  dukedom  after  the  overthrow  of  Orazeo  is 
highly  dramatic;  but  here  all  continuity  ceases,  for  the  char- 
acter of  Marcello  is  too  poorly  drawn  to  be  able  to  foresee 
any  satisfaction  that  he  may  derive  from  his  revenge,  or  what 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  will  be.  The  characterization  of 
Marcello  is  similar  to  the  description  of  him  by  his  servant, 
Ezriel: 

A  fathomless  and  undiscovered  man. 
Thinking  above  the  eagle's  highest  wings 
And  underneath  the  world. 

Act  I.,  Scene  2.,  between  Orazeo  and  the  wife  whom  he  has 
deserted  contains  many  fine  passages  and  shows  much  human 
sympathy,  a  rather  unusual  element  in  Beddoes's  writings. 
Orazeo's  ruin  is  complete  when  the  father  of  his  deserted 
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wife  buys  up  all  the  mortgages  on  Orazeo's  private  estate^ 
and  drives  him  from  his  home.  There  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance between  Valeria,  Orazeo's  wife,  and  Floribd,  of  "The 
Bride's  Tragedy."  A  splendid  passage  occurs  in  a  dialogue 
between  Valeria  and  an  attendant: 

Do  I  love  ?    I  walk 
Within  the  brilliance  of  another's  thought 
As  in  a  glory.    I  was  dark  before 
As  Venus*  chapel  in  the  black  of  night : 

Then  love  came 
Like  the  outbursting  of  a  trodden  star, 
And  what  before  was  hueless  and  unseen 
Now  shows  me  a  divinity,  like  that 
Which  raised  to  life  out  of  the  snowy  rock, 
Surpassed  mankind's  creation,  and  repaid 
Heaven  for  Pandora. 

Valeria  appeals  to  Marcello  for  mercy: 

I  have  a  plea, 

As  dewy-piteous  as  the  gentle  ghost's, 
That  sits  alone  upon  the  forest  grave. 
Thinking  of  no  revenge.    I  have  a  mandate 
As  magical  and  as  potent  as  e'er  ran 
Silently  through  a  battle's  myriad  veins, 
Undid  their  fingers  from  the  hanging  steel. 
And  drew  them  up  in  prayer ;  I  am  a  woman. 

There  is  an  obvious  contradiction  in  the  statement  that 
Valeria's  body  is  disfigured  from  drowning  after  a  very  few 
hours  in  the  water.  Here  the  manuscript  stops  abruptly, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  climax.  The  drama 
shows  no  advance  over  "The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  is  less  promis- 
ing in  the  evolution  of  a  coherent  plot,  and  has  less  lyrical 
beauty  than  the  other  dramas. 

'Torrismond"  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  production 
as  "The  Second  Brother,"  and  is  still  less  near  completion, 
consisting  of  only  one  act,  but  that  act  contains  a  song  which 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Beddoes's  lyrical  productions. 
In  the  fragment  we  have  glimpses  of  a  son  indulged  excess- 
ively, and  in  turn  brooked  with  fierce  restraint  by  his  father. 
The  drinking  revel.  Scene  2,  is  good,  while  the  soHloquy  of 
Torrismond,  when  he  finds  Veronica  asleep,  shows  consider- 
able descriptive  powers.     Like  the  Elizabethans,  one  phrase 
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expands  into  another,  until  there  are  explanatory  clauses 
within  explanatory  clauses.  Some  of  the  best  passages  are 
these: 

This  very  night  we  both  may  die, 

Or  one  at  least ;  and  it  is  very  likely 

We  never  meet,  or  if  we  meet,  not  thus ; 

But  somehow  kindred  by  the  times,  the  place, 

The  persons.    There  are  many  chances  else, 

That,  though  no  bigger  than  a  sunny  mote. 

Coming  between,  may  our  whole  future  part — 

...    it  may  sever  us 

As  utterly  as  if  the  world  should  split 

Here,  as  we  stand,  and  all  eternity 

Push  through  the  earthquake's  lips  and  rise  between  us. 

Then  let  us  know  each  other's  constancy ; 

Thou  in  my  mind,  and  I  in  thine  shall  be ; 

And  so  disseparable  to  the  edge 

Of  thinnest  lightning. 

As  a  final  pledge,  Veronica  answers: 

As  I  believe  thee  steadfast  and  sincere ; 

And  if  it  be  not  so,  God  pity  me  I 

I  love  thee  purely,  dearly,  heartily. 

So  witness  heaven  and  our  own  silent  spirits. 

To  which  Torrismond  replies: 

And  by  my  immortality,  I  swear 
With  the  like  honesty,  the  like  to  thee. 

Gaudentio,  interfering  between  the  angry  father  and  his  son, 
says  to  the  father: 

There  stands  before  you 
The  youth  and  golden  top  of  your  existence. 
Another  life  of  yours;  for  think  your  morning 
Not  lost,  but  given,  passed  from  your  hand  to  his. 

And,  speaking  of  the  father  to  the  son,  he  says: 

Remember  there's  a  kind  of  God  in  him. 
And  after  him,  the  next  of  thy  religion. 

Gaudentio  fails  to  reconcile  them,  and  Torrismond  says  in  his 

despair: 

How  many  things,  sir,  do  men  live  to  do? 
The  mighty  labor  is  to  die ;  we'll  do  it, 
But  we'll  drive  in  a  chariot  to  our  graves, 
Wheeled  with  big  thunder  o'er  the  heads  of  men. 
21 
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Of  Act  II.  there  is  only  cme  line,  and  the  manuscript  ends 
abruptly. 

"The  Last  Man,"  of  which  Beddoes,  in  February,  1824, 
wrote:  "Proctor  has  the  brass  to  tell  me  he  likes  that  fool, 
'The  Last  Man.'  "  The  play  has  no  trace  of  a  plot;  but  Mr. 
Gosse  has  pieced  together  scattered  fragments  which  were 
evidently  intended  to  form  parts  of  a  five-act  tragedy.  In 
another  letter  Beddoes  says  of  "The  Last  Man:"  "There  are 
three  first  acts  in  my  drama;  when  I  have  got  two  more,  I 
shall  stick  them  together,  and  stick  the  sign  of  a  fellow  tweed- 
ling  a  mask  in  his  fingers,  with  'good  entertainment  for  man 
and  ass'  understood."  These  three  acts  were  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, for  no  trace  of  them  exists.  In  1827  he  writes  from 
Grottingen  that  he  expects  to  embody  "The  Last  Man"  in 
"The  Jest  Book."  The  only  characters  mentioned  are  Dia- 
neme,  lamenting  the  death  of  her  lover,  Casimir,  and  an  at- 
tendant. The  fragment  is  not  so  rich  in  beautiful  passages 
as  some  of  the  other  dramas,  but  there  are  some  worthy  of 
note: 

Is  it  not  sweet  to  die?    For  what  is  death 

But  sighing  that  we  ne'er  may  sigh  again. 

Getting  at  length  beyond  our  tedious  selves ; 

But  trampling  the  last  tear  from  poisonous  sorrow, 

Spilling  our  woes,  crushing  our  frozen  hopes. 

And  passing  like  an  incense  out  of  man  ? 

Then,  if  the  body  felt,  what  were  its  sense. 

Turning  to  daisies  gently  in  the  grave, 

If  not  the  soul's  most  delicate  delight 

When  it  does  filtrate  through  the  pores  of  thought 

In  love  and  the  enameled  flowers  of  song? 

Again: 

Yet  men  die  suddenly ; 
One  sits  upon  a  strong  and  rocky  life. 
Watching  a  street  of  many  opulent  years. 
And  Hope's  his  mason.    Well,  to-day  do  this. 
And  so  to-morrow ;  twenty  hollow  years 
Are  stuffed  with  action.    Lo !  upon  his  head 
Drops  a  pin's  point  of  time.    Tick !  quoth  the  dock. 
And  the  grave  snaps  him. 

From  the  dates  given  in  his  letters,  it  would  seem  that 
Beddoes  had  four  unfinished  plays  in  progress  at  one  time — 
the  last  three  discussed,  and  a  fourth,  "Love's  Arrow  Poi- 
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soned.  *  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  under  these  condi- 
tions that  they  were  never  finished.  The  fragments  of 
"Love's  Arrow  Poisoned*'  show  the  unmistakable  influence 
of  Webster  and  Toumeur.  The  raving  of  Erminia  against 
Nature,  and  her  cruelty  in  particular,  is  much  like  Webster. 
The  whole  consists  of  only  four  scenes  of  the  first  act. 

"Death's  Jest  Book,  or  the  Fool's  Tragedy,"  the  best 
known  of  Beddoes's  writings,  was  begun  at  Oxford  in  1825, 
and  practically  finished  in  1826,  although  he  continued  to 
enlarge  and  alter  it  until  1844.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1825, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Kelsall  from  Oxford:  "I  do  not  intend  to  finish 
that  Second  Brother  that  you  saw,  but  am  thinking  of  a  very 
Gothic-styled  tragedy,  for  which  I  have  a  jewel  of  a  name — 
'Death's  Jest  Book.'  Of  course  no  one  will  ever  read  it." 
In  December  of  the  same  year:  "  'Death's  Jest  Book'  goes  on 
like  the  tortoise,  slow  but  sure;  I  think  it  will  be  entertain- 
ing, very  unamiable,  and  utterly  unpopular."  April  i,  1826, 
he  reported  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  more  than  half  done; 
"so  that  at  last  it  will  be  a  perfect  mouse,  but  such  doggerel," 
and  added  that  if  it  is  ever  finished  it  will  come  "like  an  elec- 
tric shock  among  the  smaller  critics."  From  Gottingen  in 
1826  he  wrote  that  it  is  "done  and  done  for."  In  1844,  from 
Giessen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kelsall,  Beddoes  quoted  two  songs 
that  he  had  just  finished,  "The  Swallow  Leaves  Her  Nest" 
and  "In  Lover's  Ear  a  Wild  Voice  Cried,"  and  says  that  "he 
has  stuck  them  into  the  endless  J.  B."  This  work,  the  link 
between  his  literary  life  at  Oxford  and  his  scientific  studies 
on  the  Continent,  is  the  one  effort  of  his  life  to  which  he  ad- 
hered with  any  perseverance.  Although  Beddoes*  with  great 
effort  completed  it,  the  play  is  not  the  result  of  spontaneous 
inspiration,  but  the  laborious  work  of  many  years,  into  which 
he  interpolated  stray  thoughts,  fragments  of  other  dramas, 
and  odd  lyric  songs.  The  effect  is  a  conglomeration  of  the 
various  ideas  of  a  lifetime. 

Beddoes  thought  of  publishing  "Death's  Jest  Book"  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1831,  but  it  did  not  appear  until  1850, 
when  Mr.  Kelsall  published  it  annonymously.  Three  texts 
were  found  among  the  manuscripts,  the  first  called  "Charonic 
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Steps."  The  second  is  that  which  Mr.  Kelsall  adhered  to  in 
the  main;  the  third  contained  only  one  act.  Mr.  Gosse,  m 
his  edition  of  1890,  has  used  Mr.  Kelsall's  edition. 

The  contemporary  criticism  (in  1850)  was  very  flattering. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  wrote  that  **Nearly  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  a  work  of  the  same  wealth  of  genius  has 
been  given  to  the  world,"  and  John  Forster  said:  "We  must 
frankly  say  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  Uving  author  who 
could  have  written  The  Fool's  Tragedy.'  "  Unfortunately 
for  Beddoes's  literary  fame,  posterity  does  not  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  these  flattering  estimates,  and  "Death's  Jest 
Book,"  the  one  object  to  which  he  was  constant,  remains  ob- 
scure. The  drama  was  reviewed  anonymously  in  the  Eclectic 
Magazine,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  446  (the  same  article  appeared  in 
the  Living  Age  of  November  15,  185 1),  praising  "Death's 
Jest  Book"  in  the  highest  terms.  Among  other  things,  the 
writer  says:  "The  merit  of  'Death's  Jest  Book'  docs  no:  de- 
pend on  philosophic  delineations  of  the  dramatis  perscnice 
(it  is  well  that  it  does  not,  as  there  is  practically  no  delinea- 
tion of  character)  and  nice  gradations  in  their  development, 
but  the  story  is  powerfully  and  graphically  told."  It  is  prob- 
able that  Mr.  KelsaJl  wrote  the  article,  since  it  closely  re- 
sembles a  signed  article  by  hiim  in  the  Fortnightly,  July,  1872; 
and  if  so,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  personal  feel- 
ing for  the  author,  inasmuch  as  the  story  is  not  powerfully 
unfolded,  there  is  no  coherence  of  action,  no  continuity  of 
plot,  and,  above  all,  no  great  motion  or  purpose  around  which 
all  else  centers  and  depends. 

The  drama  is  based  on  the  disputed  historical  fact  that 
Duke  Boleslaus,  of  Miinsterberg,  in  Silesia,  was  murdered 
by  his  court  fool.  The  scene  is  Silesia  and  the  time  is  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  infant  sons  of  the  murdered  man 
are  sent  into  exile.  Reaching  manhood,  they  return  and  seek 
revenge.  One  of  them,  Wolfram,  becomes  greatly  attached 
to  his  father's  slayer,  and  discards  the  idea  of  revenge;  the 
second,  Isbrand,  the  more  revengeful  of  the  two,  becomes 
the  court  fool.  It  is  evident  that  Beddoes  intended  to  dupli- 
cate the  incident  of  the  reigning  duke,  himself  formerly  a 
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court  fool,  now  a  murderer  and  usurper,  being  in  turn  mur- 
dered by  his  own  court  fool,  and  that  Isbrand  should  be  the 
avenger  of  his  father;  but,  **like  an  untrained  terrier  among 
members  of  a  quarry,*'  he  was  diverted  hither  and  thither, 
and  in  the  end  evolved  no  one  thought  or  plot  to  a  climax. 
The  usurper,  Duke  Melveric,  is  taken  captive  by  the  Moors, 
and  Scene  i,  of  Act  I.,  is  the  departure  of  Wolfram  to  rescue 
him.  Isbrand  upbraids  him  brother  for  his  failure  to  avenge 
their  father,  and  Isbrand  is  left  to  his  solitary  revenge.  After 
the  rescue  of  the  Duke  has  been  eflfected,  he  and  Melveric 
become  enamored  of  the  same  woman,  Sibylla,  and  the  un- 
grateful Duke  slays  his  thrice-rescuer.  Wolfram.  The  first 
act  closes  dramatically  with  the  death  of  Wolfram  and  with 
the  beautiful  lyric: 

The  swallow  leaves  her  nest, 
The  soul  my  weary  breast ; 
But  therefore  let  the  rain 

On  my  grave 
Fall  pure;  for  why  complain, 
Since  this  will  come  again 

O'er  the  wave? 

The  wind,  dead  leaves,  and  snow 
Doth  scurry  to  and  fro ; 
And,  once,  a  day  shall  break 

O'er  the  wave, 
When  a  storm  of  ghosts  shall  shake 
The  dead  until  they  wake 

In  the  grave. 

In  meter  and  cadence  this  song  suggests  Shelley,  but  in 
etherealness  and  grace  it  is  not  equal  to  him.  The  Dirge,  at 
the  opening  of  Act  II.,  Scene  i. 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 

also  shows  Shelley's  influence  upon  Beddoes. 

In  Act  I.,  which  is  the  best  part  of  ''Death's  Jest  Book," 
many  passages  show  skill  and  power: 

What's  this  thought, 
Shapeless  and  shadowy,  that  keeps  wheeling  round. 
Like  a  dumb  creature  that  sees  coming  danger 
And  breaks  its  heart  trying  in  vain  to  speak? 
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I  knew  the  moment ;  'tis  a  dreadful  one, 
Which  in  the  life  of  every  one  comes  once ; 
When,  for  the  frightened,  hesitating  soul, 
High  heaven  and  luring  sin  with  promises 
Bid  and  contend ;  oft  the  faltering  spirit, 
O'ercome  by  the  fair,  fascinating  fiend. 
Gives  her  eternal  heritage  of  life 
For  one  caress,  for  one  triumphant  crime. 

And  again: 

Many  the  ways,  the  little  home  is  one ; 
Thither  the  course  leads,  thither  the  helm. 
And  at  one  gate  we  meet  when  all  is  done. 

The  speech  of  Isbrand  at  the  close  of  Scene  i,  and  of  Ziba  at 
the  end  of  Scene  2,  of  the  same  ict,  are  very  indicative  of 
Beddoes's  usual  trend  of  thought. 

From  the  beginning  of  Act  II.,  we  are  confused  by  hazi- 
ness of  motive  and  characterization,  by  plots  and  counter- 
plots, until  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  leading  thought  that 
Beddoes  would  define — each  scen»^  seems  a  part  unto  itself. 
The  leading  motif  of  Act  I. — the  Duke's  passion  for  Sibylla, 
extinguished  by  remorse — has  been  abandoned,  and  a  plot 
against  Duke  Melveric  by  Isbrand  and  the  Duke's  sons, 
Adalmar  and  Athulf,  takes  its  place.  This  motif  is  in  turn 
supplanted  by  Adalmar  and  Athulf  s  love  for  the  same  wom- 
an. The  marriage  of  Adalmar  to  Amala  follows,  and  Athulf 
slays  Adalmar.  The  occult  element  is  now  introduced,  and 
Zeba,  an  Arab,  raises  Wolfram  from  the  dead.  He  consorts 
with  the  living  most  freely  by  day  and  by  night  without  com- 
ment from  them,  and  seems  to  be  of  substantial  flesh.  Bed- 
does  manages  this  part  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Hebrew  legend,  for  which  authority  is  found  in  rabbinical 
literature,  that  a  bone  exists  in  the  body,  **Aldabaron/'  called 
by  the  Hebrews  "Luz,"  which  "withstands  dissolution  after 
death,"  and  out  of  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  body,  and 
by  means  of  which  God  will  re-create  the  body  at  the  Resur- 
rection. This  bone,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  was  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  a  bone  beneath  the  eighteenth  vertebra. 

The  drama  closes  with  only  one  thing  clear — that  Bed- 
does  intended  to  make  as  clean  sweep  of  the  stage  by  means 
of  the  death  of  the  dramatis  personce  as  Kyd  does  in  his 
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"Spanish  Tragedy"  and  Death,  to  whom  the  drama  is  dedi- 
cated, reigns  supreme.  The  proportions  of  the  supernatural 
elements  of  lust  for  revenge  and  of  Death,  are  used  more 
than  is  palatable  even  in  blood-and-thunder  tragedy.  Even 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
that  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cnturies,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  this  drama  would  have  received 
credence  at  that  time,  and  the  effect  on  an  audience  of  the 
present  day  might  be  psychologically  interesting.  Beddoes, 
in  a  letter  dated  February,  1829,  says  that  it  should  be  the 
typical  aim  of  a  dramatist  to  produce  a  drama  to  be  aded^ 
and  that  its  fitness  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  thorough  test. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  he  thought  "Death's  Jest 
Book"  practical  for  presentation  on  the  stage,  for  his  per- 
ception of  his  own  shortcomings  was  ordinarily  so  keen,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  deceived  in  this  instance.  He  must 
therefore  have  written  "Death's  Jest  Book"  solely  for  his  own 
amusement. 

The  play  as  a  whole  presents  a  motley  mixture;  the  Maca- 
beresque  influence  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  seen  in  the 
Dance  of  Death,  Act  V.,  Scene  4,  where  the  figures  in  a 
painted  representation  of  the  Dance  of  Death  in  the  cathedral 
cloister  come  out  of  the  walls  and  dance.  Beddoes  probably 
borrowed  this  from  some  old  German  interpretation  of  the 
"Totentanz."  The  Rosicrucian  influence  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  present  in  the  use  of  the  occult,  where  Wolfram 
is  raised  from  the  dead.  Interspersed  with  these  two  in- 
congruous elements,  and  further  enhancing  the  strange 
effect,  is  the  German  metaphysics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"Death's  Jest  Book"  seems  but  the  overflow,  the  excrescence 
of  unassimilated  knowledge,  and  not  the  natural  development 
of  a  genius.  It  is  apparent  that  Beddoes  did  not  improve  or 
develop  beyond  the  "Bride's  Tragedy,"  with  the  exception  of 
greater  perfection  of  meter  and  lyric  grace.  In  dramatic 
power  he  had  declined.  Yet  the  drama  is  not  without  inter- 
est or  merit;  the  originality,  the  startling  conception,  and  the 
beauty  of  isolated  passages  make  it  worth  the  reading;  as  a 
unit,  it  is  a  deplorable  failure.    Mr.  Browning  said  of  it:  "Now 
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as  to  the  extracts  which  might  be  made,  why,  you  might 
pick  out  scenes,  passages,  lyrics,  fine  as  might  be;  the 
power  of  the  man  is  immense  and  irresistible."  This  opinion 
sums  up  all  of  its  virtues  and  seems  even  a  little  extravagant 
in  the  Hght  of  its  many  defects,  but  it  is  certainly,  from  any 
view-point,  a  most  remarkable  production,  on  account  of  the 
originality  of  its  subject-matter  and  the  g^eat  beauty  and 
power  of  many  passages.  Beddoes  did  not  erect  the  "Gothic- 
styled  tragedy,"  of  which  he  wrote,  stately  in  its  grand  out- 
lines and  convergence  to  a  central  plan  or  idea,  but  he  pro- 
duced instead  a  literary  structure  of  loosely  strung  parts, 
some  of  exaggerated  power  and  beauty,  and  some  of  diminu- 
tive dimension,  the  whole  presenting  an  inharmonious  effect. 
The  beauty  of  some  parts  does  not  atone  for  the  ugliness  of 
others. 

It  is  upon  Beddoes's  lyrics  that  his  claim  to  fame  rests;  it 
is  in  these  that  he  displays  most  gift  for  melody,  harmony, 
and  technical  skill.  But  for  the  inevitable  sinister  note  that 
mars  the  lyrical  feeling,  these  lyrics  could  be  called  almost 
the  consummate  art  of  verse-making.  What  could  be  more 
sweet  and  exquisite  than  the  love-song  in  "Torrismond?" 

How  many  times  do  I  lose  thee,  dear  ? 

Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new -fall 'n  year, 
Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  Eternity; 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again  ? 

Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain 
Unraveled  from  the  trembling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star; 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again. 

"A  Dirge"  is  profound  in  its  beauty  and  melancholy: 

To-day  is  a  thought,  a  fear  is  to-morrow, 
And  yesterday  is  our  sin  and  sorrow ; 
And  life  is  a  death. 
Where  the  body's  the  tomb. 
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And  the  pale,  sweet  breath 

Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom. 
Then  waste  no  tear, 

For  we  are  the  dead ;  the  living  are  here 
In  the  stealing  earth,  and  the  heavy  bier. 
Death  lives  but  an  instant,  and  is  but  a  sign. 
And  his  son  is  unnamed  Immortality, 
Whose  being  is  time.    Dear  ghost,  so  to  die 
Is  to  live — and  life  is  a  worthless  lie. 
Then  we  weep  for  ourselves,  and  wish  thee  good-by. 

A  second  "Dirge"  is  very  artistic: 

To  her  couch  of  evening  rest, 
'Neath  the  sun's  divinest  west. 
Bear  we,  in  the  silent  car. 
This  consumed  incense  star. 
This  dear  maid  whose  life  is  shed. 
And  whose  sweets  are  sweetly  dead. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  called  "Dream  Pedlary*'  the  most  exquisite 
of  Beddoes's  lyrics.  While  it  is  very  charming,  it  is  not  free 
from  the  sinister  touch  in  which  Beddoes  so  delights.  The 
first  three  stanzas  are  the  most  beautiful: 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell. 

What  would  you  buy  ? 
Some  cost  a  passing  bell, 

Some  a  light  sigh, 
That  shakes  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Only  a  rose  leaf  down. 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell. 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And  the  crier  rung  the  bell. 

What  would  you  buy? 

A  cottage  lone  and  still, 

With  bowers  nigh, 
Shadowy  my  woes  to  still, 

Until  I  die. 
Such  pearl  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Fain  would  I  shake  me  down. 
Were  dreams  to  have  at  will, 
This  would  best  heal  my  ill, 

This  would  I  buy. 

But  there  were  dreams  to  sell. 

Ill  didst  thou  buy; 
Life  is  a  dream,  they  tell, 

Waking,  to  die. 
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Dreaming  a  dream  to  prize, 
Is  wishing  ghosts  to  rise ; 
And,  if  I  had  the  spell 
To  call  the  buried  well, 
Which  one  would  I  ? 

In  a  letter  written  from  Gottingen  in  1836,  Beddoes  in- 
closed a  poem,  from  which  the  following  extract  has  been 
taken.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  Beddoes  strikes 
a  high  ethical  note: 

Take  thy  example  from  the  sunny  lark, 
Throw  off  the  mantle  which  conceals  the  soul, 
The  many-dtied  world,  and  seek  thy  goal 
Straight  as  a  star  beam  falls.    Creep  not  nor  climb 
As  they  who  plan  their  topmost  of  sublime 
On  some  peak  of  this  planet  pitifully. 
Dart  eaglewise  with  open  wings,  and  fly 
Until  you  meet  the  gods.    Thus  counsel  I. 
The  men  who  can,  but  tremble  to  be  great — 
Cursed  be  the  fool  who  taught  to  hesitate, 
And  to  regret ;  time  lost  most  bitterly. 

The  "Ballad  of  Human  Life,"  three  stanzas  representing 
the  three  stages  of  life,  boy  and  girl,  lad  and  lass,  man  and 
wife,  is  very  human.  There  are  a  number  of  other  lyrics, 
such  as  "The  Swallow  Leaves  Her  Nest,"  "If  Thou  Wilt 
Ease  Thine  Heart,"  "Love  in  Idleness,"  "Song  by  Siegfried,"^ 
and  "Aho,  Aho,  Love's  Horn  Doth  Blow,"  especially  the 
first  two,  that  are  excellent  and  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  monotony 
about  them,  showing  that  as  a  lyrist  Beddoes  was  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  of  wide  range,  yet  the  most  prejudiced  critic 
could  not  but  conclude  that  the  "Love  Song"  from  Torris- 
mond,  "Dream  Pedlary,"  and  "The  Swallow  Leaves  Her 
Nest"  are  exquisite,  and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
in  the  language. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  poems,  there  is  a  second  class 
which  Mr.  Gosse  has  classified  as  the  poems  of  "Grisly  Hu^ 
mour."  "Song  of  the  Stygian  Naiades,"  "Lord  Alcohol," 
"Adam,  the  Carrion  Crow,"  "Song  of  Isbrand,"  from 
"Death's  Jest  Book,"  "Harpagus'  Ballad,"  and  the  "Dance 
of  Death"  are  instances  which  vie  with  each  other  in  gro- 
tesque and  repulsive  fancy. 
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Song. 
Old  Adam,  the  carrion  crow, 
The  old  crow  of  Cairo ; 
He  sat  in  the  shower  and  let  it  flow 
Under  his  tail  and  over  his  crest; 
And  through  every  feather 
Leaked  the  wet  weather ; 
And  the  bough  swung  under  his  nest; 
For  his  beak  it  was  heavy  with  marrow. 
Is  that  the  wind  dying?    O,  no; 
It's  only  two  devils  that  blow 
Through  a  murderer's  bones,  to  and  fro, 
In  the  ghost's  moonshine. 

Ho  I    Eve,  my  gray  carrion  wife, 

When  we  have  supped  on  king's  marrow. 

Where  shall  we  drink  and  make  merry  our  life? 

Our  nest  it  is  Queen  Qeopatra's  skull, 
Tis  cloven  and  cracked. 
And  battered  and  hacked, 

But  with  tears  of  blue  eyes  it  is  full ; 
Let  us  drink  then,  my  raven  of  Cairo. 
Is  that  the  wind  dying?    O,  no; 
It's  only  two  devils  that  blow 
Through  a  murderer's  bones,  to  and  fro, 

In  the  ghost's  moonshine. 

They  are  too  gruesome  for  enjoyment,  but  are  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  as  objects  in  a  museum,  and  to  be  preserved  for 
their  variety  of  species  rather  than  on  account  of  their  literary 
excellence. 

"The  Boding  Dreams"  and  "From  the  German"  show  the 
effect  of  German  mysticism  and  metaphysics.  The  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Lily"  and  "The  Ghost's  Moonshine,"  belong  to 
the  same  category,  and,  judging  from  their  tone,  were  prob- 
ably written  after  Beddoes  went  to  Germany.  They  fairly 
repel  one  with  their  ghastliness  and  uncanniness  of  concep- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  his  gift  as  a  lyrist,  Beddoes  shows  great 
facility  as  a  prose  writer  in  his  letters,  which  were  collected 
and  published  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  1894.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
said  that  Beddoes's  "noble  instinct  for  poetry  was  demon- 
strated in  his  letters  more  than  in  his  poetry,  and  that  his 
brilliant  correspondence  on  poetical  questions  gives  me  a 
higher  view  of  his  fine  and  vigorous  intelligence  than  any 
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other  section  of  his  literary  remains."  The  letters  cover  a 
period  from  1824  to  1849,  ^^^  3.re  in  the  main  written  to  Mr. 
Kelsall  and  Mr.  Proctor.  They  exhibit  the  reserve  which 
always  characterized  Beddoes,  and  give  little  insight  into  his 
personality  or  the  details  of  his  life  on  the  Continent,  but  they 
are  replete  with  interesting  literar}^  criticisms  and  original 
ideas  on  various  subjects.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  Bed- 
does  was  always  correct  in  his  literary  criticisms — ^he  at- 
tacked Goethe  most  unmercifully — ^yet  as  a  usual  thing  he 
showed  great  discrimination.  His  estimate  of  Shelley's 
great  genius,  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters  written  at  the 
time  of  Shelley's  death,  was  long  before  a  general  recognition 
came. 

What  would  he  not  have  done,  if  ten  years  more,  that  will  be  wasted 
upon  the  lives  of  unprofitable  knaves  and  fools,  had  been  given  to  him? 
Was  it  that  more  of  the  beautiful  and  good  that  Nature  could  spare  to 
him  was  incarnate  in  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  resume  it  for 
distribution  through  the  external  and  internal  worlds?  How  many 
springs  will  blossom  with  his  thoughts — how  many  fair  and  glorious  crea- 
tions be  bom  of  his  extinction? 

Beddoes  esteemed  Shelley  and  Keats  most  of  all  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  admiration  for  Shakespeare  falls  lit- 
tle short  of  worship.     Of  Shakespeare  he  says: 

He  was  an  incarnation  of  Nature;  and  you  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  remodel  the  reasons  and  the  laws  of  life  and  death  as  to  alter  **  one  jot 
or  tittle**  of  his  eternal  strength.  "A  star,*'  you  call  him.  If  he  was  a 
star,  all  the  other  stage  scribblers  can  hardly  be  called  a  constellation  of 
brass  buttons.  I  say  he  was  a  universe,  and  all  material  existence,  with 
its  excellencies  and  its  defects,  was  reflected  in  shadowy  thought  upon  the 
crystal  waters  of  his  imagination,  ever  glorified  as  they  were  by  the  sleep- 
less sun  of  his  golden  intellect.  And  this  imaginary  universe  had  its  sea- 
sons and  changes,  its  harmonies  and  its  discords,  as  well  as  the  dirty  re- 
ality. 

The  letters  contain  many  passages  of  this  character,  bits  of 
gossip,  much  sarcastic  humor,  and  many  sallies  of  wit;  all 
perfectly  free  from  the  melancholy  and  cynicism  of  his  poetry. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  racy,  living  expression  of 
thought,  with  deep  appreciation  of  all  things  beautiful  in 
literature  and  art,  than  in  these  letters.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Proctor  from  Milan,  June  8,  1824,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
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collection,  and  the  description  that  it  contains  of  the  firefly 
is  poetry  in  prose: 

And  what  else  have  I  seen?  A  beautiful  and  far-famed  insect — do  not 
mistake.  I  mean  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  a  much 
finer  specimen — the  firefly.  Their  bright  light  is  evanescent  and  alternates 
with  the  darkness,  as  if  the  swift  wheeling  of  the  earth  struck  fire  out  of 
the  black  atmosphere;  as  if  the  winds  were  being  set  upon  this  planetary 
grindstone  and  gave  out  such  momentary  sparks  from  their  edges.  Their 
silence  is  more  striking  than  their  flashes,  for  sudden  phenomena  are 
almost  invariably  attended  with  some  noise;  but  these  little  jewels  dart 
along  in  the  dark  as  softly  as  butterflies.  For  their  light,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  beautiful  and  poetical  as  our  still  companions  of  the  dew — the  glow 
worm  and  the  drop  of  moonlight. 

The  volume  contains  many  other  passages  of  equal  beauty 
and  interest. 

Beddoes  had  vast  power  of  conception  and  mastery  of 
rhythm,  combined  with  "a  delicate  fancy  and  a  strange 
choiceness  of  phrase,"  but  he  lacked  universal  sympathy  and 
the  power  to  express  the  vital  emotions.  "The  Bride's 
Tragedy,"  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  shows  more  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  than  any  of  his  succeeding  dramas, 
which,  probably  on  account  of  his  solitary  life,  have  less  and 
less  sympathy  with  humanity.  His  writings  were  of  the  head 
and  not  the  heart;  he  studied  literature,  not  life. 

Beddoes  has  been  called  a  *'belated  Elizabethan,  who 
strayed  into  the  nineteenth  century."  He  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  his  contemporaries,  but  belongs  rather  to  the 
school  that  was  founded  by  Kyd,  sustained  by  Marlowe,  per- 
fected in  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  and  illustrated  in  its  de- 
cadence by  Marston,  Webster,  and  Tourneur.  It  was  revived 
for  only  a  last  gasp  by  Beddoes.  The  influence  of  Shakes- 
peare, Webster,  and  Tourneur  is  felt  in  his  works,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  originality  of  conception,  there  is 
little  that  does  not  show  the  direct  influence  of  some  one  of 
the  Elizabethans.  Beddoes  resembles  Tourneur  and  Web- 
ster in  style,  but,  while  they  reek  with  moral  filth,  Beddoes 
is  always  chaste  and  distinguished.  A  judgment  expressed 
in  the  article  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  is  interesting:  "Beddoes  borrowed  nothing  either 
from  his  Elizabethan  precursors  or  the  chief  objects  of  his 
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admiration  among  his  contemporaries,  Keats  and  Shelley." 
While  Beddoes  was  in  no  sense  a  plagiarist,  his  debt  to  the 
writers  must  be  acknowledged. 

It  is  to  the  Romantic  movement  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  that  Beddoes  is  most  closely  allied.  His  affectation 
of  the  sinister  and  melancholy,  his  return  to  the  mediaeval, 
as  in  "Death's  Jest  Book,*'  his  admiration  for  the  Eliza- 
bethans, and  particularly  his  employment  of  Gothic  and 
supernatural  machinery,  are  but  the  growth  and  outcome 
ag^nst  eighteenth  century  classicism.  Beddoes  represents 
the  fusion  of  the  English  and  the  German  revolt  against  con- 
ventionality; as  a  natural  consequence  the  pendulum  of  Bed- 
does's  genius  swung  to  the  other  extreme  of  utter  improba- 
bility. In  this  respect  he  may  be  classed  with  Horace  Wal- 
j>ole  and  Mrs.  RadcHffe,  the  chief  exponents  of  Gothic  ro- 
mance. Moreover,  there  are  curiously  interesting  resem- 
blances between  Beddoes  and  that  group  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury poets  known  as  the  Graveyard  School.  The  implements 
of  verse  used  by  this  school,  such  as  tomb,  ravens,  owls,  skele- 
tons, and  ghosts,  are  found  in  Beddoes's  verse,  plus  murders, 
suicides,  grinning  ghosts,  carrion  crows,  chamel  houses, 
prisons,  and  biers.  Gray  could  not  write  of  Eton  boys,  happy 
at  play,  without  thinking 

How  all  around  them  wait 

For  monsters  of  human  fate 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train. 

Beddoes,  with  even  greater  pessimism,  sees  Death  every- 
where: 

Sleeping,  or  feigning  sleep,  well  done  of  her ;  'tis  trying  on  a  garb 

Which  she  must  wear,  sooner  or  late,  long :  'tis  but  a  warmer,  lighter  death. 

Both  are  amorous  of  misfortune,  death,  and  the  tomb. 

Beddoes's  genius  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  limited  in  scope. 
Had  he  developed  naturally  from  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
"The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  he  would  have  won  a  great  literary 
fame;  but  his  genius  was  stunted  by  his  scientific  studies  and 
by  the  disuse  of  his  own  language.  Browning  once  said  of 
him:  "If  I  were  a  professor  of  poetry,  my  first  lecture  at  the 
university  would  be  on  'Beddoes,  a  forgotten  Oa ' 
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Notwithstanding  such  generous  praise,  time  has  demon- 
strated that  Beddoes  belongs,  not  to  the  highways,  but  to 
the  byways  of  literature,  which  are  none  the  less  original  and 
exquisite  in  certain  parts  because  of  their  remoteness,  but 
trod  only  by  lovers  of  the  rare. 

One  is  reminded  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  of  a  stnking  co- 
incidence in  the  lives  of  Coleridge  and  Beddoes;  both  poets 
were  influenced  by  German  thought,  and  the  poetical  genius 
of  each  was  blunted  by  German  metaphysics. 

Beddoes  was  so  dissatisfied  with  life  that  he  was  ever  seek- 
ing to  solve  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  life  and  death;  it 
may  even  be  said  that  Death  is  the  eternal  note  in  his  song. 
The  20th  of  April,  1827,  he  writes  from  Gottingen  that  "I 
am  already  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  absurdity  and  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  human  life  that  I  search  with  avidity 
for  every  shadow  of  a  proof  or  probability  of  an  after  exist- 
ence, both  in  the  material  and  immaterial  nature  of  man, 
.  .  .  for  which  Nature  appears  to  have  pointed  one  solu- 
tion— Death.''  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  "Beddoes  dedicates 
himself  to  the  service  of  Death,  not  with  a  brooding  sense  of 
the  terror  and  shame  of  mortality,  but  from  a  love  of  the 
picturesque  pageantry  of  it,  the  majesty  and  somber  beauty, 
the  swift  theatrical  transitions,  the  combined  elegance  and 
horror  that  wait  upon  the  sudden  decease  of  monarchs." 

Beddoes  seems  never  to  have  contemplated  death  with 
spiritual  hope.  At  times  he  views  death  with  dread,  with 
scorn,  or  with  laughter;  again  with  admiration  of  its  power 
and  malignity;  but  rarely  with  hope,  and  then  it  is  the  toler- 
ant hope  of  the  Stoic,  never  with  the  belief  that  death  is  the 
spiritual  consummation  of  life. 

Lament !    I'd  have  thee  do  it ; 
The  heaviest  raining  is  the  briefest  shower. 
Death  is  the  one  condition  of  our  life ; 
To  murmur  were  unjust;  our  buried  sire 
Yielded  their  seats  to  us,  and  we  shall  give 
Our  elbow-room  of  sunshine  to  our  sons. 
From  first  to  last  the  traffic  must  go  on, 
Still  birth  for  death.    Shall  we  remonstrate  then? 
Millions  have  died  that  we  might  breathe  this  day ; 
The  first  of  all  might  murmur,  but  not  we. 
Grief  is  unmanly  too. 
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Again  and  again  he  says  that  "Life  is  a  dream,  and  death 
is  the  waking,"  but  he  never  reasons  beyond  this  point.  The 
material  seems  ever  to  dominate  the  spiritual. 

Despite  a  passion  for  energy  and  action,  Beddoes's  life 
shows  the  same  defect  seen  in  his  schooldays.  After  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  subject,  he  soon  tired  of  it,  and  aban- 
doned further  effort  in  that  direction  before  attaining  perfec- 
tion, ever  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp  which  flitted  from  one 
object  of  learning  to  another.  His  conduct  of  life  lacked 
sustained  eflfort  just  as  his  dramas  lacked  sustained  dramatic 
action  and  organic  unity.  There  is  no  master  motive  in  his 
life,  as  there  is  no  master  motive  in  his  dramas,  and  the  same 
haziness  which  surrounds  his  own  purposes  obscures  the  mo- 
tions of  his  characters.  This  is  the  more  deplcM-able,  since 
Beddoes  possessed  unusual  and  strikingly  original  qualities 
of  mind — gifts  which  should  have  made  him  a  great  poet  in- 
stead of  a  minor  nineteenth  century  lyrist. 

Barnette  Miller. 


A  PIONEER  IN  ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Study  of  English  in  the  South" 
(Sewanee  Review,  II.,  i8o).  Prof.  Henneman,  of  the  Univ- 
versity  of  the  South,  writes  as  follows  (p.  184)-  "It  was  like- 
wise another  Virginian,  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  a  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  who  somehow  or  other  got  ovei*  to 
a  German  university,  and  in  order  to  show  his  interest  in  the 
subject  as  early  as  the  forties  began  the  publication  of  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  texts  in  America — the  Gospels,  and  two 
volumes  of  selections,  besides  a  grammar.  .  .  ."  Quot- 
ing once  more  (p.  187),  "Randolph-Macon  College  would 
have  deserved  notice  for  devoting  a  separate  chair  to  English 
literature  as  early  as  1836,  almost  from  its  inception,  and  Ed- 
ward Dromgoole  Sims  (a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina)  gave  a  course  in  historical  English  in  the 
year  1839.  He  was  installed  in  that  year  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, after  a  stay  in  Europe,  where  he  heard  lectures  on  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Tradition  tells  how,  having  no  text-books,  he  used 
the  blackboards  for  his  philological  work.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Alabama  in  con- 
sequence of  having  contracted  a  marriage  not  then  allowed 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  He  was  preparing  a  series  of  text- 
books in  Old  English,  tradition  again  says,  when  he  died,  in 
1845.  Had  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  these  works  would 
have  preceded  KHpstein's  in  point  of  time." 

Dame  Rumor,  for  once  at  least,  has  proved  herself  truthful, 
and  it  is  the  discovery  of  these  traditional  text-books  which 
has  led  to  the  writing  of  this  paper. 

On  July  8,  1890,  the  Rev.  J.  Stephan  found  several  note- 
books in  a  second-hand  bookstore  in  St.  Louis,  and,  noticing 
the  name  of  Prof.  Sims  on  the  title-page,  he  purchased  the  lot 
and  sent  them  to  the  Librarian  at  Randolph-Macon  College, 
from  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  obtain  them.  The  entire 
lot  consists  of  four  notebooks,  in  which  are  fonnd,  in  addi- 
22 
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tion,  many  loose  leaves  which  contain  notes  on  various  sub- 
jects, the  entries  extending  from  1827  to  1844.  The  third 
notebook  contains  the  beginning  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  diction- 
ary, bibliographies,  and  notes  on  grammar.  The  fourth 
book  contains  a  second  attempt  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  diction- 
ary^ over  which  the  author  has  written  his  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar, advice  to  speakers,  sermons,  etc.  The  remainder  o£  the 
notes  relates  mainly  to  his  private  life. 

Prof.  Edward  Dromgoole  Sims  was  bom  in  Brunswick 
County,  Va.,  March  24,  1805.  His  father  united  the  callings 
of  planter  and  physician,  and  in  his  later  years  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Prof.  Sims  received  the  usual  education 
of  a  child  of  that  period,  being  sent  from  one  private  school 
to  another,  and  at  times  being  instructed  at  home.  In  his 
youth  he  was  not  noted  for  his  brilliancy  as  a  pupil;  but  in 
July,  1820,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he  gained 
first  rank  for  scholarship.  His  course  consisted  of  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  Sallust,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Cicero,  Grxca  Minora, 
Graeca  Majora,  Xenophon,  modem  and  ancient  geography 
— surely  not  a  preponderance  of  the  modem  languages.  He 
took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1824,  and  his  A.M.  degree  in  1827, 
and  was  for  three  years  a  tutor  at  the  university,  presumably 
in  the  years  1824-27.  After  obtaining  his  A.M.  degree  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  Western  States,  going  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

Randolph-Macon  College  was  opened  for  students  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1832,  and  Edward  D.  Sims,  then  professor  in  La 
Grange  College,  Alabama,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Lan- 
guages. He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  English,  and,  be- 
ing unable  to  procure  Anglo-Saxon  text-books,  he  wrote 
the  elementary  exercises  upon  the  blackboard.  He  fre- 
quently emphasized  the  importance  of  having  a  good  com- 
mand of  language,  and  regarded  the  thorough  and  radical 
study  of  the  English  language  as  the  great  means  for  gaimng 
a  true  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  our  own  literature. 
The  tmstees  were  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  course 
that  in  June,  1835,  they  granted  him  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
Europe,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht  prosecute  the  study  of  Mod* 
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em  Languages,  and  particulary  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic, 
preparatory  to  a  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  first  moves  in  such  a  direction  made  by 
any  college  in  America,  George  F.  Pierce  was  elected  to  fill 
Prof.  Sims's  place  as  professor  of  Languages,  and  in  June, 
1836,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  until  Prof.  Sims's  return  from  Europe. 

Prof.  Sims  returned  from  Europe  in  1838,  and  assumed  the 
chair  of  English  Literature  and  Oriental  Languages.  From 
his  diary  we  know  that  he  studied  at  Halle,  and  also  paid  a 
visit  to  Leipzig.  His  chief  friend  and  companion  at  Halle 
appears  to  have  been  Prof.  Tholuck,  under  whom  he  also 
took  lectures.  At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trust  of 
Randolph-Macon  College,  held  in  April,  1842,  Prof  Sims  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  The  law  of  Virginia  at  that  time  pro- 
hibited a  person  from  marrying  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
Prof.  Sims  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Annie  Andrews,  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  the  father  of  his  first  wife, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave  the  Stale  in  order  to 
effect  the  marriage.  His  loss  was  much  r^^tted  by  the 
trustees  and  friends  of  the  college,  particularly  as  there  was 
no  one  to  fill  his  position  in  the  special  English  course.  He 
was  then  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  formulated  a  course  of  instruction  in 
English  based  on  the  Anglo-Saxon,  similar  to  the  one  he  had 
taught  at  Randolph-Macon.  Here  it  was  that  he  worked 
upon  his  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  and  grammar,  the  remains 
of  which  have  come  into  our  hands.  There  are  also  por- 
tions of  his  notes  which  indicate  that  he  had  intended  writing 
an  English  grammar.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1845,  before 
the  completion  of  either  work.  The  only  male  member  of 
the  family  named  Sims  now  living  informs  me  that  Prof. 
Sims  helped  Prof.  Andrews,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Latin  Grammar,  known  as  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard's Latin  Grammar. 

I  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  collect  further  data  with 
regard  to  his  life;  even  that  which  I  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining has  often  been  of  the  most  untrustworthy  nature, 
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the  family  Bible  having  occasionally  proved  inferior  to  the 
college  catalogue  as  a  source  of  information.  He  has  left 
us  a  faithful  diary,  extending  from  his  earliest  days  through 
his  Freshman  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
From  this  we  learn  that  he  came  of  good  stock,  members  of 
his  family  having  been  prominent  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
that  a  stubbcMn  tongue  always  hindered  his  rapid  advance  in 
the  speaking  of  foreign  languages,  and  that  he  was  also  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  lover  of  travel,  and  has 
left  us  a  record  of  a  trip  to  Andover,  Mass.,  which  he  made  in 
July,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Hebrew.  His  dis- 
position as  shown  in  the  diary  may  be  characterized  as  sensi- 
tive, methodical,  and  deeply  religious. 

One  of  his  pupils  at  Randolph-Macon  has  written  of  him 
as  follows:  "He  was  a  man  of  marked  personal  appearance, 
of  great  dignity  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  a  most  de- 
voted Christian.  Though  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
mental  powers  of  others  of  his  associates,  he  nevertheless 
by  industrious  application  became  a  fine  scholar  and  a  model 
professor.  He  was  a  high  man  in  person  and  every  way, 
and  was  also  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  his  native 
English."      (Irby's    History    of    Randolph-Macon    College, 

p.  430 

The  dictionary  is  in  an  unfinished  condition.  In  one  volume 
he  has  set  down  in  alphabetical  order  a  large  number  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  from  A  to  W,  and  opposite  them  he  has  made 
various  notes  in  pencil,  such  as  an,  ain,  aen,  gtn-es  (wk.) 
aeneUeyOenigi  naig^ana^  annes^aninga^anlaga^  anlic^  naenig^ 
nan,  nem,  amber.  A  is  fairly  well  filled  out,  but  the  other 
letters  are  filled  in  irregularly.  In  another  book  he  has  writ- 
ten out  a  number  of  words  alphabetically  arranged,  and  dis- 
cussed them  down  to  about  the  middle  of  C;  then  he  seems 
to  have  given  up  the  task,  for,  running  his  pen  through  the 
words,  he  has  used  the  same  pages  for  his  grammar. 

This  he  outlines  as  follows: 

Preface,  System,  and  Design  of  Work. 
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Introduction. 

1.  History  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

2.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  language  (both  of  these  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  aspect). 

3.  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  Bibliography. 

The  grammar  proper  he  divides  as  follows:  Part  I.,  Ety- 
mology; Part  n.,  Syntax. 

Part  I. 

Chapter  I.  Sounds  and  Letters. 

1.  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  letters. 

2.  Sounds  of  letters. 

3.  Articulation  of  sounds. 

(a)  Vowels. 
{b)  Consonants. 

4.  Interchange  of  sounds. 

(a)  Vowels. 
{b)  Consonants. 

5.  The  syllable. 

Chapter  II.  Kinds  and  Forms  of  Words. 

1.  Kinds  of  wK>rds. 

(a)  Notional  words — ^verb,  noun,  adjective. 
{b)  Relational  words — pronouns,  numerals,  preposi- 
tions, conjunctions.     Adverbs  are  mixed. 

2.  Form  of  words. 

(a)  Verb. 
The  Preface  he  deferred  writing,  or  else  what  he  wrote  has 
not  yet  come  to  light. 

One  characteristic  of  the  whole  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  pioneer  work,  a  fullness  which  strikes  us  of  the  pres- 
ent day  as  unusual  and  unnecessary.  For  instance,  gram- 
mar in  general  is  defined  and  explained,  the  necessity  of  lan- 
guage to  a  nation,  and  the  relation  is  shown  between  lan- 
guage, sentences,  and  words.  Such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing would  hardly  appear  in  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mars of  to-day:  "The  body  is  suited  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  mind,  and  the  varied  and  delicate  construction  of  man's 
organs  of  speech  correspond  to  the  rational  and  discrimina- 
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ting  spirit  within  him.  As  this  latter  creates  ideas  of  things 
with  its  cognizance,  and  out  of  ideas  by  referring-  them  to 
each  other  constructs  thoughts  and  judgments,  the  former 
{L  e*f  organs  of  speech),  by  an  easy  and  natural  course,  enun* 
ciates  words  and  sentences  as  correspondent  outward  o^^s  of 
these  ideas  or  thoughts.'* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  is  that  on  the 
interchange  of  sounds.  According  to  Sims,  the  interchange 
of  vowels  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  made  with  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  open,  and  that  the  shape  of  this  cavity, 
when  fitted  to  make  one  vowel  sound,  passes  into  those  suit- 
able for  other  N'owel  sounds  by  very  slight  alterations.  We 
shall  let  him  for  the  most  part  exclaim  it  in  his  own  language. 


n 


As  u  u,  are  the  general  and  original  vowel  sounds,  and  arc 
but  seldom  found  interchanging  with  each  other;  e  is  by 
nature  intermediate  betw^een  a  and  t,  and  is  really  equiva- 
lent to  <i  -^  t.  In  like  manner,  o  and  cm  are  but  diSerent  modi- 
fications of  the  diphthong  of  j  ^  w.  Now  the  most  com- 
nK>n  and  general  law  of  vowel  interchange  is  based  upon 
thi$  relationship  of  sounds,  and  is  this:  that  a  and  i  intcr- 
chanjT  readily  unth  r,  and  that  j  and  m  also  severally  inter- 
change TX^adily  wth  ^,  />w,  j*,  while  a,  s,  «  are  verr  seldom 
fv^invl  placed  for  each  other.  The  chief  case  wijere  the  pri- 
man*  vox^-els  interchan^  contrar}  tc^  the  geuieial  mlc  is 
tiMinil  in  the  conTugaticwi  of  scvme  \-erbs,  the  plural  of  some 
r)<mn:5^  ATJc!  m  a  fern'  deT:A-ati\-e  words,  si3ch  as  drmcn  from 
A^.  Thus  Tc  ilhrstrate:  Ae  parallel  forms  nuns  snc  mim  are 
^^iTC  tv*^  the  eas>  trasirior.  troir.  etc  r  this  :s  the  nasal  influence 
of  SiCA't^r  s  uranrmar,  hS'» :  STzvtt^h  arc  s^nnn:  to  the  casar  tnmsi- 
r?on  hcti^'^eeT.  r  anr.  %  'S.  71,  mfluencc  of  w .  hr^m:  and  lergm 
to  :hc  ea>^  rran>:trior  Serw^rrr  /  atir.  S  5^  :  Trmlatn  V  kak 
^rc,  Mi.c*  :c  :hc  easy  passacrt  of  r  tc  r  S  lo: .  TOlata"!  tmiTatit). 
Tt  m'as  ir.  such  words  as/?*;,  **?;.  ar>m,  drmur9;  :haT  The  fichenie 
icV.  throt^h.  1:  has  a:  leas::  rhr  :^v*^-an:aJre  of  simpBcitv: 
for,  insrear.  of  takinc  inrr  account  hreak:r.r^  :he  various 
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lauts,  influence  of  w^  influence  of  the  nasals,  etc.,  he  gives  but 
two  simple  rules  for  explaining  every  change. 

As  a  last  example  of  the  grammar,  we  shall  give  a  short 
synopsis  of  his  treatment  of  the  verb. 

Transitive,  intransitive,  reflexive,  reciprocal,  and  passive 
verbs  are  explained  fully.  Moods,  tenses,  and  numbers  of 
the  verb  are  then  treated,  and  blank  spaces  left  for  the  in- 
sertion of  examples.  Conjugation  is  divided  into  simple 
(corresponding  to  Sievers's  weak)  and  complex  (correspond- 
ing to  Sievers's  strong).  The  verbs  of  the  simple  conjuga- 
tion are  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  those  which  are  de- 
rived by  affixing  i,  si^  ni,  ci,igiy  gi  to  the  root  before  it  as- 
sumes the  formative  syllable,  thus  corresponding  roughly 
to  what  Sievers  terms  the  o  class  (lufian,  lufode),  and  the 
original  short  stems  of  the  jo  class  (nerian).  Second,  those 
which  append  the  formative  syllable  to  the  root  with  or  with- 
out a  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
original  and  polysyllables  of  Sievers's  deman^  demde)  and  the 
ai  class  {habban,  haefde). 

Another  class  of  verbs  is  cited  as  not  only  following  the 
above  changes,  but  as  also  changing  the  vowels  of  the  pres- 
ent. He  says  that,  since  the  verbs  of  this  class  are  the  most 
common  in  our  language,  he  will  draw  up  a  list  of  them. 
This  he  has  failed  to  do,  but  he  gives  the  following  rule  for 
them:  When  a  vowel  stands  in  a  monosyllable  it  is  a,  ae,  or 
ea,  but  when  it  is  followed  by  another  syllable  it  is  m,  eo^  oi,  I 
presume  that  the  preterit-present  verbs  are  referred  to,  since 
many  of  them  comply  with  his  rule  {sceal,  sculon,  sceolde; 
thearf,  thurfon,  thorfte). 

In  his  discussing  the  complex  conjugation  no  mention  of 
ablaut  appears.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  noted 
as  a  characteristic,  as  is  also  the  change,  helpe,  hilpeth,  but  no 
cause  for  the  changes  is  assigned.  Complex  verbs  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  First,  those  which  preserve  the  vowel 
of  the  perfect  unchanged.  Of  this,  there  are  three  species; 
those  in  ae,  baed,  baedon  (where  the  change  in  quantity  be- 
tween singular  and  plural  is  not  noted) ;  Oyfor^foron;  e^feng 
fengon.     Second,  those  which  change  the  vowel  of  the  perfect 
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to  some  other  vowel  in  the  second  person  singular  and  the 
plural  of  the  indicative,  and  throughout  the  tense  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  There  are  also  three  species  of  this:  a,  «, 
bandy  bundon  ;  a,  i^grdfy  grifon  ;  edy  u^  bedd^  budon.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  approximate  the  later  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  strong  verbs. 

'  Here  the  manuscript  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  but  we  can 
see  from  the  plan  of  the  book,  and  from  the  many  references 
to  other  portions  of  the  work,  that  he  purposed  making  a 
complete  grammar,  a  grammar  far  in  advance  of  ThcMnas  Jef- 
ferson's "Essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon,''  and  one  which  should 
compare  favorably  with  its  predecessors.  Prof.  Sims  seems 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture of  his  day.  The  books  most  used  in  the  preparation  of 
his  grammar  are:  Rask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Hickes's  Thesaurus, 
Freese's  Deutsche  Prosodie,  and  W.  Grimm's  JJeher  die 
deutschen  Runen. 

We  thus  have  a  portion  of  the  first  Anglo-SaxcMi  grammar 
written  upon  this  side  of  the  water,  nor  does  a  comparison 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammars  then  in  existence  (as  far 
as  the  incomplete  state  of  Sims's  grammar  allows  us  to  make 
such  a  comparison)  tend  to  make  us  ashamed  of  this  product 
of  early  American  scholarship.  A.  A.  Kern. 

Johns  Hopkint  University. 


THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENT  IN  SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 

It  is  well  understood  that  in  any  proper  acceptance  of  the 
term,  American  literature  must  reflect  the  progress  and  proc- 
esses of  American  thought  and  life.  What  seems  a  truism 
in  uttering  it,  was  long  hidden  from  the  practice  of  Ameri- 
can writers.  At  first  American  letters  represented  almost 
anything  but  American  life,  and,  in  consequence,  no  life  any- 
where. The  American  inherited  English  law  and  English 
custom;  these  he  made  his  own  and  modified  them  to  suit 
his  convenience.  He  also  inherited  the  English  language 
and  English  literature  complete  at  his  command;  but  not  so 
happy  always  were  the  uses  to  which  he  subjected  the  lan- 
guage, and  his  direction  in  literary  work  was  frequently  ob- 
tuse. 

There  could  not  here  be  the  same  mastery  over  matter 
as  in  the  laws;  there  was  not  the  same  independence  of  condi- 
tions nor  the  same  self-reliance.  In  this  case  isolation 
wrought  a  harm  that  in  the  other  had  stimulated  develop- 
ment. In  thought,  in  literature,  or  in  the  attempts  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  literature,  English  traditions,  Eng- 
lish models,  English  productions,  were  long  dominant;  Eng- 
lish culture  in  education  and  letters  was  merely  transferred, 
and  too  often,  after  tradition  became  weakened,  there  was 
current  what  purported  to  be  the  genuine  article  under  bor- 
rowed forms  that  were  but  shoddy.  Nor  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  has  this  influence  ever  been  entirely  removed.  The  war 
of  independence  was  waged,  and  the  two  countries  were 
severed  as  States  politically,  but  the  thought  of  the  new  na- 
tion was  still  largely  molded  in  forms  of  the  old.  The  whole 
course  of  American  literature  may  be  described  as  a  continual 
struggle:  first,  for  existence;  then,  for  recognition;  and,  at 
length,  as  many  of  us  believe,  in  certain  departments  for 
rivalry.  How  far  this  last  has  gone  could  lead  to  interest- 
ing and  serious  questioning. 
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If  we  take  the  history  of  American  literary  achievement^ 
and  run  over  the  names  and  select  that  portion  of  the  work 
of  each  which  has  secured  permanence,  there  will  always  be 
found  in  what  has  survived,  the  native  and  local,  united  with 
the  national  and  spiritual,  character  as  opposed  to  the  imita- 
tive. 

Franklin  was  the  first  American  in  his  sturdy  manhood 
as  revealed  in  his  Autobiography.  Irving  lives  to  us  of  to- 
day in  what  he  made  his  possession:  the  beginnings  of  a 
Greater  New  York,  the  haunts  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Cooper  treated  interior  New  York, 
which  was  then  border  land  for  white  man,  Indian,  and  beast. 
Hawthorne  portrayed  the  spirit  of  early  New  England  Puri- 
tanism— its  sternness  and  severity,  as  well  as  its  faithfulness 
and  strength.  Poe  saw  visions  of  the  artist,  and  depicted 
vividly  what  was  to  his  active  fantasy  a  very  real  dream  land. 
Bryant  caught  the  poetry  lurking  in  American  woods  and 
streams.  Longfellow  lived  and  spoke  the  sweetness  of  the 
simple  dignity  of  American  home  life.  Whittier  sang  of  the 
New  England  farmer  boy  in  the  attitude,  though  he  could 
not  attain  the  voice  of  Burns.  Emerson  was  a  clarifying 
voice  delivering  to  the  growing  material  conditions  of  a  new 
world  a  message  of  humanity  and  of  fuller  and  richer  spiritual 
life.  Whitman  was  a  sound  from  the  same  new  world,  so 
acute  and  in  phases  so  novel  that  he  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
placed.  Holmes  was  the  genial  poet  of  occasion;  Lowell, 
the  first  distinctive  American  critic;  and  Curtis,  the  man  of 
letters  in  public  and  political  life.  Timrod's  lyric  pipe  re- 
joiced with  the  coming  of  spring  in  his  Carolina  home,  and 
Lanier  found  music  in  the  cornfields  and  marshes  and  streams 
of  Georgia.  The  historians  began  with  the  settlement  of 
their  own  country,  and  were  thus  led  to  related  Spanish  and 
French  worlds  and  to  kindred  Germanic  institutions. 

The  point  is,  that  the  rule  and  degree  of  success  has  been 
that  what  a  man  found  nearest  his  heart  and  into  which  he 
had  most  closely  and  spiritually  lived — what  was  his  own 
and  could  not  be  taken  away — is  that  which  a  later  genera.- 
tion  has  accepted  and  received  from  him  as  individual 
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not  willing  to  let  die.  When  the  local  and  national  and 
racial  flavor  has  been  caught,  together  with  insdght  into  ele- 
mental truth  of  character,  and  artistic  form  has  fused  these 
qualities,  then  a  masterpiece  of  literature  results.  When  this 
large  insight  has  failed  or  is  limited,  there  has  necessarily 
arisen  the  tinge  erf  provinciality. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  touch  of  provinciality  that  has  contin* 
ually  been  urged  ag^nst  the  literature  of  the  South.  But 
it  is  true  not  only  of  the  South.  It  is  in  the  South  as  else» 
where  in  America.  It  is  the  sad,  admitted  truth  of  American 
literature  generally.  The  new  nation  as  a  whole  must  con- 
fess that  there  has  been  and  is  much  truth  in  the  charge  of 
provinciality.  And  so  it  may  be  repeated.  Much  said  of 
Southern  literary  ccmditions  is  not  simply  Southern,  but  a 
common  American  characteristic,  with  special  modifications 
and  limitations  springing  from  local  causes.  To  be  rigidly 
scientific  in  this  mode  of  investigation,  one  ought  first  to 
find  out  which  is  generally  American,  and  then  determine 
what  is  specifically  Southern  by  special  deviation  from  the 
type.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  charge  a  section  with  what 
is  frequent  enough  and,  indeed,  common  elsewhere.  This 
is  constantly  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  greatest  mistake  made 
in  judging  Southern  literature,  even  by  its  friends,  is  that  we 
are  apt  to  speak  of  it  by  itself  as  if  it  were  a  thing  apart  and 
of  a  country  apart.  "There  is  so  little  that  is  permanent  in 
Southern  letters,'*  one  will  cry;  another  will  explain  that 
the  conditions  were  unfavorable;  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
But  one  feels  very  much  like  answering:  true — and  it  has 
been  largely  true  of  the  entire  country.  There  is  little  that  ha» 
been  permanent  in  American  letters;  the  conditions  have 
been  unfavorable  to  literature.  It  is  a  half-truth  everywhere 
in  our  country.  It  is  true  also  of  the  South,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  South  alone. 

Another  point  of  diflFerence  must  not  be  overlooked:  the 
immense  disparity  in  population  and  wealth  created  for  the 
last  generation  by  the  four  years  of  war.  In  New  England 
the  literary  men  largely  remained  at  home,  and  were  still 
wrS*  Us  close.    Nor  Bryant,  nor  Long- 
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was  bound  to  grow:  there  was  history  from  whatever  side 
one  viewed  it.  The  nation  was  shaken  to  its  center,  and  the 
people  stirred  to  the  quick.  The  soil  and  atmosphere  were 
formed.  The  national  sense  was  developed,  and  literature  was 
the  gainer.  National  feeling  exulted  on-one  side;  on  the  other 
the  love  of  old  traits  and  aflfection  for  their  characteristic 
types.  Both  necessarily  aided  in  inducing  the  romantic  cast 
of  mind.  Hope  and  self-reliance  were  present  to  the  youth 
everywhere.  The  spirit  of  expansion  naturally  ushered  in  an 
epoch  of  travel,  and  we  consequently  find  descriptions  in 
abundance,  telling  of  spots  and  comers  unvisited  and  un- 
known before.  The  sense  of  isolation  was  being  done  away 
with;  the  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world  becoming 
closer.  The  spirit  of  provincialism  was  gradually  passing. 
The  American  tourist  began  traveling  over  the  globe  and 
revealing  new  phases  of  civilization;  the  American  engineer 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  in  his  own  country, 
and  left  no  waste  places.  A  romantic  revival  in  American 
literature  was  most  natural  and  inevitable. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  and  apparently  very  contradictory, 
in  that  part  of  the  country  most  settled  in  its  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  least  affected  by  these  movements  of 
expansion  as  was  the  great  West,  and  least  influenced  by  the 
changes  in  social  and  physical  being  as  was  the  South,  there 
arose  at  the  same  time  in  New  England  the  beginnings  of  a 
school  of  analysis  and  dissection  in  fiction.  But  even  in  New 
England  at  first,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  native 
romance  in  localities  was  finding  utterance.  The  early  ef- 
fects of  the  war  were  seen.  There  had  sprung  up  a  general 
interest  in  the  varied  phases  of  American  manhood  thrown 
together  at  haphazard  in  the  camps.  Old  types  in  odd 
comers  were  studied  anew,  and  fresh  types  were  revealed. 

Thus,  after  1865  and  before  1870,  appeared  Mrs.  Stowe's 
'*Old  Town  Folks,"  descriptive  of  New  England  village  life, 
Mr.  Aldrich's  'The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  Whittier's  "Snow 
Bound,"  an  idyl  of  New  England,  and  his  "Ballads  of  New 
England,"  and  Longfellow's  "New  England  Tragedies.'* 
All  were  romantic  and  sprung  from  their  soil  and  section. 
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The  same  note  echoes  over  the  land  Even  Mr.  HoweUs 
begins  his  literary  career  poetically  enough  in  describing  his 
"Venetian  Days"  and  "Italian  Joumies."  Parkman  is 
portraying  with  picturesque  vividness  the  history  of  French 
possession  in  the  new  world.  A  voice  from  the  far  West, 
in  California,  finding  a  new  material,  striking  full  upon  this 
native  note,  and  recognizing  an  essentially  fitting  form  in  the 
short  story,  is  obtaining  recognition  in  Bret  Harte.  Of 
writings  in  the  South,  Sidney  Lanier's  "Tiger  Lilies,"  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  was  perhaps  the  only  significant  publication  in 
those  first  five  years  after  the  war.  How  silent  is  the  voice  of 
a  whole  section  of  people!  They  were  struggling  for  bare 
existence  even,  as  Lanier  had  put  it. 

Not  until  after  1870  does  the  new  Southern  literature  be- 
gin—<he  year  in  which  the  two  recognized  leaders  of  the  past, 
John  Pendleton  Kennedy  and  William  Gilmore  Simms,  both 
died.  It  was  also  the  year  of  the  death  of  Judge  A.  B.  Long- 
street,  the  author  of  "Georgia  Scenes,"  those  frank  expres- 
sions of  home  growth.  That  too  was  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  head  of  Washingfton  College, 
Virginia.  Nothing  emphasizes  more  the  fact  that  the  old 
was  over.  The  new  was  looked  forward  to,  half  fearfully 
almost. 

The  half  decade  of  years  before  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1876,  rounds  out  the 
nation's  century  of  existence.  With  this  sense  of  fullness 
American  literature  takes  firmer  hold.  The  contrast  is  grow- 
ing between  the  warm,  full-blooded  romantic  spirit  and  the 
more  cold,  though  scientific  and  subtle,  analysis  of  realism. 
The  strife  becomes  at  times  even  acrimonious.  The  sway 
of  the  analytic  school  of  fiction  in  New  England  shows  that 
the  domination  of  the  past  singers  and  prophets,  the  genera- 
tion of  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Emerson,  is  over.  Other 
ideas  have  taken  their  place,  and  new  writers  liave  supplanted 
them  in  controlling  taste.  A  departing  note,  though  a  full 
one,  is  struck  in  Emerson's  "Society  and  Solitude"  in  this 
same  year,  1870.  The  new  method  is  seen  in  Mr.  HoweUs, 
who  for  both  art  and  conscience's  sake  enters  upon  a  career 
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oi  novel-*writing  and  propagandism.  With  Mr.  James  he  an- 
nounces for  American  fiction  the  more  philosophic  doctrine 
of  naturalism  and  realism-'-a  means  obtained  by  analysis  of 
motive  and  character  and  study  of  environment,  as  apart  from 
more  imaginative  story-telling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
neither  Mr.  Howells  nor  Mr.  James,  at  this  time  so  closely 
identified  with  Boston  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  their  work, 
was  of  New  England  birth,  and  the  spirits  these  conjured  had 
little  kinship  with  Hawthorne's  Salem  witches;  they  were  not 
of  American  raising,  but  were  the  results  of  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  the  schools  and  systems:  they  were  foreign,  but 
were  meant  to  be  world-wide;  they  were  not  native,  but 
sought  to  escape  the  local  and  provincial. 

In  sharp  contrast,  beyond  the  Hudson,  the  newly  dis- 
covered types  through  the  slowly  evolving  South  and  over 
the  rapidly  developing  West  take  on  a  local  and  native 
and  more  romantic  setting.  This  spirit  becomes  particularly 
strong  in  the  South,  and  ultimately  receives  there  perhaps 
its  finest  and  freest  expression.  This  movement  in  Ameri- 
can letters — ^a  momentous  one  for  the  development  of  our 
national  life  and  spirit  in  the  twenty  critical  years  from  1870 
to  1890 — cannot  be  understood  without  the  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  Southern  writers  and  some 
little  study  of  the  significance  of  the  Southern  romantic 
spirit.  There  had  been  hardly  an  issue  of  a  typical  maga- 
zine like  the  Century  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  without  a  native 
romantic  story,  and  that  usually  a  Southern  one.  So  com- 
pletely did  this  movement  dominate  the  American  thought 
and  output  of  the  time!  This  is  the  true  significance  and 
glory  of  the  new  Southern  literature.  Its  weakness  was 
the  prevalence  of  dialect  and  a  seeming  aversion  from  char- 
acters who  spoke  even  the  elements  of  the  King's  English. 
But  even  in  this  particular  the  dialect  was  at  first  used 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
more  directly  both  native  character  and  actual  life.  As  a 
frank  revelation  of  fresh  modes  of  national  life  and  thought, 
-even  dialect  could  find  its  justificatiocu  He*«  ^>"  »^hiiu( 
admittedly  spontaneous  and  rich,  tao* 
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time  after  division  a  closely  contested  national  election  could 
be  held;  then  all  sections  became  represented  once  more  in 
the  President's  Cabinet  by  the  selection  of  a  Tennesseean. 

The  feelings  of  the  war  had  mellowed  and  fallen  into  retro- 
spect, and  one  coold  write  tenderly  and  with  full  pathos  of  its 
romance  and  its  tragedy.  The  beginnings  of  a  new  national 
life  and  literature  and  of  Southern  literature  in  national  a»* 
pects  had  become  possible.  A  Virginian  writer,  John  Esten 
Cooke,  could  drop  awhile  stories  of  war  time  and  go  back 
to  the  colonial  days  held  in  common  by  all.  A  new  writer, 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  could  become  introduced  to  literfr^ 
ture  and  draw  inspiration  by  describing  Yorktown  and  Old 
Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Societies  of  the 
Revolution  soon  sprang  up,  ceknenting  national  life  over  the 
country,  looking  away  from  the  struggle  of  State  against 
State  to  the  previous  common  struggle  side  by  side.  A  new 
era  had  arrived  for  the  whole  country,  and  gloriously  did 
Southern  letters  appropriate  its  spirit.  New  names  were  to 
become  known,  older  ones  were  to  gain  fresh  luster.  It  was 
a  time  when  a  new  generation  was  preparing  for  college,  and 
those  who  had  just  entered  the  University  of  Virginia — so 
long  representative  of  the  best  in  the  South — ^when  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  will  recall  how  with  a 
thrill  the  Southern  young  manhood  at  Alma  Mater  rejoiced 
that  this  was  their  inheritance  too,  not  to  be  taken  away. 

The  centennial  year,  1876,  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  educational  movement  and  of  higher  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  culture.  It  was  the  year  of  the  opening  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  Baltimore,  halfway  between  North  and 
South,  the  first  instance  of  German  university  methods  fully 
applied  to  American  conditions,  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  attitude  of  education  in  America  and  particularly  to 
exert  a  deep  influence  upon  the  training  of  young  Southern 
scholars.  The  most  notable  member  of  its  literary  faculty, 
Dr.  Gildersleeve,  was  brought  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia as  professor  of  Greek.  It  was  also  the  year  of  the  open- 
ing of  Vanderbilt  University  in  Tennessee,  near  the  cMter  of 
the  Southern  Missisrippi  Valley.    T'     '  "»e 
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South,  at  Sewanee,  Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans,  as 
well  as  the  new  development  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, in  Virginia,  were  all  growths  mainly  of  this  later  period; 
and  most  of  the  Southern  State  Universities  and  private 
colleges  gradually  mapped  out  new  and  more  modem  lines  of 
development.  Particularly  the  new  movement  of  the  study 
of  English  in  the  South,  first  distinctly  promulgated  in  1868 
by  the  late  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Price — ^who  was  then  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Virginia,  and  who  died  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  Columbia  University,  New  York — 
spread  and  vitalized  continually  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils  new 
centers  over  the  Southern  country. 

Keenest  of  all,  the  national  centennial  year,  1876,  strength- 
ened the  voice  of  the  new  Southern  literature.  It  was  the 
year  of  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer,"  his  most  characteristic 
sketch  of  Mississippi  River  reminiscence.  "The  Centennial 
Cantata"  was  written  by  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney  Lanier, 
whose  symphony  of  "Com,"  uniting  intense  local  color  with 
a  classical  spirit,  had  appeared  but  a  year  before.  This  cen- 
tennial year  was  also  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Lanier's 
poems,  the  chiefest  expression  of  poetic  feeling  in  the  South, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  and  intense  the  entire  country 
could  claim  apart  from  Poe.  That  it  was  not  permitted  Lanier 
to  enter  upon  the  land  he  confidently  hoped  and  battled  for, 
made  his  position  all  the  more  notable.  To  him  was  decreed 
not  the  victor's  wreath,  but  the  martyr's  crown.  Like  some 
Moses,  he  was  permitted  only  to  view  afar  off  from  the  moun- 
tain top  the  glories  of  hopes  he  felt  some  day  must  be  realized. 
His  early  end  was  prophetic.  In  the  pathos  of  his  stmggling 
life,  checked  by  untoward  conditions  and  thwarted  by  ill 
health,  in  spite  of  which  he  still  achieved,  there  was  revealed 
all  the  more  clearly  the  symphony  utterance  of  the  emotions 
that  passed  delicately  yet  deeply  across  his  soul. 

The  influence  spread  rapidly.  Before  1881,  the  year  both  of 
the  celebration  at  Yorktown  and  of  Lanier's  death.  Cable  had 
furnished  his  early  and  best-known  works:  "Old  Creole  Days," 
"The  Grandissimes,"  and  "Madame  Delphine."  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston's  stories  were  characterizing  Middle  Georgia 
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cracker  life — ^the  Middle  Georgia  of  the  fcMrmer  "Georgia 
Scenes"  and  "Major  Jones's  Courtship."  From  the  same 
Middle  Georgia  section  came  "Uncle  Remus,"  and  the  grown- 
up boys  of  the  South  of  all  ages  smiled  tenderly  once  more 
at  the  recollection  of  negro  "mammies"  and  "uncles"  and  the 
sunshiny  and  rainy  days  of  youth,  which  they  too  had  passed 
in  the  company  of  Brer  Rabbit.  The  East  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer was  brought  out  as  picturesquely  as  his  surrounding 
landscape  in  the  pages  of  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock."  Vir- 
ginia contributed  the  spiritual  record  d  the  war  fought  on 
her  soil,  and  the  tender  relationship  that  existed  between 
man  and  master  in  Mr.  Page's  "Marse  Chan"  and  "Meh 
Lady."  And  not  long  after  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  land 
was  to  take  up  the  note  in  Mr.  James  Lsuie  Allen.  Those 
were  the  first  glorious  summer  days  of  Southern  letters. 

Other  sections  moved  in  the  spirit,  using  a  native  and  ro- 
mantic background  for  the  portrayal  of  the  varied  phases  of 
American  life  and  experience.  There  were  the  verses  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  H.  C.  Bunner,  and  later  came 
Brander  Matthews's  "Vignettes  of  Manhattan"  and  Hamlin 
Garland's  "Main  Traveled  Roads"  and  'Gene  Field's  lyrics 
with  America  writ  large  in  varied  characters.  Stockton 
sometimes  went  deliberately  southward  to  Virginia  for  his  set- 
ting; and  Maurice  Thompson,  from  his  Georgia  and  Con- 
federate experiences,  told  some  of  the  best  of  all  negro  dia- 
lect tales.  A  little  later  in  the  South  were  the  stories  of 
H.  S.  Edwards  from  the  same  Middle  Georgia  section  of 
watermelon,  peaches,  darky,  and  mule;  the  scenes  of  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  ("On  Hell-for-Sat- 
tain  Creek"  admits  an  epic  breadth  in  four  pages);  the  charac- 
ter sketches  of  Miss  Grace  King,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
in  New  Orleans;  new  pictures  of  Old  Virginia  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison;  stories  of  Tennessee  mountain  life  by  Miss  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott,  of  Sewanee;  Mr.  Herben's  stories  of  North- 
em  Georgia;  the  society  verse  of  Samuel  Mintum  Peck;  the 
dainty  stanzas  of  Father  Tabb;  and  the  more  thrilling  and 
dramatic  notes  of  Madison  Cawein. 

The  style  of  romantic  fiction  steadily— perhaps  too  stead 
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— persisted;  but  the  people,  like  those  of  England  bef<M"c  them 
in  the  case  of  Dickens's  London  creations^  recognized  it  as 
their  own  and  did  not  tire.  They  insistently  refused  to  learn 
from  the  critics  and  the  fashions  on  the  Continent.  Then  was 
ushered  in  the  wave  of  romance  over  the  country.  No  Amer- 
ican novel  much  talked  about  but  was  romantic  and  histor- 
ical. Taking  a  time  but  five  or  six  years  back,  the  leaders  of 
1897  were  Dr.  Mitchell's  "Hugh  Wynne"  and  Mr.  Allen's 
"The  Choir  Invisible."  Both  had  the  native,  historic,  ro- 
mantic setting,  and  went  back  whether  in  Philadelphia  or  in 
Kentucky  to  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  For 
the  next  year,  1898,  Mr.  Page's  "Red  Rock"  was  a  story  of 
the  South  under  Reconstruction.  And  then  in  1899  and 
1900  the  novel-reading  public  saw  the  phenomenal  advertis- 
ing and  sale  of  "David  Harum,"  "Richard  Carvel,"  "Janice 
Meredith,"  and  "To  Have  and  to  Hold."  The  secret  of 
"David  Harum's"  hold  upon  the  people  was  the  same  native 
flavor,  the  portrayal  of  an  elemental  and  universal  character — 
a  character  that  smacked  not  of  Central  New  York  alone,  but 
could  have  come  from  anywhere  in  any  of  our  States.  Such 
a  conception  was  closely  akin  in  method  to  many  of  the  char- 
acters and  oddities  portrayed  in  Southern  life,  and  in  its  very 
defects  and  limitations  was  intensely  American.  "Richard 
Carvel"  was  of  colonial  Maryland  amid  all  the  lar^ness  of 
outline  and  careless  ease  of  a  Southern  colony.  "Janice 
Meredith"  might  have  gained  her  name  farther  South — for 
both  were  good  Virginian  and  pace  the  dedication,  some 
of  the  sunlight  from  the  terraces  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  estate 
of  Biltmore,  in  the  Western  Carolina  mountains,  may  have 
been  caught  and  become  confined  within  its  pages.  "To 
Have  and  to  Hold"  was  a  full-length  picture  of  a  colony  of 
cavaliers.  Maurice  Thompson's  story  of  the  original  Vir- 
ginia Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  was  of  the  same  general  class.  So  far  did  the  move- 
ment take  hold  that  the  Century  Magazine  denominated  its 
leading  feature  for  1901  "a  year  of  romance."  The  strength 
of  the  same  movement  appeared  in  works  like  Mr.  Church- 
ill's "The  Crisis,"  portraying  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Stephenson's 
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"They  That  Took  the  Sword,"  picturing  Cincinnati,  both 
border  cities  in  border  States,  in  war  time.  Mr.  Cablets  'The 
Cavalier"  was  a  tale  of  war  and  love  with  a  New  Orleans  regi* 
ment  doing  service  in  Mississippi.  And  at  the  present  Ken- 
tucky emphasizes  its  happy  central  position  as  a  promise  for 
a  center  of  literary  endeavor,  both  for  the  South  and  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  more  serious  workers  already  named, 
Mr.  Cawein  in  verse  and  Mr.  Allen  in  prose,  but  also  in  in- 
stances like  Mrs.  Nancy  Huston  Banks's  "Oldfield,"  the 
Kentucky  "Cranford,"  and  in  the  authors  of  those  uneu- 
phonious  feminine,  but  very  characteristic  Dickensy  sketches, 
"Juletty,"  "Mrs.  Wiggs,"  "Lovey  Mary,"  and  "Emmy  Lou." 

Despite  the  fickleness  of  popular  impulse,  and  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  supply  both  of  the  dialect  story 
and  the  historical  novel  be  already  exhausted,  this  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  American  public  disclose  a  craving 
in  the  popular  heart.  The  inherent  weakness  is  that  this 
order  of  work  is  not  necessarily  in  the  line  of  development 
toward  something  else,  something  better  and  greater,  but 
it  constitutes  a  species  and  end  in  itself  and  yields  itself  too 
obviously  to  imitation.  Nevertheless  the  paths  mapped 
out  in  historical  romance  are  as  old  as  Scott  and  Dumas  and 
as  modem  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  herein  lies  one  of 
the  roads  toward  creating  a  national  literature.  To  become 
national,  a  literature  must  draw  succulence  from  the  roots 
of  past  achievement  and  the  spirit  of  former  generations. 
And  readers  of  the  late  Mr.  Fiske's  volumes  know  that  no 
history  is  more  romantic  in  setting  and  more  rich  in  literary 
possibility,  more  distinctly  national  in  elements  and  charac- 
ter, than  the  early  heroic  living  of  "Virginia  and  Her  Neigh- 
bors," and  the  history  of  the  planting  and  forming  of  the 
various  English,  Spanish,  French,  Indian,  and  Negro  South- 
em  and  Southwestern  colonies  in  America. 

In  this  school  of  rich  color  and  imagination  Southern  in- 
tensity and  depth  and  emotion  and  Western  unconvention- 
ality  and  largeness  have  played  a  leading  part.  Less  artistic, 
beyond  doubt,  than  the  calmer  perfection  of  the  New  England 
school  of  objective  analysis — a  very  important  source  of  in- 
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fluence  and  one  more  in  consonance  with  contemporary 
world  thought  and  in  advance  telling  of  the  morrow — ^yet  it 
possessed  at  least  the  personal  appeal.  Looking  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  actual  movements  and  the  obvious  feelings  of  the 
American  people,  apart  from  any  theory  as  to  what  might  or 
ought  to  be,  there  has  been  an  essential  difference  in  the  ap- 
peal of  the  two  schools. 

The  principle  may  be  illustrated  with  a  comparison.  Be- 
fore Shakespeare's  day  there  was  a  struggle  between  the 
classic  imitators  and  the  native  romantic,  albeit  crude  and 
exaggerated,  English  spirit ;  and  with  all  its  excesses,  nature 
won !  So  the  intensely  analytic  school  in  America,  however 
painstaking  and  studious  in  art,  has  seemed  to  the  people 
too  impersonal,  has  borrowed  its  impulse  from  foreign  sources 
— from  George  Eliot  in  England,  from  Tolstoy  in  Russia, 
from  Zola  in  France,  and  from  Ibsen  in  Norway.  While  less 
significant  in  meaning  and  in  power,  the  more  romantic  school 
was  yet  native  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  sprung 
spontaneous  from  American  soil,  and  struck  roots  deep  down 
into  American  life.  It  was  following  the  example  of  its  early 
masters:  of  Irving  and  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 
And  it  was  geographically  located  everywhere:  in  New  En- 
gland and  in  New  York,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  in  Indiana  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  the  buoyancy  of  American  manhood  finding 
utterance;  it  was  the  expression  of  reflections  passing  over 
the  soul  of  American  life.  It  has  not  been  the  full  accom- 
plishment, it  has  not  become  formulated  into  a  system  in  its 
great  variety  of  utterance;  but  it  has  shown  at  least  the  rich 
world  of  native  and  national  material.  It  has  been  a  new 
world  entered  upon  in  the  new  century  of  national  existence. 
The  American  centennial  of  1876  opened  the  gates  of  the 
nation  wide;  the  heart  of  the  people  responded.  American 
life  was  obtaining  a  distinctive  expression  in  its  literature. 
Could  it  only  continue  in  its  advance  to  something  higher! 

Has  that  something  higher  come?  Has  the  advance  been 
a  steady  upward  one?  Is  it  that  the  soil  is  not  yet  deep 
enough?     Is  it  that  we  are  a  new  country?     Is  our  material 
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I)oorer?  Is  inspiration  crushed  by  untoward  circumstances 
and  want  of  nourishment?  Are  the  moods  so  compelling? 
Are  culture  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  life  deep,  genuine, 
unmistakable,  true?  Is  education  faulty?  Are  our  univer- 
sities devoted  to  over-specialization,  and  while  the  practical 
knowledge  of  doing  things  and  matters  of  technical  investi- 
gation are  unquestionably  advanced,  the  higher  creative 
work  and  the  literary  spirit  ofttimes  restrained?  While  we 
seem  to  have  better  training  than  ever,  is  true  culture  a  mat- 
ter of  such  slow  growth  that  another  half  dozen  and  more 
generations  are  needed  to  nurture  it?  Is  it  that  the  paths 
followed  permit  of  a  certain  development,  but  forbid  greater 
reaches?  An  undiscovered  country  had  been  revealed  and 
roamed  through,  but  there  did  not  always  follow  more  careful 
draughting  and  added  power  of  characterization.  The  same 
types  were  too  often  repeated  and  the  sense  of  freshness  and 
novelty  was  gone.  Is  it  that  the  romantic  tendency  must 
be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  growth  in  thought,  experience, 
and  art,  by  more  highly  intellectual  and  thus  by  an  approach 
to  more  analytical  and  realistic  work?  Is  it  that  the  intense 
sociological  and  spiritual  ideas  characteristic  of  the  new  cen- 
tury are  forcing  themselves  also  in  a  New  South  and  an  ex- 
panding West  and  casting  out  romantic  dreams  and  ideals,  as 
is  seen  conspicuously  and  curiously  in  the  evolution  of  the 
stories  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen? 

In  any  case,  the  decade  after  1886  must  be  confessed  as  a 
whole  to  have  been  one  of  rebound.  The  promise  was  not 
altogether  kept  up.  Our  American  writing,  like  our  Ameri- 
can life,  did  not  develop  in  all  directions,  but  had  to  confess 
its  limitations.  It  could  often  write  the  successful  short 
story,  but  not  the  long  novel ;  it  would  inspire  a  quatrain  and 
a  sonnet  in  verse,  but  not  sustain  a  long  narrative  or  com- 
plete dramatic  poem.  But  the  outward  flow  of  the  tide  was 
again  American  and  not  merely  Southern.  The  South  shared 
in  a  common  depression  and  weakening  with  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  two  cannot  be  looked  at  except  as  closely 
conjoined;  for  the  law  of  development  and  influence  and 
evolution  is  also  traceable  in  literary  life. 
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The  decade  from  1876  to  1886,  as  described,  was  the  period 
of  American  discovery  in  new  fields.  The  old  Scribner^s 
Monthly  coiild  change  its  name  to  The  Century,  and  bol<tty 
declare  an  advanced  patriotism.  It  raised  the  standards  of 
belief  in  a  native  literature,  and  for  a  time  promulgated  the 
principle  that  the  writing  in  its  pages  should  not  be  borrowed, 
but  should  be  our  own — it  should  henceforth  be  only  Ameri- 
can and  not,  as  hitherto,  largely  British.  This  was  in  1880. 
Verily,  the  experiment  had  its  reward.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
earliest  and  best  writing;  Mr.  Cable's  artistic  "Grandissfanes" 
and  "Madame  Delphine;"  Mr.  Howell's  strong  pieces,  "A 
Modem  Instance"  and  "Silas  Lapham;"  Mr.  James's  "Boston- 
ians;"  work  of  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Allen,  Harry  S.  Edwards, 
John  Fox,  Mrs.  Stuart — ^all  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in 
that  one  publication.  Also  American  criticism  by  Stoddard 
and  Stedman,  Edward  Eggleston's  colonial  sketches,  the  War 
Series,  the  Life  of  Lincoln,  Joe  Jeflferson's  Autobiography, 
numerous  history  sketches  and  character  portrayals,  attempt- 
ing to  bring  out  national  life  and  spirit,  appeared  rapidly  in 
its  pages  and  gave  the  new  magazine  the  character  its  name 
hoped  to  illustrate.  However,  whether  unfortunately  or  not 
for  the  promise  of  this  national  movement  then  so  earnestly 
advocated,  this  magazine,  too,  later  receded  from  its  first 
strenuous  position  in  its  early  note  for  a  purely  native  and 
possibly  national  school  of  letters.  Yet  perhaps  its  very 
change  of  front  was  derived  from  a  greater  sense  of  security 
and  a  stronger  consciousness  of  what  literature  had  to  be. 

But  if  the  first  surprise  of  newness  and  originality  was  gone, 
yet  in  certain  directions  of  literary  and  intellectual  life  in  the 
Southern  States  there  has  been  steady  effort  crowned  with 
the  strength  of  growth  and  accomplishment.  True,  this 
has  not  always  been  with  an  even  advance  in  art,  but  cer- 
tainly with  advance  in  energy  and  outlook  and  power  and 
vitality. 

Among  instances  the  development  of  a  school  of  literary 
criticism  in  the  South  is  discernible.  Passing  over  Sidney 
Lanier's  lectures  about  1880  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity on  "The  Science  of  English  Verse,"  "The  English  Novel," 
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and  "Shakespeare/'  important  in  the  history  of  American 
•critici^n,  but  isolated  phenomena  in  their  section,  there  have 
been  recent  appearances  which  promise  in  their  influence  to 
be  the  source  of  a  conscious  movement.  In  1892  appeared 
the  "Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms"  in  the  American  Men 
of  Letters  Series,  which  became  a  study  of  former  general 
Southern  literary  conditions.  Its  author  was  Prof.  Trent, 
then  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee.  Whatever 
the  objections  raised  to  the  Simms  volume,  it  was  a  brilliant 
production  as  a  young  man's  first  effort,  and  declared  that 
a  school  of  criticism  was  forming  in  the  South.  It  was  the 
same  year,  1892,  that  The  Sewanee  Review  was  started 
under  Prof.  Trent's  eye,  and  through  him  became  the  chief, 
and  for  a  time  the  only,  critical  literary  mouthpiece  of  its  sec- 
tion. Five  years  later  appeared  the  first  serious  critical  con- 
tribution on  the  ccHitemporary  literary  movement  in  the 
South  in  the  volume  on  "Southern  Writers"  by  Prof.  Basker- 
vill,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  a  piece  of  work  unfortunately 
left  incomplete  by  the  author's  untimely  death,  but  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  his  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  critical  movement  thus  begun  has  been  associated  with 
two  pupils  of  Price  and  two  chairs  of  English  literature  in 
neighboring  institutions,  representative  of  the  entire  South- 
em  country  in  their  spirit  and  in  the  national  consciousness 
of  their  work. 

In  its  educaticHial  activity  the  South  has  contributed  some 
of  the  brightest  scholars  to  the  splendid  list  of  Johns  Hopkins 
altmuii  during  its  first  quarter  of  a  century,  one  oi  whom.  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  the  new  President  of  Princeton,  has  c<m- 
ceived  his  opporttmities  and  duties  in  a  national  sense.  As 
representative  of  a  thought  movement,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page 
has  filled  the  editor's  chair  successively  of  the  Forum,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  The  World!  s  Work,  a  worker  in  the  broadest  and 
sincerest  national  feeling.  As  a  literary  and  historical  inter- 
est, chairs  of  English  Literature  and  of  History  are  receiving 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  nearly  every  Southern  college  and 
university,  and  their  work  is  usually  conceived  beyond  the  sec- 
tional on  behalf  of  the  national  ideal  and  the  widest  appeal. 
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The  emphasis  of  truth  and  principle,  the  production  of  men 
of  culture,  and  the  conquering  of  provinciality,  are  objects 
of  their  untiring  effort.  Indeed,  this  intense  literary  and 
historical  interest  now  manifest  at  a  number  of  points  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  particularly  the  number  of  historical 
publications,  ought  to  prove,  despite  all  deficiencies  and  limi- 
tations of  sphere,  an  important  means  whereby  a  true  develop- 
ment may  ultimately  be  assured. 

Similar  sig^s  are  discernible  in  the  more  special  field  of 
creative  literature.  It  is  hardly  six  years  ago,  in  1897,  that 
both  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Harris,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Page — 
all  of  whom  are  still  actively  engaged  in  writing — ^published 
their  first  long  stories.  Two  years  later,  in  1899,  Miss  John- 
ston's first  courageous  bid  for  recognition  was  a  complete 
novel,  followed  at  once  by  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
"To  Have  and  To  Hold,"  with  the  promise  of  its  splen- 
didly audacious  opening  chapters  hardly  fulfilled.  Hith- 
erto the  new  movement  in  Southern  letters,  apart  from  Mr. 
Cable's  noble  "Grandissimes"  had  been  too  far  restricted  to 
the  limits  of  the  short  story.  These  writers  now  wished  to 
show  their  added  strength — that  their  flights  could  be  sus- 
tained through  an  entire  volume. 

In  the  steady  growth  and  increase  in  strength  of  two 
writers  like  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Allen  through  a  number  of 
years  lies  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future.  Literature  is 
made  the  serious  business  of  life.  No  more  unwearying  stu- 
dent of  local  color  and  of  elemental  human  nature  can  be 
found  in  America  to-day  than  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The 
best-known  of  his  early  works,  "Uncle  Remus,"  as  I  had  occa- 
sion to  say  in  another  paper,  was  a  contribution  to  the  folklore 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  happy  intuition  of  genius  to  record 
and  invent  these  sayings  and  doings  of  Brer  Fox  and  Brer 
Rabbit,  and  such  finds  are  not  of  every  day.  But  Mr.  Har- 
ris is  also  portraying  other  life  about  him  which  he  sees  and 
knows  as  no  other.  His  later  work,  such  as  "The  Chronicles 
of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann"  and  other  pieces,  places  him  as  a  por- 
trayer  of  character  and  observer  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
reproducer  of  setting  in  an  interesting  phase  and  period  of 
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Southern  and  Aonerican  life,  among  the  leaders  of  our  con- 
temporary fiction. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Allen  is,  in  many  ways,  even  more  signifi- 
cant. It  is  not  simply  that  his  boyhood  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  war,  and  that  by  a  severe  moral  struggle  he  has 
made  his  literary  life  his  own.  It  is  not  that  he  has  been  a 
teacher  and  a  college  professor,  though  perhaps  there  can  be 
traced  the  care  and  self-criticism  that  this  experience  has  like- 
wise taught.  He  possesses  natural  gifts,  and  he  has  con- 
served them  and  trained  them.  He  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  period  after  1886,  and  atones  for  much  else  lacking  in 
Southern  letters  in  it.  Distinct  stages  may  be  traced  in  his 
development,  so  marked  has  been  the  evolution  in  himself, 
as  in  his  work.  There  was  the  early  period,  the  "Flute  and 
Violin"  stories,  the  expression  of  the  romance  in  early  Ken- 
tucky life.  This  was  also  the  period  of  "The  White  Cowl" 
and  "Sister  Dolorosa,"  tender  in  their  romantic  setting. 
Then  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  with  its  sequel  "Aftermath," 
overwhelmed  us  with  surprise  to  find  that  the  author  knew 
and  loved  his  trees  and  birds  as  closely  as  a  sympathetic  lover 
and  follower  of  Audubon,  who  had  roamed  these  same  woods 
before,  and  furthermore  he  was  a  true  poet  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  The  notes  of  a  deepening  change  are  already 
upon  him  in  this  work.  He  is  leaving  romance  and  is  putting 
himself  in  closer  spiritual  union  with  Nature  and  her  phases, 
which  will  lead  him  ultimately  to  Science  and  her  laws. 
"Summer  in  Arcady"  was  therefore  an  obvious  experiment, 
struggling  to  escape  past  conventions  and  to  enter  upon* 
newer  and  wider  reaches  of  art.  It  was  in  this  expanding 
effort  that  Mr.  Allen  completed  his  first  long  novel,  "The 
Choir  Invisible,"  based  upon  an  earlier  love  story,  "John 
Gray,"  but  now  heightened  and  filled  with  an  added  histor- 
ical background  and  local  colony,  as  national  in  its  importance 
for  the  beginnings  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  as  Hawthorne's 
work  for  early  New  England.  It  is  Mr.  Allen's  one  leaning 
toward  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  historical  romance, 
which,  indeed,  writing  before  1897,  he  in  a  measure  antici- 
pates. 
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But  Mr.  Allen  could  not  be  confined  to  the  local  and  his- 
torical. The  growing  impelling  forces  of  universal  thought 
seize  him,  with  a  power  implied  in  the  very  title  of  his  latest 
published  work,  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  a  tale  of  the  Kentucky 
hemp  fields.  Whether  it  is  successful  in  all  it  undertakes  to 
portray  or  not — ^and  perhaps  the  problems  are  too  deep  to  be 
fully  answered  in  any  work  of  fiction — the  volume  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  study  in  the  unfolding  and  conflict  of  principles  and 
beliefs  in  an  expanding  life.  It  is  the  evolution  and  play  of 
forces  continually  going  on  in  Kentucky  and  Southern  and 
American  thought  and  life  that  Mr.  Allen  is  seeking  to  pre- 
sent. It  is  this  spirit  of  constant  change  and  growth  all  about 
us  that  has  taken  hold  upon  him,  and  no  two  books  of  his 
can  be  said  to  be  formed  quite  in  the  same  mold. 

The  same  significance  of  a  deeper  psychology,  a  question- 
ing of  certain  phases  that  life  presents,  is  discerned  in  the 
works  of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  of  Virginia.  Crude  perhaps 
in  the  beginning,  they  yet  reveal  growing  intellectual  power 
in  grappling  with  problems  that  press  upon  her.  She  is 
alive  to  the  thought  of  the  world  and  is  attempting  to  give 
it  expression  as  suggested  in  her  own  environment.  Other 
recent  volumes  of  fiction  give  evidence  of  the  same  deepening 
change,  and  I  venture  to  name  two.  "Mistress  Joy,"  a  tale  of 
the  early  Mississippi  and  the  Southwest,  by  two  Tennessee 
women,  residents  of  neighboring  towns,  promised  at  first  to 
be  the  common  run  of  novel  with  the  usual  historic  and  ro- 
mantic ingredients;  but  its  strength  rests  in  the  growing 
character,  the  fidelity  to  psychologic  truth,  the  spiritual  un- 
folding of  the  womanhood  of  Mistress  Joy  herself.  Miss 
Elliott's  "The  Making  of  Jane"  is  a  distinct  appeal  in  the  case 
of  both  Janes  to  reality  of  presentation,  and  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  strongest  work,  though  not  the  most  popular,  of 
our  Sewanee  novelist. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  greater  truth  to  the  life  about  us 
that  in  a  personal  letter  written  now  more  than  ten  years  ago 
by  another  woman  of  the  South  (Miss  Marie  Whiting,  of 
Virginia),  there  was  uttered  a  prophetic  sentiment  which  at 
the  time  I  had  occasion  to  quote.     I  quote  it  again  in  this 
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connection  because  it  forecast  this  movement  and  maps  out» 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  paths  of  future  development. 

"There  is  a  splendid  opening  for  somebody  in  Southern 
literature — ^a  field  untouched,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  speak  of 
the  want  of  any  adequate  representation  of  typical  Southern 
life  of  to-day.  We  have  stories  of  80ciety<-folk  who  live  in 
the  South — they  live  there,  that  is  all,  for  'society'  is  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over;  the  very  rich  kill  time  in  much 
the  same  way  in  all  large  cities  or  in  all  summer  resorts  or 
winter  hotels  or  palatial  country  residences.  Then  we  have 
the  dialect  stories  in  every  form  and  shape*-they  represent 
the  very  poor  or  the  very  igncwant.  But  who  has  told  of  the 
great  middle  class,  the  blood  and  fiber  and  heart  and  brain  <A 
the  body  corporate?  Who  has  written  of  the  life  of  small 
and  large  towns,  of  the  countryside,  of  the  people  who  zrt 
distinctive  and  individual,  yet  who  speak  the  King's  English 
and  read  some  more  or  less — ^who  are  neither  marvels  of 
wealth  and  culture,  nor  monstrosities  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance? If  such  people  exist,  have  they  not  their  life,  and 
shall  not  some  one  arise  to  see  its  pathos  and  its  beauty?*' 

In  this  spirit  Southern  literature,  a  term  which  has  too 
often  in  the  past  implied  provinciality  and  narrowness,  passes 
before  our  eyes  into  the  stream  of  universal  literature-r-into 
an  American  literature  invested  with  a  world  interest.  And 
what  is  typical  American?  Perhaps  the  type  has  not  yet 
found  definite  representation  and  expression.  A  true  Ameri- 
can literature  will  be  of  the  real  life  of  the  American  people, 
localized,  true,  but  catching  profound,  universal,  elemental 
traits  in  its  actuality.  The  keynote  is  the  effort  at  true  and 
faithful  representation  of  that  about  us  and  within  us.  Ameri- 
can literature  has  been  largely  provincial  in  the  past.  It  has 
echoed  the  voice  of  New  York,  or  of  New  England,  or  of  some 
other  section.  But  when  the  day  of  our  national  literature 
fully  comes,  it  will  not  be  altogether  of  any  one  section  or 
of  any  one  place,  but  rather  will  it  derive  elements  of  all.  So 
far  as  we  can  see  it  to-day,  in  its  entirety,  even  if  in  no  single 
work,  it  will  have  something  of  the  earnestness  and  precise- 
ness  of  New  England,  something  of  the  warmth  and  eh* 
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of  Southern  life,  something  of  the  large  freedom  and  expan- 
siveness  of  the  great  West. 

It  will  tell  of  the  hope  and  the  joy,  the  bereavement  and  the 
sadness,  the  high  pulsation  of  heart  beats,  and  the  awful 
tragedy  of  souls  in  the  life  about  us!  Could  we  only  portray 
these  as  they  are!  They  have  become  commonplaces,  even 
as  sin  and  suffering  and  truth  and  honor  are  commonplaces. 
These  are  elemental,  and  as  old  as  Homer  and  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles  and  Dante  and  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  And 
they  will  remain  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  the  human 
race  will  read  of  them  in  languages  yet  undeveloped  possibly, 
if  an  artist  only  arises  to  declare  in  them  a  home  truth  to  the 
soul  of  man.  The  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  the  curse  of 
CEdipus,  the  horror  of  Hamlet's  doubt,  and  the  awfulness  of 
Lear's  mistake,  the  problems  of  Faust's  struggles  with  self 
are  immortal,  because  we  cannot  think  of  an  age  when  these 
questions  and  their  artistic  expression  cannot  appeal  to  man- 
kind. They  must  live;  it  is  left  to  no  haphazard  vote-taking 
and  fickle  populace.     It  is  the  soul  of  man  that  proclaims  it. 

There  are  many  phases  in  our  life,  many  truths  about  us 
yet  unnoted  and  unexpressed.  The  complete  representation 
of  Southern  as  of  all  American  life  is  still  wanting.  But  it 
will  inevitably  come  if  our  people  be  true  to  themselves  and 
to  their  destinies.  For  is  not  the  great  limitless  future  ours? 
and  of  the  heritage  of  the  American  spirit,  if  we  can  only  come 
to  realize  it,  is  not  the  particular  work  of  each  of  us.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  also  a  part? 

John  Bell  Henneman. 


REVIEWS. 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY. 

British  Political  Portraits.    Bj  Justin  McCarthy.    New  York:    The 

Outlook  Company. 
Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography.    By  James  Bryce.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  significant  that  these  two  books,  one  an  admirable 
supplement  to  the  other,  have  appeared  contemporaneously 
from  the  pens  of  two  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  book  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  biographical 
sketches,  the  subjects  of  which  are  limited  to  living  figures 
in  active  political  life,  and  it  thus  includes  Mr.  Bryce  himself. 
Mr.  Bryce's  book,  which  also  includes  some  churchmen, 
scholars,  and  at  least  one  writer  of  fiction,  is  as  definitely  re- 
stricted to  those  who  have  died  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  whose  lives  and  political  careers  have  thus  passed 
into  history. 

This  characteristic  difference  runs  through  the  two  books. 
Both  are  most  readable,  yet  entirely  diverse  in  aim  and  style. 
Mr.  McCarthy  gives  only  hasty  sketches,  bright  portrayals 
of  living  contemporaries,  not  passing  the  bounds  of  good 
breeding  as  political  friend  or  opponent;  yet  he  pays  his  re- 
spects so  dexterously  that,  without  giving  much  more  than 
the  mere  externals  in  any  case,  he  succeeds  in  producing  a 
clear  impression  of  present  party  cleavages  and  lines  of 
thought  among  the  men  most  active  in  British  political  life. 
Mr.  Bryce's  work,  in  the  nature  of  obituary  summaries  or 
studies  suggested  by  the  passing  away  of  a  notable  figure 
and  the  closing  of  a  career,  is  more  serious  in  tone,  deeper  in 
analytic  method,  and  approaches  more  nearly  the  dignity  of 
history  and  of  literature.  He  is  attracted  to  a  subject  cither 
by  a  striking  personality  or  as  representing  to  him  a  new 
type  in  the  developiment  of  English  life.  This  view  of  politics 
and  of  contemporary  life  being  history  in  the  making,  pride 
•of  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  conse' 
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ness  of  different  standards  of  judgment  created  thereby,  are 
repeatedly  apparent.  Thus  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  while  franker 
and  moving  in  deeper  channels  than  Mr.  McCarthy's,  is  none 
the  less  the  revelation  of  his  own  mind  and  personal  attitude 
and  the  thoughtful  judgment  of  a  contemporary.  A  further 
resemblance  is  that  both  have  their  eyes,  though  not  whcdly^ 
upon  the  American  reader.  Mr.  McCarthy's  sketches  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Outlook;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bryce's  in 
the  Nation,  under  Mr.  Godkin,  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
sketches,  and  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  President  EKot,  of 
Harvard.  Both  writers  are  courteous  and  manly  and  fair, 
though  both  regard  men  and  interpret  British  political  life 
as  Liberals  in  favor  of  Church  Disestablishment  and  of  Home 
Rule.  Where  there  is  warmth  and  fervor  and  intimacy,  it 
comes  from  like-mindedness;  and  while  this  is  more  frankly 
outspoken  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  it  also  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  color  of  Mr.  Bryce's  mind. 

Mr.  McCarthy  begins  with  the  present  Conservative  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  closes  with  the 
corresponding  Liberal  leader,  Campbell  Bannerman,  "C.  B.'*" 
He  can  praise  Mr.  Balfour,  but  must  speak  with  distant  re- 
spect. Still  more  so  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  there  is  reserve 
with  Lord  Rosebery.  He  openly  acknowledges  his  per- 
plexity at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  change  of  front,  a  delicate  but 
none  the  less  positive  way  of  conveying  his  opinions.  The 
attitude  toward  Henry  Labouchere  and  John  Bums  becomes 
warm  and  personal.  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce  are  coupled 
as  intellectual  and  literary  forces  in  public  life,  though  the  sec- 
ond as  yet  far  behind  the  former.  He  interprets  subtly  from 
his  point  of  view  the  causes  which  led  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  to  withdraw  or  be  dropped  from  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  liberal  habits  of  thoughts  are  much 
more  happily  interpreted,  and  this  gives  too  much  sameness  of 
color  to  the  sketches  read  one  after  another.  Mr.  McCarthy 
reiterates  the  same  point:  the  uselessness  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  impossibility  of  parliamentary  gifts  becoming 
developed  in  the  Upper  Chamber;  the  attitude  that,  whatever 
a  Secretary  for  Ireland  may  have  been  personally  or  may  have 
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done  in  any  case  he  could  not  possibly  succeed,  as  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  office  was  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule.  Such  repetitions  in  several  sketches  weary  by  their 
insistence. 

In  Mr.  Bryce's  book  the  two  longest  and  most  ambitious 
studies  are  the  first  and  the  last,  on  Disraeli  and  Gladstone. 
While  the  paper  on  Gladstone  is  naturally  the  more  sympa- 
thetic study  and  approaches  more  nearly  an  interpretation, 
the  paper  on  Disraeli  is  possibly  the  better  piece  of  literature. 
Mr.  Bryce  was  thrown  back  upon  himself  more,  had  to  think 
more  to  find  theories  that  would  account  for  the  phenomena 
and  explain  how  Disraeli  was  what  he  was.  Still  he  confesses 
perplexity,  and  ends  with  a  question  which  he  is  even  disposed 
to  answer  with  ''luck."  Apart  from  personal  difficulties  in 
this  case,  a  different  mental  attitude  raises  a  barrier  which 
Mr.  Bryce,  however  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  does  not 
always  succeed  in  getting  over.  This  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  two  articles  on  Sir  George  Jessd  and  Lord  Cairns. 
Lord  Cairns  is  admitted  to  be  the  gjreater,  yet  it  is  Jessel 
who  calls  forth  the  author's  ardor  and  whom  he  succeeds  in 
presenting  more  clearly.  Archbishop  Tait  and  Cardinal 
Manning  make  good  contrasts,  but  the  pictures  are  more  of 
an  external  nature,  and  with  Manning  at  least  there  is  ad- 
mitted reserve.  Bishop  Fraser  excites  more  warmth  as  a 
new  democratic  type  in  the  episcopal  office.  The  attitude 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  being  an  avowed  Home  Ruler,  toward  Pamell 
is  interesting.  He  is  acrid  throughout,  yet  complimentary 
at  the  close;  and  despite  the  subtle  drawing,  we  feel  we  have 
been  left  somewhere  in  the  dark.  In  some  of  the  references 
to  America,  however  acute,  there  is  also  a  slight  suspicion  that 
Mr  Bryce  labors  under  the  influence  of  certain  theories. 

No  one  will  deny  the  richness  and  interest  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
writing,  and  it  is  consequently  in  some  of  the  slighter  and 
non-political  sketches  that  we  perhaps  find  Mr.  Bryce  at  his 
best.  Certainly  the  personal  touches  give  the  great  charm 
to  the  book  and,  we  may  believe,  the  real  value.  There  is  a 
personal  tenderness  toward  Dean  Stanley,  though  we  may 
smile  at  the  Dean's  laxness  and  inconsistencies;  it  is  the  gen- 
24 
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uine  kindliness  of  the  man  we  are  made  to  see  behind  the 
sledge  hammer  blows  of  Freeman;  we  are  admitted  to  inti- 
mate talk  with  John  Richard  Green,  with  Robertscm  Smith, 
and  with  Edward  Bo  wen;  we  are  at  Oxford  with  Thomas  Hill 
Green  or  at  Cambridge  with  Henry  Sidgwick;  and  we  feel  we 
know  better  Anthony  TroUope,  man  as  well  as  novelist. 

Take  a  touch  like  this,  p.  120:  "When  E.  A.  Freeman  wrote 
a  magazine  article  denouncing  the  cruelty  of  field  sports, 
Trollope  replied,  defending  the  amusement  he  loved.  Some 
one  said  it  was  a  collision  of  two  rough  diamonds.  But  the 
end  was  that  Freeman  invited  Trollope  to  come  and  stay 
with  him  at  Wells,  and  they  became  great  friends."  Or  this, 
on  the  genesis  of  a  Saturday  Review  article,  p.  153:  "[J.  R.] 
Green  had  reached  the  town  of  Troyes  early  one  morning 
with  two  companions,  and  immediately  started  off  to  explore 
it,  darting  hither  and  thither  through  the  streets  like  a  dog 
trying  to  find  a  scent.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  examination 
was  complete.  The  friends  lunched  together,  took  the  train 
on  to  Basel,  got  there  late,  and  went  off  to  bed.  Green,  how- 
ever, wrote  before  he  slept,  and  laid  on  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning  an  article  on  Troyes,  in  which  its  characteristic 
features  were  brought  out  and  connected  with  its  fortunes 
and  those  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne  during  some  cen- 
turies, an  article  which  was  really  a  history  in  miniature." 

Here  is  an  admirable  criticism  of  Green's  "Short  History 
of  the  English  People:"  "The  book  falls  far  short  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Thirlwall  or  Ranke  or  Stubbs,  short  even  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Gibbon  or  Carlyle;  but  it  is  not  greatly  below  the 
standard  of  Grote  or  Macaulay  or  Robertson,  it  is  equal  to 
the  standard  of  Milman,  above  that  of  David  Hume"  (p.  159). 
Again,  it  is  quoted  of  Freeman  (p.  268),  "He  would  say  to 
Green,  *You  may  bring  in  all  that  social  and  religious  kind  of 
thing,  Johnny,  but  I  can't;'  "  and  in  his  love  of  exposing  im- 
postors in  the  salient  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  it  de- 
lighted him  that  he  had  "tossed  and  gored  several  persons'^ 
(p.  279).  It  is  in  passages  like  these  that  the  delightful  qual- 
ity of  Mr.  Bryce's  book  is  best  seen. 
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ZOLA'S  "truth"  and   MRS.  WILFRID  WARD'S  "THE  LIGHT 

BEHIND." 

Truth  (La  V6fM).    By  Emile  Zola.    TrantUted  bjr  Ernest  A.  Vizetelljr. 
1903.    New  York:  John  Lane,  the  Bodlejr  Head. 

This,  the  only  anthorized  translation  of  Zola's  last  work, 
has  been  carefully  and  lovingly  turned  into  English  by  his  de- 
voted disciple,  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  In  a  succinct  but  compre- 
hensive preface  Mr.  Vizetelly  admirably  summarizes  the 
volume,  and  with  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  own  per- 
sonal love  for  his  "dear  Master,"  throws  the  light  of  explana- 
tion on  many  points  possibly  obscure  to  the  nonresident  of 
France. 

"Truth,"  the  longest  of  Zola's  writings,  is  characterized 
by  Zola's  usual  methods  of  style — a  singular  minuteness,  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  descriptions  of  persons  itmmediately 
after  their  first  introduction  into  the  story,  a  tendency  I4>t  to 
tire  the  reader  when  characters  are  so  numerous  and  the  pen- 
portraiture  unfortunately  in  no  case  easy  to  visualize;  an  ab- 
solute frankness  in  expressing  his  facts  exactly  as  they  are; 
and  a  sledge  hammer  force  in  hurling  his  views  upon  his 
readers. 

The  volume  speaks  deep  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  an  intense  determination  to  fight  it  to  the  death. 
The  blows  are  particularly  aimed  at  the  Church  schools,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  Zola  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  great 
strides  toward  the  secularization  of  the  schools  that  France 
has  taken  in  the  past  few  months. 

While  the  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  it  is 
true  that  the  wretched  suppression  of  truth  in  Dreyfus's 
trial,  the  sufferings  of  his  imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island,  the 
dogged  perseverance  of  his  friends  at  home  until  his  release 
was  obtained,  and  the  galling  nature  of  that  release  form  the 
basis  of  the  history  of  Simon  the  Jew  schoolmaster. 

A  striking  fact  is  that  while  fighting  with  powerful  cour- 
age an  established  religion  and  even  anticipating  its  downfall 
and  banishment  from  home  and  school,  Zola  nowhere  men* 
tions  or  suggests  a  pure  religion  as  a  substitute,  and  one  u 
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conscious  as  he  reads  of  an  empty  place  and  of  the  impetus 
Zola  might  have  given  a  faith  had  he  had  one. 

From  an  abominable  murder  and  all  its  painful  results, 
from  intense  sufferings  under  poverty  and  injustice,  from  di- 
visions and  separations  between  husbands  and  wives,  from 
all  the  usual  Zolaistic  horrors,  there  is  at  the  end  of  this  book 
a  lapse  almost  into  idealism.  Zola,  as  though  unable  to  resist 
a  draught  of  pure  fresh  air,  gathers  together  his  storm-weary 
characters  and  gives  us  peaceful  pictures  of  happy  homes  and 
flowers  and  reunions  of  families  and  friends — ^the  young,  full 
of  love  and  hope;  the  old,  of  love  still  but  also  satisfaction* 

The  Light  Behind.    Bj  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head. 
London  and  New  York.    MCMIII. 

In  "The  Light  Behind"  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  given  us  a 
group  of  very  strongly  marked  characters  in  a  setting  of 
English  public  life.  If  not  in  all  English  books,  certainly  in 
those  that  come  to  us,  we  are  sure  of  at  least  one  good  thing 
— a  cultured  use  of  our  common  language.  Mrs.  Ward  adds 
to  this  a  singular  delicacy,  almost  elusiveness,  of  style  that 
just  at  first  tends  to  obscurity.  But  a  realism  that  feels  no 
necessity  of  laying  bare  in  hideous  impressionism  the  trage- 
dies of  life  has  its  own  strength,  an  uplifting  one  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  scope  of  the  story  is  limited  to  the  few  closing  months 
in  the  life  of  a  woman  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  much  older 
and  thoroughly  degraded  man  of  the  world.  She  must  al- 
ways have  been  frail;  at  any  rate  she  is  touchingly  spoken  of 
now  as  "so  physically  weak  and  morally  strong."  To  com- 
pensate for  the  emptiness  of  a  childless,  unloved  wifehood  she 
has  turned  to  her  husband's  estates,  and  there  in  schools  and 
libraries  and  hospitals  she  has  done  a  great  work.  Her  hus- 
band, Lord  Cheriton,  permits  this  unwillingly,  the  more  so 
that  his  Mephistopheles,  Colquhoun,  is  always  near  for  mo- 
tives of  his  own  to  degrade  farther  the  debauchee;  and  he  is 
even  successful  in  staining  in  the  eyes  of  others  the  woman- 
hood of  Lady  Cheriton,  marvelously  delicate  and  pure,  and 
pitifully  appealing  in  its  loneliness. 
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Mr.  Biddulph,  "head  of  one  of  the  chief  government  of- 
fices/' Mr.  Maurice,  a  prominent  parliamentarian^  Lady  Anne 
Massingham,  and  Henry  Dacre,  in  whose  making  all  are  eon- 
cerned,  are  the  remaining  characters  that  stand  out  strongly, 
though  Mrs.  Ward,  with  a  fine  power  of  characterization,  has 
brought  each  person  of  her  book,  however  insignificant,  well 
before  us.  She  is  gifted  with  remarkable  insight  into  hu* 
manity,  a  distinct  spirituality,  and  a  pure  view  of  life,  though 
knowing  it  well;  and  thus  we  live  with  her  people  and  follow 
with  as  real  a  grief  as  of  any  of  them  the  body  of  Lady  Cheri- 
ton  to  its  last  resting  place. 

SOME  RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  VOLUMES. 

The  series  of  "Handbooks  for  the  Qergy"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  while 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  clerg3rmen,  is  not  restricted 
in  its  purpose  to  them;  but  the  hope  is  expressed  by  the  editor 
that  it  may  be  of  interest  and  assistance  also  to  others.  Two 
recent  little  volumes  deal  with  present-day  problems  in  a  pres- 
ent-day spirit.  For  example,  "the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by 
Dean  Robinson,  of  Westminster,  may  be  characterized  as 
conservatively  critical.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  holds  that  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  made  use  not  only  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (which 
is  held  to  be  in  its  present  form  the  oldest  of  the  four),  but 
also  of  another  Greek  work,  which  is  negatively  characterized 
as  "the  non-Marcan  document."  He  also  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
The  indications  are  held  to  point  decidedly  to  St.  John  as  the 
author.  In  illustration  of  the  divergence  of  views  existing 
between  scholars  on  matters  of  Biblical  criticism,  we  note 
that  while  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  "Incarnation  of  the  Lord,"  holds 
to  the  theory  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Dr.  Robinson  (p.  18)  says:  "It  is  certain  that  our  St.  Mat- 
thew is  not  a  Greek  translation  of  an  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
book."  In  view  of  such  decided  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
matters  of  importance  in  the  sphere  of  Bible  criticism,  pru- 
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dence  would  seem  to  recommend  a  suspension  of  judgment 
as  to  many  of  the  points  which  are  now  under  discussion. 

The  style  of  the  handbook  on  Christian  Apologetics,  by  Dean 
Robbins,  of  Albany,  is  simple  and  attractive,  its  reasoning 
clear  and  well  sustained.  The  argument  in  its  successive 
steps  may  be  briefly  outlined.  Dr.  Robbins  rests  it  mainly 
upon  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ — "a  character  unrivaled 
in  its  beauty,  and  the  sway  that  it  has  gained  over  the  hearts 
of  men."  The  divine  claim  of  Christ,  next  considered,  is 
found  to  be  inseparable  from  His  character.  The  alleged 
fact  of  the  resurrection  then  confronts  us;  and  thus  we  are  led 
on  to  "the  trustworthiness  of  the  Christian  records"  and  the 
"witness  of  prophecy."  The  closing  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  including  the  practical 
fruits  of  Christianity  in  its  working  in  history  and  in  the 
world  of  to-day. 

In  "The  Law  of  Likeness,"  by  David  Bates  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.),  we  have  the  confessions  of  an  apparently  deeply 
religious  spirit,  who  yet»  after  a  Christian  experience,,  has 
failed  to  find  permanent  satisfaction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  creed  set  forth  in  these  pages  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  spiritual  striving  is  that  man  is  of  kindred 
essence  with  the  divine.  For  those  who  accept  and  find  com- 
fort and  support  in  the  Christian  faith  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
book  will  have  no  positive  message,  and  very  little  meaning; 
in  fact  the  impression  which  it  will  leave  upon  such  minds  will 
be  on  the  whole,  we  think,  rather  a  depressing  one. 

In  a  volume  on  "England  and  the  Church"  (Longmans),  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Kelly,  Director  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Mission,  the  AngHcan  Church's  calling  and  its  fulfill- 
ment are  considered  with  particular  reference  to  "the  increase 
and  efficiency  of  the  ministry."  Mr.  Kelly  notes  the  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  frequent  failure  in  ef- 
ficiency of  those  who  have  been  ordained.  He  endeavors  to 
find  the  cause  and,  if  possible,  the  remedy  for  this  condition 
of  things.  The  spiritual  meaning  and  power  of  vocation 
must  be  more  fully  realized  than  is  the  case  at  present;  and  the 
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methods  of  theological  training  need  a  thorough  revision. 
Such  are  Mr.  Kdly's  conclusions.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
very  earnest  spirit,  and  with  a  serious  apiMredation  of  the 
great  problems  which  confront  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  also  given  us  a  ''History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ/'  which  shows  a  strong  dogmatic  interest  as  well  as 
considerable  ability  in  handling  the  theological  issues  in- 
volved  in  the  cwitroversies  of  the  ancient  Church,  Volume 
II.  is  before  us,  covering  the  period  from  324  to  430  A.D. 
The  great  struggle  with  Arianism  is  treated  in  Part  I.,  while 
Part  II.,  entitled  "The  Close  of  the  Fourth  Century/'  deals 
largely  with  the  Western  Church.  Here  we  cannot  help 
noting  it  as  an  oversight  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  very 
important  contribution  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  have  observed  several 
typographical  errors:  p.  47,  line  6,  "5th"  for  "4th;"  p.  113, 
Tttrtullian;  p.  131,  line  1 1,  "its"  for  "their;"  and  a  little  beloWi 
"Eastern"  for  "Easterns."  On  p.  91  occurs  an  instance  of 
colloquialism — "they  got  him  out,"  meaning  "they  had  him 
(Hilary  of  Poictiers)  ejected  from  his  see." 

Two  recent  volumes  of  "The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology"  have  come  to  hand.  In  "Christian  Tradition'* 
Rev.  Leighton  PuUan  treats  in  a  scholarly  fashion  the 
leading  institutions  of  historic  and  catholic  Christianity. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  "The  New  Testament  ol 
Jesus  Christ"  (the  written  apostolic  tradition),  "The  Creeds/' 
"Apostolical  Succession,"  "Liturgies,"  Penitence  in  the  Early 
Church/'  etc.  The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  a  decided 
high-churchman,  but  the  historical  material  is  treated  with 
candor  as  well  as  thoroughness.  To  those  who  are  attracted 
by  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  the  book  may  be 
commended  as  presenting  in  a  concise  form  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information. 

In  "Sunday"  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Trevelyan  treats  of  one  of  the 
distinctive  institutions  of  historic  Christianity;  considering, 
first,  the  record  of  Sunday  observance  from  apostolic  times 
to  the  present  day;  and,  second,  the  principles  and  aims  of  this 
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observance.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  after  dis- 
cussing various  theories  as  to  the  origin  and  sanction  of  the 
religious  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  that  the 
Lord's  day  is  of  apostolic  authority — f.  ^.,  "of  very  high  au- 
thority indeed;  we  only  may  not  say  the  highest,  because  wc 
have  no  express  command  of  God  ordaining  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week." 

"God  and  the  Individual"  is  the  title  given  to  a  collection  of 
four  very  valuable  addresses  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford  (Dr.  T.  B.  Strong),  in  St.  Asaph's 
Cathedral  to  the  clergy  of  that  diocese.  They  present  a  carer 
ful  study  of  the  philosophic  theories  of  individualism  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
preface  contains  a  searching  criticism  of  Prof.  James's  "Va- 
rieties of  Religious  Experience,"  recently  reviewed  in  these 
pages;  a  book  which,  as  Dr.  Strong  holds,  proceeds  on  an  ex- 
treme theory  of  individualism  as  applied  to  religion.  This 
little  volume  will  repay  careful  perusal. 

"Gospel  Records  Interpreted  by  Human  Experience"  is 
the  outcome  of  wide  reading,  and  is  marked  (if  we  may  say  so) 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  spiritual  insight  as  well  as  beauty. 
We  cannot,  however,  accept  the  author's  principle  that  spirit- 
ual things  are  to  be  scientifically  discerned.  The  danger  in 
the  application  of  such  a  principle  is,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
what  is  specifically  Christian  will  be  evaporated  into  a  so- 
called  "religion  of  science,"  of  which  the  determining  factor 
will  be  not  revelation,  but  human  thought  and  speculation. 

"The  Glory  of  the  Cross,"  by  Rev.  John  Wakeford,  B.D., 
is,  as  its  title  might  indicate,  a  series  of  meditations  upon  the 
death  of  Christ.     Its  tone  is  reverent  and  its  matter  edifying. 

"Pastoral  Visitation,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Sava.cre,  a  recent 
volume  in  the  series  of  "Handbooks  for  the  Clergy,"  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions  to  clergymen  in  regard  to  an  important 
branch  of  their  work. 

In  "The  Church  of  England"  we  find  a  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  communion,  with  special  reference 
to  Romanizing  tendencies  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers.    The  joint  authors  are  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt, 
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Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone — the  two 
editors  of  "The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology." 
The  sound  principle  laid  down  is  that  "even  though  at 
the  Reformation  many  things  may  have  been  lost  which  we 
.  .  .  •  would  have  wished  to  retain,  still  it  is  not  open  to  an 
individual  cm-  individuals  to  reclaim  these  things  by  private 
enterprise." 

The  aim  of  "The  Invocation  of  Saints,"  by  the  second  of 
the  authors  of  the  above  pamphlet,  is  to  show  that  "the 
Church  of  England  left  open  the  "lawfulness  and  expe^ency 
of  that  limited  form  of  invocation  (in  private  devotioni  that 
is,  as  distinguished  from  public  worship)  which  asks  the 
saints  for  the  help  of  their  prayers."  W.  S.  Bishop. 


"why  the  mind  has  a  body." 

Prof.  Strong's  "Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body"  records  a  pro- 
test against  materialism  on  one  hand  and  phenomenalism  on 
the  other.  The  greater  amount  of  emphasis  which  he  lays 
on  the  second  shows  which  form  of  theory  he  thinks  most 
in  need  of  opposition.  His  argument  is  largely  metaphysical, 
and  at  points  invites  controversy.  For  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  distinction  between  things-in-themselves  and 
events-in-themselves  has  special  significance. 

Things-in-themselves,  he  tells  us,  and  events-in-themselves 
are  the  realities  symbolized  by  the  phenomena  known  to  us 
as  objects  and  physical  processes,  and  that  particular  physical 
process  which  we  call  brain-action  symbolizes  the  reality 
which  we  call  consciousness.  So  far,  good;  but  let  us  see 
whether  we  are  to  call  this  reality  a  thing-in-itself  or  an  event- 
in-itself.  Prof.  Strong  uses  the  former  term.  But  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  we  have  before  us  a  dead  brain,  possessing 
no  consciousness  whatever.  Since  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  our 
experience,  it  must  be  symbolic  of  a  thing-in-itself,  or  a  com- 
bination of  things-in-themselves,  existing  as  a  reality;  and 
since  on  Prof.  Strong's  hypothesis  the  chain  of  realities  is, 
like  the  chain  of  phenomena,  a  "locked  system,"  correspond- 
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ing  with  this  latter  link  by  link,  it  follows  that  no  new  reality 
or  thing-in-itself  can  be  introduced  into  the  one  because  the 
law  of  conservation  of  matter  demonstrates  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  the  other.  But  now  suppose  that  we  are  able  by 
galvanism  or  other  methods  to  set  up  in  that  dead  brain  the 
process  symbolic  of  consciousness — which  means,  of  course, 
only  that  the  things-in-themselves  corresponding  to  our  ap- 
paratus are  acting  on  the  things-in-themselves  correspond- 
ing to  the  combination  of  phenomenal  matter  which  we  call 
the  brain.  Consciousness  is  at  once  added  to  the  world  of 
realities.  As  a  thing-in-itself  or  an  event-in-itself  ?  If  the  for- 
mer, what  becomes  of  the  parallelism?  If  the  latter,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  exact  place  of  consciousness  in  an  evolution- 
ary series  whose  lower  members  are  things-in-themselves, 
symbolized  in  our  phenomenal  order  by  objects  and  never  by 
events. 

Again,  take  those  cases  when  a  part  of  consciousness  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  cortex.  In  the  phe- 
nomenal world  the  alteration  is  only  one  of  position;  what 
does  it  amount  to  in  the  real  world?  Either  the  chain  of 
things-in-themselves  has  lost  a  link,  without  any  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  phenomenal  matter,  or 
else  consciousness  is  not  a  thing-in-itself,  but  bears  the  same 
relation  to  things-in-themselves  that  brain-activity  does  to 
brain-matter,  which  conclusion  seems  not  to  be  just  the  one 
at  which  Prof.  Strong  would  have  us  arrive. 

But  these  obscurities  will  probably  be  made  clear  in  tlic 
other  book,  in  which  Prof.  Strong  promises  to  continue  the 
subject.  Even  in  that  case,  however,  a  last  word,  applying 
not  to  any  one  point  of  his  theory  but  to  its  bearing  as  a  whole, 
would  not  be  irrelevant.  That  the  "non-rational  leap"  must 
inevitably  have  a  place  in  any  theory  designed  to  be  ultimate, 
few  would  be  disposed  to  deny,  and  the  vigor  and  courage 
necessary  to  the  making  of  such  an  important  one  as  we  find 
Prof.  Strong  ready  for,  no  one  could  refuse  to  admire;  but 
one  may  still  question  at  what  point  of  an  inquiry  that  leap 
becomes  legitimate,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  answering, 
''After  the  facts  have  been  followed  out  to  their  uttermost 
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logical  conclusion."  One  feels  that  the  empirical  order 
should  be  transcended  only  after  being  completed  in  terms 
of  empiricism.  The  physiological  psychologist  who  discards 
scientific  weights  and  measures  before  he  has  applied  them 
rigidly  to  every  datum  of  the  case,  and  stated  the  result  in 
scientific  terms,  seems  to  make  his  leap  to  the  indemonstrable 
too  soon — too  soon  (as  in  Prof.  Strong's  case)  because  its  re- 
sult is  likely  to  be  his  entanglement  in  some  such  scientific- 
metaphysical  paradox  as  that  already  noted  concerning  con- 
sciousness as  a  thing-in-itself. 

The  late  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  in  one  of  his  essays,  said 
that  the  solution  of  any  problem  must  be  sought  at  the  point 
of  gfreatest  difficulty;  and  that  point,  in  the  present  inquiry, 
is  the  ultimate  relation  of  mind  and  body.  Prof.  Strong  has 
sought  to  do  away  with  the  break  which  most  of  us  find  at 
the  end  of  the  scientific  argument  by  finding  a  number  of 
(presumably)  smaller  breaks  in  the  course  of  it.  The  psy- 
chological soundness  of  the  process  by  which  he  finds  the 
transcendent  in  the  empirical  (in  the  cases  of  memory,  per- 
ception, and  the  cognition  of  other  minds)  is  perhaps  open 
to  question;  but,  aside  from  that  possibility,  he  appears  to 
have  changed  only  the  position  of  the  point  of  difficulty. 
The  man  who,  dissatisfied  with  scientific  reasons,  would 
transcend  them,  finds  himself  trying  to  span  a  crevasse  with 
a  rope  that  is  too  short;  to  bridge  the  gulf,  it  must  be  pieced 
out  with  metaphysics,  faith,  what  not.  The  adventurer 
trusts  himself  to  a  support  whose  one  end  is  fast  to  facts, 
whose  other,  knit  of  the  non-rational,  holds  to  what  he  would 
have  for  facts.  One  sometimes  sees  a  second  method  tried: 
to  make  the  great  gap  less,  the  rope  is  lengthened  here  and 
there  by  cutting,  and  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  faith,  meta- 
physics, what  not;  but  one  doubts  whether  your  bridge  is 
any  the  stronger,  and  meanwhile — ^you  have  spoiled  your 
rope.  C.  A.  Hardy. 


NOTES. 

In  its  initial  number,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  the  Re- 
view published  an  appreciative  notice  of  Walter  Besant's 
"London,"  which  had  then  just  appeared  in  book  form,  after 
running  as  a  serial  in  a  popular  magazine.      That  w(^ 
proves  now  to  have  been  merely  a  diversion  of  its  gifted 
author,  who  was  even  then  contemplating  a  far  more  serious 
survey  of  the  g^eat  city,  which  he  regarded  as  his  magmm 
opus,  and  by  which  he  most  desired  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity.     In  this  great  work  he  secured  the  cooperation 
of  certain  experts  in  different  departments  of  city  life,  but 
reserved  for  his  own  pen  the  general  history  of  the  city. 
Upon  his  part  of  the  work  he  had  expended  more  than  five 
years  of  continuous  labor  and  the  active  research  of  half  a 
lifetime,  and  happily  he  had  practically  completed  it  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death,  in  June,  1901.     That  portion  re- 
lating to  the  Eighteenth  Century  has  been  selected  for  im- 
mediate publication,  and  under  the  title  of  "London  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  (London,  Adam  and  Charles  Black; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.),  now  appears  in  a  sump- 
tuous quarto  volume  of  more  than  600  pages.     The  charac- 
teristic ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  really  began  with  the 
accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  and  continued  to  prevail  until 
the  Georgian  era  gave  place  to  the  Victorian.     Hence  Sir 
Walter  makes  his  eighteenth  century   conclude  with   the 
year  1837.     He  has  not  given  us  a  detailed  history  of  the 
city  during  this  period,  but  he  has  made  himself  a  delight- 
ful guide  through  the  city  of  those  times,  giving  us  pictures 
of  the  citizen  in  his  home,  of  the  places  of  amusement  and 
their  habitues,  of  the  courts  and  prisons  and  the  people  who 
frequented  them.     In  his  illustrations  he  has  drawn  largely 
on  Hogarth,  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  of  the  authors 
of  **A11  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,''  he  has  given  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  sociological  phases  of  his  subject. 


In  'The  Roll  Call  of  Westminster  Abbey''  (The  Macmil- 
lan Company),  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith,  who,  as  Miss  E.  T. 
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Bradley,  some  years  ago  wrote  "Annals  of  Westminster 
Abbey"  and  "The  Deanery  Guide  to  Westminster,"  now 
gives  a  more  comprehensive  volume  than  the  "Deanery 
Guide"  yet  less  bulky  than  Stanley's  "Memorials"  or  her 
own  "Annals."  It  is  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
notables  buried  or  commemorated  within  the  Abbey  pre- 
cincts, and  is  therefore  more  a  history  of  Egland  than  of 
the  Abbey.  It  is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  literature  of 
London's  great  Abbey,  and  the  five  ground  plans  folded 
within  its  cover  make  it  valuable  as  a  guidebook.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  full-page  illustrations  are  taken 
from  new  photographs,  and  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  cover 
correspond  to  the  colors  with  which  the  Abbey  was  draped 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

It  is  a  standing  question  how  far  the  early  discarded 
works  of  a  prominent  writer  should  be  disinterred  and  given 
afresh  to  the  public.  In  a  collected  edition  of  the  author's 
works  where  the  brand  "Juvenilia"  is  carefully  impressed 
and  the  greater  and  more  characteristic  work  is  present  for 
comparison  in  companion  volumes,  very  little  harm  is  done, 
and  a  sense  of  completeness  is  attained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
historical  and  critical  student.  When  published,  however, 
independently  in  a  detached  volume,  possibly  even  against  the 
wishes  of  the  author,  where  the  main  interest  is  necessarily 
the  name  attached  and  not  the  content,  the  objections  may 
be  serious.  And  this  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  "Early  Prose 
Writings  of  Jame  Russell  Lowell,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
Dr.  Hale,  and  an  Introduction  by  Walter  LittlefieW  (John 
Lane).  They  comprise  ten  essays  and  sketches,  eight  of 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Boston  Miscellany  and  two 
in  the  short-lived  Pioneer  which  Lowell  himself  edited. 
They  show  the  enthusiasms — and  extravagancies — of  theory 
and  literary  practice  of  a  young  man  of  wide  reading,  fine 
imagination,  and  high  ideals;  but  they  are  largely  flam- 
boyant. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  essays  on  the 
"Elizabethan  Dramatists,"  rejected  by  their  author  later, 
when  he  substituted  others  for  his  lectures  and  his  works. 
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Dr.  Hale's  introduction  is  brief  and  Mr.  Littlefield's  essay  ii 
enthusiastic,  but  the  reward  to  our  information  is  meager. 
The  editor's  excuse  is  that  these  early  writings  are  <rf  in- 
terest as  the  first  fruits  and  pledges  of  the  man  of  letters; 
and  that  if  they  add  nothing  to  Lowell's  fame,  they  also  do 
not  detract  ansrthing.  The  exterior  book-making  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  poet,  dramatist,  critic,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  has  collected  in  a  volume  his  "Views  and  Re- 
views: Essays  in  Appreciation"  (Scribner's)  relating  to  Art 
— a  companion  volume  to  the  one  pertaining  to  Literature. 
Many  of  these  Views  and  Reviews  of  art  history  and  artists 
are  mere  notes,  some  even  mere  impressions,  while  others 
have  greater  value.  The  little  volume  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  reference  book,  is  useful  for  looking  up  an  individual 
opinion  of  an  artist  that  one  may  chance  to  be  interested  in; 
but  it  is  hardly  interesting  as  a  whole,  certainly  in  the  de- 
tached nature  of  its  content  not  satisfying,  and  not  always 
illuminating.  It  is  an  expression  of  Mr.  Henley's  personal 
opinions  and  theories  and  pet  hobbies,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  last  bit  of  writing  on  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson — 
"Bob." 


Dr.  Charles  Waldstein's  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Theater 
Royal,  Cambridge,  England,  August  2,  1902,  under  the 
title  "The  Achievements  of  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
when  published  under  the  title  "Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" (Macmillan  Company),  proves  a  very  successful  experi- 
ment in  converting  a  spoken  lecture  into  an  essay  intended 
to  be  read,  while  preserving  as  far  as  possible  its  character 
as  a  lecture.  The  lecturer's  screed  is  that  the  term  art  is  not 
to  be  limited  in  its  application,  as  in  England,  to  painting 
and  sculpture,  perhaps  including  also  architecture;  but  in- 
cludes the  literary  arts,  music,  and  the  decorative  arts  as  well; 
and  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of  expansion  in 
art.  He  shows  this  expansion  to  have  been  both  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  art,  and  in  the  mode  and  vehicle  of  artistic  ex- 
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pression.  Very  wisely  was  this  lecture  chosen  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Extension  Syndicate;  very  wisely  has  it 
been  chosen  (if  such  be  the  case)  as  the  initial  volume  of  a 
series  of  handbooks  upon  the  subjects  of  the  twenty-five 
lectures  delivered  in  that  course,  all  relating  to  the  century 
which  has  but  recently  closed. 


Two  contributions  to  the  series  of  "Stories  of  Missions" 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company),  are  "Kwean  Sketches,"  by 
the  Rev.  James  S.  Gale,  B.A.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  Wonsan,  Korea,  and  "The  Transformation  of 
Hawaii,"  by  Belle  M.  Brain.  The  latter  is  "Told  for  Young 
Folks,"  and  deals  very  inadequately  with  the  history  of 
Hawaii,  religiously  or  politically.  This  is  due  to  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  author  by  the  youthful  class  of  read- 
ers she  has  had  in  view.  But  "Korean  Sketches"  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  wide  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  information  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  comparatively  little  is  known,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Gale  has  what  is  very  necessary  in  an  author, 
and  what  we  believe  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
successful  missionary  career — ^viz.,  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
A  right  sense  of  proportion  (which  is  necessarily  included  in 
the  other  sense)  enables  him  to  take  a  broader  view  of  his 
subject  than  that  of  the  professional  missionary,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  his  missionary  experiences  are  related 
dispose  us  to  a  higher  regard  for  the  missionary  work  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  Korea  than  we  should 
otherwise  have. 


A  very  valuable  book  on  "English  Verse — Specimens  Il- 
lustrating Its  Principles  and  History*' — ^by  Dr.  Raymond  M. 
Alden  has  just  been  issued  in  the  English  Readings  Series 
published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  It 
gives  in  convenient  form  a  large  amount  of  material  which 
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would  have  to  be  sought  in  almost  numberiess  books.  The 
whole  field  of  English  poetics  is  covered  in  an  adequate  wqr 
either  by  concrete  illustrations  or  by  references  to  authori- 
ties. No  teacher  of  English  who  pretends  to  give  a  conne 
on  poetics  can  afford  to  be  without  this  handbodc  Some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from  a  partial 
outline  of  the  chapters. 

Under  accent  and  time  are  discussed  and  illustrated  kinds 
of  accent,  time  intervals,  regular  and  irregular,  and  silent  or 
pause  intervals.  Under  the  chapter  headed  'The  Foot  and 
the  Verse"  are  illustrations  with  comment  of  iambic,  tro- 
chaici  anapestic  and  dactylic  verses  from  one  to  eight  stresses- 
with  various  combinations  and  substitutions.  Under  the 
discussion  of  the  stanzas  are  given  illustrations  of  every  typ- 
ical form  from  the  couplet  to  the  complex  lyrical  measures 
characteristic  of  the  period  of  French  influence  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Under  tone  quality  are  many  ex- 
amples of  alliteration  (organic),  assonance,  and  rime  of  van* 
ous  kinds.  The  historical  development  of  many  of  these  de- 
ments is  succinctly  stated  and  an  absence  of  dogmatic  state* 
ment  is  characteristic  of  the  interpolated  comments.  Part 
Two  treats  of  four-stress  verse  as  nonsyllable-counting  and 
syllable-counting;  five-stress  verse  in  the  Decasyllabic  Coup- 
let and  in  blank  verse;  six-stress  verse  and  seven-stress  verse 
in  the  Alexandrine,  Septenary,  and  the  *Toulter's  Measure.'^ 
The  Sonnet  and  the  Ode  are  given  special  treatment,  as  also 
are  the  imitations  of  classical  meters  and  imitations  of  arti- 
ficial French  lyrical  forms.  Part  three  is  devoted  to  a  notar 
bly  sane  treatment  of  the  mooted  question  of  the  time  ele- 
ment in  English  verse.  In  Part  Four  are  quotations  from 
authorities  from  Aristotle  to  Prof.  Gummere  on  the  place  and 
function  of  the  metrical  element  in  poetry. 

This  outline  will  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  nor  of  the  suggestiveness  and  san- 
ity of  the  comments.  The  whole  work  is  done  on  scholariy 
and  scientific  principles.  The  book  fills  a  long-felt  want  and 
will  doubtless  become  a  standard  class  room  reference  book. 
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MORS    ET    VICTORIA 

A    DRAMA    IN    THREE    ACTS 

Octavo,  cloth  extra.     Printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press,     pp.  120,  $1.20  net 

By  mail,  $1.28. 
^The  heroine  of  this  dramatic  poem  is  maid  of  honor  to  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Pcr- 
uted  at  the  court  by  the  attentions  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  she  flces^o  her  father's  castle 
place  herself  under  his  protection  and  that  of  her  lover.  But  her  lover  is  a  Huguenot, 
1  when  the  Duke  of  Guise,  following  the  girl,  fills  the  village  with  his  soldiery, 
young  min  declines  to  be  guided  by  prudence,  even  when  urged  by  his  mistress,  and 
^23  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Uttle  band  of  Huguenots  who  refuse  the  mass  and  sing 
iir  quaint  old  songs  of  worship.  The  Duke's  soldiers  massacre  the  helpless  Huguenots, 
d  the  heroine  chooses  to  die  with  her  lover,  who  has  persuaded  her  that  love  outlasts 
e  grave. 
^COLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOWN  BOY  AT  WESTMINSTER,  1849-1855. 

By  CAPTAIN  F.  MARKHAM,  late  Rifle  Brigade.  Demy  8vo.  With  Illustra- 
tions, pp.  xvi— 232.  $4.00. 
CovTENTs.  The  School  and  Precin'^ts — Dr.  Liddell—" Up  Grants" — Daily  Routine — Practical  Jokes 
1  Adventures — School  Servants — Shops  and  Shopkeepers — "In  Bounds"  and  "Out  of  Bounds"—* 
:>tball  in  "Green" — Yacht-building— "Water" — The  Barges — The  Pancake  Grease — St.  David's  Day 
:ch  JuinpinK — The  Westminster  Play — "Mills" — The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Funeral — Slcippins  up 
>vu — Speeches  and  Epigrams. 

tE  INDIA  OF  THE  QUEEN,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  the  late  Sir    WILLIAM  WILSON    HUNTER,   K.C.S.I.,    C.I.E.,    LL.D.,  etc. 

Hlited   by   Lidy   Ha^^TRR.     With   an    Introduction   by   Francis   Hbnry  SkrinB, 

Indian  Civil  Sirvice  (Retired).     8vo,  pp.  xviii-277.     $3.00  net.     By  mail,  $3.14. 

♦«♦  Uniform  with  the  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Hunter." 

C0VTENT8.  I.  The  India  of  the  Queen — II.  Popular  Movements  in  India — III.  The  Ruin  of  Aurancseb 
IV.  Fingland's  Work  in  India — V.  A  Ilivor  of  Ruined  Capitals — VI.  Our  Missionaries — VII.  A  For- 
Ltea  Oxford  Movement — VIII,  A  Pilgrim  Scholar. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  ASHLEY 
IE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGES:  a  Study  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

By  W.  J.  ASHLEY",  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  late 
Professor  jin  Harvard  University.  With  4  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  xx-364.  I4.00,  fiet. 
By  mail,  $4.20. 

CoxTENTa:  Lecture  I.  Introduction— II.  British  Coal  'Fields  and  Boards  of  Conciliation — III. 
ioe3  and  Waives — IV.  General  Hat«»s  and  their  Interpretation.  The  Hours  of  Labor — V.  American 
il  Fields  and  Joint  Atcreements— VI.  Th  •  Anthracite  Problem  {The  Recent  Strike,  etc.>— VII.  The 
»n  Industry  in  Great  Britain  and  .Vinerica — VIII.  The  Lefltal  Position  of  Trade  Unions. — Appbndices. 
^A.P9.  I.  The  Coal  Field-i  of  Great  Britain — II.  Sketch  Map  showing  Coal  Areas  Actually  Worked.in  the 
litad  States — III.  Railroads  Bnterinic  the  Anthracite  Fields  of  Pennsylvania — IV.  Ovrnership  of  the 
ithracite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
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HARD-MADE  PAPER  ISSUE 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  and  A  KING'S  LESSON 

By    WILLIAM     MORRIS 

Special  Edition.     Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper  from  Old-faced  Type,  with  a  repro<» 
tion  of  the  Frontispiece  from  the  Kelmscott  edition.      x6ino.       $2.00.* 

***  The  issue  is  restricted  to  250  copies, 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S.     A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 

By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii-96.     $1.00. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

THE  MINOR  MORALIST:   Some  Essays  in  the  Art  of  Everyday  Conduct. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  247.     $1.60  net.     By  miiil,  ^^i.-jo. 

"All  8PVPn  Ps«inyH  aro,  wo  think,  very  «'.»od;  two  of  thorn  seem  to  U!»  to  be  qtiite  charmiaj;.  biV.M 
roinmr)n  bciiso  ttn«l  hu.-uimr.  without  a  tom-h  either  cif  f<»iisi»ri<iusrie*3  or  cynicism.  The  paper  ua  'MisMx 
Ann'  (iescivo>«  t<^  ho  mid  with  serious  iittomiou." — SpKcrAToit. 

THS  CR033B3W:  Mili^eval  and  M^d-rn:  Military  and  Sporting;  its  Constmctifli, 
History,  and    Maai^emsnt,  with   a  Treatise   on   the  Balista   and    Catapult  of  tk 

Ancients. 

By  Sir   RALPH    PAVNH-GALLWEY,    Bart.     With   220  Illustrations   and  Pbm 

Royal  4to.     $25.00.* 

HAMPSHIRE  DAYS. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  Aiilhr)r  of  "xVaturc  in  Downland/'  etc.  With  47  IllustraiioBS 
from  Dniwings  by  Brvan  Hook.  Mrs.  H.  Hubbard,  etc.,  and  from  PhotographSL 
Svo,  pp.   xvi-314..     $T,. 60,  tut.     Bv  mail,  >;>.8o. 

JOU BERT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Bv  O.  CARICV  Im)STI':R.  E.R.S..  PVllow  and  Kineritus  Professor  of  Physics  in  l-ni- 
versity  CoUe.icc,  London;  and  AUERIvD  \V.  PORTER,  B.Sc.  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics  in  L'nivcrMty  Colloj^e,  f,ondnn.  Founded  on  Joitbert*s  "Trai*i 
Rl^mcntairc  d'Elcciricite."  Sijcond  Edition.  With  374  Illustrations  and  Da- 
Rrariis.     Svo,  pj).  xx->f)S.     S.v^o.* 

ELECTRIC  AND  M.AGNETIC  CIRCUITS. 

By  ELLIS  H.  CRAPPI;R,  M.r.i:.!':..  Hrad  of  tlio  l{lectrical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment in  llie  University  C'»lk-:;r.  SluiVu  Id.     Svo.  pp.  xii-^So.     $.:^.6o.* 

THE  LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  IRELAND.     Flood— Gratt an-— O'ConnelL 
By  the  Ri<;ht  H<.)ii.  W.  IC.  H.  IJXlvY.     Now  Edition.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  gilt  top. 
St.fM)  upf.      By  tn.'il  <>r  exj»r(-^,  >4.?5. 
This  Now  IMiti-n  i-  t;r«':itly  e;il:i!iri'l  an-!   ipwiittci,  and  cnnt.'iius  a  new  Introduction. 

PRACTICAL    HOME    MILLINERY. 

By  AMY  J.  REE\'I{.     Small  4l(\  toj  j)ai;e«;.     With  many  Diagrams  and  Illustrations. 

Si. Of"). 

Whilo  thi<  inariu.'il  is  intorul.-l  fir  tofhnii-;il  s.liooN  :in<i  cIhss'-'s,  it  is  hopeil  that  it  will  prove  >'alu»bl« 
to  tho  toa'^h^'-r  no  lo^'s  than  to  t!)-  -in-l'-Tit,  nr!<l  .-^riPiMoIIv  t"  tho  honic-workor,  by  whom  it  is  likely  to  be 
.•'Pprociatod.  The  author  s"i\~  ir  «h.-  >>-.-f:iii'  "It  \^Ui<\  hm  i-xhau.-tive  troatiso,  rather  it  ii*  only  a  mrth-^i- 
ical  arraritff'ini'nt  of  prinoii^lf^.  .  .  .  'I}i<'r«  :ue  irrinv ''U'^li  priiiJ^iph-*  th.it  no ver  ohange.  whatever  Aiiera- 

tion.s  fashij'ri  ilof;-«'f>s  of  ^r  vl"^.  ••^ .     \MiMt  >:iti-f:i(t i- tro-itor  than  that  of  finding  one«»lf  able  to  copy 

an  oxpon«»ivo  rnod»'l  nt  oiw  tliinl  'ln^  v>r-t  >>i  •  h--  o:i'.'in;il  ?"' 

AN  IVORY  TRAD:'.:<  in  NDRr:i  KENIA:  The  Record  of  an  Expedition  through 
Kikuyu  to  Galla-Land  in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  Account  of  the  Rendili  and 
Burkeneji  Tribes. 

By  A.  ARKELLHARDWICK:,  E.R.rr.S.     With  23  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

and  a  M;ip.     .sv«").      >s.no. 

Hc-iidi'-  .r.-r  s  :,,,  ;..-,■, .m-  !  ■  f  two  li;^!.'  knonii  Nfiic-.Ti  fti»>t>'-.  \v}|..so  origin  in  ft.s  yot  wrapno<l  in 
niVHtHry.  tin'  :iii:li'i-  ;■■';-  .  f  \'.i-  trials  and  <lilln-ult u--  !•>  l»e  »!ncounten'd  In  the  endeavor  to  obtain  that 
rapidly  vai'-'^innK  (".n.n-ilit  v.  ivi.ry. 

"A  fn-Oi  .ind  nicv  'i^-fount  of  r\  \v-\^\iiwr  :u<.I  c\^.\,,'\\  ir  trii^  in-i.Ic  i'l  19n()  ....  In  Rpite  of  th«»  msnt 
hard.-'hip^  ai.-.i  d:.i!,:.'T.  •li,ir  o.  f,-;;  Mi.-  on-iy  ■ -;•■■:  1.  i-.- Im-.:i.i<' .>!'  tli.-'i:  -Mr.  Ilardwi.-k  and  his  friei-.i* 
hM»»:ii  to  havo  f>'!lv  :ioi  r.-.-  m'.v]  tI,.^  f;.  ,'  :.:•■  m,,!  ni;ii.y  '"i~  i:,,i!'-  .!:-=  .  f  i.li.«  jcro;it  wlMonio.ss  Wtwofii  Tan* 
and  tht--  \V;i^     Vvint,  M-id  !i.-  m-'kf--  In-;  ir:i.'.M-    -irr--  i--    ■        •^",    yr'i   m*  "  -Sror-iMAN. 

"\Vf  -riiiriN-  li  •..■  ili't  f  .■•  -ii.'  olc.-ui^  f  !i.  •  tc'  ..A  .,.'!'  Mr  AiiKi.LL-U.vHPwirK  will  oonrnw 
hi«i  advent -irrw:.,  j..ur  i.-y>-.  vm'—.:i-  <:J,>\\-  \<..-n  t  li.-;.-  ,h  ,  l  ,\-.  ;,iil  wn'f  o....ks  .-d^out  thorn.  Ho  is  o:» 
of  iho  lUMHf  pli-!"*'i'.ii  -^joiy  T. •!!.■:■-.  :ind  .Xfrna"-'  o-.sn  w -t.-lio-y  !'i'k-  'v\  h'\^  ink-lu^rn.  .  .  .  W..  ran  only 
HU-n  Mil  })V  -ayiriij  th-it  he  hi«*  ^ivon  tis  a  j.)f;rin  mont  :i  llitiou  !■»  ih>'  lil»rary  of  travel  ami  one  io  b« 
pla.od  in  it!«  brijihto-t  »nd  mo^t   ori»<»rf  liuin^;  .loi't i'>M*." — I*all  Mall  (Iazkttb. 
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OCIAL  ORIGINS.     By  ANDREW  LANG,  M.A..  LL.D.,  and  PRIMAL  LAW.    By  J.  J. 

ATKINSON.     8vo,  pp.  xviii-312.     $3.60  net.     By  mail,  $3.80. 

Mr.  Atrinsom's  work  deals  with  his  theories  as  to  the  origins  of  human  society,  and  especially  as 
)  the  marriage  relation.  These  are  ba»ed  on  his  knoMrledffe  of  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  among 
rhom  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  Mr.  Lano  has  edited  this  part  of  the  book,  and  his  own  part 
f  it  is  of  the  nature  of  introduction  and  commentary. 

OLONIAL   AND    CAMP    SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE  VIVIAN  POORE,  M.D.  (Lond),  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London,  etc.  With  1 1  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  44.     $0.90. 

"The  Sanitati<m  of  Camps,"  ** Flies  and  the  Science  of  Scavenging,"  "Trenches,"  "Vegetation  and 
tiltivation."  "Kitchen  Refuse."  "Flies  and  their  Multiplication,"  "Chemical  Disinfectants,"  "CoUec- 
,on  of  Hain-water,"  "The  Housing  of  Animals,"  and  "The  Construction  of  Wells"  are  some  of  the  sub- 
lets discussed. 

►RINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART,  THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.  New  Edition.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-476.     $2.25  net.     By  mail,  $2.42. 

*♦♦  The  text  of  this  work  has  been  revised  by  the  Author,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  in  a  cheaper 
>rm  as  that  which  was  published  by  Mesrs.  Goupil,  with  illustrations  in  their  Illustrated  Series  of  Hia- 
>ncal  Volumes. 

"The  production  of  Mr.  Lano's  Goupil  monograph  on  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  at  a  cheap  price, 
I  an  event  of  importance,  as  the  volume  not  only  exhibits  the  Author  at  his  best,  writing  con  amore,  yet 
ith  excellent  judgment,  on  a  favourite  subject,  but  also  embodies  a  large  amount  of  matter  from 
KK>rds  previously  unused.     The  value  of  these  sources  has  already  been  perceived  by  other  historians." 

— Athen<«dm,  Londou. 

HE  LAND  OF  THE  BOXERS;   or,  China  Under  the  Allies. 

By  Captain  GORDON  CASSERLY,  Indian  Army.  With  15  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.     8vo.     $4.00. 

"An  extremely  entertaining  and  valuable  book.  Captain  CasserI'Y's  narrative  is  picturesque  and 
raph^<^  It  gives  a  very  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  principal  military  operations  during  the  cam- 
aign." — Daily  Nkws  (London). 

"An  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  Captiiin  Cvsserlt's  experiences  in  that  stringe  land,  written 
ith  the  trained  observation  of  u  soldier  and  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  wield 
is  pen  as  well  as  his  sword.  Circumloctition  and  verbiage  are  agreeably  absent ,  and  Captain  C.\S9ERLT, 
I  plain,  soldierlike,  but  appropriate  and  well-chosen  langu.age,  carries  his  readers  right  into  the  middle 
f  the  action." — Daily  Telegraph  (Loudon). 

BUNION  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  CARSON,  Author  of  "A  Eucharistic  Eirenicon."  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  258.     $2.50. 

CoNTKXTs:  The  Evolution  of  Catholicism — A  Moderate  View  of  Papal  Infallibility — The  Social 
spect  of  Oinfcsi^ion — The  Kennels  of  Christ — The  Kenosis  of  the  Churcn — The  Maternity  of  God — 
he  Personal  Factor  in  Religious  Belief — Anglican  O>ncessions  on  the  Invoc.ition  of  Saints — The 
'UionaU  of  Saint  Worship.  Ar)l>en<lix  on  tlie  Non-Infallible  Dogmatic  Force  of  ths  R'l'.l  Apoatolicas 
urar  of  Pope  Lko  XIII.  C^mdemniog  the  Valitlity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Krgl  md. 

*»*  Of  these  Essays  I.  has  been  rewritten,  and  very  considerably  enlarged,  on  the  b-.tsia  'f  an  article 
I  the  Weekly  Rk(5I.ster.  III.  and  IV.  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  in  a  slightly  diffe-ent  form 
II..  VIII.,  and  IX.  appeared  in  the  .\MKRirAN  Ecclksi.vstical  Uevikw. 

HE  BLESSED  LIFE:    Devotional  Studies  of  the  Beatitudes. 

By  the  Rev.  JESSE  BRETT,  L.Th.,  Chaplain  of  All  Saints'  Hospital,  Eastbourne, 
Author  of  "Aniina  Christi,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     $1.00. 

fjan^boohs  tor  tbc  Clerks 

;dited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows  Barking  by  the 

Tower. 
UTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  THOMAS  B.  STRONG,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.     $0.90  net.     By  mail,  $0.96. 


HE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  DOLLING. 

By  the    Rev.  C.   E.  OSBORNE,  Vicar   of   Seghill,  Northumberland.     Demy    8vo, 

with  Portrait,  pp.  xv-357.     $5.00. 

"Mr.  OsROR.VK  may  be  cf)ngratulated  on  having  produced,  within  a  year  of  Father  Doluno's  death, 
biography  of  moderate  compaH.s  and  of  the  very  deepest  interest." — QDARniA.N  (London). 

li  C3aii:3  OF  E:^:tL\ND:   an  Appsal  to  Facts  and  Principles. 

13/  th?  R?v.  \V.  C.  E  NEVVBOLT,  MA.  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
R-v.  OVRVVELL  STONE,  M.A,  Principal  of  Dorchester  Missionary  College  Editors 
of  "The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology."     8vo.     $1.00. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BT  MRS.  WALFORD 
STAY-AT-HOMES. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "Mr.  Smith,"  "The  Baby's  Grandmotlier,''  ete. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $1.50. 
*'Mr8.  Wai«pobd,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  oontradiction,  now  stands  at  the  haad  of  that  dvia* 
dling  company  of  minor  English  novelists  whose  right  to  a  modest  place  in  the  annals  of  Knpglish  titertton 
is  incontestable,  because  to  a  thorouffh  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  they  almost  invariably  <kil 
— English  upper-class  and  upper-middle-class  life — they  add  a  sound  technique,  because  their  work  ii, 
in  its  own  minor  way.  sound  art.  The  reader  will  be  rewarded  by  a  clever  plot,  and  soma  people  wcxtk 
knowing,  people  well  born  and  people  'smart/  but  with  no  'birth'  to  speak  of,  people  narrow  withtfai 
narroMmess  of  a  stagnant  county — 'Stay-at-ilomes,' — and  people  broad-minded  with*  the  experieccf 
of  social  life  in  London  and  on  the  Continent.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  of  fine  charaeter.  sret  vex^  hosui 
withal  in  her  loyalty  and  inexperienced  bewilderment ;  the  adventuress  is  a  dainty  bit  of  feamninitj.  1 
brave  little  social  struggler,  a  mixture  of  good  and  not  very  black  evil,  a  real  product  of  present-dij 
cosmopolitanisin,  which  allows  monev  to  buy  so  many  things,  in  an  old-fashioned  county  circle  as  «■ 
as  in  London,  in  Homburg  and  on  the  Riviera.  Average  well-bred  people,  these,  with  prejudices  the 
are  but  exaggerations  of  80und  old  principles  and  social  ways  of  doing  and  seeing,  happy  people,  too. 
with  everything  to  make  thorn  contented.  Sunshine  prevails  in  their^ives,  and  it  colom  toe  mood  oltk 
reader  who  follows  their  adventures  in  'Stay-at-Homes.'" — Thb  Ma.il  akd  ExpRxaa. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  "  SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH  RJf." 

ALL   ON   THE    IRISH   SHORE:    IRISH   SKETCHES 

By  E.  (£.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS,  Authors  of  "Some  Experiences  of   as 
Irish  R.M.     With  illustrations  by  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE.     Crown  8to.     S1.50. 

"The  paramount  duty  of  a  reviewer  in  dealing  with  this  happily-named  volume  is  one  of  extroBC 
simplicity — namely,  to  advise  any  one  who  loves  wit,  humour,  horses,  and  Ireland  to  procure  it  without 
delay.  The  mere  fact  that  it  i.sby  the  joint  authors  of  *Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.*  willdoubtles 
prove  a  ready  pasv'port  to  the  affections  of  all  who  have  rend  and  re-read  that  modem  classic.  .  .  .  Vn 
volume  lends  itself  readily,  nay.  irresistibly  to  quotation,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  discount  the  pleasure ci 
the  reader  by  taking  further  toll  of  these  fasoinatinK  r>agea.  in  which  Miss  Somervili«e  and  Miss  Hiira 
have  once  more  proved  their  claim,  not  only  to  a  front  rank  among  living  writers  of  fiction,  but  to  the 
foremost  place  among  himiourists  of  their  sex." — Thk  Spectator  (I/ondon). 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS 

THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

THE  SILVER  FOX.     Crown  8vo.     $1.00. 

SOME    EXPSRIElfCES   OF   AN   IRISH   R.M.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

LIMITED  EDITION. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Collected  by  HENRY  WOTTON,  Kt.,  from  the  best  authors  and  examples.     Royal 
i6nio,  boards.     $3.50  Tiei. 

♦*♦  This  Edition  is  reprinted  from  the  first  imprc.'*.sion.  printed  at  Ixindon,  in  1624,  by  John  Brl; 
with  tlie  addition  of  the  Dedication  to  Prince  Charles,  and  the  note  on  p.  70,  which  have  been  taken  frwn 
the  original  draughts,  in  the  copy  presented  by  the  Author  to  the  Prince,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  issue  is  limited  to  350  copies,  and  is  printed  at  the  Chiswirk  Press  on  hand-made  paper  Bimilir 
to  that  used  for  the  Kelmscott  Press  books.  The  ornaineuts  are  designed  by  Herbert  P.  HoaKE  for 
Miss  S.  T.  Pridkadx. 

THE    ANNUAL    REGISTER:   A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the 
Year  1902.     Svo.     $6.00.* 

The  First  Part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  n  r<^sum«^  of  the  Political  History  of  Elngland  during  the 
year  1902.  The  events  of  Parliuinentur>'  life  are  noted,  and  the  principal  speeches  summarised.  Foreign 
and  (>)lonial  History  are  aUo  dealt  with. 

In  the  Second  Part  a  Chronological  Summary  is  given  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  both  foreign 
and  dome.'^tic;  this  is  followed  by  a  Retrospect  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  an  Obituary  of  Emi* 
nent  Persons. 

A  full  Index,  which  is  an  important  *"eature  of  the  book,  adds  very  materially  to  its  value  as  a  worit 
of  reference. 

♦**  Volumes  of  the  Annxtal  Reoister  for  the  ye.ars  1803-1 9;H  can  still  be  had. 

AN   INTRODUCTORY    STUDY   OF   ETHICS. 

By  WARNER  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology  in  the  University 

of  Chicago.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii-383.     $1.60.* 

CoNTENTa:  Introduction:  I.  The  Scope  and  Method  of  Ethics — II.  The  Ethical  Problem. — Part 
r.  Hedonism:  III.  Empirical  Hedonism,  The  Ethifs  of  Happiness — IV.  Scientific  HedoQism:  The 
Ethics  of  Self-Presorvatioii — V.  Hedonistic  Social  Th.^ory — VI.  Hedonism  as  a  System  of  Philosophy — 
VII.  Hedonism  and  Common  Sense — VIII.  Ho«lonistic  Social  Theory  and  Common  Sense. — Part  II. 
Idealiarn:  IX.  Intuitionism:  The  Ethics  of  ConM^ence  — X.  Rationalism:  The  Ethics  of  Principle — 
XI.  Salf-Realisation:  Th^  Ethics  of  Purpose— XII.  Kkalistic  Sx-ial  Theory— XIII.  Idealism  as  a 
System  of  Philosophy— XIV.  Idealism  and  Common  Sen.-^o — XV.  Ideali><tic  Social  Theory  and  Common 
Sanaa. — Paht  III.  Hedonism  and  Idealism:  The  Moral  Situnlion:  XVI.  Th-?  Situation  from  a  Meta- 
physical Standpoint — XVII.  The  Situation  from  an  Evr^bitiona'-v  Standn>int — XVIII.  The  Praotioal 
Moral  Attitude — XIX.  Concrete  Illustration  of  the  Moral  Attitude — Indkx. 


THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Edttrd  by  the  Rev.  W.  C,  K,  KMwaoLT,  M.A.,  Cviqn  and  Chjuicellor  af  Sl  Paul't,  ud  thi 
Rev.  Darwell  Stonk,  M,A,,  Prlndp&t  of  th#  MLuLoaAry  College,  Darcbc«ter.  A  Serin  of 
Volumei  deftllti^  with  FracttcAl  ThftoJogy*  af  which  the  object  mtid  scope  Li  Ics  tupply  iotat 
Cftr4fuliy  considered  teachtng^  on  matter ■  of  rt^iglon  to  that  1  V||e  body  ol  devout  Uymea  who 
attend  our  churches,  bat  hare  not  the  nsccHiAry  time  to  itudy  the  ieamed  tr«at1teft  wKich  tp^ 
peat  to  the  theologian.    Crowd  £vo«     Each  volume,  price.  Si .40  ftiri.    Bf  nuili«  $1,^* 


RELIQION«  By  the  Rev.  %V.  C.  B.  Nkw^ 
■otT,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
Pitil'i, 

HOLV  BAPTISM,  By  the  Rpv,  Dakwill 
Stottb,  M.A.,  Prltie]{iat  of  the  MIfilonary 
CoUeget  Dorchester. 

COr^PIRriATION.  By  tKe  Right  Rev.  A.  C. 
A.  Hitt.,  D.D.,  Bishop  ol  Veitnont. 

HOLY  nAtRIMONY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Kkoii  UtTL*,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

THE  HIJTORV  OP  TMB  BOOK  OP  GOH- 
nON  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  Lpightow 
PiXLAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's College,  Djdord. 

THE  INCARNATION.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V, 
S.  SCK,  M.A.,  St.  Andnwi,  Bethnai  Gr«en. 


PRAVeR,  By  the  Rev.  A^THUa  }.  Worl- 
t^tuoiL,  M.A.,  CanoD  and  Chancellor  of 
Truro. 

PORBION  niS6ION5,  By  the  Right  Kev. 
K.  T.  Chuhtom,  D.D.,  lortoerly  Bl*hop  of 
Naassu. 

TUB  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION.  By  the 
Rev.  LaioKTOM  PvllaWj  M.A,,  Fellow  ol 
St.  John  Baptist' i  College,  Oxford. 

SUNDAY*  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Tk-^VBLVAM. 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmls- 
ater. 

HOLV  0RDBR3*  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whit- 
KAJA,  M.A.,  Principal  ol  Cnlham  College, 
Abingdon,  [Shortly. 

l>BVOriONAL  BOOKS*  By  the  Rev. 
Ckarl^  BoDiKaroNj  Canoti  and  Tr«aiiirer 
of  Lichfield.  [Shortly. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY, 

A  SORIBS  OP  VOLUnES  oeAUNO  WITH  VARI0U3  AtPBCTS  OP  CLERICAL  LIP8 
AND  WORK*  Edited  by  the  Rev.  AnTwym  W,  Roumtoj*,  B.D.,  Vicar  ol  AUh^llows, 
Barking  by  the  Tower.    Each  volume  ta^o.    Price,  90  cents  m*i.    By  mail,  96  eenta. 

The  purpose  of  the  wrltt^rs  of  the  voltiraei  of  ttila  awles  will  he  to  pt-es^nt  in  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive WAV  i\\9  respoi^i  si  bill  ties  and  opportonltleg  of  the  clergy  of  to-davi  sod  to  offer  such 
piractical  guidance,  in  regard  both  to  jlmi  and  ttj  methods,  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be 
valuable. 


THB  PERSONAL  LIFE  OP  THE  CLSROV- 

By  the  Editor. 

PATRtSTlC  STUDY.  By  ths  Rev.  M.  B. 
SwxTXt  I>.13.,  Raglus  Proleisorftf  Dl¥lnity 
la  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  mN13TRY  OP  CONVERSION.  By 
the  Rev.  A.J.  Ma*oh,  D.D.»  Lady  Marga- 
ret Proleosor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridgs  and  Canon  of  Canlerbury. 

PORBION  niSSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
RurmT  IL  Montgomert,  tiJD.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  TasDianli,  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  In 
Portlgo  Part»i 

THE  STUDY  OP  THB  OOSPELS.  By  the 
Very  Rev, J,  Aruitaoe  Rf3&|^r«0^t,  D.D.^ 
Dean  of  Westminster  ind  Chaplain  In  Or- 
dinary to  the  King. 


A  CHRISTIAN  APOLOOBTIC*  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Wilh^rd  L.  Ro»BlHi»  D,D., 
Dean  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Aulhoe  of  "An 
Kaoay  toward  Faith." 

la  Pi-ep«ratioa. 

PASTORAL  VISITATION.  By  thi  Rev. 
H.  B.  Savaok,  M.A..  Viear  of  South 
Shield!. 

TIIE  3TUDV  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY*  By 
tbe  Rsy.  W.  B.  Collihs,  M.A.,  Prole«or 

ol  BctleaiastlBil  History  In  King's  Coll^*  , 
London,  and  Chairman  ol  tha  Church  Kli- 
tmlcal  Society. 

8CIBNCB  AND  RBUOIOII.    By  the  Rev. 

P.  N.  Waqgxtt,  M.A.,  of  the  Society  o! 
St,  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley. 
AUTHORITY  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP 
OBBDlBNCB.     By  the    Very  Rev.  T.    B. 
SraoMO^  B.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 


LOIieilAXS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  91  ind  93  FIttli  Aienaa.  Niw  York. 


Houlhtofi,  Mifflia  ®  Co/s  New  Books 


THE  RIGHT  PRINCESS 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham 
The  be&t  etory  Mrs.  BurnhAiii 
hnt  ever  written,— CAicn^j-o  Inter 
Octan.     $i.S°- 

A  5EA  TURN  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricb 
A  half  dozen  ttori«  told  dril- 
catel /  aad  cnterUtnmgly,  with  ■ 
Jot  of  fresh  fun  and  humor — New 
Tork  Sun.    $1.35. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
BEECHES 

By  Baroness  Von  HtrrrBN 

A  delicloui  hit  of  Action.    %  i  .2%, 

AVERY 

By  ELtJSABKTH  Stuart  Fhblpb 
A  powerful  little  story^  rank* 
ing  with  the  belt  this  author  hat 
ever  written-^-i^^j/otf  Adveriistr. 
$u 

THE  STRONGEST 
MASTER 
By  Helen  Choate  Prikcx 
A    charming     story  ^-the    au- 
thor** best  work. — Baliimore  Sun. 
$1.50. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  SAINT 
By  Arlo  Bates 
A  wonderfully  clever  piece  of 
fiction .  —  N'askt'ille  Amfriazn, 
$i.Sa 

MISS  MUFFET'S  CHRIST- 
HAS  PARTY 

By  Samuel  M,  Crothers 
A  truly  delicious  little  book» 
over  which  humor  playtltke  per* 
petual ,  twinkling  sunbeams. — Bi^s- 
ton H*ru!d.  Profusely  illuitfatcd, 
$1  net.    Postpaid,  $1,08. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  POSIES 

By  Abb  IE  Far  well  Broww 
Such  a  gift  as  has  not  come  to 
the  children  since  Stevenson^s 
death, — AV^'  J't^rk  Times,  IlJua- 
trated  by  Fanny  Y,  Cory*  %i  met. 
Poitpald,  $ijog. 


NEW  FRANCE  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND 

By  John  Fiske 

A  faftcinating  m  1  n  g  H  n  g  of 
chronicke  and  cri  ticiam  .—Brik&klyM 
Bagle.    $1.65  Hff/.    Postpaid,  $1,81. 

LONGFELLOW 

By  T«omas  Wentworth  Hto- 

GIKSON 

In  iht  Amtritam  Mtn  of  LHtsrs 
Series, 

Graceful,  dignified,  and  ade- 
quate biography.— CAiVfljfO  P&st. 
With  a  portrait,'  $1,10  ngL  Pott- 
paidf  $t.20, 

HAWTHORNE 

By  Georgb  E,  Woouberry 
/«  £k*  American  Men  0/  Letters 

Series, 

A  model  in  literary  critlcistn. 
— Ckicag^a  Ckromde.  With  a  por* 
trait,  $1.10  wfA     Postpaid,  $1,20. 

LITERARY  VALUES 

By  John  Burroughs 
This  book  contains  a  feait  f©r 
any  one   with    literary   taatei*^ 
Ckkag^o  Record  Herald.    $  1  *  i  O  Kr/ . 
Postpaid,  $t.20, 

MOLIERE 

By   LROM   H.  VlNCEKT 

A  Uttle  volume  which  will  rank 
high  among  critical  appreciations 
of  the  world'a  literary  worthies. 
—Bmion  7>(tMscri/t.  85  cents, 
net     Postpaid,  91  cents. 

UNDER  COLONIAL 
COLORS 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
A  heroic  and  spirited  storT  of 

Arnoid^s  Expedition  to  Quebec. 

Illustrated.    $1.20  ^cf,    Pofirpaid. 

THE  CHAnPION 

By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
A  boy's   story,  and  a  notably 
good   one. —  FA*  Outlook.     Fron- 
tispiece.     $i.2p    net.      Postpaid, 


Houghton,  Mifflin  4L  Co..  Bo^toa  and  New  York 


Some  Books  of  General  interest 


I 


A  VotumM  of  BsliMs-LtUrds  by 
ARTHUR  ACHESON 
Slukcspctre  tad  the  Rtvil  Poet 

With  portraJtB  of  &liiLke§pe«Te  §kDd 
0eorge  Chapman,  and  s  Bfliectlaii  from  the 
worka  of  Ch«pm«Q,  iStsao.  Boftrdfl^  tlM 
net, 

Mr.  Adheiaon  seeka  to  proTe,  in  hlB  able 
and  e&tertftlBfng  moni-»KT-4pU.  ttmt  Oe^rge 
ChApmAn,  poet  and  playiiVTl^ht,  ^aa  tne 
douMstponuT  with  wliom  " 
ileigD«a  to  tdnch  Unoea. 


/I  Biblhphfk  Volume  by 

JOHN  COBBIN 
A  New  PoUfiit  of  Shakespcafe 

With  Apodal  ref^reooe  to  the  9cK»lled 
Droeahont  Original  and  the  Ely  Falac« 
Portrait,  With  five  illnatratloEm.  Square 
Hum.    Boarda.  ^L25  jitt. 

Iv Iht  tiiii  Author:  ''lU  flliiBtthii  liPlit  " 

Mf.  Corbin  hae  investigated  penonallj 
the  Tartonfl  «oi-d<KMtt  w>rtr»ita  of  Shake- 
epeare  In  England,  and  comes  to  a  new 
oonotnaion  with  regard  to  one  hitherto 
considered  anthentio. 


New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle 

A  Collection  oi  Hitkerta  tJnpabliibc^  Letteti,  tdtted,  irit^  ifi  Ittfo^DCttob  b? 
SIR  lAMES  CHICHTON  BROWNE 

Wfih  NoU3  by  Thomas  Carlylt  and  hit  NiphiW,  AUiaudit  CatlyU 

Prof  use]  J  illustrated  ia  photogravuTe  and  Uthograplij  from  hitherto  un- 
reproduoed  orlginala. 

Ill  twa  volnmej.     Byckfam.     8vo*     Boied.     f 6  n^t 

(To  be  followed  In  the  fall  bj  **  Kew  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlfle.'*) 
Mr.  PxBicif  Fayos  Bdccmm^j  in  The  Dial:  "A  freah  inatallment of  tbeae  plqnant  lettera 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  Mm.  Carlyle'a  admirere.  Bha  ia  aa  bright  and  ent^r- 
talatng  here  m  In  the  earlier  pnhtbhed  ccrreapondence.  ,  .  ,  A  moat  obarmlng  And 
impreeeite  work  of  Ilteratnre-  .  .  .  The  two  Tolumea  are  of  exi^ellent  workmanship, 
the  elear  type  and  finely  eieeuted  portralta  being  a  delight  to  the  eye,'* 


I 


A  N*ii)  NatuM  Book  by 
CHARLES  GOODRICH  WHITING 
Wtlki  m  New  EagUnd 

with  M  full-page  illoAtratlona  firom  pho- 
tc>gf«pbe.    8to.    $IM  ntt. 

The  pame  anthor'a  charming  rolome, 
»*Tbe  Sannterer  *'  together  with  the  well- 
known  colnmna  in  the  SpringAtid  Repub- 
lie4tn.  makes  Mr.  Whiting  f amlM&r  to  read- 
era  as  a  poet  and  eoaayiat  drawing  Ma  In- 
Bplration  from  natnre, 


Aa  IisUrssting  Stvdy  by 

EDMUND  1.  CARPENTER 

Tfce  Amcfkiii  Advance 

A  Btndy  In  Territorial  Expanaloii,  with 
a  map  showing  the  growth  of  the  Didted 
Btatee  of  America  from  the  bt^ginning  to 
the  present  day.    Svo.    |3.fiO  rt«t. 

Iv  tit  tinii  Ifltlar:  **imt\CM  In  liviH" 


JOHN  LANE,  ^"'=6???rJffXv^f*'*  NEW  YORK 


■ 

^^^^^^^ 

1 

T.  /#.  PA  YNE  &  CO., 

Jotters  of 

Books,  stationery.  Wall 
Paper,  Wrapping  Paper, 
Paper  Bags,  and  Twines. 

823  Market  and  824  Braad  Streets^ 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

^^H 

^^H 

[ 

Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 

CALIFORNIA  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
ITS  CARNIVAL. 

The  fame  of  the  New  Orleans  Carnival  hat  become  ft 
bjword  the  world  over.  The  magnificent  pageants  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  fesUval  lead  ill  other  cclebratione-in  brillian- 
cy  and  unique  conceptions.  The  carnivaj  of  the  pi-e«ent 
winter  excels  all  past  celebrations. 

New  Orleans  Is  the  southern  gateway  lo  California,  and 
!  the  Southern  Pacific  (Simaet  Route)  operates  two  trains 
daily  between  New  Orleans  and  all  pointa  in  Southern  and 
Central  Texas,  All  zona,  Mexico,  and  all  points  on  the  Pa- 
ct &c  coast* 

The  famous  Sunset  LtmUedj  with  splendid  dining  ctr 
service,  leaves  New  Orleans  daily  at  11:55  a.m.  Pacific 
Coast  Ejtpress  leaves  at  9  p.m.  Both  trami  are  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 

For  Information  address  any  Sonthern  Pacific  Agenl|  or 
4.  H,  LOTHROF,  G.  A.,  SI.  Lwt%,  M«. 

■ 

NEW  FIRM.    NEW  GOODS. 


"Srccnficld'Salhot  furniture  "Cc^ 

209  NORTH  COLLBQB  ST.,  NASHVILLB,  TBNN., 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE,  MATTRESSES,  ETC. 


Mail  Orders  Receive  Special 
and  Prompt  Attention. 


VERNON  B*  TALBOT,  F^etidenti 

ROBERT  W»  GREENFIELD,  Vice  President  i 

CHARLES  G.  FINNEY,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
ALFRED  B»  BATTLE,  Secretary* 


Refer  by  special  permission  to  the  University  of  the  South. 


Iron  Mountain  Route 

From  ST.  LO\/IS 
andMEMTHIS 


Affords  Tourist,  Prospector,  or  Home  Seeker  the  Best  Service  and  Fastest  Schedule  to 

AU  PoinU  in 

MISSOURI  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  OKLAHOMA 
and  INDL\N  TBRRITORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH, 
OREGON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS,  TEXAS, 
LOUISL\NA,  OLD  and  NEV  MEXICO,  ARIZONA. 

PULXJCAN  Slrrpbrs,  FftSB  RxcxJNiNO  Crair  Cars  on  All  Trains.    Low  Rates.    Free 
descriptive  literature.    Consult  Ticket  Agents  or  address 

H.  C.  ^obmn^fid,  9.  CT.  G.  Matth^bm^^ 

G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.  P.  A.,  LotnavxiXB,  Kt. 


Henrjr 
Tiicher*\F 


1 


:  BVII-DERS  or : 


Pipe  Org^Livs 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Correaponden  «!•! 


at  Worid'^  ruir 


LVAHSViLL-TfRRfHAliTtBIt^ 


kV<'f> 


? 


TO  THE 

NORTH 


NEW  ORLEANS^ 


CHiCACC 


DAN  VILLI 


TEPPE  HAUTE 
VWCENNES 
\Z  EVANS  VILLI 

NASHVILLE 
'  BtRMIHCHAM 
MONTCOME^y 


MOBILE 


Ottoman  Cahvcy  Co. 

Established  1876. 
WHOLESALE 

COFFEES. 

TEAS, 

BAKING  POWDEB. 

SPICES,  and 

FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS. 


56  La  Salle  Street. 


CHICAGO. 


W*  Main  t  SpKlalty  of  Suppljrln; 
Lu«i  CsBttunen  ud  Iiuiltuttona. 


niMUGB  SERVICE 

Via  L  t  N^  a  4  r  «,  i^  a  A  a  L 

I^ily,  Nashville  to  OOc^fio  A 
New  QtlwM  to  CMmS  ' 

t.  P.  ftvnuii  o.  p.  M.       ix  a:  hiuil4p  o.  i  a 


I 


Up^to-'Djfe 
Liver  PilU, 

liver  Medicine, 

Woftn^KiUer, 

Cough  Balftam* 
Up-^to-Date 

Erewatefr 
Up^to-Date  ChiU  Tiblett, 
Up'to^Date  Uaimeoi, 
Up-to-'Datc  Salve, 

Up-^o^Datc  Chapped  "Hand  Mixtuf«, 
Up^to^Datc  Diarrhea  Heniedy. 

TAgy  Are  Good,  Try  Them. 

StA|ni%ier  ^  Fletcher,  s^le  H«fi«il«ctv«n.  , 


>*l^»I^I^^HWI^i» 


Pbillips.  lUeDb  $  Co. 


Olbolesale 
6rocer$ 


144  an4 146  north  market  Str««t, 
nasboiiic,  Cctin. 

Tmperters  and  Jobbers  of  Fine 
Cigars  and  Cobaeeo  ^  ^  M 


FhrlorCafeCcir 

&i  route  to  Texas 

It  will  cost  you  Dnly  50  cents 
extra  to  ride  all  day  in  a  Cotton 
Belt  Parlor  Cafe  Car  (25  cents 
for  a  half  a  day) .  Passengers 
toTeias,  viaMemphis,can  take 
advantage  of  this  Car,  which  is 
furnished  with  easy  chairs, 
has  a  Gentlemen's  Observation 
Smoking  Room,  a  Ladies' 
Lounging  Room  and  a  Cafe 
are  served  on  the  European  plan,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Tho  nlgbt  tTftln  1i  vqnlp^ed  with  PaUoi&ii  SluKpiitm,  mnd  hath 
nlcht  fend  day  trfein.  witb  Trp*  RacUnloe^  Chslr  Ckti  miia  eoQifort- 
■bl«  thfonEh  CoAcbfti.  Xlth-^r  tfalu  en  the  Cotton  B«lt  (rom 
lt«iQpfaLi«  offeifft  ths  fhBt«»fit  and  »hoTteiit  route  to  Texfei. 

WHte  and  toll  nm  whwreynn  »re  joluff  and  whffti  rc-n  will  leftim, 
asi  wo  will  tell  jron  v^at  raur  ticket  will  coat  aod  what  train  t« 
tmki  t&  mdk«  th?  b«tt  timt  arid  cariiieetloDB,  W»  will  alto  •bd4 
jou  an  Intor&ttittE  little  booklet,  "A  Tf1&  to  Te^aa." 

FGB.  e.  JffiK,  t^JU1ca»Uf.Teit.      1. 1.  rEEllt.  T.FX.  i«|«ls.  f  m.       f .  1 UAIS.  tl^  Pli4flUt,T»i. 


where  meals 


E.  W,  LaBEAUlHE,  0.  P.  aiifl  T.  A,,  St.  Loais,  Mo. 


m 


Southern 
Railway, 


iiiiiiiiiii 


■#- 


Greatest  Highway  of  Travel, 

reaching  the  principal  cities 
of  the  South  with  its  own 
lines.  Solid  vestibuled  trains, 
unexcelled  equipment,  dining 
cars.     Speed,  safety,  comfort. 

Pullman  Drawing-Room 

Buffet  Sleeping  Car, 

without  change,  between 
Nashville,  Washington, 
and  New  York,  in  each  di- 
rection  via  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  and  Ashevillh. 


Through  the  ^^Land  of  the  Sky. 


ft 


S.  H.  Hardwickt  General  Putenger  Agent,  WMhington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  Bcascoteri  Aw't  Gen.  Pauenger  Agent.  Chattanooga,  Tena. 

J.  t,  Shiptey.  Traveling  P«(tenger  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


THE   SEWANEE   REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


rHIS  Review  has  just  completed  its  tenth  year  and  cele* 
brated  its  tenth  anniversary.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of 
leading  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  litera- 
ture as  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular 
magazines,  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
ipecialist  publications*  In  other  words,  the  Review  con- 
forms nnore  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than 
is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated 
below.  Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired  *  stamps 
should  be  inclosed .  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  consists  of  128  large  octavo  pages,  printed 
on  heav^;'  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  are  January*  Aprih 
July,  and  October  of  each  year.  Subscription  price,  $5  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  50  cents  each.  A  few 
complete  sets.  Volumes  L  to  X-  (1892-1902),  are  still  to  be 
obtained  at  a  special  price. 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 


One  Time. 


$16  oo 

4  00 
1  00 


TwoTtmcc. 


Three  Tlsi«», 


$30  OQ 


00 
go 


12  00 
6  00 


F(?iir  Timmm, 


$50  00 


00 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 
SbwanbBj  Tenn. 


T.  J.  MOONBY, 


T.  J.  MOONEY  CO., 


Nashville,  Tenn., 


FINE  PLUMBING-. 


Large  Stock  of  Plumbers',  Gas,  and  Steam 
Fitters'  Supplies.  Gas  Machines.  Steam 
and  Hot-Water  Heating  and  Ventilating, 
Ice  Machine,  Cold  Storage  Apparatus-  ,  . 


Gas  and  Electric  Chandeliers,  Dynamos, 
Electric  Bells.  Annunciators,  and 


ALL  KINDS  OF  ELECTRIC  SUrPLIES. 


Office  and  Salesroom,  617  Church  Street 

Warehouse  and  Shop,  in  rear  of  140^  142,  and  144  N.  Spruce  Stmi 

Telephone,  641, 


SUiSCtt^TlOII.  13 


SincLe  NUMBEH.  so  CtKTS. 


Vol,  XI. — No.  4 


THE 


Whole  No.  44 


lEWANEE  REVIEW 


QUARTERLY 


JOHN  BELL  HENNEMAN,  Editor 
B.  J.  RAM  AGE,  Associate  Editor 

OCTOBER.  190? 

N^vth  and  Novelists    .      *      Law  hen  ca  J,  Burps 
and  the  Ideal  in  Nisiary      ,      FitEDERlCK  W.  Moqrk* 
'^   Tk€  Services  of  NaiHralism  io  Life  mnd  Littratnrt\ 

Martin  SciiOtze. 
»  Sr^wming^s  I^lace  m  fie  Mvoiuiion  of  English  Poetry* 

Lkwis  Wokthington  Smjth, 
Sidney  Litmer*s  Lectures  .  •  •  L,  VV,  Pavne,  Jh. 
One  Pkast  of  Liierury  Conditions  in  ike  SoutA. 

Carl  Holliday, 
Classic  Versification  in  English  Poetry  of  tkt  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury     -        ,        •        *        -       H-  Caruington  Lancaster. 

Frank  JR.  Sii^ckion Edwin  W.  Bowen, 

J^oumania  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

Edmund  Arthur  Dougb. 
The  Far  Eastern  Situation        .         .         .         Edwin  Maxhy. 

/Reviews  : 

A  Hhtor^f  of  Texan  (Prr     >  .n'i  **Tt;jtaa ;  A  Contekt  of  Q vi|i«attoim"J; 

The  Stryggte  for  Co  ij  Go%''ertmieni  in  Mexico  (A<  l\*  Noll  8 

•♦From  Empire  to  EcpLsiiic  ,i;  Mntthe^w  Arnold  in  the  EngHsh  Men 
of  Lelters!  Set'ie«;  Prolesfeof  Brander  Matihcwi  on  the  Drama.  Some 
Recent  Fiction:  Owen  VVUter'«  *•  Philosophy  4;"  Seweli  Ford's 
•*Hor»eB  Nine,''  Nathaniel  Stephenson'fi  *' Eleanor  Drnjion;**  Payl 
Gwvnne's  "The  Pagan  at  theShnne;"  Geraldlne  Brooks's  ♦* Romance* 
of  CQlonbl  Days/* 
^es^ 

Prof,  J.  C,  Van  Dyke'*  '♦The  Meaningol  Picluret**'  Edwin  Wiley's  *'The 
Old  und  the  New  RennUBance;''  The  Country  Handbooks;  A  New 
Life  oi  John  C.  Calhoun;  The  Exploration  of  an  Indian  Euria-l  Mound 
in  VlrgiT^iii;  Tlie  Work  of  a  Viiiage  Improvement  Society;  '*MemoJr* 
of  a  Child;**  •♦The  American  Advjmce;"  Bishop  Sttibb*'*  »* Ordination 
AddrefiAec'/*  Canon  Rohinfion'i  ♦'Human  Nature  a  Revelation  ol  the 
Divine  J**  Prof  Uidd's  •♦  Philonopby  of  Conduct.'* 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 
91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  London  and  Bombay 


'hi  Edct<mi  H  Not  Rs&i*cmstBLm  Foa  xum  Orimm^^  oy  Ocf«x%tm\!rv^MA 


The  University  of  tlie  Soutii, 


SEWANEE.  TENNESSEE- 


The  Universit)'  is  under  the  joint  control  of  - 1  dio- 

cesesof  the  Pmtetant  Episcopal  Church.  Opvi..^.  u  186S. 
Located  at  Sewanec,  Tennessee,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  2,tKX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Sewauee  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  l8th  to  March  I9th,  instcid  of 
during  tlie  summer  months. 

The  Departments  of  the  University  me: 

ACADEMiC.  THEOLOGICAL 

MEDICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL 

LAW,  AND  ENGlNEERlNa 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance  and  Econ- 

omy  is  provided  for  students  not  intending  to  study  for 
degrees.  This  course  extends  over  two  years,  and  includes 
the  study  of  Bookkeeping,  Commencial  Law,  Banking,  Po- 
litical  Science,  History,  English,  and  Modern  Languages. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  prepares  boys 
for  this  and  other  Universiiies  and  for  bushiest 

The  Lent  (spring)  term  of  the  University  begins  March 
19th,  the  Trinity  (summer)  term,  July  2d,  and  the  Advent 
(autumn)  term,  September  24th,  1903. 

F^r  catalogues  and  other  information,  address 
B.  Law  ton  Wiggins,  M.A.,  LL*D., 

Vloe  CtiftflceQor. 


J  he  % a^Ur-Jinott 
S)n(  "Seeds  ^c, 


s» 


mailiig  DtparmeM  a  SpccMt?. 
«  «  Samples  «  « 
Tmlv  Sttt  o>  Jlm»licailMU 


Importers, 

Olboksak 

and 

Retail 

Dealers* 


DRY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS, 
SHOES,  CLOAKS,  CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY,  MILLINERY. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 
DRESSMAKING.  CHINA  AND 
GLASS  WARE,  BOOKS,  et& 
BOYS'  CLOTHING  A 
SPEQALTY. 


203, 205. 207. 209.  211  North 


Strati 


NASHVILLE  TENN. 


W.  D.  GALE, 

General  Insurance  Agent, 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


SANFORD  DUNCAN.  GBORGB  I.  WADDRY. 

DUNCAN  &  WADDEY, 

REAL  Estate  Agents 

Loans, 

Sales, 

Rents. 

214  UNION  ST.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ORH.  JACKSON  (t  CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  o_f  *^apie  and  Kancy 
Groceries,  Table  Luxuries,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc..  Etc. 

We  m&.k€  ft.  ipectilty  of  #o«ds  sultiLfalfir  for 

Hofeis  and   'R  es  t  axi  r  ants  * 


Vou  migbt  get  Cheap- 
er, but  V0U1I  never 
get  Better  .... 
Cban  wheit  you  ftuy  from  m, 

nmp%  $t  ButtOrf  f  mfg.  €0..  nasDvUle.  tettn. 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS. 


ri/iE  CHEMICALS. 
l>OMESTiC  and  FO'HBICJi 

l»7tl/G GISTS*  Sl/7^7>liIBS, 
andCiCA'H^. 


I 


108  R  Market  Street,  Naseville.  Tenn. 

9^   L^borAtory,  110  »nd  112  Bro&d  Street*    9& 


The  best  thrrt  U  tn 

TJkII.ORING 

AT  THB  UNIVBRSITY^  SUPI'l^T'  STORB, 
j^o  FIT,  NO  xAics*  CLOSE  TAILORING  CO.  lliff  Conger,  Agent 

MENEELY  BELL   COMPANY, 

TROY,  fi.  Y,,  and 
177  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MM.u^.oru^. su..^i^  CHURCH  BELLS. 


EDO  AX  JONB8.  Ftttideat  h  M.  WAUmH.  Gmu^  Tii^rH. 

L.  L  LENOX,  Vke  Pmkkat  C  W.  KICH,  Secntmr  mi  Tttmmnm, 

Edgefield  and  Nashville 
Mfg.  Co., 

IN  A.SHVIL,L,B,  TENN., 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS. 


BANK,  OFFICE,  AND 
STORE  FIXTURES. 

ARTISTIC  HARD- WOOD  INTERI- 
ORS AND  FURNITURE.  LATEST 
DESIGNS.  BEST  MATERIALS. 
SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 

Brick,  Stone,  Iron,  and  Steel  Construction. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  ONYX.  MARBLE.  AND  TILE 
TREATMENT. 

Factory  and  Mills  Comer  Main  and  First  Stroets. 

\fk  ft 


r\T 


'Jfnprov#ffifnf    thm    Qrdtr  ef  thm    A^m.*' 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

F^iur  J>f€tM^  MGdei^—fias.  Z,  ^^  ^-^  and  6* 

The  Best  Machine  in  the 
World, 

More  in  Use  To  Day 
than  Any  Other^ 

Will  Lafit  Longer, 

Do  More  Work  with  Less 
Effort  and  Greater  Sal- 
is  fact  ion  to  You  than 
Any  Other  Make. 

Typ€  in  All  Languages* 

Hn.d  You  Ever  Po^uted  to  Think  Th«^t  Ftiiir  Cenli  il  Day  Is  the 
Actual   Cxpenae   of  Owning   the    Beit   Typewrilef   MoideT 

The  btisJneM  man  who  buys  n  wxte  or  iJe*k  dhar^pti  off  tach  year  a  certain  p<r  cent  ol 
itii  cost  for  dpprecUllon*  A  pply  thr  lAine  rule  lo  m,  typ* wril<er,  and  the  exjwnae  i*  about 
foor  c«nit  »  day^  In  the  whoLt  round  of  bustn'ts  expenditure  Ihert  is  no  outlay  that 
gives  ffuch  Urgv  return  futile^s  !l  he  an  Insurance  premium  paid  the  day  belof e  th«  lire| 
uc  thl*  tour  cent*  u  d*y  lot  %  lypi-wriur. 

Write  for  d«teriplivc  pftmpKlet  ajid  f«htot%l»l«  terms. 


BRANDON  PHINTING  CO..  Southern  A^enti. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN 

Catalogue  "Printin^^ 

By  All  Proce«»et— Ar  Up-To-Date  Pla.nt. 

Socletv,  College,  and  ProfcBslonai  work.  Our  Half- Tone*  are  the 
fine&t  that  can  be  produced.  We  Engrave  Wedding  Cards,  not  the 
chenpeftt  but  the  hei»t.     Write  for  sample*  and  prices. 


"Brandon  *Prinfin£  Company^ 

22%  North  Market  %U  NashvillCp  Tcnn. 

\A « ^J 


The  B,  H.  Sthf  Jewelry  Co. 

••  OmciAL  lEWELERS  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  " 


DIAMONDS  AND  GOLD  JEWELRY 
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CANADIAN  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

I  HAVE  interpreted  the  title  of  this  paper  in  the  broadest 
sense,  as  including  all  branches  of  fiction,  the  novel  proper, 
the  romance,  the  short  story,  etc.  When  the  subject  first 
suggested  itself  to  me,  I  felt  that  there  was  scarcely  sufficient 
substance  in  it  for  even  a  short  paper;  but  upon  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  field,  it  appeared  that,  instead  of 
the  existing  material  being  meager,  I  should  have  to  resort 
to  rigid  compression  to  keep  the  paper  within  reasonable 
bounds.  The  very  interesting  section  of  French-Canadian 
fiction  is  consequently  omitted  altogether,  to  be  dealt  with 
perhaps  on  some  future  occasion,  and  in  reviewing  the  course 
of  the  English  section  of  our  fiction  I  have  confined  any- 
thing like  a  full  treatment  of  the  novelists  and  their  books  to 
the  earlier  and  little-known  writers,  passing  over  more  recent 
names  as  briefly  as  possible.^ 

Under  the  adverse  conditions  of  pioneer  life  in  a  new  coun- 
try the  first  feeble  efforts  toward  literature,  semiconscious 
at  best,  are  found  to  be  rather  practical  and  utilitarian  than 
intellectual.  This  applies  especially  to  the  case  of  Canada. 
Going  back  to  the  earliest  beginning  of  our  literary  history, 
we  find,  first,  certain  rough  and  ready  accounts  of  explorers 
and  navigators,  descriptions  of  the  country,  its  natives,  etc. 

Note.— This  paper  was  read  before  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
of  Ottawa  on  February  8,  1901,  a  few  copies  being  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution. It  is  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  as  a  record  to 
give  circulation  to  it,  and  it  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. — Editor. 
*A  somewhat  full  consideration  of  the  contemporary  group  of  Cana- 
dian novelists  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Forum, 
New  York,  August,  iSgg. 
25 
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Then,  books  of  advice  (wise  or  otherwise)  to  immigp-ants,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind.     Following  these,  we  come  upon  a 
mass  of  controversial  matter,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  early 
newspapers,  and  the  like,  contemporary  narratives,  etc.,  all 
of  which  eventually  become  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
national  historian.      Afterwards  the  half-fledged   offspring 
of  the  Colonial  Muse  appears,  singing  in  halting  measure  the 
simple  but  sincere  songs  of  the  new  land  of  promise.     And, 
finally,  come  the  novelists,  product  of  a  period  when  the 
colony  is  developing  into  something  like  nationhood;  when 
the  stress  and  strain  of  frontier  life  has  worn  off,  and  men 
have  time  and  inclination  to  write  and  read  fiction.     This 
literary  development  is  not,  of  course,  as  distinct  and  arbi- 
trary as  the  statement  would  imply.     We  shall  discover  one 
or  two  premature  novelists  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, but  nevertheless  anything  like  a  general  development 
in  the  writing  of  fiction  or  the  appearance  of  a  recognized 
group  of  Canadian  novelists  is  not  to  be  found  except  within 
the  last  decade  or  two. 

The  first  novel  written  in  Canada  was  "The  History  of 
Emily  Montague,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  wife  of  the  chap- 
lain of  the  garrison  at  Quebec.  This  book  belongs  to  the 
once  popular  class  of  epistolary  novels.  It  was  written  in 
Quebec,  and  published  at  London  in  1769,  sixteen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  Richardson's  famous 
trilogy  of  epistolary  novels,  "Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

Mrs.  Brooke's  novel  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
Emily  Montague,  at  Sillery,  to  her  friends  abroad,  and  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  period  at  Quebec,  both 
in  city  and  garrison.^ 

2*'The  History  of  Emily  Montague."  In  four  i2mo  volumes.  By  the 
author  of  "Lady  Julia  Mandeville."  London:  Printed  for  J.  Dodsley, 
1769.  Vol.  L,  140  pp.;  Vol.  IL,  240  pp.;  Vol.  IIL,  223  pp.;  Vol.  IV., 
213  pp.  This  is  the  first  edition.  Another  edition  was  published  the  same 
year  at  Dublin.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Robinet  in  1770  (Amster- 
dam and  Paris),  and  by  Frenais  the  same  year  (Paris).  Another  Dublin 
edition  appeared  in  1789,  and  another  French  edition  at  Paris  in  1809. 
The  original  edition  was  dedicated  to  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton. 
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Over  half  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  further  ap- 
peared, and  to  Upper  Canada  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
produced  the  second  book  of  fiction  written  in  Canada.  This 
was  "St.  Ursula's  Convent,"*  a  mediocre  story,  belonging 
to  the  same  general  type  which  became  so  prolific  and  popular 
many  years  after  in  the  hands  of  writers  like  "Ouida"  and 
"The  Duchess."  The  novel  was  published  anonymously, 
but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  the  author  was  Mrs.  Julia 
Catherine  Hart,  a  native  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  and 
who  was  living  in  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  at  the  time  her 
novel  was  published.  Mrs.  Hart  subsequently  wrote  a  sec- 
ond book,  a  tale  of  Indian  warfare  and  intrigue,  entitled 
"Tonnewonte."* 

Maj.  John  Richardson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  historical  novel  in  Canada,  was  bom  near  Niag^ara 
Falls,  Upper  Canada,  in  1797.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  afterwards  joining  the  British  Legion 
in  Spain,  where  he  gathered  material  for  one  of  his  tales. 
In  1838  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  journalism.  One  of  his  romances,  "Jack  Brag  in 
Spain,"  appeared  in  the  New  Era,  or  Canadian  Chronicle,  a 
newspaper  which  he  had  established  at  Brockville  in  1840. 
His  first  book,  however,  appeared  some  years  before  this — 
"Ecarte;  or.  The  Salons  of  Paris,"  a  novel  published  at  New 
York  in  1829  in  two  volumes.     This  was  followed,  in  1833, 

*"St.  Ursula's  Convent;  or,  The  Nun  of  Canada/'  containing  scenes 
from  real  life.  In  two  volumes.  Kingston,  Upper  Canada:  Printed  by 
Hugh  C.  Thompson,  1824.    Pages  loi,  132. 

*"Tonnewonte,  the  Adopted  Son  of  America,"  A  tale  containing 
scenes  from  real  life.  By  an  American.  Published  fbr  the  trade. 
Exeter:  B.  H.  Mader,  1831.  Pages,  312.  M.  Phil6as  Gagnon,  the  well- 
known  French-Canadian  bibliographer,  has  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Vol.  VI.,  second  series, 
1900-01,  entitled:  "Le  premier  roman  canadien  de  sujet  par  un  auteur 
canadien  et  imprime  en  Canada."  In  this  paper  he  g^ves  a  full  description 
of  these  two  early  Canadian  novels,  and  a  sketch  of  their  author,  Mrs. 
Hart  (formerly  Miss  Julia  Catherine  Beckwith),  who  was  bom  at  Fred- 
ericton in  1796,  and  died  in  1869.  Mrs.  Hart  also  wrote  a  third  stoiy, 
'Tdith  f  which,  however,  was  never  published. 
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by  his  most  important  work,  "Wacousta;  or,  The  Propheqr," 
a  tale  of  Pontiac's  war  and  of  the  siege  of  Detroit.  Many 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  and  around  his  boyhood  home  at 
Amherstburg.  "Wacousta"  was  very  favorably  reviewed  by 
such  authoritative  English  journals  as  the  Athetumm  and 
Satirist,  Richardson's  third  book,  "The  Canadian  Broth- 
ers," is  a  vigorously  written  romance  of  the  war  of  1812,  in 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  he  himself  took  a  part.'  This  was 
followed  by  "Matilda  Montgomerie,"  "Wau-na-gee;  or.  The 
Massacre  of  Chicago,"  "The  Monk  Knight  of  St.  John," 
"Westbrook,"  "Tecumseh,"  and  one  or  two  others,  founded 
chiefly  upon  incidents  in  Canadian  history. 

In  1838  the  Literary  Garland,  a  monthly  magazine  "de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  general  literature,"  was  started 
at  Montreal,  and  for  some  years  edited  by  John  Gibson.  The 
magazine  ran  for  fourteen  years,  an  unprecedented  thing  in 
Canada,  and  was  by  all  odds  the  most  important  venture  of 
the  kind  in  the  country  up  to  that  time.*  Its  contents  were 
mainly  fiction,  from  Canadian  pens,  among  the  chief  contrib- 
utors being  Mrs.  Moodie  and  Mrs.  Traill  (two  of  the  famous 
Strickland  sisters),  Mrs.  Leprohon,  Hugh  E.  Montgomerie, 
Rev.  Joseph  Abbott,  Mrs.  Maclachlan,  Fennings  Taylor, 
Dr.  William  Dunlop  ("Tiger"  Dunlop,  as  he  was  called)  of 
the  Canada  Company,  Mrs.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Cheney,  and  Miss 
Foster,  the  last  three  sisters. 

Mrs.  Susan  Moodie  was  bom  at  Bungay,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  England,  in  1803.  Four  of  her  sisters,  Elizabeth, 
Agnes,  Jane,  and  Catharine,  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
the  period,  the  first  two  being  authors  of  the  standard  works, 
"The  Queens  of  England,"  "Queens  of  Scotland,"  etc 
Susanna  Strickland  began  to  write  when  she  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  contributing  short  poems  and  tales  to  English  annuals 
and  magazines.  In  1821  she  married  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunbar 
Moodie,  and  they  came  to  Canada  the  following  year,  settling 
on  a  farm  near  Port  Hope,  afterwards  removing  to  a  place 

'^Published  at  Montreal  in  1840. 

•First  series,  December,  1838,  to  December,  1842.  New  series,  1843 
to  1852.     Published  by  Level!  &  Gibson. 
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.  -icrborough,  in  what  was  then  practically  the  wilder- 
ness. In  her  best-known  book,  "Roughing  It  in  the  Bush," 
Mrs.  Moodie  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  hardships 
they  had  to  undergo  in  their  backwoods  home.  Her  first 
book  written  after  she  came  to  Canada  was  "Mark  Hurdle- 
stone,  the  Gold  Worshiper."^  This  was  followed  by  "Flora 
Lyndsay,"®  "Matrimonial  Speculations,"*  "Roughing  It  in 
the  Bush,"^^  "Life  in  the  Clearings,""  "Dorothy  Chance," 
"The  Moncktons,""  etc. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Parr  Traill,  who  died  only  a  year  or  two 
ago,  having  nearly  reached  the  century  mark,  was  born  in 
England  in  1805.^*  She  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1832  with 
her  husband,  Lieut.  Traill,  of  the  Scotch  Fusileers.  They 
settled  near  Rice  Lake,  in  Upper  Canada,  where  nearly  all 
her  books  were  written.  Besides  several  charmingly  written 
books  of  science,  which  furnish  delightful  reading  as  well  to 
the  novice  as  to  the  naturalist,  she  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  tales,  among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Canadian  Crusoes,"^*  "Lady  Mary  and  Her  Nurse,"  ^** 
and  "Stories  of  the  Canadian  Forest."^* 

^Published  in  1852  in  two  volumes. 

*" Flora  Lyndsay;  or,  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life,"  1854. 

•Published  in   1854. 

i<>**Roughing  It  in  the  Bush ;  or,  Life  in  Canada,"  1852. 

""Life  in  the  Clearings  through  the  Bush,"  1853. 

i^Published  in  1856  in  two  volumes. 

Note. — Mrs.  Moodie  subsequently  published  a  number  of  other  novels 
and  tales:  "Hugh  Latimer,"  "Rowland  Massingham,"  "Adventures  of 
Little  Downey,"  "Soldiers'  Orphans,"  "Over  the  Straits,"  "The  World 
before  Them,"  three  volumes,  and  "George  Lcatrim"  (1875).  Mrs.  Moodie 
'died  in  1885. 

i«An  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Traill  will  be  found  in 
the  introduction  to  one  of  the  last  of  her  books,  "Pearls  and  Pebbles;  or, 
Notes  of  an  Old  Naturalist." 

i*Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland.  Published  by  Hall  &  Vertue,  London, 
and  afterwards  by  Nelson  &  Son,  Edinburgh.    It  ran  through  numerous 

editions.  . 

"Published  in  1850.  Name  afterwards  changed  to  Afar  m  the 
Forest."    Many  subsequent  editions. 

^•Published  in  1856. 

Note.— The  last  book  Mrs.  Traill  published,  "Cot  and  Cradle  Stones, 
appeared  in  1895,  when  she  was  well  into  her  nineties. 
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Mrs.  Rosanna  Eleanor  Leprohon  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Montreal.  She  contributed  to  the  Literary  Garland  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  ro- 
mances, and  short  tales,  as  well  as  some  rather  mediocre 
poetry.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan,  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Cana- 
densis," says  of  her  work  in  fiction:  "She  aimed  principally 
to  depict  the  state  of  society  which  existed  in  Canada  prior  to 
and  immediately  after  the  Conquest."  Her  first  important 
novel  was  "Ida  Beresford,"  which  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Garland  in  1848.  The  following  year  "Florence  Fitz  Har- 
dinge"  appeared;  and  after  these  came  in  rapid  succession 
"Eva  Huntingdon,"  "Clarence  Fitz  Clarence,"  "Evelecn 
O'Donnell,"  "Amiand  Durand,"i^  "The  Manor  House  of  Dc 
Villerai,"  and  "Antoinette  de  Mirecourt.""  The  last  three, 
as  well  as  the  first,  were  afterwards  translated  into  French. 
"Ida  Berescourt"  was  warmly  praised  by  Mrs.  Moodie  in  the 
Victoria  Magazine,  Belleville,  of  which  she  was  then  editor. 

Turning  now  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  we  come  to  a  name 
which  ranks  head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  name  in 
Canadian  literature — Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton,  "Sam 
Slick."  Haliburton  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1796.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Windsor,  graduating  with  honors;  was  called  to  the 
bar;  and  afterwards  represented  the  county  of  Annapolis  in 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1828,  when  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  erf 
Common  Pleas  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1841  was  transferred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Province.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  England  and  entered  the  English  Parliament,  where  for 
several  years  he  stanchly  upheld  colonial  rights  in  an  as- 
sembly that,  when  not  actively  hostile,  was  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  He  died  at  his  English  home,  Gordon  House,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  1865. 


""Armand  Durand;  or,  A  Promise  Fulfilled."  Montreal,  1868,  8vo. 
Translated  by  J.  A.  Genand.  1869. 

^^"Antoinelte  de  Mirecoiirt;  or,  Secret  Marr>Mng  and  Secret  Sorrow- 
ing."   A  Canadian  tale.     Montreal,  1864.     Pages  369,  i2mo. 
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It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  do  even  partial  justice,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  general  paper,  to  the  work  of  one  whom 
Artemus  Ward  pronounced  to  be  the  "father  of  the  American 
school  of  humor."  Haliburton  was  not  only  a  genuine  hu- 
morist— one  whose  humor  never  became  forced  and  whose 
satire  was  absolutely  free  from  that  vitriolic  quality  which 
mars  the  work  of  so  many  writers — ^but  he  also  possessed 
most  of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  successful  novelist. 
His  skill  in  character-drawing  has  rarely  been  excelled  on  this 
continent,  and  his  dialogue  and  power  of  graphic  description 
are  only  slightly  less  marked. 

Haliburton's  first  book,  "The  Clockmaker;  or,  The  Sayings 
and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville,"  appeared  originally 
in  the  Nova  Scotian  in  1835-36.  The  Nova  Scotian  was  then 
edited  by  another  famous  native  of  the  Province,  Joseph 
Howe.  "The  Clockmaker"  was  published  by  Howe  in  a 
small  volume  in  1837.  It  has  since  gone  through  some 
twenty  editions,  and  was  translated  into  German  in  i840.** 
In  that  year  "The  Letter  Bag  of  the  Great  Westem"*^  ap- 
peared; and  in  1843  "The  Attache;  or,  Sam  Slick  in  En- 
gland.""     "The  Old  Judge"  came  out  in  1840,  and  was 

i»The  first,  second,  and  third  series  of  "The  Qockmaker"  were  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Bentley,  London,  in  1837,  1838,  and  1840,  respectively. 
They  were  reprinted  in  three  volumes ;  1838-43,  in  8vo.  The  first  United 
States  edition  was  that  of  Lee  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1837.  Other 
editions  followed:  Concord,  1838-39;  Philadelphia,  1838,  2  vols.;  Paris, 
1841;  New  York,  1841;  London,  1845;  London,  1848;  Philadelphia,  1857; 
New  York,  1858;  London,  1862;  London,  1870;  New  York,  1872;  Lon- 
don, 1878;  London,  1884;  New  York,  i88g.  The  German  edition  was 
published  by  Braunschweig. 

*®*The  Letter  Bag  of  the  Great  Western;  or,  Life  in  a  Steamer." 
By  the  author  of  "The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick."  Richard 
Bentley,  London,  1840,  8vo. 

2iFour  volumes.  Bentley,  London,  i2mo.  Other  editions:  London, 
1849;  New  York,  1856;  London,  1862;  London,  1871.  In  Allibone's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Authors"  a  curious  mistake  is  made  in  speaking  of  this  book. 
"In  1842,"  says  AUibone,  "the  writer  visited  England  as  an  attach^  of 
the  American  Legation,  and  in  the  next  year  embodied  the  result  of  his 
observations  on  English  society  in  his  amusing  work.  The  Attach^.'" 
This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  The  only  time  Haliburton  visited  England  was 
in  1856,  when  he  made  his  home  there  permanently,  and  entered  the 
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translated  into  both  French  and  German,  besides  runnings 
through  many  editions  in  English.^^  "Wise  Saws  and  Mod- 
ern Instances"^*  was  published  in  1853  in  two  volumes,  and 
"Nature  and  Human  Nature""  in  1855." 

The  Illustrated  London  News  of  July  15,  1842,  contained 
a  sympathetic  review  of  Judge  Haliburton's  work,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken : 

The  primary  cause  of  its  success,  we  conceive,  may  be  found  in  its 
sound,  sagacious,  unexagg^erated  views  of  human  nature — not  of  httmtn 
nature  as  it  is  modified  by  artificial  institutions  and  subjected  to  the 
despotic  caprices  of  fashion;  but  as  it  exists  in  a  free  and  comparativelj 
unsophisticated  state,  full  of  faith  in  its  own  impulses,  and  quick  to 
sympathize  with  kindred  humanity;  adventurous,  self- relying,  untram- 
meled  by  social  etiquette;  giving  full  vent  to  the  emotions  that  rise  with- 
in its  breast,  regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  caste;  but  ready  to  find 
friends  and  brethren  among  all  of  whom  it  may  come  in  contact 

"Sam  Slick"  has  found  his  way  into  every  comer  of  the 
earth.  A  traveler  records  his  surprise  and  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing with  a  well-thumbed  copy  in  a  log  hut  in  the  woods  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Another  traveler  found  one  in  the 
most  northern  town  in  the  world,  Hammerfest,  Norway, 
where  it  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  British  Consul. 
Forty  years  ago  it  is  recorded  that  an  able  but  very  eccentric 

British  Parliament.  As  a  Canadian  and  a  British  subject  he  could  not 
possibly  be  an  attache  of  the  American  Legation. 

"'The  Old  Judge;  or,  Life  in  a  Colony."  By  the  author  of  "Sam 
Slick  the  Clockmaker."  Two  volumes.  Henry  Colbum,  London,  1S49. 
8vo.  Appeared  originally  in  Frazer's  Magazine  in  February,  1847.  Other 
editions:  New  York,  1849;  London,  i860;  New  York,  1862;  New  York, 
1880.  Translated  into  German  in  1849-50,  and  published  in  three  volumes. 
French  translation,  "Le  Vieux  Juge,''  Bihliotheque  UnivtrseUe  de  Cetuve, 
Tom.  X.,  1849. 

2>'*Sam  Slick's  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances;  or,  What  He  Said, 
Did,  or  Invented."  Two  volumes.  Hurst  &  Blackett,  London,  1853,  8vo. 
Other  editions:   Philadelphia,  1853;  London,  1859. 

**"Nature  and  Human  Nature."  By  the  author  of  "Sam  Slick  the 
Clockmaker."  Two  volumes.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  London,  1855.  8vo. 
New  York,  1855;  London,  1859. 

»5A  book  wrongly  ascribed  to  Haliburton  in  the  "English  Catalogue,'* 
Morgan's  "Bibliotheca  Canadensis,"  etc.,  is  "Kentucky:  A  Tale."  Lon- 
don, 1834.  It  is  simply  an  English  edition,  with  a  different  title,  of 
James  HalFs  "The  Harpe's  Head,  a  Legend  of  Kentucky,"  1833. 
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Danish  Governor  at  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
noted  far  and  wide  for  his  excessive  admiration  for  "Sam 
Slick"  and  his  sayings.  Whenever  a  very  knotty  point  arose 
before  him  and  his  Council,  which  consisted  of  three  persons, 
he  used  to  say:  "We  must  adjourn  till  to-morrow.  I  should 
like  to  look  into  this  point.  I  must  see  what  Sam  Slick  has 
to  say  about  it." 

As  Nova  Scotia  had  her  preeminent  man  of  letters,  so 
New  Brunswick  might  also  boast  of  hers,  though  on  a  lower 
plane  than  Haliburton.  James  De  Mille  was  bom  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1834,  and  died  in  1880.  He  was 
educated  at  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  and  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. From  i860  to  1865  he  filled  the  important  chair  of 
Classics  in  the  faculty  of  Acadia,  and  was  afterwards  Professor 
of  History  and  Rhetoric  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  novels  and  tales,  all 
published  in  the  United  States.  The  Harpers  brought  out 
some  of  his  best  books:  "The  Dodge  Club,"  "Cord  and 
Creece."**  "The  Cryptogram,""  "A  Strange  Manuscript 
Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,""  etc.  Several  of  these  first 
appeared  in  Harper^ s  Magazine  as  serials. 

De  Mille's  first  book  was  "Helena's  Household,"  a  story 
of  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  "The  Dodge  Club"  was  published  in  1869, 
some  months  before  the  first  appearance  of  Mark  Twain's 
"Innocents  Abroad."  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  two 
books  so  similar  in  arrangement  and  style  of  humor  should 
have  appeared  the  same  year.  There  can  be  no  possibility 
that  one  borrowed  from  the  other,  for  De  Mille's  book  ap- 
peared before  "Innocents  Abroad,"  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  writer  of  Mark  Twain's  superabundant 
humor  and  intellectual  resource  could  have  the  slightest  oc- 
casion to  pick  another  man's  brains.  While  on  the  subject 
of  coincidences,  it  might  be  noted  that  "The  Qockmaker^' 
first  appeared  in  1835,  some  months  before  "Pickwick  Pa- 

s«Published  in  1869.  <«Pubii9hed  in  1888,  after  his  death. 

'^Published  in  1871. 
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pers."  Any  one  who  has  read  the  two  books  must  have  been 
struck  with  their  marked  resemblance  both  in  plan  and  treat- 
ment. As  it  has  been  actually  charged  against  both  Hali- 
burton  and  De  Mille  that  they  borrowed  from  Dickens  and 
Mark  Twain  respectively,  it  is  important  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  Canadian  book  appeared  first. 

Although  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  selected  it  for  one  of  her 
readings,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  "The  Dodge 
Club"  hardly  comes  up  to  the  level  of  'Innocents  Abroad." 
It  does  not  possess  the  overmastering  appeal  of  Mark  Twain's 
book,  though  its  humor  is  as  true  and  the  narrative  equally 
bright  and  entertaining. 

James  De  Mille's  novels  did  not  in  any  case  represent  the 
best  work  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  was  always  an  ex- 
tremely busy  man,  and  his  books  of  fiction  were  written  at 
night,  after  the  fatiguing  work  of  the  lecture  room  had  been 
gone  through.  He  himself  called  them  mere  "Potboilers," 
and  looked  forward  to  a  period  of  comparative  leisure,  when 
he  might  produce  the  best  that  was  in  him.  He  died,  how- 
ever, in  the  prime  of  life,  before  his  dream  could  be  fulfilled. 

Personally  he  was  a  most  charming  companion,  a  genial 
and  entertaining  talker  among  his  friends,  a  musician  and 
artist  of  more  than  ordinary  skill,  and  a  remarkable  linguist. 
He  read  and  spoke  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  under- 
stood Latin,  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  a  working 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit.  He  had  wandered  into 
every  road  and  byway  of  English  literature,  and  enriched  a 
text-book  on  rhetoric  which  he  prepared  with  such  a  wealth 
of  illustrative  passages  from  the  English  classics  as  will  hardly 
be  found  elsewhere." 

2»The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  Prof.  De  Mille's  books 
of  fiction,  besides  those  mentioned  above:  "Martyrs  of  the  Catacombs," 
1858;  ''Andy  O'Hara,"  i860;  "John  Wheeler's  Two  Uncles,"  i860;  "The 
"Soldier  and  the  Spy,"  1865;  "Arkansas  Ranger,"  1865:  "The  Lily  and 
the  Cross,"  1874,  ^893;  "Lady  of  the  Ice,"  1870;  "An  Open  Question," 
1872;  "The  American  Baron,"  1869;  "The  Living  Link,"  1874;  "A  Comedy 
of  Terrors,"  1872;  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  1879;  "A  Castle  in  Spain,'^ 
1883.    The  dates  of  publication  are  those  given  in  Allibone's  "Dictionary 
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From  about  i860,  when  the  last  of  Maj.  Richardson's  books 
appeared,  no  book  of  fiction  of  any  consequence  came  out 
in  Upper  Canada  (or  Ontario)  until  the  year  1874,  when 
Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar,  of  Kingston,  a  friend  of  Whit- 
tier's,  published  a  little  tale  called  "For  King  and  Country." 
This  is  a  story  of  the  War  of  1812,  giving  not  only  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  chief  operations  in  the  Niagara  Campaign, 
but  also  containing  several  charming  descriptive  passages  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Peninsula.  Miss  Machar  has  since  written 
a  number  of  other  novels  and  tales,  chiefly  appealing  to  juve- 
nile readers.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  very  fair 
verse. 

In  1877  Mr.  John  Talon-Lesperance,  of  Montreal,  pub- 
lished a  story  of  the  American  invasion  of  Canada  in  I775*76» 
under  the  title  "The  Bastonnais."  This  book  was  afterwards 
translated  into  French. 

In  the  same  year  William  Kirb/s  historical  romance,  "Lc 
Chien  D'Or,"  appeared  in  an  unauthorized  American  edition. 
Several  subsequent  editions  were  published  in  the  United 
States,  also  without  the  author's  consent,  and  it  was  not  until 
as  recently  as  1897  that  the  first  authorized  edition  appeared 
from  the  publishing  house  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
under  the  title  "The  Golden  Dog."  It  is  a  curious  and  not 
very  creditable  fact  that  this  novel,  which  ranks  among  the 
best  written  by  a  Canadian,  has  never  yet  appeared  in  a  Cana- 
dian edition. 

Mr.  Kirby's  romance  is  founded  on  an  ancient  tablet,  con- 
taining an  inscription  surmounted  by  a  golden  dog.  The 
tablet  originally  stood  in  the  face  of  a  building  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  dating  from  before  the  Conquest.  When  the  build- 
ing was  pulled  down,  in  1871,  the  tablet  was  removed  and 
placed  above  the  entrance  to  the  post  office,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  From  the  legend  connected  with  this  tablet,  and 
from  the  love  affairs  of  the  notorious  Bigot,  Intendant  of 
New  France,  Mr.  Kirby  constructed  his  fascinating  romance. 

of  Authors ;"  but  their  absolute  accuracy  is  problematical,  as  MacFarlame, 
in  his  "Bibliography  of  New  Brunswick,"  gives  different  dates  in  iwafiT 
every  instance,  while  he,  again,  is  not  snre  of  some  of  his  ' 
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Sir  James  LeMoine  mentions  a  pleasing  incident  in  con- 
nection with  "The  Golden  Dog."  It  appears  that  Kirby  was 
present  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  at  the 
"At  Home"  given  to  the  Society  in  1883  by  its  founder,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  After  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Society  had  been  presented,  the  Princess  Louise  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Mr.  Kirby,  and  after  he  had  been  presented 
to  her,  conveyed  to  him  publicly  the  Queen's  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  Her  Majesty  had  felt  in  reading  his  book.  This  in- 
cident is  noticeable  not  only  as  a  personal  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kirby,  but  also  as  marking  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  thought- 
fulness  and  tact  for  which  the  late  Queen  was  so  justly  noted 

Another  interesting  point  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kirby's 
novel  may  also  be  mentioned.  It  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  I  received  a  short  time  since  from  Mr.  G. 
Mercer  Adam,  a  Canadian  man  of  letters,  now  editing  the 
American  edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and  who 
was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Canadian  Monthly,  Toronto: 

"Early  in  1878,"  he  writes,  "I  was  instrumental  in  bringing  out  Wil- 
liam Kirby's  Canadian  romance,  *Le  Chien  D'Or,'  which  was  founded 
on  the  legend  related  by  J.  M.  LeMoine  in  his  'Maple  Leaves.'  The 
London  Graphic,  in  an  issue  subsequent  to  this,  published  a  novelette 
with  the  same  name,  contributed  by  Besant  and  Rice  when  these  writers 
were  working  their  literary  partnership.  About  this  time  a  number  of 
piracies  of  Canadian  things  had  been  appearing  in  England,  owing  to 
the  then  absence  of  an  international  copyright  Among  these  unacknowl- 
edged reprints  was  the  episode  in  regard  to  Lord  Nelson  related  by 
LeMoine  in  'Maple  Leaves,'  and  other  things.  Being  interested  as  a 
Canadian  writer  and  publisher,  I  wrote  a  letter  protesting  against  these 
delinquencies,  which  was  published  in  the  Toronto  newspapers  as  well 
as  in  the  London  Athenemm,  In  that  letter  I  gibbeted  Besant  and  Rice 
among  the  latter  delinquents,  who,  as  I  conceived,  had  just  boiled  down 
Kirby's  romance  and  made  a  novelette  of  it  for  the  Graphic,  and  this 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment.  I  was  by  no  means  alone  in  con- 
ceiving that  the  Graphic  novelette  was  a  plagiarism;  not  only  Kirby,  the 
author  of  the  story,  was  convinced  of  the  theft,  but  LeMoine,  of  Quebec, 
was  also  of  this  opinion,  and  when  my  Athensenm  letter  appeared  he  was 
about  to  write  showing  up  the  appropriation  in  the  London  Times,  Of 
this  he  tells  me  in  a  letter  from  him  in  my  possession,  dated  September 
24,  1878.  He  calls  Besant  and  Rice's  novelette  a  'clumsy,  pale  copy 
of  a  good  original' — Kirby's  'Chien  D'Or,'  and  adds  that  if  Besant  and 
Rice's  denial  that  they  had  ever  seen  the  latter  is  to  be  accepted,  'then 
a  curious  literary  coincidence  must  be  accounted  for.'    Well,  the  English 
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novelists  threatened  legal  action  and  cabled  this  information  over,  prom- 
ising to  send  by  mail  a  categorical  denial  of  my  charge.  To  meet  this 
and  defend  myself,  I  prepared  a  careful  and  lengthy  statement  enumerating 
all  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Kirby's  book  and  their  novelette, 
and  my  statement  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  occupying 
some  columns  in  length,  on  or  about  September  22,  1878.  Of  course,  as 
a  gentleman,  I  was  bound  to  accept  their  denial,  and  I  closed  by  with- 
drawing my  statements,  and  the  suit  fell  to  the  ground.  The  points  I 
made,  however,  were  so  convincing  that  every  one  believed  that  I  had  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  and  that  the  English  novelists  (Rice  especially)  were 
the  culprits  I  had  taken  them  to  be.  Rice,  Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson  (then  a 
publisher  in  Montreal)  afterwards  told  me,  was  in  Canada  the  previous 
summer,  and  had  asked  for  any  recent  native  literature,  which  he  took 
home  with  him." 

'The  Golden  Dog"  has  been  twice  translated  into  French, 
once  by  Mr.  Louis  Frechette,  and  again  by  Mr.  Pamphile 
LeMay,  both  of  them  very  prominent  in  the  French-Cana- 
dian world  of  letters.  Mr.  LeMay  had  already  won  even 
higher  merit  as  a  translator  by  his  fine  rendering  into  French 
of  "Evangeline,"  which  won  the  warm  praise  of  Longfellow 
himself.'" 

In  1886  a  romance  entitled  "An  Algonquin  Maiden,"  by 
Miss  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  and  G.  Mercer  Adam,  was  pub- 
lished at  Toronto.  It  deals  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  man- 
ner with  the  critical  period  in  Upper  Canada  between  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  A  new  edition  is  said 
to  be  in  contemplation  by  a  Toronto  publisher. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
Canada's  leading  novelist,  whether  we  consider  him  merely 
among  his  contemporaries  or  with  the  whole  group  of  Cana- 
dian novelists.  He  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Haliburton; 
for  Haliburton,  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  his  books 
reveal  the  essential  qualities  of  a  true  novelist,  was  first  and 
foremost  a  humorist. 

30For  a  full  account  of  "The  Golden  Dog"  legend  see  Sir  James 
LeMoine's  "Maple  Leaves,"  1873,  page  89. 

The  legend  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: 
"Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  Tos, 
En  le  rongeant,  je  prends  mon  repos; 
Un  temps  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu, 
Que  je  morderai  qui  m'aura  mordu." 
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Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  bom  at  Camden,  East  Ontario,  in 
the  year  1862.  He  studied  at  the  Normal  School,  Ottawa, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  where  he  was  also  for  a  time 
lecturer  in  English  literature.  He  went  to  Australia  shortly 
afterwards,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  He  traveled  extensively  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  embodying  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  a  book  of  travel,  "Round  the  Compass  in  Australia." 
While  there  he  also  wrote  several  plays,  "The  Vendetta," 
"No  Defense,"  and  an  adaptation  of  "Faust."  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Canada  and  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Northwest,  where  he  gathered  materials  for  several  of  his 
subsequent  books.  He  afterwards  removed  to  England, 
which  has  since  been  his  home. 

His  first  novel,  apart  from  short  stories,  was  "Mrs.  Fal- 
chion," published  in  1893.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  West- 
ern Canada  and  partly  in  the  Far  East.  In  nearly  all  his 
subsequent  romances  the  scene  is  laid  entirely  in  his  native 
country.  His  second  novel  was  "The  Trespasser;"*^  which 
was  followed  by  "The  Translation  of  a  Savage,"**  in  which 
an  Englishman  marries  a  beautiful  young  Indian  g^rl,  and 
carries  her  back  with  him  to  his  English  home,  with  unhappy 
results  to  her.  "The  Trail  of  the  Sword,"**  "When  Valmond 
Came  to  Pontiac,"**  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"**  and  "The 
Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes"**  followed  in  rapid  succession,  mark- 
ing an  almost  continuous  improvement  in  the  author's  style 
and  in  the  symmetrical  treatment  of  his  theme.  "The  Trail 
of  the  Sword"  has  since  been  translated  into  French,  and 
"The  Seats  of  the  Mighty"  has  been  successfully  dramatized. 
In  1898  he  published  "The  Battle  of  the  Strong,"  undoubted- 
ly the  strongest  and  most  sustained  piece  of  work  he  has  yet 
put  forth.  The  scene  is  in  the  island  of  Jersey  and  in  France, 
the  plot  is  intensely  dramatic  and  skillfully  developed,  and 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  an  assured  touch. 


•^Published  in  1893.  8*Published  in  1895. 

•"Published  in  1894.  s^Published  in  1896. 

••Published  in  1894,  ««Published  in  1897. 
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In  a  recent  letter  Sir  Gilbert  tells  me  that  he  has  com- 
pleted a  new  Canadian  novel,  as  well  as  another  dealing  with 
modem  life  in  Egypt.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
sketches  of  Anglo-Egyptian  life,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  English  and  American  magazines,  and  others  are  to 
follow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  new  duties  in  the  British 
Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  value  as 
a  man  of  letters.*^ 

Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  is  a  man  of  exceptionally  wide 
intellectual  activity.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  the  same  venerable  institution  from 
which  graduated  Haliburton  and  many  others  who  have  left 
their  mark  on  Canadian  literature  or  public  life.  Mr.  Roberts 
subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  King's 
College  for  several  years.  He  afterwards  edited  the  Toronto 
Week,  and  was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Illustrated  American.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work.  Even  before  he  left  college  Mr. 
Roberts  had  begun  his  literary  career.  His  first  book  of 
verse  was  published  about  this  time,  and  it  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  some  half  dozen  other  volumes  of  poetry,  the 
best  of  which  he  is  about  to  republish  in  a  Collected  Edition." 
He  has  also  found  time  to  write  an  excellent  "History  of 
Canada,"  a  Canadian  guidebook,  and,  what  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned  with,  several  books  of  short  stories 
and  a  series  of  historical  romances. 

His  first  romance  was  "The  Forge  in  the  Forest,"  pub- 
lished in  1897,  and  this  was  followed  by  "A  Sister  to  Evange- 
line," which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sequel  to  the  first  book.     The 

'^Since  this  paper  was  read  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  brought  out  the  new 
Canadian  novel  referred  to  above.  It  is  entitled  "The  Right  of  Way," 
published  in  1901,  and  shared  with  two  other  Canadian  books  of  fiction 
by  Thompson-Seton  and  "Ralph  Connor"  the  distinction  of  heading  the 
list  of  most  popular  books  in  the  United  States  publishers'  lists  and 
library  reports  in  December,  1901.  The  plot  is  of  the  "Enoch  Arden" 
type,  and  is  finely  worked  out. 

'"Published  in  1901.  It  embodies  an  excellent  selection  of  his  verses, 
though  one  would  perhaps  have  liked  to  see  a  few  more  of  the  earlier 
poems. 
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scene  of  both  novels  is  laid  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  days  when 
the  Acadians  were  still  tilling  their  dike  lands  around  Grand 
Pre  and  the  Black  Abbe  was  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of 
English  authority  in  the  Province.  These  stories  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  that  very  popular  type  of  fiction — ^thc 
historical  novel.  No  one  is  more  competent  to  write  author- 
itatively and  entertainingly  of  the  romantic  incidents  of  early 
days  in  Nova  Scotia  than  Mr.  Roberts.  In  these  books  he 
has  charmingly  combined  the  veracity  of  the  historian  with 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist.  They  are  among  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet  had  in  Canadian  fiction." 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  new  historical  ro- 
mances have  been  written  and  published  by  Canadian  writers, 
but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  them 
in  the  briefest  possible  way. 

"The  False  Chevalier,"*^  by  W.  D.  Lighthall,  of  Montreal, 
is  a  very  readable  romance  of  New  France;  and  the  way  in 
which  it  came  to  be  written  is  almost  as  romantic  as  the  story 
itself.  It  appears  that  a  bundle  of  ancient  papers  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  an  old  manor  house  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  these,  coming  into  Mr.  Lighthall's  hands,  were 
worked  into  the  present  fascinating  story. 

Another  Montreal  novelist  is  Mr.  William  McLennan, 
whose  first  book,  "Spanish  John,"*^  had  a  somewhat  similar 
origin  to  that  of  Mr.  Lighthall.  "Spanish  John"  is  a  tale  of 
the  days  when  the  Young  Pretender  was  making  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  scene 
is  laid  partly  in  Scotland  and  partly  on  the  Continent.  Mr. 
McLennan's  second  book,  "Span  o'  Life,"**  written  in  con- 
junction with  Miss  Jean  N.  Mcllwraith,  of  Hamilton,  Onta- 
rio, is  placed  in  that  romantic  period  of  Canadian  history  sur- 
rounding the  final  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
the  mastery  of  the  New  World.     The  story  gives  a  vivid  and 

•»Mr.  Roberts  has  completed  a  new  historical  novel  entitled  "Barbara 
Ladd,"  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  in  the  same  picturesque  province  by 
the  sea. 

*oPublished  in  1889.  "New  York,  1899. 

«New  York.  1898. 
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convincing  picture  of  the  time,  and  covers  both  the  Louis- 
bourg  Siege  and  also  the  final  Siege  of  Quebec.** 

Miss  Blance  Lucile  McDonell,  of  Montreal,  brought  out 
in  1898  a  romance  of  French  Canada  entitled  "Diane  of  Ville- 
Marie."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Montreal  in  the  days  when 
Frontenac  was  Governor  of  New  France,  and  the  gigantic 
and  masterful  Dollier  de  Casson  ruled  the  spiritual  destinies 
of  Ville-Marie. 

"Marguerite  de  Roberval,"**  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Marquis,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Brockville,  is  a  romance 
of  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier.  It  is  founded  on  a  pictur- 
esque old  legend,  which  the  early  French-Canadian  historians 
gave  credence  to,  but  which  Parkman  would  not  vouch  for. 
The  legend  was  to  the  effect  that  Roberval  on  his  final  voy- 
age to  New  France  brought  with  him  his  beautiful  niece. 
Marguerite.  Her  lover  slipped  on  board  the  vessel  without 
Roberval's  knowledge  or  permission,  and  in  fact  against  his 
express  command.  His  discovery  led  to  a  violent  scene. 
Subsequently,  malicious  friends  came  to  Roberval  with  scan- 
dalous tales  involving  Marguerite  and  her  lover.  Robcr- 
val's  rage  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  embraced  Marguerite  as 
well  as  her  lover.  He  left  them  unpunished  until  the  vessel 
reached  a  bleak,  uninhabited  island,  somewhere  near  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  called  suggestively  the  Isle  of  Demons. 
Here  he  put  them  ashore  with  a  few  provisions,  and  aban- 
doned them  to  their  fate.  In  some  versions  of  the  story 
Marguerite's  old  nurse  was  permitted  to  accompany  her  un- 
fortunate mistress.  The  tragic  history  of  their  life  on  the 
desolate  and  haunted  island  furnishes  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Marquis's  romance.  Marguerite  is  finally  left  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, is  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  carried  back  to 
France,  where  she  tells  her  pitiful  tale  to  the  nuns  of  a  friend- 
ly convent.  The  same  story  has  been  graphically  told  in  a 
long  narrative  poem  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Martin,  of  Mon- 

^^Miss  Mc II wraith  has  since  brought  out  a  novel  of  her  own,  'The 
Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell,"  Boston,  1901.  This  is  an  his- 
torical novel  of  the  days  before  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 

**London,  18O9. 
26 
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treal.  Col.  Hunter-Duvar,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  poet, 
also  worked  it  into  his  drama  "Roberval."  It  will  be  found, 
in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  the  famous  collection  of  tales, 
"The  Heptameron,"  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Smith  is  the  author  of  an  historical  romance 
entitled  "Aneroestes  the  Gaul,""  which  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  several  leading  English  reviewers.  It  deals  with 
the  period  of  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Rome — the  second 
Punic  war — and  is  not  only  a  graphic  and  forcible  story  of  that 
famous  campaign,  but  reveals  a  surprisingly  close  knowledge 
of  the  period.  It  is  almost  more  valuable  as  a  fragment  of 
history  than  as  a  romance. 

Miss  Agness  C.  Laut,  of  Ottawa,  published  a  few  months 
ago  a  romance  of  the  early  days  in  the  great  Northwest,  when 
the  hitherto  all-powerful  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  fight- 
ing for  its  existence  with  the  young  and  vigorous  Canadian 
company  of  the  Northwest.  Her  book  is  entitled  "Lords  ol 
the  North,"*'  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  put  the  records  of 
this  period  of  Canadian  history  into  the  form  of  romance. 

"With  Ring  of  Shield,"*'  by  Mr.  Knox  Magee,  of  Toronto, 
is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of  the  hunclibacked  kinij.  Richard 
the  Third  of  En<?^land. 

There  are  several  other  books  in  Canadian  fiction  which, 
although  not  historical  in  subject,  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  romance  than  of  the  novel.  Such  a  one  is  Mrs.  Har- 
rison's "Forest  of  Bourg-Marie,"*'  which  Robert  Barr  has  so 
deservedly  praised  in  a  recent  article.  It  is  the  only  sus- 
tained story  which  we  have  of  modem  life  in  French  Canada, 
and  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  true  to  life  and  a  strong  piece 
of  work  both  as  regards  matter  and  style. 

Another  book  of  the  same  class  is  "Rose  a  Charlitte,"**  by 
Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  of  Halifax.     This  is  a  romance  of 

*5Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1898.     Grafton  &  Son,  Montreal. 

*®Briggs,  Toronto,  1901.  Miss  Laut  has  since  completed  a  second 
historical  novel,  "Heralds  of  Empire." 

*^Toronto,  1900.  Mr.  Magee  has  since  published  "Mark  Evcrard" 
(1901),  a  romance  of  Elizabethan  England. 

*8Morang,  Toronto,   1898.  *»Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  i8g8. 
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modem  life,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  among  the  homes  of  the  modem 
Acadians.  Miss  Saunders  is  also  the  author  of  several  other 
books  of  fiction:  "Beautiful  Joe,"  which  was  published  several 
years  ago,  reaching  a  circulation  of  about  half  a  million  copies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  being  translated  into 
German,  Swedish,  and  Japanese;  "Deficient  Saints,"*®  a  novel 
of  New  England  life  and  character;  "Her  Sailor,""  a  modem 
love  story,  enlarged  from  an  earlier  book,  "Her  Spanish  Sail- 
or;" and  several  other  shorter  stories  appealing  rather  to 
juvenile  than  adult  readers. 

Miss  Lily  Dougall,  of  Montreal,  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  novels,  all  of  them  of  good  quality.  Her  first  book,  "Beg- 
gars All,"  was  published  in  1891,  and  was  highly  praised  by 
the  London  Academy  and  other  authoritative  journals.  This 
was  followed  by  "What  Necessity  Knows"  (1893);  "The 
Mermaid"  (1895);  "Zeit  Geist"  (1895),  a  rather  remarkable 
departure  in  fiction,  which  created  something  of  a  sensation 
when  it  first  appeared;  "A  Question  of  Faith"  (1895);  "The 
Madonna  of  a  Day"  (1896);"  "A  Dozen  Ways  of  Love" 
(1897);  and  "A  Mormon  Prophet.""  The  last  puts  into  the 
form  of  a  novel  the  early  history  of  the  Mormons  and  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  founded  that  sect.  Several  of  the  other 
books  have  their  scenes  laid  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  died  in  England  a  short  time  ago, 
was,  as  of  course  every  one  knows,  a  Canadian  by  birth.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  in  England,  and 
his  books  are  in  no  sense  Canadian  either  in  tone  or  theme. 
So  far  as  his  novels  are  concerned,  perhaps  we  need  not  be 
overanxious  to  claim  them  in  any  event.  He  was  much 
more  brilliant,  edifying,  and  successful  (and  one  might  also 
say  much  more  entertaining)  as  a  scientific  writer  than  as  a 
novelist. 

Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (formerly  Miss  Sara  Jeannette  Dun- 
can) was  born  in  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  spent  the  first 
twenty  years  or  so  of  her  life  in  her  native  country.     Her 

»«*Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  iSqq.  »* Appeared  originally  in  Temple  Bar. 

fiiPagc  &  Co.,  Boston,  1900.  "Toronto,  iSgg. 
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home  is  now  in  Simla,  India,  where  her  husband  is  a  practi- 
cing physician.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  the  writing  of 
fiction  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  As  a  Canadian  novel- 
ist she  stands  almost  in  a  class  by  herself.  Her  books— or, 
at  any  rate,  the  best  of  them — are  instinct  with  a  certain  quiet 
humor  which  is  all  her  own,  and  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  en- 
joyable. Her  first  and  best  book  was  "A  Social  Departure," 
published  in  1890."  In  this  she  tells  in  a  charmingly  fresh 
and  original  manner  the  adventures  of  herself  and  one  Ortho- 
docia  in  their  unchaperoned  journey  around  the  world.  The 
book  is  something  akin  to  DeMille's  "Dodge  Club"  in  plan 
and  humor,  and  might  also  be  classed  with  Grant  Allen's 
"Miss  Cayley's  Adventures"  and  Robert  Barr's  "Jennie  Bax- 
ter, Journalist;"  but  it  appeals  to  the  present  generation 
more  keenly  than  the  "Dodge  Club,"  and  is  vastly  superior, 
both  in  narrative  and  in  the  quality  of  its  humor,  to  the  other 
two.  Some  of  the  scenes,  such  as  the  Japanese  reporter's 
interview  and  Orthodocia's  experience  in  a  Japanese  bath 
tub,  are  quite  irresistible. 

Her  second  book  was  "An  American  Girl  in  London,"** 
which  sufficiently  describes  itself.  It  is  almost  as  amusing 
and  entertaining  as  its  predecessor.  This  was  followed  by 
"The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib,"  "Vernon's  Aunt,"** 
"The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib,"  "A  Daughter  of  To-Day,"  "His 
Honor  and  a  Lady,"  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation,"  and  "The 
Path  of  a  Star.""  The  last  book  is  much  inferior  to  Mrs. 
Cotes's  earlier  work,  and  is  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
have  learned  to  look  for  something  above  mediocrity  from 
her. 

Robert  Barr  began  his  literary  life  as  a  humorist,  writing 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  under  the  pen  name  of  "Luke 
Sharp."  He  afterwards  drifted  into  short  stories,  and  from 
that  into  novels  and  romances;  and  his  last  published  book  is 

""A  Social  Departure;  or,  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  Round  the 
World  by  Ourselves."     London,  1890. 

'^'^Published  originally  in  the  Ladies'  Pictorial,  London. 
5«Published  in  1895. 
B^Published  in  1899. 
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an  entertaining  volume  of  travels  in  the  Mediterranean." 
His  literary  career  has  thus  been  a  varied  one. 

His  first  book  was  entitled  "Strange  Happenings,"  and 
was  published  in  1882,  before  he  had  left  his  boyhood's  home 
in  Ontario.  He  offered  the  manuscript  to  all  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  province,  but  they  would  not  look  at  it. 
He  then  tried  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  not  only  accepted 
it  but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  paid  generously  for  it,  and 
offered  him  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  paper.  "Strange 
Happenings"  consists  of  a  humorous  account  of  a  voyage  in 
a  small  boat  around  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
not  unlike  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat"  in 
style  and  plan.  Possibly  there  existed  some  unconscious 
affinity  between  them,  for  we  find  in  after  years  the  two  novel- 
ists joining  in  the  establishment  of  that  amusing  little  month- 
ly, the  London  Idler;  which,  by  the  way,  has  sadly  degener- 
ated in  other  hands  from  the  brightness  and  humor  of  its 
first  numbers. 

In  1892  Mr.  Barr  published  "In  a  Steamer  Chair,"  and 
after  that  "From  Whose  Bourne"  (1893),  "The  Face  and  the 
Mask"  (1894),  "In  the  Midst  of  Alarms"  (1894) — ^  humorous 
account  of  the  Fenian  Raid  in  the  sixties** — "A  Woman 
Intervenes"  (1896),  "The  Mutabe  Many"  (1896),  "One  Day's 
Courtship"  (1897),  and  "Tekla"  (1898). 

A  few  years  ago  a  modest  volume  made  its  appearance 
in  Toronto  under  the  title  "Black  Rock."**  Being  unas- 
suming, it  did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention.  Its  pub- 
lishers were,  fortunately,  not  of  that  enterprising  type  which 
announces  a  hundred-thousand  edition  before  the  book  is  on 
the  market.  "Black  Rock"  was  therefore  left  to  make  its 
own  way  in  the  world,  as  any  good  book  should,  and  its  sub- 
sequent success  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  pub- 

^^He  has  recently  completed  a  volume  of  short  stories,  "The  Merry 
Monarch,"  narrating  the  romantic  adventures  of  one  of  the  Scottish 
kings. 

^*Mr.  Barr  was  a  Canadian  volunteer  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  Raid. 

••"Black  Rock."  By  Ralph  Connor,  Toronto.  The  Westminster 
Company,  1898.    New  edition,  Toronto,  1899,  with  an  introduction. 
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lie  taste.  Slowly  but  surely  the  book  gained  ground,  as  one 
reader  recommended  it  to  another,  until  "Black  Rock"  be- 
came recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  books  of  the  year. 
And  yet  it  had  no  artificial  boom,  no  heralding  of  its  merits 
to  an  expectant  world;  and  it  was,  moreover,  quite  free 
from  any  tinge  of  sensationalism  to  appeal  to  the  jaded  taste 
of  a  public  surfeited  with  new  fiction.  The  author's  name 
given  on  the  title-page  was  Ralph  Connor,  but  this  soon  be- 
came recognized  as  a  nom  de  plume,  and  it  leaked  out  that  the 
author  was  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  of  Winnipeg,  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  origin  of  "Black  Rock"  was  as  modest  as  its  ap- 
pearance. It  seems  that  Mr.  Gordon,  anxious  to  raise  funds 
for  his  mission  in  the  far  West,  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
editor  of  the  Westminster,  a  Toronto  magazine.  The  editor 
suggested  that  he  should  put  his  appeal  before  the  public  in 
the  popular  form  of  fiction,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, agreed  to  this,  and  sent  to  the  Westminster  a  sketch  of 
a  mining  camp  in  the  Rockies,  such  a  camp  as  formed  the 
scene  of  his  own  missionary  labors.  This  afterwards  became 
the  first  chapter  of  "Black  Rock/'  and  was  followed  by 
others  until  the  story  was  completed.  It  is  not  particularly 
well  constructed  so  far  as  plot  is  concerned,  but  this  weakness 
is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  freshness  and  originality  of  its 
treatment.  It  is  a  strong,  sincere,  and  very  dramatic  piece  of 
work — altogether  one  of  the  best  bits  of  fiction  produced  by 
a  Canadian. 

A  beautiful  little  idyl  of  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  called 
"Beyond  the  Marshes,"  was  Mr.  Gordon's  next  contribu- 
tion to  Canadian  literature.  This  sketch  was  prefaced  by  a 
sympathetic  introduction  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  "Sky  Pilot"'^  Mr.  Gordon  changed  his  scene  from 
the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  foothills  and  plains  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains — somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calgary  or  Fort  McLeod.     This  book  has,  if  any- 

•I'The  Sky  Pilot,"  a  tale  of  the  foothills.  By  Ralph  Connor.  To- 
ronto: The  Westminster  Company,   1899.     New  edition,  1899. 
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thing,  had  a  wider  success  than  "Black  Rock,"  and  the  two 
books  have  reached  an  enormous  circulation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  are  beginning  to  make  headway  in 
England,  always  an  uncertain  field  for  transatlantic  books. 

Two  sisters,  the  Misses  Lizars,  of  Stratford,  Ontario, 
brought  out  a  few  years  ago  a  couple  of  remarkably  interest- 
ing and  attractively  written  books;  the  first  called  "In  the 
Days  of  the  Canada  Company,"  and  the  second,  "Humors 
of  '37."  They  are,  as  their  titles  imply,  contributions  to  the 
early  history  of  Ontario,  but  have  none  of  the  dry-as-dust 
quality  of  conventional  histories.  Since  the  appearance  of 
these  two  books  the  sisters  have  again  collaborated  upon  a 
book  of  fiction,  "Committed  to  His  Charge,""  a  simple  story 
of  village  life  in  Ontario,  graphically  told,  and  with  not  a 
little  quiet  humor.  The  story  is  something  in  the  manner 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford." 

Another  Canadian  book  of  the  same  class  is  "Baldoon,"* 
by  the  Rev.  LeRoy  Hooker,  a  Canadian  clergyman  now  liv- 
ing in  Chicago.  This  book  is  perhaps  more  closely  akin  to 
Barrie's  "Window  in  Thrums"  than  to  "Cranford,"  the  hu- 
mor being  essentially  Scotch  in  tone.  Mr.  Hooker  also  wrote 
another  book,  "Enoch  the  Philistine." 

Miss  Joanna  E.  Wood,  of  Qeenstown,  Ont.,  is  the  author 
of  several  books  of  fiction.  The  first  two,  "The  Untempered 
Wind"  (1894)  and  "Judith  Moore"  (1898),  are  novels  of 
rural  life  in  Ontario.  The  third,  lately  published,  "A  Daugh- 
ter of  Witches"  (1900),  is  a  rather  clever  study  of  character 
as  found  in  a  New  England  environment.  Miss  Wood  has 
completed  a  fourth  book  "Farden  Ha!"  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  which  promises  to  be  the  best  she  has 
yet  written. 

A  new  type  of  fiction  has  lately  become  popular  with  Cana- 
dian novelists.  It  aims  to  bring  the  life  of  what  we  call  the 
"lower  animals"  sympathetically  before  human  readers.  The 
idea  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  for  Kipling  (to  cite  no  earlier 

•*Morang,  Toronto,  190a 
^'Chicago,  1899;  Toronto,  1900. 
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examples)  introduced  it  very  successfully  in  his  Jungle  Books. 
The  Canadian  stories,  however,  are  sufficiently  different  in 
treatment,  scenery,  and  in  the  animals  they  introduce  to  ap- 
peal with  something  of  novel  force  to  present-day  readers. 

The  first  and  best  of  these  animal  books  is  Mr.  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton's  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."**  Since 
the  publication  of  this  delightful  collection  of  animal  tales, 
Mr.  Thompson-Seton  has  brought  out  two  additional  stories, 
the  first  entitled  "The  Trail  of  the  Sand-Hill  Stag'***  and 
the  second  "The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly."** 

Another  book  of  the  same  class  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Eraser's 
''Mooswa,  and  Others  of  the  Boundaries,"*^  which  first  ap- 
peared as  a  serial  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  Mr.  Eraser  has 
completed  a  new  animal  story,  "The  Outcasts,"**  which  is  to 
be  published  this  year  [1901]. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has  also  entered  the  same  field 
with  his  "Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood"  (1900),  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  human  element  is  introduced  more  freely  than  in 
any  of  the  other  animal  stories. 

All  of  these  books  are  good  in  their  way,  and  each  con- 
tains sufficient  originality  to  save  it  from  any  suggestion  of 
plagiarism,  either  in  matter  or  ideas;  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  if  the  thing  be  carried  too  far  the  public  will  grow  tired. 
It  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  book  world  that  when  one 
man  makes  a  success  of  a  new  departure  in  fiction,  others 
immediately  rush  in  to  gather  the  aftermath,  until  the  type 
becomes  a  positive  bore.  Already  a  dozen  or  more  American 
writers  have  taken  advantage  of  Thompson-Seton's  phenome- 
nal success  to  force  upon  the  market  more  or  less  crude  at- 
tempts in  the  same  direction. 

The  field  of  juvenile  fiction  has  been  by  no  means  neg- 
lected in  Canada,  but  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon 

«*Scribner's,  New  York,  1898. 
«»Ncw  York,  1899. 

••New  York,  1900.    Mr.  Thompson-Seton  has  since  published  another 
collection  of  animal  stories,  "Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  New  York,  1901. 
•^New  York,  1900;  Briggs,  Toronto,  1900. 
••New  York  and  Toronto,  1901. 
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it  here.  Two  or  three  successful  writers  of  boys'  stories  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing. 

James  DeMille,  whose  work  in  fiction  has  already  been 
dealt  with,  brought  out  a  number  of  excellent  boys'  books 
in  two  series,  "The  B.  O.  W.  C."  (Boys  of  Wolfville  Col- 
Icge)**  and  "Young  Dodge  Club,"^*  the  former  in  six  volumes 
and  the  latter  in  three.  Most  of  these  books  have  run 
through  several  editions. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  who  has  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  this  class  of  fiction,  promises  to  be  almost  as 
prolific  a  writer  as  the  renowned  Mr.  Henty.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  story,  "Bert  Lloyd's  Boyhood,"  in  1887, 
he  has  brought  out  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  books  of  adven- 
ture, all  good  of  their  kind.  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  until  lately 
editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  has  also  done  excellent  work 
in  this  field. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  very  generally  our  Canadian 
poets  have  dabbled  in  fiction,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
with  what  scant  success.  Mr.  Roberts  has  certainly  pro- 
duced some  very  fair  romances  and  short  stories,  and  he  must 
be  taken  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Charles  Heavysege, 
the  old  Montreal  dramatist,  whose  splendid  drama  "Saul" 
received  such  warm  praise  from  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Coventry  Patmore,  once  tried 
his  hand  at  a  novel,  but  the  result,  which  he  called  "The  Ad- 
vocate,"^^  was  a  most  lamentable  failure.  John  Hunter- 
Duvar,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  poet,  published  a  rather 
dainty  piece  of  imaginative  work,  "Annals  of  the  Court  of 
Oberon;"  but  the  historical  novel  which  he  subsequently 
wrote,  and  thought  to  be  the  best  thing  he  had  ever 
written,  is  such  a  crude  and  tedious  bit  of  fiction  as  no  pub- 
lisher would  ever  dream  of  putting  on  the  market.  It  is  still 
in  manuscript.  Archibald  Lampman  began  an  ambitious 
novel  while  at  college,  but  gave  it  up  after  writing  two  or 
three  chapters.     Duncan  Campbell  Scott  has  published  one 

••Published  in  1869-1873. 
^•Published  in  1871-1877. 
T^'The  Advocate/'  a  novel.    Montreal,  iB6s,  8ro. 
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little  book  of  short  stories,  excellent  so  far  as  they  go^ 
but,  up  to  the  present,  he  has  produced  nothing  more,  at 
any  rate  in  book  form.  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  William 
Wilfred  Campbell,"  Jean  Blewett,  Frederick  George  Scott, 
Louis  Frechette,  and  others  of  our  poets  have  made  random 
attempts  at  writing  fiction,  but  apparently  have  regarded  it 
rather  as  a  recreation  from  the  more  serious  work  of  writing 
poetry.  This  attitude,  of  course,  never  yet  brought  success, 
and  never  will.  In  fact,  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful poet  rarely  produce  a  successful  novelist. 

The  short  story  has  been  a  very  popular  form  with  Cana- 
dian novelists,  especially  of  late  years.  Most  of  the  vrriters 
who  have  done  more  sustained  work  in  fiction  have  at  one 
time  or  another  attempted  the  short  story,  not  realizing,  too 
often,  that  the  short  story  requires  a  distinct  gift,  and  that  it 
can  no  more  be  successfully  written  by  any  novelist  than  a 
sonnet  may  be  written  by  any  poet  or  a  miniature  painted  by 
any  artist. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  published  so  far  three  volumes  of 
short  stories,  "Pierre  and  His  People""  (his  first  contribu- 
tion to  fiction),  "An  Adventurer  of  the  North"^*  (in  which  the 
adventures  of  Pretty  Pierre  are  continued),  and  "The  Lane 
That  Had  No  Turning.""  The  scenery  of  the  first  two  books 
is  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  the  latter  is  placed  in 
Quebec.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  holds  the  unique  position  of 
having  written  the  best  short  stories  as  well  as  the  strongest 
romances  of  all  our  Canadian  novelists. 

The  fascinating  field  of  French-Canadian  life  and  charac- 
ter, which  Dr.  Louis  Frechette  has  dealt  with  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  insider  in  his  "Christmas  in  French  Canada,*"* 
has  also  been  widely  touched  upon  by  English-Canadian 
writers.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  E.  W.  Thomson's 

'*Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Campbell  has  written  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  fiction  for  one  of  the  leading  London  periodicals,  and  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  second  novel,  which  in  a  measure  tends  to  weaken 
the  argument  against  poets  as  novelists. 

'^Toronto,   1892.  ''^Toronto,  1900. 
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"Old  Man  Savarin;""  Henry  Cecil  Walsh's  "Bonhomme;"" 
"In  the  Village  of  Viger*'  (1896),  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott; 
"In  Old  France  and  New"  (1900),  by  William  McLennan; 
and  G.  M.  Fairchild's  "A  Ridiculous  Courting"  (Chicago, 
1900). 

Other  books  of  Canadian  short  stories  are:  "The  Gerrard 
Street  Mystery  (1888),  by  the  late  J.  C.  Dent,  the  historian; 
"Stories  of  New  France,"  by  Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar  and 
T.  G.  Marquis;  Mrs.  Harrison's  "Crowded  Out"  (1886); 
Robert  Barr's  "In  a  Steamer  Chair"  (1892),  "The  Strong 
Arm"  (1899),  etc.;  "The  Eye  of  a  God"  (1899),  by  W.  A. 
Fraser;  Roberts's  "By  the  Marshes  of  Minas"  (1900),  etc.; 
"The  Loom  of  Destiny"  (1900),  by  Arthur  J.  Stringer;  J. 
Try-Davies's  "A  Semi-Det ached  House"  (1900);  F.  Clifford 
Smith's  "A  Lover  in  Homespun"  (1896);  Norman  Duncan's 
"Soul  of  the  Street"  (1901),  etc. 

I  am  more  than  conscious  that  in  the  foregoing  attempt 
to  review  Canadian  fiction  I  have  taxed  the  reader's  patience 
to  the  utmost,  and  have  done  but  very  scanty  justice  to  the 
wide  field  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  cover.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  to  condense  what  I  hope  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  large  and  important  branch  of  Canadian  national  litera- 
ture, this  paper  has  grown  to  far  greater  proportions  than  was 
either  desirable  or  expedient.  When  I  state,  however,  that  I 
have  counted  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  in  English- 
Canadian  fiction  alone,  without  counting  the  contribution  of 
French-Canadian  novelists,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration 
as  well  the  mass  of  fiction  by  Canadian  writers  which  has  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines  but  not  in  book  form,  it  will 
be  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  space  here  given  to  the  subject  of 
Canadian  Novels  and  Novelists  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  much 
out  of  the  way.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 

T^Briggs,  Toronto,  189S.  ^^Briggs,  Toronto,  iSgg. 


THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL  IN  HISTORY. 

Our  historians  are  going  about  destroying  our  heroes. 
They  have  sadly  mutilated  some  of  mine.  Have  yours  es- 
caped unscathed?  Aroused  from  our  quiet  mood  of  happy 
contemplation  by  the  rude  shock  they  have  given  us,  let  us 
investigate.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  unfeeling 
attack  are  counted  among  the  most  eminent  and  worthy 
of  our  historians.  Is  the  opinion  correct?  Are  our  histor- 
ical students  interpreting  ever  more  accurately  and  truly  the 
story  of  the  past?  If  so,  is  hero  worship  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  history,  something  which  true  historians  may 
not  tolerate  in  themselves  or  in  other  people?  Or  is  it  pos- 
sibly our  fault,  in  that  we  have  not  truly  understood  what 
heroes  are  and  how  they  are  to  be  used?  If  we  have  been 
in  error,  have  we  been  altogether  in  error?  May  it  not  be 
that  there  is  a  field  for  the  ideal  in  history  alongside  of  the 
most  exacting  demands  of  those  who  are  winnowing  out  the 
errors  and  testing  the  truth  of  history? 

What  is  history?  May  I  presume  to  say  that  it  is  the  story 
of  the  past  as  known  and  comprehended  by  the  human  under- 
standing? Sometimes  we  say,  absolutely,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  it  is  the  record  of  the  past.  But  if  that  is  so.  then 
what  we  have  is  not  history;  for  our  record  of  the  past  is  in- 
complete as  to  facts  and  inaccurately  interpreted  and  subject 
to  constant  correction  as  to  both  facts  and  interpretation. 
Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  con- 
taining the  word  "nullification,"  was  found  in  1831,  six  years 
after  the  author's  death,  and  about  one  year  after  Madison, 
relying  on  an  old  man's  memory,  had  denied  that  it  contained 
the  fateful  doctrine.  Barely  two  generations  ago  Ranke, 
the  great  German  historian,  began  to  write  universal  history 
in  a  way  that  illumined  the  past  with  a  new  meaning  and  re- 
flected a  searching  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  present 
day.     It  is  not  long  since  that  Morgan,  the  great  American 
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anthropologist,  unraveled  the  clan  organization  of  the 
American  Indians  and  gave  us  the  cue  by  which  to  understand 
the  institutions  of  the  peoples  of  that  stage  of  civilization 
the  world  over.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Aristotle's  Athenian 
Constitution  was  rediscovered;  and,  later  still,  Polk's  Diary, 
throwing  a  sinister  light  upon  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico,  was  made  public.  A  few  years  ago  the  religious 
world  was  shocked  at  the  results  proclaimed  by  the  higher 
critics,  who  had  just  turned  their  methods  of  criticism  upon 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures.  They  gave  a  new  and 
wholesome  light  upon  some  portions  of  biblical  history. 
Their  conclusions  upon  certain  points  have  thus  far  stood 
the  test  and  have  won  general  acceptance.  But  they  were 
overambitious;  they  tried  to  prove  too  much,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  have  brought  their  methods  into  discredit  and 
under  some  suspicion.  Certain  of  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  record  which  they  challenged  have  in  these  later  years 
been  confirmed  by  the  Assyriologists,  who  have  discovered 
and  deciphered  trustworthy  contemporaneous  records  in  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley.  What  we  call  history,  then,  is  only 
what  mankind,  for  the  time,  knows  and  believes  about  the 
past  experiences  of  the  race.  In  the  proportion  that  it  ap- 
proximates the  truth  and  reality  of  things  it  is  profitable, 
like  the  Scriptures,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction, 
and  in  proportion  that  it  sets  forth  wholesome  ideals  it  stirs 
men  to  emulation  and  inspires  them  with  a  devotion  to  noble 
principles. 

You  know  the  answer  which  physicists  give  us  when  we 
ask  them:  What  is  light?  They  say  that  if  there  were  no 
eyes  there  would  be  no  light.  They  tell  us  that  the  ether 
has  an  undulatory  motion,  that  one  set  of  ether  waves  has  the 
power  of  producing  upon  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  the 
sensation  which  we  call  light.  But  close  your  eyelids,  pro- 
tect your  eyes  from  these  waves,  and  you  will  not  have  the 
sensation.  Still  the  light  waves  will  have  existed  just  the 
same;  and  wherever  there  is  a  natural  eye  exposed  to  them, 
be  it  of  man  or  beast,  bird  or  insect,  there  will  be  light.     Sa 
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the  past  is  full  of  events,  and  every  moment  it  is  becoming 
more  crowded  with  them.  Some  of  them  have  little  or  no  his- 
toric value  or  force;  others  have  much.  Is  the  or^n  through 
which  we  receive  our  historical  impressions  in  range  of 
and  exposed  to  their  influence?  Plainly  the  first  rule  of  his- 
torical study  must  be  to  bring  the  facts  within  the  range  of 
our  vision.  What  were  the  motives  which,  for  instance,  led 
Cons  tan  tine  to  make  Rome  a  Christian  State?  How  many 
of  the  most  essential  facts  can  we  get  together?  How  nearly 
do  they  amount  to  a  complete  demonstration?  What  al- 
lowance must  we  make  for  influences  which  may  have  been 
present  but  are  now  beyond  our  power  to  recall? 

In  this  point  of  gathering  the  facts,  certainly,  modem  liis- 
torians  are  showing  a  zeal  that  is  born  of  wisdom.  When 
England  and  Venezuela  were  bitterly  disputing  over  their 
territorial  claims  in  South  America,  how  the  dingy  Dutch 
archives  were  opened  to  the  commissioners  whom  President 
Cleveland  appointed  to  investigate,  in  the  hope  thereby  to 
avert  an  impending  war!  The  success  of  that  Commission 
was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  history  than  in  that  of 
diplomacy.  Historians  are  searching  high  and  low  for  the  let- 
ters and  diaries  of  the  men  who  were  themselves  a  part  of  the 
things  which  they  wrote,  trying  to  rescue  the  records  from 
the  destruction  by  fire  and  dampness  and  vermin  and  sheer 
neglect  to  which  they  are  imminently  exposed  in  private 
hands.  It  is  an  utter  misconception  of  the  true  relation  of 
things  which  leads  many  people  to  keep  such  documents 
stored  away  in  dark  corners  of  private  houses.  Sentiment 
and  historical  value  are  the  only  two  motives  which  can  keep 
them  from  the  dust  pile  at  all.  Now,  they  are  of  no  historical 
value  unless  they  are  known  and  accessible  and  used  by  his- 
torical students;  and  would  not  one  be  doing  greater  honor 
to  his  ancestor,  and  to  himself  as  well,  to  put  them  in  a  public 
repository  where  public  recognition  could  be  given  to  both? 
The  Calhoun  letters  which  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion recently  published  were  gathered  by  Prof.  Jameson  from 
the  very  borders  of  the  continent;  and  another  authentic 
diary  of  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  has 
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been  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is  now  held  for 
ransom. 

So  the  work  of  collecting  material  is  going  on  apace,  and 
this  follows  as  a  corollary:  We  must  not  be  too  sure  that  our 
current  historical  ideas  are  absolutely  true  and  that  the  last 
word  has  been  said  on  the  matter.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
change,  if  necessary,  and  accept  a  new  view  if  it  comes  to  us 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  satisfy  good  critics  and  compe- 
tent judges.  Not  to  do  so  would  mark  us  as  narrow  and  prej- 
udiced, unscientific,  untrue  to  the  standards  of  our  pro- 
fession, willfully  blind,  misleading  those  who  are  looking  to 
us  to  be  shown  the  truth. 

Again,  what  the  past  shall  mean  to  us  depends  largely 
upon  our  point  of  view,  our  conception  of  the  world,  our 
Weltanschauung,  as  the  Germans  say.  It  makes  a  difference 
through  what  sort  of  a  medium  the  light  comes  to  us.  Some 
media  obscure,  and  others  refract  the  rays.  You  know  the 
impudent  tricks  of  the  concave  and  the  convex  lenses.  The 
wonderful  little  prism  will  analyze  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
seven  colors  of  the  rainbow.  But  suppose  that  you  were  so 
located  that  only  the  red  color,  or  only  the  blue,  reached  you 
when,  without  the  prism,  you  would  get  the  effect  of  all  at 
once — i.  e,,  white  light. 

To  the  clergy  of  the  Dark  Ages  classic  Latin  literature  was 
pagan  and  harmful,  and  they  discarded  it.  But  they  had 
nothing  to  put  in  piace  of  it.  Indeed,  they  did  little  to 
ameliorate  the  common,  everyday  life  of  the  people.  They 
put  all  emphasis  upon  such  a  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church  as  they  taught  people  to  believe  would  insure  en- 
trance into  the  happiness  prepared  in  the  world  beyond  for 
those  who  died  in  its  fold.  When  this  theological  way  of 
looking  at  things  broke  down  before  the  influx  of  Greek 
learning  and  culture,  Europe  experienced  an  intellectual  up- 
heaval, a  conversion,  ,and  a  new  birth.  Men  became  more 
kind  and  human.  They  began  anew  to  look  upon  this  world 
as  a  place  to  live  in  and  enjoy,  not  as  a  place  of  lifelong 
penance  and  a  place  to  die  out  of,  the  sooner  the  bet**  ^ 
rediscovered  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  * 
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called  the  "humanities,"  because  its  effects  were  so  humani- 
zing; and  to  this  day  the  "humanities"  have  maintained  their 
place  in  the  college  curriculum  as  the  typical  culture  study. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  universities  of  France 
and  Germany,  the  natural  sciences  were  studied  with  a  new 
success.  University  students  turned  to  them  with  the  zest 
of  novelty  and  learned  to  look  upon  nature  with  new  eyes. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  revelation  of  her  forces  and  her 
laws.  The  effect  was  to  promote,  even  to  exaggerate,  ma- 
terialism. Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  other  encyclopedists 
were  influenced  by  it.  They  used  it  to  undermine  the  sway 
of  authority  in  religion  and  caste  in  politics,  substituting 
natural  law  and  human  reason  instead.  The  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  Locke,  and  the  selfish  individualism  of  which 
Adam  Smith  was  such  a  conspicuous  exponent  affected  cur- 
rent theories  upon  political  and  social  questions  for  several 
generations  in  England  and  America. 

Since  Darwin's  time  we  have  come  to  look  upon  society 
as  something  organic  and  evolutionary.  Sociology,  the 
study  of  society  by  groups  and  not  by  individuals,  is  in  vogfue 
now  and  doing  much  to  confirm  its  right  to  the  prominence 
it  has  achieved;  and  just  as  the  biologist  studies  the  differ- 
entiation of  functions  and  the  development  of  organs  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  so  the  modern  historian  feels  obliged 
to  take  his  stand  at  the  sociological  point  of  view  and  restudy 
the  old  problems  and  revise  the  conclusions  of  the  old  in- 
dividualistic philosophy  in  the  light  of  new  conceptions,  new 
knowledge,  and  new  methods. 

Another  maxim  of  historical  interpretation,  the  value  of 
which  the  modem  historian  appreciates,  is  the  necessity  of 
making  a  correction  for  the  point  of  view  and  the  personal 
equation  of  our  sources  and  our  authorities.  Herodotus 
discredited  the  ancient  story  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  on  the  very  ground  that  now  ^serves  to  convince  us 
of  its  authenticity.  Mitford's  "History  of  Greece,"  says  a 
trustworthy  critic,  "is  merely  a  huge  party  pamphlet."  **He 
could  praise  tyrants  and  abuse  liberty  in  a  manner  that  was 
sure  to  interest  his  readers."     "He  hated  the  popular  party 
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of  Athens  as  he  hated  the  Whigs  of  England."  (C.  K. 
Adams,  ''Manual  of  Historical  Literature,"  third  edition, 
p.  98.)  On  the  other  hand,  Grote  was  "a  decided  liberal 
in  politics."  He  exerted  "a  manifest  effort  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  such  historians  as  Mitford."  "One  of  the 
obvious  motives  of  Grote,"  says  the  same  authority  (p. 
97),  "was  to  display  the  inspiring  influence  of  political 
freedom  on  the  actions  of  human  intelligence."  The  one 
used  Grecian  history  to  show  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
of  democracy;  the  other  used  facts  from  the  same  store- 
house, to  a  great  degree  even  the  same  facts,  to  show 
how  liberty  inspires  men  and  ennobles  them.  In  fact,  both 
lessons  are  there,  and  the  broad-minded,  judicious,  and 
trained  historian  will  bring  them  both  out.  Liberty  is  in- 
spiring. Democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  But 
it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  order;  and  a  Grecian 
tyranny  may  promote  many  fine  arts,  even  though  at  the 
price  of  individual  liberty.  Each  of  these  historians  told 
a  truth,  but  he  told  the  half  of  a  truth  for  the  whole.  More- 
over, each  had  a  conscious  motive  in  writing,  a  thesis  to  main- 
tain. Such  partial  views  need  to  be  corrected;  and  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  men  who  have  presumed  to  re- 
write classical  history,  European  history,  English  history, 
and  even  American  history,  each  later  one  professing  to  have, 
and  no  doubt  having,  a  clearer,  truer  view  of  the  realities  of 
things  than  his  predecessors. 

No  one  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  is,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  likely 
to  doubt  seriously  that  the  historians  of  to-day  are  as  a  class 
better  equipped  and  better  trained  than  their  predecessors 
have  been,  less  guilty  of  narrow  views  and  biased  judgments. 
There  is  a  rather  strong  presumption  that  modem  historical 
writers  have  something  to  say  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
heed.  The  modem  historian  is  trained  to  proceed  after  the 
manner  of  the  natural  scientist.  Mr.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Historical  Association,  who  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  task  of  writing  the  "History  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  devotes  an  average 

of  three  years,  I  am  told,  to  the  preparation  of  each  vi 
27 
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The  material  must  be  gathered  voluminously  and  exhaustive- 
ly; it  must  be  studied,  analyzed,  classified,  and  weighed.  The 
first  draft  must  give  place  to  a  revision  and  a  re-revisioa 
Statements  must  be  verified,  and  the  whole  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  competent  critics  before  the  final  revision  is  made. 
No  fault  would  be  considered  more  damning  than  to  have 
neglected,  willfully  or  carelessly,  some  item  of  evidence,  with 
the  result  that  an  opinion  contrary  to  fact  was  maintamed. 
He  must  be  sure  that  he  holds  a  neutral  position,  letting  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  not  speaking  for  them.  Not  only 
is  there  needed  impartiality  as  between  opposing  opinions, 
but  breadth  of  historical  conception  and  interpretative  power 
to  exploit  the  material  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  the  modem  historical  science  is  consciously  striving 
to  become  truer  to  the  realities  of  the  past  than  ever  before. 
Its  demonstrations  are  generally  so  clear  that  we  must  accept 
them  even  when  they  are  unwelcome,  when  they  unmask  our 
heroes,  even  when,  to  adapt  the  architectural  metaphor  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  they  make  it  publicly  manifest  that 
our  Queen  Anne  fronts  have  Mary  Ann  rears;  for  that  is  one 
of  the  disturbing  things  they  are  doing.  They  have  given  us 
recently  a  life  of  the  "true"  George  Washington  in  contrast 
with,  and  even  in  protest  against,  the  current  ideas  of  his 
perfections.  There  is  also  a  life  of  the  real  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  a  "true"  history  of  the  American  Revolution.  Indeed, 
one  publisher  has  overdone  the  business.  Trying  to  exploit 
a  motive  which  has  a  certain  merit  in  it,  he  has  given  us  a 
whole  series  of  "true"  histories,  causing  us  to  suspect  that 
the  books  are  rather  seasoned  to  sell  to  a  curious  and  possibly 
morbid  public  than  written  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  science 
and  th6  truth  of  history. 

We  have  been  told  that  Lincoln  was  but  a  chip  on  the 
political  wave;  that  Jackson  was  more  obstinate  than  wise; 
that  the  war  of  1812  was  a  dismal  diplomatic  and  military 
failure;  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  plagiarist,  and,  besides, 
wrote  sentiments  about  equality  which  are  not  true  and  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  of  our  political  woe;  and  even  that  our 
Revolutionary  forefathers  were  presumptuous  radicals  and 
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fractious  rebels  against  English  rule.  We  may  not  be  entirely 
ready  to  accept  these  iconoclastic  deliverances  as  the  final 
word  on  the  matter.  But^  harsh  as  they  sound,  they  have 
been  said  so  clearly  as  to  convict  us  of  having  hitherto  held 
narrow  views,  of  having  looked  at  great  movements  from 
only  one  side.  Still,  must  we  give  up  all  of  our  heroes?  Is 
there  nothing  at  all  left  to  idealize?  Is  there  not  a  function 
for  the  ideal  in  history  alongside  of  the  most  thoroughly, 
exactingly,  and  scientifically  tested  realities  of  the  past? 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  also  teachers  are  clear  on 
one  point  of  our  experience — viz.,  the  usefulness  of  heroes 
in  teaching  great  truths.  Objectify  a  great  principle  in  the 
person  of  a  public  character,  let  him  suffer  patiently,  endure 
bravely,  serve  faithfully  unto  the  end,  and  his  life  will  en- 
force the  lesson  as  precept  and  exhortation  cannot  do. 

People  of  all  times  have  had  their  heroes.  Of  some  peoples 
only  the  tradition  of  their  heroes  remains;  most  of  their  real 
history  has  been  lost.  Their  heroes  are  noble  and  inspiring, 
though  of  the  uplifting  influence  of  their  real  history  we  may 
well  have  some  doubt.  Their  heroes  were  the  best  thing 
they  had  to  leave.  Indeed,  one  of  the  realities  of  the  past, 
which  every  historian  has  to  take  into  account,  is  the  fact 
that  heroes  and  ideals  have  exerted  an  uplifting  and  molding 
influence,  have  actually  been  historical  forces.  Of  such  an 
institution,  then,  as  hero  worship,  with  such  an  experience 
and  such  a  record,  we  may  well  venture  to  infer  that  its  sur- 
vival until  now  confirms  its  right  still  to  survive. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  must  not  expect  of  our  heroes. 
They  were  human,  not  divine  or  superhuman,  and  we  must 
expect  to  find  them  in  reality  like  other  men,  human  and  im- 
perfect. If  I  should  hold  up  before  you  two  objects,  the  one 
a  turned  and  polished  ivory  ball,  a  perfect  sphere,  and  the 
other  a  rough  cobblestone  of  the  same  general  dimensions, 
but  with  irregular  surfaces,  protruding  here,  flattened  there, 
I  could  call  the  one  the  symbol  of  the  perfect  human  charac- 
ter, which  exists  nowhere,  the  other  the  type  of  the  real 
human  character,  an  actual  man.  In  some  respect,  in  some 
one  phase  of  his  character  perhaps,  he  might  be  a  fully 
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rounded  man,  fulfilling  admirably  his  task  in  life.  But  oo 
some  other  side  he  would  be  found  to  be  undevdoped  and 
weak;  and  were  he  unfortunately  tested  on  that  side,  he 
would  very  likely  make  a  tragic  failure.  Indeed,  sometimes 
I  feel  that  the  only  difference  between  the  man  who  failed 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  may  lie  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  one  was  tested  on  his  weak  side  and  the  other  on  his 
strongest. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  things  which  we  do 
expect  of  our  heroes.  We  do  expect  the  display  of  some 
noble  virtues,  of  conspicuous  nobility  of  character  in  some 
one  direction  at  least.  We  expect  of  them,  further,  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  achievement  beyond  the  ability  of 
ordinary  men;  and  generally  it  must  be  some  achievement 
redounding  to  the  benefit  of  society — the  display,  *.  e.,  of 
some  public  virtue,  rather  than  of  some  individual  or  pri- 
vate virtue — though  this  is  not  always  so.  These  three  quali- 
fications all  of  our  heroes,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  possess: 
George  Washington,  the  Great  King  Alfred,  Cincinnatus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Luther,  Casabianca,  William  Tell, 
King  Arthur  of  the  Table  Round. 

It  makes  little  difference,  so  far  as  our  immediate  purpose 
is  concerned,  whether  these  are  real  historical  characters  or 
the  creation  of  tradition  and  myth.  Indeed,  no  one  of  our 
heroes,  as  we  think  of  them,  is  a  real  man.  They  have  all 
been  more  or  less  idealized.  We  abstract  from  the  historic 
personalities  of  our  conspicuous  men  those  qualities  in  which 
they  displayed  particular  excellence;  and  out  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  our  mind  by  these  virtues,  and  according 
thereto,  we  create  our  heroic  conception,  even  imputing 
equal  excellence  in  all  other  points  of  character,  if  we  are 
not  careful  to  restrain  ourselves  from  so  doing.  This 
idealized  man,  this  personified  virtue,  is  our  hero,  our  pride, 
and  our  inspiration.  The  temper  and  profanity  of  Washing- 
ton, the  sinister  ambition  of  Napoleon,  do  not  prevent  us 
from  making  heroes  of  them,  since  the  public  virtues  which 
they  possessed  were  so  conspicuous. 

To  the  first  of  these  processes,  that  of  abstracting  the  con- 
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spicuous  virtues  from  the  inconspicuous  ones  and  from  the 
positive  weaknesses,  I  can  see  no  objection;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  evident,  upon  simple  reflection,  that  it  is  a  common 
habit  with  us.  The  abstraction  df  the  qualities  or  attributes 
in  which  we  are  for  the  time  particularly  interested  is  a 
process  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar  in  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  literature.  The  familiar  phrase  of 
scientific  argument,  ''other  things  being  equal,"  "other 
things  remaining  the  same,"  is  a  case  in  point.  We  believe, 
and  we  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  other  characteristics 
for  the  time  and  for  the  purpose  in  hand  may  be  disregarded, 
or  may  be  treated  as  neutral,  as  doubtless  they  may  if  they 
are  not  too  obtrusively  inconsistent  and  too  fundamentally 
involved;  and  so  we  subordinate  them  to  the  abstracted  ones, 
to  which  we  look  for  our  final  conception. 

But  when  we  go  farther  and  impute  equal  excellence  in 
other  particulars,  imputing  a  perfection  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fact ;  when  we  conceive  our  hero,  or  permit  others  to 
conceive  him,  as  a  man  as  perfect  in  every  point  as  he  is  in 
the  special  points — we  do  something  very  human,  perhaps; 
but  nevertheless  we  commit  a  serious,  illogical  error,  and  one 
which  is  often  of  great  pedagogical  embarrassment.  It  is 
very  easy  to  create  the  impression;  it  is  perhaps  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  the  mistaken  impression  being  formed,  that 
excellence  in  several  particulars  implies  excellence  in  all, 
that  praise  for  one  quality  involves  full  and  complete  com- 
mendation. The  teacher  may  thus  easily  mislead  the  pupil 
who,  upon  •  further  enlightenment  regarding  the  personal 
character  of  the  hero,  is  shocked  and  confronted  with  a  seri- 
ous moral  dilemma:  either  to  surrender  his  heroes  altogether 
or  to  think  lightly  of  serious  faults,  neither  of  which  con- 
clusions is  intended  or  necessary,  or  should  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  the  men  whom  we  honor,  but  the  virtues 
which  they  exemplify;  it  is  the  men  as  personifications  of 
these  virtues,  and  in  conscious  disregard  of  any  other  personal 
quality  whatever.  Washington  was  not  the  saint  he  was  once 
represented  to  be;  neither  was  he  superhumanly  descended 
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from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gods,  as  my  old  history  used  to  sug- 
gest somewhat  dubiously.  But  the  military  sagacity  and 
imperturbable  deliberation  with  which  through  seven  long 
years  he  used  a  weak  army  so  as  to  wear  out  a  stronger  foe; 
his  faith  in  the  worthiness  of  his  country's  cause;  his  courage 
and  perseverance  through  difficulties;  his  profound  sense  of 
responsibility;  his  sound  judgment,  discreet  common  sense, 
and  wonderfully  wise  counsel;  and  his  broad  statesmanship — 
these  are  virtues  as  grand  as  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
displayed.  There  are  some  things  about  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  which  we  cannot  be  proud:  the  jealousies  in  the 
army,  and  the  selfishness  and  lack  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  sup- 
port among  the  States.  But  in  the  virtue  of  Washington's 
character  we  find  a  type  of  the  exalted  spirit  and  noble  pur- 
pose in  which  such  a  cause  should  be  conceived. 

The  oppression  of  England  was  serious  only  in  prospect, 
scarcely  at  all  in  fact;  the  Tories  were  not  such  a  despicable 
set  of  people  after  all.  Many  of  them  were  the  kind  of  con- 
servative men,  experienced  in  public  affairs,  whose  advice 
on  any  other  subject  we  would  treat  with  consideration  and 
accept  with  confidence;  they  were  the  very  class  of  men 
upon  whom  we  rely  as  a  bulwark  against  radicalism.  Some  of 
this  class  were  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  too;  but  it  was  the 
mob  of  stamp  destroyers  who,  in  1763,  were  dubbed  "Sons  of 
Liberty;"  and  it  was  the  rebellious  colonists  who  won  the 
right  to  be  called  patriots,  because  out  of  their  travail  a 
new  nation  was  bom  into  life,  and  the  result  of  their  strug- 
gles was  a  beneficent  democracy  to  bless  the  world.  Free- 
dom, independence,  nationality — what  a  halo  these  words 
have  thrown  about  even  the  commonest  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  that  movement  for  popular  self-government!  And  we 
cannot  call  them  heroes  without  ourselves  being  stirred  and 
stimulated  to  nobler  things  in  behalf  of  the  same  principles. 

Napoleon  tricked  President  Madison;  he  pretended  to  give 
him  bread,  but  gave  him  a  stone  instead.  Seeing  that  Madi- 
son would  take  him  at  his  word  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  he 
deliberately  ignored  his  word,  and  thus  precipitated  us  into 
war  with  England  by  his  own  wanton  and  insulting  breach 
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of  honor.  When  once  the  war  was  begun,  it  was  carried  on 
with  ill  success,  and  was  the  occasion  of  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  parties  and  the  States,  leading  up  to  the 
very  threshold  of  nullification  and  secession.  And  when 
finally  peace  was  made,  not  a  single  guarantee  did  England 
give  that  sailors'  rights  and  neutral  trade  would  not  be  vio- 
lated on  occasion  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
But  consider  these  things:  In  1793,  when  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  France,  Washington  proclaimed  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  as  between  the  two  belliger- 
ents. This  was  a  novel  doctrine  in  international  law,  that  a 
nation  could  be  neutral  and  that  its  neutrality  must  be  re- 
spected. More  than  a  century  of  experience  has  convinced 
the  world  of  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  and  has  brought 
honor  upon  the  nation  which  first  proclaimed  it.  But  at 
the  time  neither  England  nor  France  showed  much  respect 
for  the  United  States  or  consideration  for  her  wishes.  They 
despised  her  and  bullied  her,  and  they  used  her,  each  as  a 
cat's-paw  against  the  other.  If  France  was  the  meaner, 
England  was  the  greater  bully;  and  the  young  nation  resented 
it  and  has  always  felt  more  self-respect  for  having  done  so. 
When  peace  had  been  made — if  not  because  of  the  war,  at 
least  after  it  was  over — the  United  States  began  to  enjoy  a 
consideration  abroad,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  it 
had  not  enjoyed  before,  but  which  has  increased  from  that 
day  to  this.  New  industries  had  taken  foothold  during  the 
war,  and  grew  apace.  Commerce  increased.  The  hopeless 
of  other  lands  began  to  come  to  us  to  kindle  the  lamp  of  hope 
anew.  Clay's  American  system,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  built  on  the  soundest  principles  of  economic  science, 
not  inaptly  exemplified  the  nation's  growing  consciousness 
of  latent  strength  and  self-dependence.  Moreover,  the  war 
had  not  been  altogether  without  inspiring  incidents.  Eng- 
land was  considered  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  American 
vessels  were  better  built  and  better  rigged.  They  were  bet- 
ter handled  and  sailed  faster.  The  Americans  were  the  bet- 
ter sailors  and  better  gunners.  Nor  were  we  altogether 
without  honor  on  the  land.     What  wonder  that  Hull's  dis- 
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honor  at  Detroit  and  the  fiasco  before  Washington  were 
dropped  out  of  mind,  and  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
remembered  only  to  blast,  like  an  early  frost,  the  political 
ambitions  of  those  who  took  part  in  it!  What  wonder  that 
in  the  years  and  decades  following  the  war  men  remembered 
only  the  "Constitution"  and  the  "President,"  Rodgers  and 
Decatur,  Lawrence  and  Perry,  and  the  consummate  skill  of 
Jackson  and  his  men,  who,  after  defeating  a  savage  foe  in 
the  forests  of  Alabama,  showed  their  superiority  over  the 
trained  soldiers  of  England  in  the  series  of  battles  from  the 
23d  of  December  to  the  8th  of  January.  In  these  men  and 
in  these  deeds  people  saw  the  types  of  the  greatness  which 
they  felt  was  in  them  and  to  which  as  individuals,  as  citizens, 
and  as  a  nation  they  might  aspire. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  continue  and  to  consider  other 
national  heroes  who  have  achieved  greatness  in  peace  and 
in  war,  in  statecraft,  and  in  the  calmer  fields  of  industry. 
But  the  space  is  not  at  my  disposal;  and,  besides,  if  what  has 
been  said  has  not  sufficed  to  set  forth  the  thought  which  I 
have  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  offer,  I  fear  that  further 
discussion  would  be  fruitless  on  my  part.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
stimulating  thought  to  look  upon  history  as  what  we  know 
and  believe  about  the  past,  as  something,  therefore,  which 
we  may  come  to  know  as  time  goes  on  with  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge and  a  deeper  understanding?  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
something  helpful  in  the  thought  that,  however  stem  and 
uncompromising,  however  much  of  the  earth  earthy  the  real- 
ities of  history  may  be,  there  have  been  times  and  occasions 
when  nations  and  when  individuals  in  the  public  service  at- 
tained to  heights  of  grand  achievement  and  noble  purpose 
which  have  become  for  us  the  ideals  to  which  we  may  worthi- 
ly aspire  as  their  successors  and  emulators? 

Frederick  W.  Moore. 


THE  SERVICES  OF  NATURALISM  TO  LIFE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

I.  The  Genesis  and  Theory  of  Naturalism. 

The  era  of  naturalism  which  dominated  civilized  thought 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been 
the  only  one  in  the  history  of  civilization.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Hindoo  civilization,  naturalism  seems  to  have 
been  the  forerunner  and,  after  its  assimilation,  an  important 
element  in  every  great  outburst  of  vital  energy  in  art,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  social  and  political  reconstruction.  It 
flowed,  a  broad  fertilizing  stream,  through  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,  through  the  Saga  literature  of  the  Norse 
peoples,  before  it  was  vitiated  by  the  fantastic  sentimentali- 
ties of  the  later  Skalds,  and  through  the  art  and  literature  of 
Greece  at  its  height.  It  revived  the  spirit  of  Humanism  in 
Italy,  and  nourished  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  thought 
of  Shakespeare's  age.  It  rose,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  a  new  sap  into  the  tree  of  mankind  which  had 
been  drained  by  an  age  of  rationalism,  bursting  into  the 
flowerage  of  Goethe  and  the  literature  and  art  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the 
countries  influenced  by  these.  It  imparted  a  great,  fearless 
truthfulness  to  the  art  and  literature  of  Egypt;  and  it  brutal- 
ized by  its  predominance  the  art  of  ancient  Assyria. 

An  attempt  to  weigh  the  permanent  benefits  of  the  latest 
form  of  naturalism  implies  the  conviction  that  it  has  termi- 
nated its  course  as  an  independent  movement  through  being 
assimilated  by  the  stream  of  life  which  runs  deeper,  wider, 
richer,  and  more  complex  from  age  to  age.  The  art  and  liter- 
ature of  our  present  age  are  dominated  either  by  a  calm,  im- 
partial realism  or  the  passionate,  rebellious  idealism  of  the 
symbolists.  Emile  Zola,  the  chief  protagonist  of  naturalism, 
died  recently,  having  survived  by  nearly  a  decade  the  move- 
ment whose  chief  principles  he  had  formulated. 
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Naturalism  held  full  sway  as  a  general  literary  movement 
from  about  i860  until  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
past  century.  Beginning  much  earlier  with  Balzac  and  the 
Brothers  Goncourt,  in  France,  it  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment with  Zola,  Tolstoi,  and  Ibsen — Zola  being  the  pio- 
neer in  discovering  the  theory  of  it — and  their  successors, 
Hardy,  Hauptmann,  Pinero,  and  d'Annunzio.  Naturalism  in 
literature  and  art  is  the  equivalent  of  materialism  in  philoso- 
phy. According  to  the  teaching  of  materialism,  there  is 
only  one  force  in  the  world,  which  is  matter.  All  the  processes 
within  our  mind  are  merely  phenomena  of  matter.  Psy- 
chology is  identical  with  physiology  of  the  brain.  Thought 
is  no  more  a  spiritual  function  than  digestion  of  food.  Mod- 
ern naturalism  was  historically  an  outcome  of  the  science  of 
evolution,  which  first  appeared  as  biological  science.  It  was 
divined  by  Goethe,  founded  as  a  science  by  Bichat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  named  by  De  Blain- 
viile,  a  contemporary  of  Comte.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  study 
the  biological  relations  between  living  organisms  and  their 
milieu.  It  conceived  man  as  a  necessary  product  of  purely 
material  forces,  denying  to  him  the  possibility  of  free  will,  of 
choice  in  his  actions,  rejecting  his  moral  responsibility,  and 
therefore  the  possibility  of  guilt.  The  term  milieu,  which  had 
originally  a  purely  biological  significance,  received  a  great 
broadening  at  the  hands  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  introduced 
it  into  English  literature  as  "environment."  This  term  sig- 
liifies  to  Spencer  the  totality  of  the  social  forces  which  help 
determine  the  personality  of  the  individual  members  of  so- 
ciety. Thus  the  biological  elements  of  the  term  were  forced 
into  a  union  with  the  other,  spiritual,  forces  of  society.  They 
were  absorbed  in  a  higher  conception  of  life,  and  forthwith 
began  the  absorption  of  naturalism  as  an  independent  social 
movement,  by  sociology. 

In  the  literature  of  naturalism  we  can  trace  a  development 
perfectly  in  accord  with  that  of  materialistic  science.  The 
first,  and  crudest  phase  of  it,  purely  biological,  appeared  in  the 
works  of  the  Brothers  Goncourt,  Balzac's  **Country  Doctor/' 
and  others,  and  in  Tolstoi's  drama  *Tower  of  Darkness,"  and 
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I[auptmann's  "Before  Sunrise."  The  story  of  the  latter 
drama  is  typical  of  the  group:  A  community  of  farmers  in 
Silesia  has  suddenly  become  immensely  rich  through  the  dis- 
covery of  large  coal  deposits  in  its  farms,  and  is  plunged  into 
the  wildest  excesses  of  gross  indulgence.  Sexual  vice  and 
alcoholism  bestialize  the  parents,  and  destroy  the  coming 
generation  by  their  indelible  taint.  Three  persons  come  into 
close  contact  with  this  mire  of  brutality.  One,  a  weak  man, 
a  civil  engineer,  bent  on  material  success,  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  richest  farmers,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the 
level  of  his  surroundings.  The  others  (a  pure  gfirl,  a  relative 
of  the  former's  wife,  well  educated  but  poor,  who  comes  to 
manage  the  household  affairs  neglected  by  the  drunken 
wife,  and  an  idealist  named  Loth,  who  visits  the  village  in 
order  to  study  its  sociological  conditions)  fall  in  love  with 
one  another  and  become  engaged.  Loth  learns  by  accident 
that  his  betrothed  is  related  to  the  drunken  family,  and,  fear- 
ing lest  she  transmit  the  hereditary  taint  to  his  children, 
leaves  her.  The  girl,  beset  by  the  immoral  passion  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  helpless  in  the  world,  kills  herself. 

Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  also  partly  belongs  here.  Mrs.  Alwing 
has  married  a  man  of  high  social  rank,  though  she  loves 
another.  Her  husband  dies  young  after  a  life  of  debauchery, 
tainted  in  mind  and  body.  His  son,  after  a  long,  terrible 
struggle  in  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  free  himself  from  the  in- 
herited taint,  succumbs  both  physically  and  spiritually,  leav- 
ing his  mother  alone  to  a  full  realization  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  violations  of  nature,  committed  by  her  hus- 
band in  licentious  living,  but  by  her  as  well  in  giving  herself 
to  the  unloved  man.  Ibsen's  play  is  too  complex  to  fit  any 
one  category;  its  tragic  idea  is  embodied  in  both  Mrs.  Al- 
wing and  her  son,  the  former  personifying  the  spiritual  results 
of  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  latter  the  physiological 
ones;  but  it  rests  entirely  upon  the  biological  theory  of  physi- 
ological degeneration. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  whole  creative  apparatus 
of  this  crudest  form  of  naturalism  v/as  too  scant.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  actually  or  supposedly — it  is  not  necessary  here  ^^^ 
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enter  into  the  biological  controversies  regarding  this  matter 
— inheritable  diseases,  sexual  vice,  alcoholism,  and  insanity  in 
its  various  forms — ^an  attractive  array,  indeed.  Psychology 
was  degraded  to  the  office  of  furnishing  criteria  for  diag- 
nosing the  general  biological  condition  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sofUB — that  is,  it  became  ancillary  to  pathology.  Psychic 
processes  in  the  crudest  form  of  naturalism  are  merely  symp- 
toms of  physiological  degeneration. 

Zola,  the  protagonist  of  naturalism,  was  to  refine  its  psy- 
chology. His  chief  interest,  and  that  of  the  g^eat  writers 
in  this  group,  was  not  centered  chiefly  on  the  effect  of  physi- 
ological degeneracy  on  the  mind,  but  upon  a  close  study  of 
the  relations  between  environment  and  character.  These 
relations  can  be  twofold.  Character  may  be  portrayed  as 
gradually  crumbling,  piece  by  piece,  under  the  insistent, 
rarely  violent,  usually  slow,  never  heroic,  but  ceaseless,  irre- 
sistible impact  of  material  circumstances.  To  this  group  be- 
long most  of  Zola's  works,  d'Annunzio's  novels,  Thomas 
Hardy's  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  Tolstoi's  "Anna  Karenina," 
and  partly  Mrs.  Alwing  in  Ibsen's  "Ghosts."  Or  character 
is,  as  in  Max  Halbe's  "Mother  Earth,"  in  Thomas  Hardy's 
"Return  of  the  Native,"  and  Pinero's  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,"  the  fixed,  inevitable  result  of  our  past  life;  and  no 
effort  of  the  will,  no  struggle,  however  determined,  can 
change  it.  All  these  plays  and  novels  enforce  the  terrific  doc- 
trine: You  cannot  escape  from  the  consequences  of  your 
past.  Every  moment  of  your  life,  every  thought  and  action, 
impresses  its  indelible  mark  upon  your  character;  you  are  the 
victim  of  the  powers  that  you  have  invoked  in  the  past. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  biological  view  in  philosophy 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  sociological,  there  appeared 
the  naturalistic  novel  or  drama  of  sociological  environment; 
at  first  still  one-sidedly  materialistic,  but  gradually  bridging 
the  gulf  separating  naturalism  from  a  wider,  undogmatic 
view  of  life.  The  chief  works  in  this  group  are  Ibsen's  "Doll's 
House" — though  this  drama,  like  all  of  Ibsen's  works,  is  too 
great,  too  subtly  complicated  with  spiritual  elements,  to  sub- 
mit to  one  classification — Hauptmann's  "Familienfest,"  Pine- 
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ro's  "Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  partly  also  Thomas  Hardy's 
"Tess  of  the  d'Ubervilles,"  though  that  belongs  in  part  to 
the  preceding  group.  In  these  works  the  milieu  \t  more 
specifically  the  social  environment,  and  its  effects  are  repre- 
sented not  in  their  relation  to  the  individual  as  such,  but  in 
their  relation  to  him  as  a  member  of  society.  The  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  position  which  the  individual  is  forced  to 
take  among  his  fellow-men  as  a  result  of  his  past.  Tess  and 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith  suffer  a  tragic  fate,  not  as  a  retribution  for 
wrongdoing  but  as  a  purely  mechanical  result  of  violating 
the  conventions  of  society.  They  are  ground  up  between  the 
blind,  inevitable  social  forces  as  between  two  millstones. 
Hauptmann's  "Familienfest"  is  upon  the  border  line  between 
this  and  the  preceding  group.  Dr.  Scholz,  a  man  of  weak 
character  but  uncontrollable  temper,  is  struck  by  his  second 
son,  who  is  enraged  because  his  father  has  slandered  his 
mother.  The  father  and  his  two  sons  leave  their  home  as  a 
result  of  this  catastrophe.  After  leading  an  unsettled  life  for 
years,  the  sons  return,  finding  their  mother  a  weak,  selfish, 
fretful  woman  aged  before  her  time,  and  their  only  sister, 
who  has  remained  at  home,  hardened  and  blunted  through 
the  influence  of  her  surroundings.  The  younger  and  better 
of  the  two  sons  has  tried  to  subdue  his  inherited  violent  tem- 
per. He  brings  with  him  his  betrothed  and  her  mother, 
who  are  in  every  respect  the  opposites  of  his  family,  the 
products  of  frank,  gentle,  self-controlled,  and  loving  family 
life.  On  the  day  when  the  betrothal  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
his  mother's  home,  his  father  reappears,  broken,  almost  in- 
sane through  alcoholism  and  a  life  of  vagabondage.  He 
brings  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  past  with  him.  A  terrible 
conflict  arises,  in  which  all  the  passions  engendered  by  in- 
heritance and  disordered  family  relations  burst  out.  A  gen« 
era!  catastrophe  is  barely  averted  by  the  son's  betrothed  and 
her  mother  through  firmness  and  calm  faith  in  the  prepotency 
of  goodness  and  gentleness. 

n.  The  Technique  of  Naturalism. 
Unlike  its  more  spiritual  sister  movements  in  ai-t  and  liter- 
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ature,  naturalism  not  only  accepted  a  whole  philosophy  of 
life  from  science,  but  it  found  the  groundwork  of  its  tech- 
nique laid  out  for  it  by  science. 

Thirteen  years  before  Zola  began  to  publish  his  famous 
''Essays  on  Naturalism,"  in  which  he  formulated  the  nat- 
uralistic creed,  defining  naturalistic  art  as  a  corner  of  nature 
seen  through  a  temperament,  Taine  supplied  the  naturalists 
with  a  perfect  tool  for  literary  assimilation  of  the  materialis- 
tic philosophy  by  introducing  into  French  literature  an  ex- 
cellent summary  and  criticism  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "I-rOgic," 
under  the  title:  Le  Positivistne  Anglais:  /.  St.  Mill  (1864). 
Mill  formulated  the  philosophical  principles  of  logic  which 
premises  which  they  called  heredity  and  environment — their 
investigations.  He  substituted  the  method  of  collecting  at- 
tributes and  of  detailed  description  for  that  of  abstract  defi- 
nition as  a  means  of  forming  ideas.  The  essence  of  his 
"Logic**  is  this:  If  you  want  to  form  and  express  a  clear  and 
complete  idea  of  any  object,  say  a  horse,  an  abstract  defini- 
tion is  useless,  because  it  contains  only  what  you  yourself 
already  have  in  your  mind.  Go  forth,  observe  horses,  as 
many  as  possible,  note  their  appearance,  their  traits,  their 
biological  relations,  all  their  various  characteristics,  and  com- 
bine those  into  the  idea  of  a  horse. 

In  this  method  the  naturalists  had  their  technique  ready 
to  hand.  Since  their  scheme  of  life  was  a  purely  mechanical 
contrivance,  enabling  them,  as  it  were,  to  construct  any  in- 
dividual out  of  its  material — i,  r.,  biological  and  sociological, 
premises  which  they  called  heredity  and  environment — their 
chief  concern  was  to  collect  all  data  available  for  their  pur- 
poses, give  them  a  literary  form  and  construct  their  human 
beings  from  them.  This  is  what  Zola  actually  did  in  almost 
all  his  novels. 

In  lyric  poetry  naturalism  has  never  taken  a  leading  part, 
probably  because  its  chief  significance  lies  in  its  treatment 
of  character,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  lyrical  emotions 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  character.  Walt  Whitman, 
however  fearless  he  is  in  his  impartial  acceptance  of  the  facts 
of  life,  is  far  too  great  and  sane  and  idealistic  not  to  subordi- 
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nate  all  these  facts  to  a  general  spiritual  principle.  The  only 
lyric  poets  who  might  be  called  naturalists  are  those  who  limit 
themselves  to  pure  impressionism — i.  e,,  the  exclusive  de- 
votion to  surface  perception  most  consistently  cultivated  by 
the  French  impressionistic  painters,  especially  Monet.  The 
chief  poets  are  in  France  Verlaine,  and  in  Germany  Arno 
Holz,  the  author  of  *Thantasus." 

The  following  are  two  characteristic  poems  from  *Than- 
lasus:" 

Outside,  the  dune. 
Lonely  the  house; 
Monotonously, 
At  the  window. 
The  rain. 

Behind  me. 

Tick,  tack, 

A  clock; 

My  forehead 

At  the  windowpane. 

Nothing. 
All  gone. 
Gray  the  sky, 
Gray  the  sea. 
And  gray 
The  heart. 

No  sound! 

Only  the  poplars  are  whispering.    .    . 

The  old  pond  before  me  black  as  ink. 

Around  me,  above  me.  on  all  sides, 

On  bats'  wings 

The  night; 

And  only  over  there 

Between  the  two  willow  stumps 

That  reach  into  the  dark  like  dragons. 

Faint,  livid,  expiring, 

A  last  sulphurous  streak. 

Upon  it,  sharp,  a  silhouette :  a  faun  blowing  a  flute. 

I  see  clearly  his  fingers. 

They  are  all  gracefully  extended, 

And  the  two  smallest  ones  even  curving  up  coquettishly. 

The  graceful  tubelet  athwart  in  their  midst, 
Suspended  almost  horizontally  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  right  one,  too,  I  see. 
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Only  not  the  head.    That  is  gone.    That  is  tumbled  dqwn. 
That  has  been  lying  for  a  hundred  years 
Down  in  the  pool. 

Plitch  I  —  ?  a  frog. 

I  was  startled,  frightened. 

The  streak  over  there  is  vanishing, 

I  feel  how  the  water  is  making  circles, 

And  the  ancient  stone  wall  on  which  I  am  sitting 

Sends  its  cold  shuddering  up  my  neck. 

? 

No.    Nothing.    Only  the  poplars. 

Besides  such  nature  subjects,  the  passion  of  the  flesh  fur- 
nishes Holz  with  his  chief  material.  The  technique  of  this 
poetry  is  uncompromising  impressionism.  The  impression- 
istic poet  or  artist  tries  to  present  nothing  except  the  actual 
picture  as  it  strikes  his  senses,  excluding  all  self-conscious- 
ness, all  the  associations,  the  intellectual  love  of  order,  the 
instinctive  desire  for  conclusions  which  immediately  begin  to 
modify  any  sense  perception.  If  the  impression  suggests  an 
obvious,  simple  emotion,  as  in  the  first  poem  quoted,  the  nat- 
uralistic poet  is  content  with  it;  if,  as  in  the  second  poem, 
the  suggestions  are  manifold,  confused,  contradictory,  in- 
tangible, he  accepts  them  all  because  they  are  real.  He  would 
regard  as  an  artistic  impertinence  any  attempt  to  calculate, 
as  it  were,  the  emotional  balance  of  all  these  suggestions. 

As  to  form,  he  tries  to  free  it  from  all  artificialities,  as 
rhyme,  any  regular  recurrence  of  rhythm,  any  reflective 
words.  The  least  artificial,  clearly  communicable  utterance 
wrested  from  us  by  impressions  of  scenes  of  nature  or  human 
life  stirring  us  deeply,  consist  not  of  organized  sentences, 
but  of  articulate  ejaculations,  such  as  children  use  when  they 
are  interested.  This  became,  therefore,  the  favorite  form  of 
naturalistic  utterance.  In  trying  to  cast  out  reflections  and 
meditations  not  germane  to  the  subject,  and  insisting  on 
opening  its  soul,  freed  from  every  constriction  of  preoccupa- 
tion, to  the  whole  rout  of  suggestions  coming  at  the  heels  of 
every  impression,  naturalism  has  done  lyric  poetry  a  service. 
It  has  contributed  a  body  of  intensely  interesting  creative 
work  to  the  intellectual  stores  of  mankind;  and  besides^ 
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through  its  theorizing,  has  forced  poetry  into  more  frank, 
direct,  and  intense  relations  with  the  world  of  sense.  Its 
only  fault  lies  in  its  one-sidedness.  Its  theory  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  in  registering  an  impression  the  senses 
perform  a  purely  passive,  receptive  office,  detached  from  the 
higher  mental  and  spiritual  activities;  that  the  senses  receive, 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  of  the  photographic  plate,  a 
charge  of  impressions  to  be  stored  away  in  the  dark  room  of 
memory  for  the  mind  to  develop  when  it  gets  ready.  While 
i^  is  true  that  the  mind  does  this  delayed  developing,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  it  is  never  entirely  detached  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  senses.  Modern  psychology  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  all  our  mental  and  spiritual  forces  actively  cooperate 
with  the  senses  in  forming  impressions.  We  see  only  what 
our  minds  assist  us  in  seeing.  The  theory,  therefore,  of  im- 
pressionism that  the  actual  picture  contains  no  intellectual 
and  spiritual  elements,  and  that  these  elements  are  foreign 
to  the  genuine  art  purpose,  is  erroneous,  and  has  led  the  im- 
pressionists into  rejecting  everything  except  brief  pictorial 
sketches,  vivid,  graphic,  glowing  with  life  and  thrilling  with 
the  intoxication  of  sense,  to  be  sure,  but  also  accidental,  fugi- 
tive, incoherent.  Impressionism  is  far  more,  however,  than  a 
mere  inventory  of  all  the  elements  of  an  impression.  It  does 
not  commit  the  vulgarity  of  copying  every  button  on  a  man's 
coat  or  every  blade  of  grass  in  a  landscape.  It  disregards 
detail,  transferring  its  attention  to  the  totality  of  the  impres- 
sion.   It  is  literalism,  to  be  sure;  but  Hteralism  glorified. 

A  purely  impressionistic  poem  by  Verlaine  or  Arno  Holz, 
or  a  picture  by  Monet,  pushing  ^oldly  on  to  the  extreme 
confines  of  pure  sense-perception,  invariably  leads  us  into  the 
gardens  of  idealism.  No  art,  no  poetry,  can  escape  from 
idealism ;  all  it  can  do  is  to  choose  its  own  separate  road  lead- 
ing to  it.  Every  great  poet  and  every  great  artist  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  an  impressionist,  and  Walt  Whitman  towers  so 
mighty  above  his  naturalistic  followers  because  he  tran- 
scended mere  impressionism. 

Most  interesting  and  vital,  hov/ever,  is  naturalism  in  the 
drama,  especially  in  the  work  of  Ibsen  and  H 
28 
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which  most  of  its  problems  have  been  definitely  solved.  Its 
technique  is  marked  by  the  utmost,  minutest  literalness  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  material  side  of  life.  Away  with  the 
monologue,  the  metrical  form,  all  dramatic  or  artistic  con- 
ventionalities! Zola,  in  his  "Essays  on  Naturalism,"  demands 
a  faithful  copy  of  life,  manners,  and  characteristic  speech,  in- 
sisting on  a  greater  stage  realism,  on  the  use  of  dialect  when 
characteristic,  and  denying  to  the  writer  the  privilege  of  re- 
jecting things  ugly,  even  ofifensive,  provided  they  are  required 
by  the  situation.  He  was  the  uncompromising  apostle  of 
local  color.  He  and,  following  him,  Ibsen*  and  Tolstoi  are 
the  great  triad  of  naturalism,  from  which  all  other  naturalists 
derive  their  technique.  Next  to  Ibsen,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  the  most  vital  contribution  to  naturalism, 
chief  among  them  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  whose  first  drama, 
"Before  Sunrise,"  published  in  1889,  began  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  in  Germany.  In  justice  to  a  man  little 
known  even  in  Germany,  it  must  be  said  that  Amo  Holz,  the 
German  follower  of  Whitman,  preceded  Hauptmann  with 
the  first  naturalistic  dramatic  sketches,  very  vivid,  ver>-  clever 
and  genuine,  yet,  apparently  through  a  lack  of  constructive 
power,  never  rounded  off  to  completeness.  To  Holz  also 
probably  belongs  the  pathetic  distinction  of  having  ac- 
quainted Hauptmann,  his  rival  who  was  to  overshadow  him 
completely,  with  the  new  theory  that  came  from  France. 

A  great  number  of  naturalists  sprang  up  in  Germany  im- 
mediately after  Hauptmann.  Probably  the  most  important 
one  of  them  is  Max  Halbe,  the  author  of  "Mother  Earth'' 
and  "Youth,'*  who,  while  inferior  to  Hauptmann  in  character- 
drawing,  surpasses  him  considerably  in  an  exquisite  lyrical 
charm  and  glow.  Hauptmann's  verse,  especially  his  blank 
verse,  is  lacking  in  litheness  and  elasticity.  Sudermann, 
while  he  adopted  some  parts  of  the  naturalistic  technique, 
was  never  identified  with  the  movement.  He  is  more  inde- 
pendent, though  scarcely  more  original;  in  point  of  sincerity 

^It  is  well  known  that  Ibsen  derived  part  of  his  technique,  especially  that 
of  the  dialogue,  from  Scribe,  the  younger  Dumas,  and  Augier.  This  study, 
however,  is  concerned  only  with  the  part  naturalism  played  in  his  work. 
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he  equals  the  latter  nowhere,  save  possibly  in  his  "Johannes." 
One  always  has  the  feeling  that  Sudermann  never  withdraws 
his  conscious  interference  from  the  movement  of  his  story. 
In  Austria  there  is  a  very  clever  and  interesting  dramatist, 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  who  is,  however,  strongly  diverted  from 
pure  naturalism  by  the  influence  of  Maupassant.  D^Annun- 
zio's  dramas,  because  romantic,  in  spite  of  many  naturalistic 
elements,  have  to  be  passed  over  in  this  essay. 

Naturalism  has  changed  the  technique  of  the  first  act, 
which  is  as  a  rule  entirely  given  up  to  the  presentation  of  the 
mxlieii — that  is,  the  material  forces  determining  the  course 
of  the  drama.  This  course  being,  in  the  nature  of  things,  al- 
most invariably  downward,  one  has,  on  coming  to  a  naturalis- 
tic drama  fresh  from  more  '^classical"  dramatic  forms,  the 
feeling — which  is  soon  lost,  however — that  the  action  begins 
after  the  dramatic  climax.  This  impression  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  case  of  Ibsen's  dramas. 

There  are  two  methods  of  motivation  and  characteriza- 
tion: the  psychological,  introspective  one,  and  the  method 
that  I  should  like  to  call  the  "circumstantial"  one.  The  for- 
mer was  carried  to  an  extreme  and  one-sided  development 
by  Browning;  the  latter  has  been  perfected  by  naturalism. 
By  this  method  it  has  become  possible  for  the  dramatist  and 
novelist  to  give  a  voice  to  the  illiterate,  the  halt  and  heavy 
cf  speech,  the  humble.  Hauptmann,  in  his  "Fuhrmann  Hen- 
schel,"  the  greatest  German  drama  of  the  last  generation, 
achieves  the  triumph  of  giving  a  voice  to  this  great,  heavy, 
helpless,  honest  fellow,  with  his  heart-bursting  sorrow,  un- 
able to  give  intelligent  utterance  to  all  the  black  confusion 
bewildering  him.  Henschel  speaks  to  us  through  everything 
except  his  voice,  through  his  simple  home,  his  stable,  his 
horses,  his  helpless  faltering,  his  bewildered  silence.  One 
needs  only  to  imagine  what  Browning  would  have  made  of 
Henschel  to  see  the  great  contribution  of  naturalism  to  the 
dramatic  technique. 

The  heroes  in_  the  naturalistic  drama  are  never  extraordi- 
nary persons;  they  are  the  opposites  of  the  types  of  heroes 
we  find  in  the  dramas  of  Comeille  or  Schiller,  or  in  Carlyle's 
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"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship."  They  are  not  aggressive,  but 
suffering,  acted  upon,  vainly  trying  to  resist  the  onslaught 
of  fate  that  is  as  subtle  and  unconquerable  as  the  ceaseless 
dropping  of  water  on  a  stone.  Hardy's  "Jude  the  Obscure" 
is  a  masterful  example  of  the  type.  Our  feeling  for  the  hero 
is  that  of  infinite  sympathy  and  pity.  He  represents  to  us 
the  helplessness  of  humanity  face  to  face  with  the  encroach- 
ment of  circumstances. 

The  mechanical  conception  of  life,  according  to  which  our 
will  is  absolutely  unfree,  determined  by  material  conditions 
which  began  to  shape  our  destiny  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
excludes  tragic  guilt  from  the  structure  of  the  naturalistic 
drama,  and  consequently  the  idea  of  retribution,  under  what- 
soever form,  from  the  naturalistic  conception  of  the  ca- 
tharsis. 

Naturalism  contains  a  strong  element  of  symbolism,  which 
appears  even  in  Zola;  and  which  in  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  and 
their  successors  was  to  assert  itself  to  the  extent  of  overcom- 
ing naturalism.  The  step  from  a  vague  consciousness  that 
the  individual  naturalistic  hero  represents  all  humanity  pros- 
trate under  the  weight  of  material  forces  to  a  deliberate  per- 
sonification of  the  aspirations  of  mankind  and  of  the  counter- 
acting forces  in  ** Brand,"  in  the  "Sunken  Bell,"  in  "Emperor 
and  Galilee,"  and  even  of  the  passionate  struggle  for  spiritual 
freedom  in  Maeterlinck's  dramas,  followed  with  organic  ne- 
cessity. 

Fate  in  the  consistent  naturalistic  drama  is  not  a  directing 
benign  providence,  nor  some  transcendental  reason,  inscruta- 
ble, yet  imposing  upon  us  faith  in  its  infinite  justice;  but  a 
dumb,  blank  mechanical  power,  senseless  and  purposeless. 
The  tragic  emotion  in  the  naturalistic  drama  can  therefore 
contain  no  feeling  of  resentment,  nor  of  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  an  overruling  power,  nor  the  overworked  exalta- 
tion at  the  contemplation  of  a  supposed  infinite  justice.  For 
naturalism  acknowledges  no  supreme  ethical  or  rational 
power  to  submit  to,  venerate,  or  rebel  against.  But — and 
from  this  is  derived  the  most  precious  contribution  of  natural- 
ism to  culture — in  withdrawing  all  our  tragic  interest  from 
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other-worldly  objects,  in  centering  it  on  nothing  except  our 
human  condition,  it  has  intensified  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
which  we  regard  man,  and  deepened  our  mutual  sympathy. 
To  the  naturalist,  man  is  a  midge  setting  forth  into  the  limit- 
less void.  He  knows  the  ultimate  futility  of  all  his  aspira- 
tions. And  yet  he  strives  fearlessly  on  for  the  sake  of  striving, 
regardless  of  the  cost  and  issue  of  it.  This  infinite  insignifi- 
cance of  man,  this  infinite  courage,  this  infinite  sorrow,  are 
the  objects  of  our  tragic  emotion.  They  form  the  tragic  idea 
of  the  naturalistic  drama. 

III.  Permanent  Contribution  of  Naturalism 
TO  Thought  and  Literature. 

The  heyday  of  naturalism  has  passed.  We  no  longer  ac- 
cept its  uncompromising  impressionism  without  reservations, 
just  as  painters  are  seeing  other  things  in  nature  besides  the 
mere  indiscriminate  surface  materialism  of  extreme  impres- 
sionism. We  are  no  longer  disposed  to  cast  out  utterly  a 
monologue  simply  because  in  reality  normal  people  do  not 
think  aloud,  or  to  condemn  a  poet  because  his  mastery  of  the 
dialect  in  one  particular  fishing  village  is  not  orthodox.  We 
are  becoming  more  sane ;  we  are  willing  to  accept  those  con- 
ventions of  art  which  help  the  poet  in  giving  form  to 
his  emotions  without  wasting  time  and  strength  on  the  vul- 
garities of  mere  verisimilitude — that  wretched  Aristotelian 
inheritance  of  "imitation"  and  "illusion"  that  will  not  down, 
though  it  is  quite  as  intelligent  as  a  kitchen  maid's  condem- 
nation of  a  landscape  painting  on  the  ground  that  "one 
couldn't  tell  whether  the  painter  meant  Brussels  sprouts  or 
radishes."  We  go  even  farther;  we  accept  even  those  con- 
ventions of  art  which  actual  conditions  force  upon  us. 
Is  not  the  stage  the  first  and  chief  convention  of  the 
drama?  Why  should  we  lose  time  and  pleasure  in  caviling  at 
the  artificialities  of  the  division  into  acts  and  other  practical 
makeshifts  of  the  stage,  or  in  clamoring  for  naturalness — 1.  ^., 
literalism  of  the  dialogue — when  actions,  occurrences,  and 
conversations  of  many  days  have  to  be  condensed  into  the 
three  or  four  hours  allotted  the  production  of  a  drama? 
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We  no  longer  see  the  salvation  of  literature  in  the  literalism 
of  detail;  we  are  bored  by  the  asseverations  of  naturalistic  ex- 
tremists who  would  have  us  think  their  little  haphazard  snap 
shots  at  life  are  pictures,  because  they  pretend  to  reproduce 
exactly  and  exclusively  the  impressions  as  our  senses  receive 
them,  without  the  additions  and  eliminations  made  by  the 
supervening  associations  of  ideas.  We  have  repudiated,  as 
our  ancestors  have  done  unfailingly,  the  dogmatism  of  an 
art  that  tried  to  be  scientific,  and  we  have  thrown  on  the 
dung  heap  a  good  deal  that  was  merely  nasty.  And  yet, 
after  all  this  ruthless  sifting,  there  remains  a  priceless  inher- 
itance of  permanent  and  fruitful  knowledge. 

Naturalism  has  passed  either  into  symbolism,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  or  into  modern  realism.  With  the  latter  it  has 
in  common  its  impartial  attitude  toward  the  facts  of  life, 
dififering  from  it  only  in  the  one-sided  materialistic  interpre- 
tation which  it  forces  upon  all  its  experience.  As  soon  as  a 
less  dogmatic  age  reinstated  the  spiritual  forces  not  subject 
to  the  materialistic  rule  of  thumb,  naturalism  simply  and  nor- 
mally turned  realism. 

Naturalism  has  left  us  with  a  greatly  enlarged  sense  of 
the  individual  and  social  importance  of  environment.  We 
have  learned  to  regard  with  far  greater  gravity  the  fearful 
logic  of  facts.  However  stanchly  we  adhere  to  the  belief  in 
a  free  will  and  personal  responsibility,  yet  we  recognize  more 
clearly  than  before  that  no  personality,  however  strong,  can 
rise  above  his  environment  and  the  consequences  of  his  own 
actions  in  the  Olympian  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  heroes 
of  sentimental  romanticism.  Our  Achilleses  cannot  spin  for 
years  without  showing  some  flaccidity  of  fiber.  Naturalism 
presents  one  of  the  great  saving  paradoxes  of  history.  It  be- 
gan by  asserting  the  doctrine  of  absolute  unfreedom  of  the 
will,  of  absolute  irresponsibility,  and  has  ended  by  placing  a 
well-nigh  crushing  burden  of  responsibility  upon  us.  It  has 
taught  us  to  control  our  will  in  every  action,  as  though  this 
were  our  last  opportunity  of  choice.  Ibsen's  **Brand,"  the 
tragedy  of  absolute  will,  and  its  counterpart,  "Peer  Gynt," 
are  the  greatest  expressions  of  ethics  based  on  the  theory  of 
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environment.  Pinero's  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  shows 
how,  by  forming  our  character,  the  environment  ultimately 
precludes  the  possibility  of  choice  and  reform  of  oneself  by 
an  effort  of  the  will. 

By  dwelling  on  the  biological  effects  of  environment  in  all 
its  details,  naturalism  has  drawn  attention  to  its  social  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  literature  of  social 
revolt  and  reform  owes  its  origin  and  greatest  works  to  the 
great  naturalists — Ibsen,  directly  in  "An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple," "Pillars  of  Society,"  and  indirectly  in  every  one  of  his 
later  plays;  Hauptmann,  especially  in  "Hannele,"  "The 
Weavers,"  and  "Sunken  Bell;"  Tolstoi,  in  his  pamphlets, 
which,  however  wrong-headed  they  may  be,  yet  bring  home 
to  us  the  need  of  reform  with  the  irresistible  force  of  truth 
deeper  than  mere  detail  of  facts  or  theory.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  our  whole  modern  movement  of  social  re- 
form receives  a  strong  incentive  from  the  social  insight  gained 
from  naturalism. 

Modem  literature  is  pervaded  by  a  passion  of  veracity,  im- 
patient and  contemptuous  of  any  little  cloak  of  insincerity, 
and  more  efficacious,  more  virile  tfian  the  spirit  of  any  pre- 
vious age.  One  is  more  truthful  with  his  physician  than  with 
any  one  else,  because  in  pathological  cases  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  therefore  of  shame,  except  in  cases 
of  vice,  is  latent.  Similarly,  if  our  personal  or  social  short- 
comings are  regarded  as  due  to  material  conditions,  we  can 
admit  them  more  easily,  without  mortification  and  also  with- 
out cynical  pleasure  in  self-exposure.  Absolute  truthfulness 
— complete  repudiation  of  pose  and  pretense,  frank  accept- 
ance of  our  own  traits  and  those  of  our  fellows  without  mak- 
ing invidious  estimates — is  one  of  the  chief  teachings  of  Ib- 
sen, which  his  chief  successor  in  England,  Bernard  Shaw,  in 
his  plays  has  turned  into  his  particular  gospel. 

One  often  reads  that  this  age  has  learned  the  dignity  of 
the  commonplace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  age  will  ever 
learn  that.  The  commonplace  has  no  dignity.  The  lesson 
naturalism  has  taught  us  is  that  the  life  of  the  humble,  and 
those  that  dwell  on  earth,  is  not  commonplace,  but  is  as  ex- 
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traordinary  in  its  pathos  and  dignity  as  the  lives  of  kings  and 
emperors.  Our  age  is  making  the  sincerest  effort  yet  made 
by  mankind  as  a  whole  to  bear  practical  testimony  to  its  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  Hauptmann*s  play,  "Fuhr- 
mann  Henschel,"  which  has  unfortunately  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  human 
tragedies  of  the  modem  stage.  It  alone  would  justify  the 
whole  naturalistic  movement. 

As  for  the  dramatic  technique,  the  chief  innovations  due 
to  naturalism  are  a  total  change  of  the  first  act  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  intense  and  searching  exposition  of  the  dra- 
matic milieu,  and  a  more  effective  development  of  the  meth- 
ods of  circumstantial  motivation.  What  a  dramatist  Brown- 
ing would  have  been  if,  beside  his  psychological  analysis, 
which  is  the  static  element  in  the  drama,  he  had  known  how 
to  use  the  motive  power  of  circumstances,  not  in  the  super- 
ficial sense  of  mere  diverting  incident,  but  in  the  deep  sense 
of  psychological  dynamics  which  naturalism  gave  them! 
The  most  important  effect  on  the  technique  of  the  drama, 
however,  has  been  the  modification  of  the  theory  of  the  tragic 
idea.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  until  the  rise  of  the  natural- 
istic drama  the  theory  of  the  tragic  guilt  has  been  accepted 
as  a  matter  beyond  doubt.  The  dominant,  chiefly  Lessing's, 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  view  is  that  the  hero  must  com- 
mit some  fault,  some  violation  of  an  ethical  law,  for  which 
he  suffers  the  penalty  in  the  catastrophe.  The  spectator,  con- 
scious of  his  own  similarity  to  the  tragic  figure  and  convinced 
that  he  himself  would  under  given  circumstances  incur  the 
same  guilt,  feels  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  and  a  i-'ort  of 
vicarious  fear  of  his  undoing. 

When  dramas  like  Tolstoi's  "Power  of  Darkness,"  Ibsen's 
"Ghosts,"  Hauptmann's  "Before  Sunrise,"  and  "Fuhrmann 
Henschel"  appeared,  it  had  to  be  recognized  that  a  tragic 
idea  without  tragic  guilt,  a  nonretributive  tragic  idea,  was 
conceivable.  The  result  was  that  dramas  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  each  with  its  own  species  of  tragic  idea,  the  non- 
retributive  for  the  naturalists,  the  retributive  one  for  every 
one  else.    It  must  also  be  recognized  that  on  the  whole  there 
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is  a  perceptible  tendency  of  slighting  the  naturalistic  idea, 
and  of  barring  it  out  wherever  it  cannot  show  a  clear  title — 
i,  e,y  of  putting  the  burden  of  proof  upon  it. 

The  nonretributive  tragic  idea  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice  through  naturalism,  and  for  that  reason  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  germane  to  the  latter.  And  yet  there  is  no 
essential  connection  between  the  two.  The  question  of  tragic 
guilt  is  not  a  question  of  choice  between  materialism  and  a 
more  idealistic  point  of  view,  but  merely  of  a  recognition  of 
things  as  they  are.  One  may  be  an  uncompromising  atheist 
or  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  without  having  the  right  of  blink- 
ing the  fundamental  truth  that  the  catastrophes  of  this  world 
are  subject  to  no  dominant  law  of  retribution.  And  trj^edy 
deals  only  with  fundamental  truths.  Retribution  in  this  world 
is  merely  an  accident. 

Tragedy  and  every  fundamental — that  is,  genuine — art 
strive  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  fundamental  facts  of 
life,  never  to  pronounce  moral  judgments.  It  is  because  the 
Aristotelean  school  of  critics  have  lost  themselves  in  the  ir- 
relevancies  of  retribution  that  there  has  been  such  an  un- 
bridgeable gulf  between  critics  and  artists  generally.  The 
critics,  stubbornly  confounding  the  general  mechanical  and 
psychical  law  of  causation  with  that  of  moral  retribution, 
constantly  divert  the  attention  to  a  matter  of  secondary, 
derived  importance.  The  poets,  determined  to  reproduce  the 
primal  realities  of  life,  obediently  and  single-mindedly  follow 
the  only  general  law  in  the  rational  world,  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. Whatever  moral  complications  arise  during  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  they  willingly  accept;  but  no  great  poet  will 
change  one  tittle  in  his  work  to  please  a  fanciful  law  of  moral 
retribution  in  this  world.  We  absolutely  fail  to  grasp  the 
poetic  significance  of  any  drama  if  we  approach  it  with  the 
distracting  ethical  preoccupation. 

Lessing  called  a  nonretributive  catastrophe  "horrible," 
"untragic."  Does  it  seem  likely  that  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  theory  against  a  play  like  "Fuhrmann  Henschel" 
or  novels  like  "Anna  Karenina"  or  "The  Return  of  the  Na- 
tive?"   It  is  horrible  only  to  those  who  are  not  at  heart  satis^ 
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fied  with  the  pathos  of  the  fate  of  mankind;  who  need  the 
smug  conclusiveness — inartistic  because  it  distracts  the  at- 
tention by  forcing  an  explanation  upon  us— of  a  supreme 
law  of  retribution,  nonexistent,  the  last  remaining  shadowy 
makeshift  of  an  animistic  interpretation  of  purely  causal  phe- 
nomena. 

The  nonretributive  tragic  idea  has  not  come  as  an  organic 
part  of  naturalism,  depending  on  the  latter  for  its  own  exist- 
ence; but  it  has  entered,  as  independently  and  normally  as 
water  enters  a  cavity,  into  the  breach  that  naturalism  made 
in  the  old  theory.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  the  mere  fact  that 
one  single  drama  has  achieved  the  full  tragic  effect,  without 
tragic  guilt,  proves  that  the  latter  is  not  inherent  in  the  for- 
mer. The  tenacity  with  which  the  theory  of  tragic  guilt  is 
held  is  partly  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  general  ethical  bear- 
ings belonging  to  every  vital  human  character  and  problem, 
dramatic  or  not,  with  a  specific  causal  connection  between 
guilty  action  and  catastrophic  retribution.  To  establish  trag- 
ic guilt  does  not  mean  merely  to  recognize  the  general  im- 
portance of  morality  in  life,  including  its  biological,  social 
and  spiritual  effects,  which  no  one  denies;  but  it  means  to 
accept  all  the  trivialities,  artificialities,  and  perversions  which 
ethical,  especially  retributive,  preoccupations  have  at  all 
times  tried  to  force  upon  the  deep  realities  of  life.  Faith  in 
tragic  guilt  means  submission  to  all  the  cant  of  poetic  jus- 
tice. The  case  of  Paula  Tanqueray  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  confusion  of  general  ethical  significance  and 
specific  ethical  causation.  It  is  often  said  that  her  and  her 
husband's  lives  are  wrecked  as  a  punishment  for  her  former 
bad  life.  Such  a  general  guilt,  however,  has  no  more  mean- 
ing than  the  platitude  that  the  world  is  bad  anyway,  and  de- 
serves to  suffer.  We  could  call  Paula  s  guilt  tragic  only  if 
the  catastrophe  could  be  regarded  as  a  specific  penalty  for 
her  former  sins.  She  suffers  not  because  she  has  been  bad 
in  the  past,  but  because  all  her  efforts  to  become  good  are 
frustrated  by  the  dead  weight  of  a  thousand  circumstances, 
among  which  her  past  immorality  is  only  one  element.  Her 
attempts  at  reform  and  her  husband's  generous  purpose  in 
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marrying  her  contribute  much  more  directly  to  the  catastro- 
phe, and  would  therefore  partake  much  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  tragic  guilt! 

The  Aristotelean  fallacy,  has  imposed  itself  for  fully  a  cen- 
tury after  Lessing,  its  greatest  expounder,  upon  the  modem 
drama.  It  has  vitiated  most  of  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and 
Hebbel.  Grillparzer  escaped  its  dangers  only  because  his 
creative  impulse  was  strong  enough  blandly  to  g^ve  his  theo- 
ries the  slip  whenever  it  became  necessary.  In  two  of  his 
dramas,  '*Hero  and  Leander"  and  "The  Jewess  of  Toledo," 
Grillparzer  even  went  so  far  as  deliberately  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  guilt.  Schiller's  "Maria  Stuart,"  Grillparzer's  "Jewess 
of  Toledo,"  and  Hebbel's  "Agnes  Bernauer"  are  identical  in 
their  tragic  idea.  But  whereas  Grillparzer  and  Hebbel  re- 
spect the  nonretributive  character  of  their  catastrophes, 
Schiller  deliberately  vulgarizes  the  last  act  of  what  might 
have  been  the  greatest  German  diama  by  bending  Elizabeth 
to  a  village  grocer's  scheme  of  morality. 

Nothing  that  is  true  can  be  harmful.  If  we  frankly  accept 
the  fact  that  the  tragic  idea,  the  idea  of  beauty,  dwells  in  a 
world  beyond  that  of  ethical  theories,  we  shall  soon  experi- 
ence a  widening  of  our  sympathies  and  insight  into  life.  We 
may  find  the  old-fashioned  theory  of  dramatic  guilt  and  retri- 
bution paltry,  smug,  provincial,  cramped  and  unloving  com- 
pared to  the  wider,  more  human  outlook  of  that  point  of  view 
which  limits  ethics  to  its  proper  office  of  regulating  human 
conduct  in  a  finite  sphere,  and  not  of  pronouncing  ultimate 
judgments.  We  may  realize  that  an  ethical  infinity  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  for  ethics  involves  the  establishment  of 
gfraded  relations — i.  ^.,  limitations. 

How  paltry  a  thing  would  infinity  be  if  it  could  stoop  to 
the  puny  harness  of  our  relations!  How  much  more  awful 
is  a  blank  infinity  separated  from  us  by  a  gulf  that  not  even 
the  sublimest  projection  of  our  spirit  can  bridge! 

Tragic  fate  is  as  the  awful  shadow  of  infinity  now  and  then 
glooming  over  the.  groveling  plains  of  our  life.  Who  would 
wish  it  scrawled  over  by  the  futile  tracks  of  our  firefly  con- 
duct? Martin  Schutzb. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


BROWNING'S  PLACE  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
ENGLISH   POETRY. 

In  the  few  lines  "To  J.  Milsand  of  Dijon"  that  serve  as 
preface  to  "Sordello,"  Browning  wrote:  "My  stress  lay  on  the 
incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul:  little  else  is  worth 
study."  A  better  statement  of  the  controlling  principle  of 
all  his  poetry  could  hardly  be  made.  In  the  history  of  the 
race  man's  experiences  have  steadily  been  growing  more 
complex.  Concerned  first  with  his  relation  to  the  material 
world,  he  has  found  higher  and  higher  interests  until  the 
problems  of  life  have  become  not  so  much  problems  of  the 
external  world  as  problems  of  the  inner  self  and  its  reactions 
as  called  into  being  by  experience. 

If  in  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  poetry  we  go  back  to  the 
first  great  English  poet,  Chaucer,  we  find  that  he  wrote 
largely  with  the  unconscious  purpose  of  adding  to  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  should  with  him  set  out  on  the  Canter- 
bury pilgrimage  or  by  the  fire  at  home  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  That  was  a  time  when  the  vision 
of  the  world  vouchsafed  to  any  man,  whether  he  acquired  the 
monkish  gift  of  letters  or  not,  was  perforce  a  narrowly  in- 
complete one.  Peasant  and  lord  alike  were  eager  to  hear  of 
the  life  lived  in  other  lands,  of  the  dealings  of  fate  with  other 
men,  of  the  chance  and  change  that,  coming  unaccountably 
to  other  lives,  might  also  come  to  theirs.  For  them,  life 
could  be  full  and  satisfying  only  as  they  enlarged  their  ex- 
perience; and  even  then,  measured  by  our  understanding, 
it  must  be  narrow  and  monotonous.  The  poet  satisfied  men's 
needs,  therefore,  if  he  told  them  stories;  for  stories  are  but 
the  experiences,  real  or  fancied,  of  other  men;  and  if  the  tell- 
ing be  but  touched  with  enough  warmth  of  truth,  it  may  be- 
come very  much  the  same  thing  as  actual  experience  for  the 
reader. 

There  are  but  three  things  out  of  which  the  poet  may  shape 
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the  inspiration  and  the  exaltation  of  his  words — experience, 
beauty,  and  truth.  Facts  are  not  in  themselves  alone  ma- 
terial for  literature;  but  as  a  part  of  experience  they  may  have 
a  value  through  our  interest  in  a  something  discovered,  as 
a  condition  of  our  perception  of  beauty  they  may  be  in  this 
an  antecedent  necessity,  and  as  the  combining  elements 
whose  relations  it  is  the  poet's  place  to  interpret  for  us  they 
are  essentially  involved  in  all  truth.  If  aspects  of  beauty  or 
gropings  after  truth  find  a  place  in  the  early  poetry  of  the 
race,  it  is  but  incidentally.  The  warp  and  woof  of  such  a 
poem  as  "Beowulf"  is  experience.  Whether  the  writer  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  the  hero  Beowulf  and  of  the  monster 
Grendel,  or  they  were  in  his  mind  personifications  of  some  of 
the  forces  or  phenomena  of  nature,  does  not  matter;  in  any 
case  he  presented  them  in  order  to  make  his  experience  of  the 
fatefulness  of  our  human  lives  a  poignant  thing  in  the  minds 
of  others.  To  him  the  ocean  was  the  "swan  road,"  the  "whale 
path,"  the  "sea  street,"  the  "flood  waves,"  the  "sea  path," 
to  mention  only  part  of  the  names  applied  to  it,  because  in 
the  paucity  of  experience  every  phase  of  each  experience 
must  be  given  an  individual  presentation  as  if  a  thing  apart  in 
itself.  In  a  time  when  there  were  few  or  no  books  each  man's 
experience  could  go  comparatively  little  beyond  his  own 
immediate  sensations  of  sight  or  sound  or  touch. 

For  Chaucer  hardly  less  than  for  the  unknown  writer  of 
"Beowulf,"  then,  experience  was  the  almost  inevitable  sub- 
stance of  verse.  When  at  a  later  time  the  real  world,  in 
which  men  day  by  day  saw  and  heard  some  new  thing,  offered 
more  varied  range  of  experience,  when  man's  hungry  curiosity 
about  his  world  had  grown  into  a  mood  of  contemplative 
delight,  there  was  added  to  the  poet's  material  a  larger  ele- 
ment of  beauty.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  progress 
of  this  change  in  the  century  following  Chaucer;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  next  great  English  poet,  Spenser,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  largely  this  increase  of  the 
element  of  beauty  that  distinguishes  the  later  poet  from  the 
earlier. 

Spenser  was  much  more  concerned  with  questions  of  moral 
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<:eeding;  but  when  the  inspiration  of  a  more  genuine  poetic 
feeling  came  into  men's  lives  again,  there  was  in  it  a  more 
romantic  love  for  the  beautiful  and  a  more  mystically  eager 
regard  for  truth.  The  banality  of  Pope,  the  everyday  wis- 
dom of  Johnson  gave  place  to  a  revived  interest  in  the  things 
that  make  our  own  world  and  man's  life  on  it  a  wonder  and 
a  delight. 

The  mystic,  the  dreamer,  the  thinker  are  evident  at  onces^ 
in  Coleridge.  It  took  some  time  for  the  critical  world  to 
realize  that  there  was  real  beauty  and  real  truth  in  a  crea- 
tion apparently  so  completely  divorced  from  experience  as 
the  "Ancient  Mariner;"  but  we  are  assured  now  that  it  is 
beauty  at  its  best  and  truth  at  its  purest.  "Kubla  Khan," 
"Christabel" — in  fact,  the  whole  poetic  product  "of  the  in- 
spired charity  boy" — are  a  long  way  from  the  naive  presenta- 
tion of  elementary  human  experience  that  we  find  in  Chaucer. 
Of  the  poets  whom  we  think  of  together  as  marking  in  their 
work  the  triumph  of  romanticism,  Keats  was  remarkable  for 
his  individual  devotion  to  beauty.  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
"On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  and  the  "Ode 
to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  beauty 
is  made  the  material  of  poetry,  reveal  an  advance  even  upon 
the  polished  spontaneity  of  Milton's  earlier  rapt  years. 
This  is  hardly  less  true  of  Shelley,  and  in  him  truth,  and  such 
truth  as  goes  beyond  the  dogmatic  perceptions  of  an  earlier 
time,  is  a  more  vital  reality  than  in  the  poet  of  puritanism. 
In  Milton  truth  was  thought,  while  in  Shelley  it  was  passion, 
if  the  terms  are  understood  in  the  comparative  rather  than  in 
the  absolute  sense;  and  it  is  because  of  this  increase  of  the 
emotion  upon  which  poetry  is  dependent  for  its  existence 
that  we  may  say  that  truth  had  now  become  a  more  real  part 
of  poetry  as  an  inspiration,  a  vision,  an  illumination  of  the 
things  of  the  unseen.  It  was  a  time  for  the  mood  of  seer- 
ship,  for  that  exaltation  of  man's  spirit  in  which  the  world 
of  the  known  seems  somehow  to  touch  the  world  of  the  un- 
known and  wonder  becomes  rapture. 

Wordsworth,  expressing  the  "determination  to  compOA^  - 
philosophical  poem  containing  views  of  man,  t 
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society,"  at  once  confesses  himself  concerned  with  truth,  not 
simply  more  than  his  predecessors,  but  even  too  much  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  poetry.  In  large  measure  he  saw 
and  felt  and  understood  after  the  manner  of  those  bom  to 
the  poet's  purple,  but  sometimes  sober  truth  seemed  to  him 
of  more  moment  than  a  surer  poetic  judgment  could  think  it. 
In  Wordsworth,  then,  the  trend  of  development  in  English 
poetry  had  come  to  the  final  stage  when  truth  should  be 
as  significant  for  the  poet  as  beauty  or  experience,  and  had 
even  exaggerated  the  comparative  importance  of  truth  to 
the  loss  of  a  proper  passion  and  delight  in  beauty.  Tenny- 
son, following  Wordsworth,  restored  balance  and  proportion. 
Deeply  stirred  by  the  problems  of  his  age,  he  could  not  be 
a  mere  dreamer.  Touched  by  the  pathos  of  man's  elemental 
struggle  with  his  environment,  he  could  not  escape  the  at- 
titude of  mind  in  which  experience  seems  a  moving  thing  in 
itself.  In  love  with  the  beautiful  as  few  poets  are,  he  could 
not  be  other  than  an  artist.  "Ulysses,"  "GEnone,"  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  pass  from  the  record  of  the  primitive  impress  of 
the  world  upon  untutored  minds  to  rapt  musing  on  the  things 
touching  the  fearful  problems  of  man's  highest  interests. 
Representative  of  the  complex  activities  of  his  time,  Tenny- 
son seems  the  final  outcome  of  that  development  which  has 
here  been  traced. 

Browning  was  born  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  fore- 
most files  of  time,"  in  much  the  same  degree  as  Tennyson, 
but  he  made  a  vastly  different  use  of  his  heritage.  He  was 
more  like  Chaucer  than  like  any  other  English  poet,  but  he 
could  not  employ  material  of  the  same  sort  because  there 
was  between  them  the  soul-changing  interval  of  five  hun- 
dred eventful  years.  For  Browning,  as  for  Chaucer,  experi- 
ence, the  changing  panorama  of  our  lives,  was  full  of  a  sig- 
nificant interest,  but  he  could  not  use  it  in  the  same  nr.ive 
fashion.  Soul  development  cannot  come  throusfh  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  soul  alone;  the  incidents  in  the  growth  of  a  soul 
must  inevitably  be  dependent  upon  experience,  if  they  are 
not  directly  experience  itself.  Going  back,  then,  to  expe- 
rience for  his  material,  he  used  it,  not  so  much  for  its  worth 
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in  itself  as  for  its  reactions  in  character.  If  we  may  think  of 
man  as  studying  the  external  world  before  coming  to  a 
realization  of  the  significance  of  the  inner  world  of  his  own 
being,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  this  was  the  inevitable  next 
step. 

Browning  had  a  less  real  love  for  the  beautiful  than  Ten- 
nyson or  Keats  or  Shelley;  and  his  absorption  in  truth  was 
rather  that  of  one  who  stands  at  gaze  upon  the  passing  show 
and  with  excited  imagination  speculates  on  the  effect  of 
the  sight  in  the  feelings  of  other  observers  about  him,  than 
that  of  a  thinker  making  question  of  abstract  truths.  He 
was  a  thinker,  indeed,  a  student,  and  perhaps  a  philosopher — 
all  poets  worthy  of  the  name  are  thinkers — ^but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  apprehend  clearly  that  in  his  representative  work 
his  thinking  did  not  take  logically  formal  shape.  He  felt 
deeply  the  significance  of  all  things  that  touch  men's  lives 
and  the  reactions  of  these  things  in  the  soul,  and  his  poetry 
is  much  more  than  the  amused  comment  of  a  dilettante  ob- 
server; but  save  in  his  later  years  he  was  genuine  poet  in  his 
delight  in  all  the  manifold  richness  of  experience  in  our 
changing  lives. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Browning's  training  for  his  work 
was  the  training  of  travel  rather  than  of  the  university.  It 
was  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  would  become  speculative, 
so  far  as  he  should  become  so  at  all,  in  a  fashion  other  than 
that  of  the  cloistered  student.  In  their  actual  lives,  as  well 
as  in  the  mood  and  manner  of  what  they  wrote,  Chaucer  and 
Browning  were  the  two  most  cosmopolitan  of  English  poets. 
Tennyson's  insularity,  Byron's  bitterly  defiant  antipathies, 
Keats's  indifference  to  the  issues  of  the  hour,  Arnold's  absorp- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  Hellenism,  are  all  unknown  to  both  of 
them  alike.  They  are  elusively  subjective  in  much  the  same 
degree,  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  the  same  sort  of  fresh- 
ness and  elemental  vigor.  Browning  has  given  us  no  Wife 
of  Bath:  but  Ottima  might  put  the  creator  of  the  older  wom- 
an to  the  blush  for  frank  brutality  of  self-revelation.  The 
two  are  peculiar  for  a  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  psycholog- 
ical analysis  not  found  in  the  same  sort  outside  of  the  authors 
29 
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of  "Troilus  and  Criseyde"  and  'The  Ring  and  the  Boot" 
Chaucer  knows  nothing  of  Browning's  philosophy  of  love  or 
of  any  other  of  the  conclusions  forced  out  of  the  later  poet's 
curiously  observant  meditation,  but  that  difference  between 
them  is  not  in  some  ways  so  vital  as  it  seems.  In  the  things 
that  made  them  poets,  in  catholicity  of  temper,  in  warmth 
of  appreciation  of  ways  of  thinking  z\A  feeling  not  their  own, 
in  delight  in  human  nature  and  all  its  manifestations  in  care- 
ful skill  in  tracing  emotional  states,  in  emotional  intensity 
that  falls  short  of  lyrical  subjectivity  in  its  ordinary  expres- 
sion, in  a  dramatic  instinct  not  common  to  poets  other  than 
avowed  dramatists,  they  are  by  native  gifts  and  impulses 
very  much  akin. 

These  things  have  been  worth  insisting  on  that  we  may 
understand  the  better,  in  the  difference  between  them,  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  and  the  position  of  Brown- 
ing in  that  development.  After  poetry  dealing  with  the 
external  world  has  successively  employed  experience,  beauty, 
and  truth  as  its  material,  it  begins  again  with  experience. 
It  is  a  new  sort  of  experience,  for  it  is  the  show  of  things  that 
take  place  within  the  soul  rather  than  the  show  of  things 
that  strike  upon  the  eye,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  return  to 
that  primitive  material  for  the  exercise  of  the  poet's  art. 
Browning's  tendency  toward  making  much  of  the  individ- 
ual case  as  a  law  unto  itself  is  in  accord  with  the  impulses 
of  those  who  are  making  a  first  literary  record  of  experience. 
If  his  poetry  were  the  development  of  an  abstract  philosophy 
in  the  degree  that  many  would  have  us  believe,  we  should 
find  in  him  less  insistence  on  the  individual  and  more  on  the 
type,  less  care  for  the  joy  of  one  life  and  more  for  the  good 
of  many,  less  interest  in  the  fleeting  moment  and  more  in  the 
prriress  of  the  suns.  Browning's  nature  was  a  robust  and 
hearty  one,  with  large  possibilities  of  living  much;  but  his 
vigor  had,  too,  a  touch  of  the  poet's  nervousness,  and  if  this 
was  less  than  in  Tennyson,  it  was  still  enough  to  give  every- 
thing imaginative  color  and  keep  him  far  from  the  coldly 
intellectual.  We  must  distinguish  in  him  between  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  as  exemplified  in  an  individual  life  and  the 
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development  of  that  idea  as  a  principle  of  universal  applica- 
tion. This  distinction  between  such  a  poet  as  Browning  was, 
a  student  of  the  more  or  less  isolated  phenomena  of  experi- 
ence, and  a  formal  philosophic  thinker,  or  poet  devoted  in 
large  measure  to  the  expression  of  truth,  should  not  be 
passed  over  or  forgotten  when  we  are  considering  Brown- 
ing's philosophy  as  an  organized  system  of  truth.  Almost 
any  list  of  poems  that  we  might  make — *The  Laboratory," 
"In  a  Gondola,"  "Cleon,"  "Apparent  Failure,"  "The  Last 
Ride  Together,"  even  "Dis  Aliter  Visum,"  and  "The  Statue 
and  the  Bust" — would  illustrate  in  almost  every  poem  the  fact 
that  his  study  of  the  experiences  of  the  soul  is  a  study  of  iso- 
lated phenomena,  rather  than  of  phenomena  that,  grouped 
and  classified  in  the  scientific  fashion,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
interesting  and  profitable  generalizations.  It  is  in  this  fash- 
ion that  the  earliest  poets  of  any  people  have  dealt  with  what 
has  appealed  to  them  as  fitting  substance  for  the  tissue  of 
their  glorious  web  of  dreams. 

Browning,  then,  is  not  an  anomaly.  His  obscurity  is  due  to  1 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  to  essay  a  new  mode  that  is  but  a 
normal  evolution  and  is  yet  a  reversion  to  earlier  forms.  The  \ 
artistic  insufficiency  of  some  aspects  of  his  work,  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  that  of  Tennyson's,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  same  circumstance  of  his  being  a  discoverer,  an  in- 
vestigator, and  possibly  a  forerunner.  If  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood, he  must  be  read  with  recognition  of  the  elemental 
nature  of  the  poetic  impulses  in  him,  impulses  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  make  him  of  the  kindred  of  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  and  with  recognition  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
life  under  which  those  impulses  must  find  expression. 
Whether  there  shall  be  a  further  development  of  poetry  tak- 
ing the  trend  for  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world  that 
the  previous  development  has  taken  for  the  external  world 
is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  debated  now.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
perceive  that  Browning,  reverting  to  experience,  but  expe- 
rience of  a  new  type,  is  but  a  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  feature 
of  the  evolution  of  English  poetry. 

Lewis  Worthington  Smitfi. 

Drake  Unlrcrsity,  Iowa. 
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Although  Sidney  Lanier  has  been  almost  twenty-two 
years  in  his  grave,  he  is  really  just  now  beginning  to  live  and 
to  find  his  place  among  the  immortal  makers  of  literature. 
On  examining  the  histories  of  American  literature  that  have 
been  put  forth  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  one  notes 
with  pleasure  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  writers  of  these 
for  the  qualities  of  Lanier's  poetry  and  for  his  literary  insight 
and  keenness  of  criticism,  and  for  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
his  poems — the  poet's  own  life.  In  the  earlier  of  these 
works  there  is  barely  a  mention  of  Lanier's  name;  but  the 
later  critics  have  given  more  and  more  attention  and  space 
to  him  of  whom  Mr.  William  Hayes  Ward  long  ago  said,  "He 
will,  I  think,  take  his  final  rank  with  the  first  princes  of 
American  song."  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  poet  that  we  ¥rish 
to  consider  Lanier  at  this  time,  but  rather  as  a  lecturer  and 
critical  scholar  and  as  the  author  of  an  important  work  re- 
cently issued  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company  under  the  title  of  **Shakspere  and  his  forerun- 
ners." 

With  the  inadequate  training  of  his  youth,  with  the  in- 
terruption of  his  literary  studies  and  development  by  the 
war,  and  with  the  struggle  with  disease  and  poverty  after  the 
war,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Lanier  should  have  won 
for  himself  a  position  of  authority  or  even  eminent  respect 
among  scholars  of  broader  and  uninterrupted  training.  It 
seems  almost  marvelous  that  a  raw  Southern  boy,  with 
what  he  himself  called  a  farcical  college  training,  should  have 
fought  his  way  up  against  all  adverse  circumstances  to  a 
recognized  place  not  only  among  American  poets  but  among 
critical  thinkers  and  men  of  letters.  He  came  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  beginnings  of  English  literature  only  at  ma- 

*"Shakspere  and  His  Forerunners:  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Poetry 
and  Its  Development  from  Early  English."  By  Sidney  Lanier.  Two 
volumes.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     1902. 
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turity;  but  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  a  zeal  bom  of 
passion,  and  came  to  have  a  thoroughly  appreciative  if  not  a 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  our  early  literature.  Yet 
with  all  his  intense  application  and  wide  reading  after  he 
came  to  Baltimore,  one  must  see  that  it  is  not  as  a  tech- 
nical scholar  that  Lanier  is  to  find  his  place  among  Amer- 
ican critics,  but  rather  as  an  inspiring  writer  and  lecturer 
on  poetry.  As  a  judge  of  what  is  best  in  literature  and 
as  a  natural  appreciative  critic  on  poetry  and  life,  he  yields 
to  none  who  has  written  on  this  side  of  the  water.  His  ap- 
preciation and  criticism  were  not  second-hand  nor  in  any  sense 
servile.  He  went  back  to  the  original  sources  and  read  the 
poets,  not  about  them,  and  his  utterances  were  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  his  own  emotions  and  judg- 
ments. He  was  a  discoverer  and  revealer  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  yet  unappreciated  and  of  poets  who  had  long  lain 
neglected,  and  his  discoveries  will  to  a  great  degree  stand 
the  accumulated  judgment  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  Lanier,  with  his  Southern  temperament,  was 
an  enthusiast;  but  his  taste  was  so  pure  and  his  judgment  so 
sure  that  he  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  life  into  statements  too  excessive  and 
dogmatic.  This  intense  enthusiasm  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  make  his  lectures  so  entertaining  and  inspir- 
ing. In  the  lectures  under  consideration  he  naturally  ex- 
cluded all  the  dry-as-dust  criticism  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man school;  and  yet  he  did  not  despise  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  patient  examination  and  collection  of  facts, 
especially  when  they  are  applicable  to  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  the  personality  and  growth  of  art  and  character 
in  any  given  author. 

The  two  courses  of  lectures  contained  in  the  volumes  under 
consideration  were  delivered  in  Baltimore  during  the  winter 
of  1879  and  1880,  one  to  a  class  of  young  ladies  at  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  the  other  to  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier  has  edited  the  man- 
uscripts left  by  his  father,  and  has  prepared  a  becomingly 
modest  preface,  in  which  he  adequately  sums  up  the  author's 
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object  in  these  words:  **What  he  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
then,  was  to  picture  the  Master  Poet  as  the  culmination  of 
that  marvellous  Elizabethan  Age  which  came  flaming  upon 
a  world  just  beginning  to  guess  at  its  own  true  self.  In 
order  to  show  the  situation  adequately,  he  selected  certain 
beacon  lights  far  back — 'Beowulf/  *St.  Juliana/  *The  Ad- 
dress of  the  Soul  to  the  Body/  and  so  on — which  seemed 
to  reveal  to  the  mind  of  Englishmen  and  their  poets 
during  that  semisavage  period  which  is  roughly  terminated 
with  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  his  usual  faculty  for  bring- 
ing together  illuminating  facts  apparently  diverse,  he  traced 
the  development  in  man's  attitude  toward  God,  toward  Na- 
ture, and  toward  his  fellow-man  in  these  Early  English  writ- 
ings, in  the  neglected  Scotch  poets  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Chaucer,  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  modem  literature. 
Then,  after  a  survey  of  the  sonnet  writers  from  Surrey  to 
Shakespeare  (half  forgotten  now,  only  because  they  were 
presently  obscured  by  the  greatest  light  of  English  poetry), 
he  came  to  an  intimate  study  of  William  Shakespeare,  the 
man,  and  his  art." 

The  opening  lectures  were  devoted  to  a  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  relations  of  poetry  to  sound — the  rhythms,  the 
tunes,  and  the  tone  colors  of  verse;  but  as  the  author  had 
treated  this  subject  more  fully  in  his  ''Science  of  English 
Verse,'*  published  in  his  own  lifetime,  all  but  the  barest  out- 
line of  his  theory  is  omitted  from  these  volumes.  The  im- 
portance of  a  careful  study  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  and  a  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  our  literature 
is  emphasized  because  of  the  historical  setting  and  perspec- 
tive in  which  by  this  means  we  can  view  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  Shakespeare. 

The  supernatural  in  early  English  and  in  Shakespeare  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  an  "Address  of  the  Soul  to  the 
Body"  of  about  the  tenth  century  with  the  ghostly  appari- 
tions in  "Hamlet."  Nature  in  early  English  and  in  Shakes- 
peare is  developed  by  a  comparison  of  the  nature  ut- 
terances and  background  in  "Beowulf"  with  those  in  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
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Chapters  following  this  are  **Some  Birds  of  English  Poet- 
ry," including  the  ^Thoenix"  of  Cynewulf,  the  "Twa  Daws" 
of  William  Dunbar,  and  "The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle"  of 
Shakespeare,  "Women  of  English  Poetry,"  "The  Wife  in 
Middle  English  Poetry,"  and  several  chapters  devoted  to  the 
"Sonnet  Makers  from  Surrey  to  Shakespeare."  Under  the 
last  caption  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  sonnet  in 
poetry,  a  resume  of  the  writers  of  the  sonnet  outburst  dur- 
ing the  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  special 
discussion  of  the  sonnet  sequences  of  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  Samuel  Daniel,  Henry  Constable,  Michael 
Drayton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  William  Habington,  Bartholo- 
mew Griffin,  and  Shakespeare.  These  chapters  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  A  quotation  from  one  of  them  will  give 
a  fair  sample  of  Lanier's  lecture  style.  His  independent  and 
courageous  preference  for  the  Shakespearean  or  so-called 
illegitimate  sonnet  deserves  especial  notice: 

My  last  lecture  closed  with  some  illustrations  of  the  great  variety 
of  emotions  with  which  the  sonnet  can  deal  successfully,  that  having 
been  asserted  one  of  the  qualities  by  reason  of  which  this  form  had  been 
so  universally  adopted  among  modern  English  poets  for  the  expression 
of  their  own  individual  feelings.  A  second  circumstance  which  recom- 
mends the  sonnet  for  these  purposes  is  that  its  length  and  form  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be  in  order  to  afford  the  most  vivid  expression 
to  any  lyric  idea.  In  fact,  I  may  here  state  a  view  of  the  sonnet  which 
I  think  you  will  find  one  of  the  most  convenient  bases  for  founding  a 
reasonable  judgment  of  the  strength  and  success  of  any  work  of  this  sort. 
Every  sonnet  should  be  a  little  drama.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
scarcely  any  two  forms  of  poetry  could  be  farther  apart  than  a  sonnet 
and  a  play;  but  I  believe  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  convince  your- 
selves, upon  a  little  reflection,  that  every  sonnet  approaches  just  so  much 
nearer  to  perfection  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  form  of  the  drama. 
For,  the  type  of  a  perfect  lyrical  poem  always  seems  to  me  this:  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  dark  night.  The  poet  takes  an  idea  susceptible  of  the 
lyric  treatment,  and  flashes  it  in  upon  our  minds  by  his  art,  so  that,  in 
however  unpoetic  and  worldly  mood  our  hearts  may  be,  they  retain 
some  impression  of  the  beautiful  thought,  just  as  even  the  unwilling  eye 
at  night,  after  beholding  a  bright  stroke  of  lightning,  still  sees  the  forked 
lines  of  light  after  they  have  actually  disappeared.  The  brilliancy  prints 
itself  by  pure  force  of  intensity  on  the  nerve.  Now  it  is  this  intensity 
which  gauges  the  more  or  less  successful  treatment  of  an  idea  in  a 
poem.  What,  then,  is  the  best  method  of  securing  it?  I  answer,  the 
dramatic  method.    .    .    . 
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Now  this  type  of  the  drama  is  also  the  type  of  every  strong  sonnet 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  sonnet  the  crisis  comes,  where,  with  some 
the  reason  of  its  being,  as  Jealousy  is  of  Shakespeare's  "OthcUo,**  or 
Misanthropy  is  of  "Timon  of  Athens,"  or  Youthful  Love  is  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  In  the  second  place,  this  central  idea  should  be  gradually  un- 
folded by  means  of  subordinate  ideas,  which  come  on  the  stage  like  the 
characters  in  a  play,  the  subordinate  ideas  acting  and  reacting  upon  eadi 
other  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  plot,  which  thickens  and  thickens,  until 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  sonnet  the  crisis  comes,  where,  with  some 
epigrammatic  fire  of  beauty,  the  whole  nujiive  of  the  sonnet  is  clearly  and 
forcibly  displayed  in  its  relation  to  all  the  minor  terms  or  characters  that 
may  have  been  employed.  For  this  reason,  in  the  tbird  place,  all  these 
minor  ideas  which  attend  the  main  one  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  not  be  inharmonious  with  the  central  informing  idea,  but  will 
converge  upon  it,  as  I  said,  at  the  crisis,  and  will  all  add  their  weight 
and  motive  to  it,  so  that  the  poem  as  a  unity  comes  with  the  cumulative 
momentum  of  all  its  parts  upon  the  reader.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this 
flashing  out  of  the  crisis  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  that  I  re- 
marked in  a  previous  lecture  upon  the  superiority  of  the  English  sonnet 
in  one  particular  to  the  Italian;  this  one  particular  being  that  the  Eng- 
lish sonnet  always  ends  in  a  rhymed  couplet,  and  this  close  antithesis  of 
rhyme  with  rhyme  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  sharp  and  epigrammatic 
snapping  off  of  the  action,  as  it  were,  w<hich  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  knows  how  to  use  it. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  Volume  One  are  devoted  to 
Shakespeare's  pronunciation  as  based  on  the  phonetic  re- 
searches of  A.  J.  Ellis  in  England  and  on  the  independent  in- 
vestigations of  Noyes  and  Pierce  in  this  country.    Of  course 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  how  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries actually  talked;  but  such  uncertain  quantities  as  the 
shades  of  tone  of  vowels  and  consonants,  which  can  hardly  be 
determined  and  recorded  in  our  own  days  even  with  the  help 
of  electrical  appliances,  become  still  more  matters  of  specula- 
tion and  conjecture  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  any  past  age.  When  Lanier  enters  this 
field  of  investigation  he  is  not  authoritative,  and  naturally 
it  is  here  that  he  is  least  interesting  and  convincing.     He 
doubtless  made  his  lectures  entertaining  by  vocal  illustra- 
tions, and  especially  by  reading  a  selection  from  the  master 
poet  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  real  tone  and  accent  of 
the  Elizabethan  times. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  however, 
our  author  gets  into  a  field  in  which  he  had  made  original 
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investigations  and  one  in  which  he  could  speak  with  more 
authority.  No  one,  perhaps,  was  better  prepared  to  speak  on 
the  "Music  of  Shakespeare's  Times"  than  the  poet-musician. 
He  had  examined  the  music  and  the  musical  history  of  this 
period  as  carefully  and  as  fully  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  worthy  of  re- 
spectful consideration  and  study.  He  shows  how  widely 
music  was  cultivated  in  all  classes  and  how  thoroughly  it  was 
studied  and  mastered  by  the  Elizabethans.  The  different 
kinds  of  music,  the  motet,  the  fugue,  the  round,  the  extem- 
pore descant,  the  pricksong,  the  plain  chant;  the  various 
forms  of  musical  instruments,  the  lutes,  the  virginals,  flutes, 
shawms,  citterns,  trumpets,  the  chest  of  viols,  the  psalteries, 
the  organs;  the  popular  dances,  such  as  the  pavan,  the  gal- 
liard,  the  allemande,  the  coranto,  the  paspy,  the  morris,  etc.; 
the  popular  catches,  madrigals,  ballads,  and  ballad  tunes  of 
the  times — in  fact,  the  whole  historical  development  of 
music,  from  the  Gregorian  chants  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Vir- 
ginial  Book — are  presented  in  the  most  delightful  manner. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  domestic  life  of  Shakes- 
peare's time,  and  one  to  the  doctors.  The  author  had  in 
mind  still  other  lectures  on  the  stage,  the  preachers,  the 
lawyers,  the  artists,  the  scientists,  so  that  the  historical  set- 
ting would  doubtless  have  been  very  much  extended  had  he 
lived.  Still  we  have  quite  a  satisfactory  if  not  an  adequate 
presentation  in  these  volumes.  Finally  two  chapters  on  the 
metrical  tests,  including  the  rhyme  test,  the  weak-ending  test, 
the  double-ending  test,  and  the  rhythmic  accent  test,  and 
three  chapters  on  man's  relation  to  the  supernatural,  to  na- 
ture, and  to  man,  close  the  series.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  review  these  chapters  in  detail,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
lecturer  in  this  effort  to  make  an  accurate  chronology  of  the 
plays  was  to  show  the  inner  development  of  the  character 
and  life  of  the  poet  through  three  stages  or  periods.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Bright  Period,  or  Carelessness,  1590- 
1601,  representing  "the  vivacious  imagination  of  the  youth — 
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who  has  but  lately  flown  out  of  the  quiet  Warwickshire  fields 
up  into  the  gay  life  of  London — ^rioting  about  the  contem- 
porary world  and  down  through  the  ages  like  a  young  swal- 
low in  the  early  morning,  now  flitting  his  wing  in  the  water, — 
and  like  as  not  muddy  water, — ^now  sailing  over  the  meadow- 
grass,  now  sweeping  through  the  upper  heights  of  heaven." 

After  showing  that  all  the  comedies  belong  to  this  first 
period,  and  that  there  is  but  one  strict  tragedy,  and  this 
("Romeo  and  Juliet")  "is  simply  a  bridegroom's  passionate 
song,  set  off  with  a  funeral  hymn  for  a  foil,"  and  that  the 
chronicle  plays  are  distinctly  lighter  and  less  personal  than 
the  later  plays  of  this  type,  being  more  or  less  an  answer  to 
the  popular  and  patriotic  demand  for  this  kind  of  play, 
the  poet  enters  the  second  or  Dark  Period — Bitterness — 
1 601-08,  and  in  this  almost  all  of  the  great  tragedies  are 
written.  The  questioning  spirit  of  a  time  "out  of  joint,"  the 
dark  sorrow  of  neglected  friendship,  the  death  of  his  son 
Hamnet,  the  financial  troubles  of  his  father  back  at  Strat- 
ford— all  this  weighs  down  on  his  spirit,  and  he  is  uncon- 
sciously expressing  in  the  great  single-passion  tragedies  and 
in  the  gloomy  sonnets  of  this  period  the  great  conflict  going 
on  in  his  own  soul. 

Finally  he  emerges  from  this  dark  period  and  enters  into 
the  Heavenly  Period — Forgiveness — 1608-13.  The  au- 
thor's own  words  here  are  sufficiently  condensed  for  quo- 
tation: 

But,  as  suddenly  as  he  entered  it,  our  strong  man  emerges  from  this 
Dark  Period  into  one  which,  without  wishing  to  be  fanciful,  I  have 
found  no  other  name  for  than  the  Heavenly  Period.  He  is,  as  his  sonnet 
says,  renewed.  Instead  of  the  bleak  storms  of  the  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth" 
time,  now  we  have  the  great  and  beautiful  calm  of  a  spirit  which,  after 
having  seen  and  shared  in  all  the  crime  and  all  the  grief  of  the  world, 
has  at  length  attained  God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite 
pain.  If  you  contemplate  this  group  of  plays  which  I  have  here  placed  in 
the  last  period,  you  find  them  all  hinging  upon  the  sweet  that  follows  the 
bitter:  "Pericles,"  "Cymbeline,"  "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale"  "Henry 
VIIL,"  all  these,  in  great  and  noble  music,  breathe  of  new  love  after  es- 
trangement, of  the  recovery  of  long-lost  children,  of  the  kissing  of  wives 
thought  dead,  of  reconciliation,  of  new  births  of  old  happiness — most  of 
all,  of  sweeping  magnanimity,  of  heavenly  forgiveness.  If  we  listen  to 
that  epilogue  of  "The  Tempest,"  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  the 
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old  poet  Shakespeare  himself  who  is  writing  his  last  play,  or  believes  he 
is,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  Prospero,  is  laying  down  the  mantle  of  his 
magic  and  preparing  to  depart  from  the  lonesome  island  of  this  world 
into  the  Strange  Country.  *'Now,"  he  says  in  this  epilogue  which  is 
spoken  by  Prospero.  "Now  my  charms  are  all  overthrown,  And  what 
strength  I  have's  mine  own.  Which  is  most  faint;"  and  you  cannot  forget 
the  beautiful  and  passionate  fervour  of  his  closing  appeal : 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  Every  lover  of 
literature,  every  serious-minded  student  who  sees  it,  will  not 
be  satisfied,  I  take  it,  until  he  has  read  every  word  of  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  There  is  just  enough  humor 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  talks  to  lighten  the 
more  serious  portions.  For  instance,  at  the  opening  of  the 
course  he  says:  "If  you  should  infer  from  the  lofty  ideal  of 
literature  which  my  present  purpose  requires  me  to  lay  be- 
fore you  that  I  am  disposed  to  magnify  the  literary  function 
unduly,  perhaps  I  can  bribe  you  off  from  thinking  so  by  mak- 
ing a  bargain  with  you.  If  you  will  agree  not  to  accuse  your 
present  lecturer  of  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  very  Fall  of 
Man  may  clearly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  not  well  grounded  in  English  Literature,  I  will  agree 
not  to  urge  the  consideration  that  if  our  first  parents  could 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Milton's  Taradise  Lost' 
or  Caedmon's  account,  and  could  so  have  seen  their  conduct 
in  its  true  light,  they  would  certainly  have  acted  in  a  way 
that  would  have  brought  less  disastrous  consequences  to 
their  posterity." 

Like  Lowell,  and  with  a  skill  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  this  eminent  epigrammatic  critic,  Lanier  had  the 
faculty  of  coining  a  happy  phrase  to  crystallize  the  sum  and 
substance  of  an  author  and  his  work.  For  example,  he  said : 
"The  trouble  with  Poe  is  that  he  doesn't  know  enough." 
While  admitting  that  there  was  something  about  Whitman 
which  "refreshed  him  like  harsh  salt  spray,"  he  condemned 
his  lawlessness  in  art,  saying:  "Whitman  is  poetry's  butcher. 
Huge  raw  coUops  slashed  from  the  rump  of  poetry — ^and  never 
mind  gristle — is  what  Whitman  feeds  our  souls  with."     Of 
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Swinburne  he  says:  "He  invited  me  to  eat;  the  service  was 
silver  and  gold,  but  no  food  therein  save  pepper  and  salt." 
Of  William  Morris:  "He  caught  a  crystal  cupful  of  the  yellow 
light  of  sunset,  and,  persuading  himself  to  dream  it  wine,  he 
drank  it  down  with  a  sort  of  smile."  In  "The  Crystal"  there 
are  a  number  of  these  terse,  epigrammatic  sentences.  Of 
some  of  the  more  modem  writers  he  says: 

Emerson, 
Most  wise,  that  yet,  in  finding  wisdom,  lost 
Thyself  sometimes;  tense  Keats,  with  angels'  nerves 
Where  men's  were  better;  Tennyson,  largest  voice 
Since  Milton,  but  some  register  of  wit 
Wanting — all,  all,  I  pardon  ere  'tis  asked. 
Your  more  or  less,  your  little  mole  that  marks 
You  brother  and  your  kinship  seals  with  man. 

In  the  present  volumes  there  are  numbers  of  these  bright 
flashes.  Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier  mentions  a  few  in  his 
preface  that  were  left  on  scraps  of  paper  and  backs  of  envel- 
opes and  not  included  in  the  lectures.  Such  as:  "Shakes- 
peare's vocabulary  is  wonderfully  large.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  those  who  have  thought  him  an  unlearned 
man  that  whatever  words  he  uses  he  must  have  read;  for 
words,  which  are  wholly  artificial  products,  cannot  come  by 
intuition,  no  matter  how  divine  may  be  one's  genius." 
Again:  "It  would  have  been  as  absurd  for  Shakespeare,  in 
anticipation  of  more  delicate-mouthed  times,  to  mince  his 
words  as  to  parade  the  streets  of  London  in  long  pantaloons 
and  a  stovepipe  hat  instead  of  hose  and  a  plumed  slouch." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gleam  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion is  often  seen  in  a  flash  of  brilliancy  through  the  rich  foli- 
age of  the  lecturer's  prose.  The  translations  of  the  excerpts 
of  Old  English  poetry  are  some  of  them  particularly  note- 
worthy, and  the  style  throughout  is  lighted  up  by  the  ground- 
glass  glow  of  poetic  thought  and  ornament.  The  first  lecture 
opens  with  a  metaphor,  and  the  last  closes  with  a  long  and 
intricate  comparison  worked  out  with  all  the  poet's  care  and 
precision.  One  might  give  dozens  of  instances  of  these 
poetic  illustrations,  but  two  or  three  must  suffice. 
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In  delineating  the  style  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  he  says: 
"Note  particularly  how  the  thought  skips  daintily  from  one 
idea  to  another,  just  touching  each  with  a  sort  of  saluta- 
tion. You  will  see  that  ever  and  anon,  by  using  a  term  in  a 
double  sense,  he  causes  two  significations  to  meet  in  the  same 
word,  like  two  lips  at  the  same  point,  and  there  to  kiss  out 
a  new  hint  of  meaning."  He  calls  this  the  dragon-fly-sipping- 
water  style.  To  illustrate  the  mechanical  regularity  of  the 
end-stopped  lines  as  compared  with  the  freedom  and  variety 
of  the  run-on  lines,  he  reads  some  of  Pope's  couplets  and 
characterizes  the  selection  thus:  "The  lines  move  two  and 
two,  by  inexorable  couples,  like  charity  children  in  procession, 
each  pair  holding  hands,  and  the  exactness  becomes  presently 
intolerable  to  the  modem  ear." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  these  lectures  had  been  pub- 
lished during  the  poet's  lifetime  they  would  not  have  had  the 
handsome  setting  in  which  they  now  have  appeared.  Of 
course,  if  the  author  had  edited  the  work,  some  crudities  of 
style  due  to  rapid  composition  would  have  been  eliminated^ 
some  parts  which  made  good  lecture  material  but  which 
become  sheer  padding  in  a  book  would  have  been  lopped  off, 
some  of  the  personal  equation  would  have  been  removed, 
and  we  might  have  had  a  more  perfectly  unified  series,  a 
compacter  treatment,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  artistic  pres- 
entation of  the  ideal  of  the  master  poet  which  the  author 
had  so  nobly  conceived.  But  we  should  have  lost  some- 
thing of  the  personality  of  the  lecturer,  something  of  the 
man,  and  we  much  prefer  to  have  the  lectures  just  as  the 
poet  left  them  rather  than  lose  anything  of  his  charming 
personality.  We  might  wish  that  the  poet  could  have  reaped 
some  of  the  financial  harvest  which  is  now  coming  in,  but  it 
may  be  well  that  the  lectures  have  lain  thus  long  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  The  audience  which  the  book  will  reach 
is  now  perhaps  much  larger  than  that  which  it  would  have 
commanded  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  books,  with  their  one  hundred  valuable  il- 
lustrations, would  have  been  impossible  if  the  work  had  ap- 
peared earlier.      In  judging  the  content  of  the  work  one 
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should  remember  that  the  material  was  prepared  almost 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  criticising  the  form  one  should 
bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  the  lectures  were  in- 
tended and  the  absence  of  the  author's  pruning  hand  in  the 
editing.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  great  strides  made  in  crit- 
ical methods  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  students  and  lecturers  on  English  literature  of 
the  period  of  which  the  book  treats  will  get  much  sugges- 
tion and  information,  as  well  as  pleasure  and  inspiration,  from 
these  volumes.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr. 


ONE  PHASE  OF  LITERARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 

SOUTH. 

As  one  observes  the  literary  developments  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  to-day  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  many 
small  and  disconnected  efforts  being  made  to  present  a  liter- 
ary appearance.  Within  a  very  few  years  a  number  of  small 
magazines  of  a  general  character  have  been  started  in  dif- 
ferent large  cities,  while  here  and  there  energetic  college 
professors  have  founded  magazines  of  a  technical,  historical, 
or  critical  nature,  and  have  gathered  about  themselves  small 
but  interested  circles  of  writers  and  readers.  Newspapers, 
too,  endeavor  to  print  a  more  readable  page,  and,  while  striv- 
ing to  give  the  reader  an  intelligently  written  and  pleasing 
account  of  the  world's  doings,  fortunately  have  escaped  the 
wild,  sensational,  fantastic  articles  of  the  Northern  Sunday 
sheet.     Conservatism  has  thus  been  in  some  ways  a  blessing. 

Nor  does  the  South  of  to-day  lack  entirely  for  writers.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  magazine  writers  are  Southern- 
ers; well-known  editors  of  Southern  birth  are  numerous,  and 
books  by  Southern  men  and  women  are  now  commonly  found 
among  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  month.  The  majority  of 
these  writers,  however,  go  to  the  North,  achieve  their  suc- 
cess in  the  North,  remain  in  the  North;  and  some,  living  no 
longer  in  the  home  land,  seemingly  forget  the  old  surround- 
ings and  cease  to  write  a  note  of  Southern  flavor.  Of  course 
the  South  may  claim  all  of  these;  but  when  all  is  said,  how  lit- 
tle does  the  literature  of  America  depend  for  its  existence 
upon  the  South! 

What  is  needed?  What  must  be  done  for  the  cause  of 
literature  in  these  States?  How  shall  its  influence,  scope, 
and  value  be  enlarged?  Suggestion  after  suggestion  has 
been  made.  The  undoubted  value  of  public  libraries  has  been 
mentioned;  some  have  argued  the  need  of  a  great  Southern 
magazine,  and  lately  some  have  taken  the  erroneous  view 
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that  a  Southern  publishing  house  is  the  prime  necessity. 
Surely  the  latter  idea  is  wrong.  Can  the  location  of  a  printing 
press  vitally  affect  a  literature?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  A  piece  of  English  literature  might  be 
printed  in  Russia  and  still  be  English  literature.  A  produc^ 
tion  of  the  South  might  be  published  in  Canada  and  still  be 
a  Southern  work.  It  matters  little,  this  question  of  place. 
True,  we  need  a  strong  magazine  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
Southern  sentiments  and  interests,  but  surely  Southern  let- 
ters can  thrive  without  that.  A  publishing  house  which 
would  study  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  South  would 
be  helpful,  but  is  it  absolutely  essential?  These  are  but  aids; 
they  do  not  strike  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  g^eat  need 
for  the  production  of  literature  in  the  Southern  States  is  a 
Southern  reading  public. 

The  true  strength  of  a  church  lies  not  in  its  pastor;  the 
real  power  of  a  company  is  not  in  its  captain.  The  rank  and 
file  at  last  decide  every  conquest.  A  few  writers,  a  strong 
magazine,  a  great  publishing  house,  cannot  create  a  literature 
in  the  South.  The  common  people,  and  they  alone,  can  make 
it  possible.  The  main  trouble  has  been,  and  is  yet,  that  too 
few  Southerners  read  books.  A  certain  class  read  the  news- 
papers and  can  discuss  politics  fairly  well,  but  literature — they 
know  it  not.  It  is  as  impossible  under  such  conditions  to 
create  a  literature  as  it  is  to  sustain  one. 

What,  then,  must  the  South  have?  Above  all  else,  it  must 
have  a  numerous  average  citizenship  that  can  discern  and 
appreciate  good  literature.  Prejudice  must  go.  The  South- 
emer  must  be  able  and  willing  to  recognize  a  good  work, 
whether  by  a  foreigner  or  a  native  of  his  own  country,  a 
Northerner  or  a  Southerner,  a  white  man  or  a  black  man; 
and,  more  important  still,  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  true 
Hterary  size  and  importance  of  his  own  section.  Because  a 
work  is  by  a  man  of  the  South,  he  must  not  laud  it  as  a  master- 
piece. Let  ever}'  Southern  writer  be  encouraged,  but  let 
him  ever  be  compared  with  the  world's  standard  and  not  be 
puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  sectionalism.  Alas  for  the  vain- 
l^lorious  local  poet!     Nearly  every  Southern  State  has  its 
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own  anthology,  and  therein  are  gathered  the  priceless  gems 
of  her  aspiring  sons  and  daughters.  Bound  in  elegant  cov- 
ers, it  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  library,  while 
Milton  and  Tennyson  repose  in  dusty  obscurity.  Thus  the 
true  proportions  of  literary  excellence  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
literature  becomes  a  local  thing  and  ceases  to  be  literature. 

With  these  evils  perceived,  the  main  problem  is  their  cor- 
recting. How  shall  we  secure  an  intelligent,  discerning,  liter- 
ature-loving public?  Writers  of  Southern  birth  can  no  more 
create  it  than  they  can  a  Southern  literature  without  it. 
Southern  publications  and  Southern  publishing  houses  are 
equally  helpless.  Whence  comet h  our  help?  The  burden 
lies  mainly  upon  one  class  of  citizens — the  Southern  public 
school  teacher.  He  of  all  persons  possesses  the  enviable  op- 
portunity of  making  lovers  of  literature.  The  college  pro- 
fessor can  but  aid;  for  when  the  public  school  sends  to  him 
these  rapidly  maturing  students  totally  indifferent  to  the 
glories  of  letters,  and  indeed  ignorant  of  the  most  general 
literary  facts,  he  can  do  little  toward  changing  the  callous 
brain. 

But  the  school-teacher  may  mold  the  gentle  mind.  He 
may  read  the  best  to  his  students;  he  may  place  the  best 
before  them;  he  may  talk  of  the  best  to  them;  he  may  compel 
them  to  read  only  the  best  during  school  hours.  The  very 
state  of  being  with  the  best  will  lift  the  boy  and  girl.  Man 
cannot  live  with  gods  and  be  a  brute.  Time  will  cause  mar- 
velous changes  in  the  tastes  of  the  students,  and  under  such 
conditions  they  not  only  will  love  the  best  but  will  crave  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  great  figures  and  forces  in  literature. 
Then,  when  such  a  fortunate  state  exists,  there  will  no  longer 
occur  the  humiliating  sight  of  students  knocking  for  ad- 
mittance to  Southern  colleges  and  yet  unable  to  write  their 
application  in  decent  English.  Then,  also,  we  shall  cease  to 
see  the  still  more  dismal  scene  of  students  struggling  with 
the  philology  of  the  English  language  and  yet  ignorant  of 
the  basic  facts  of  its  literature.  *  •** 

But  such  a  time  awaits  the  coming  of  the  literature-loving 
teacher.  And  how  few  are  such  instructors!  The  man  who 
30 
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drums  rules  of  grammar  into  children's  heads  is  not  a  teacher 
of  English.  Too  many  monstrosities  in  the  grammatical 
way  are  already  abroad  in  the  land.  Full  many  a  teacher 
of  the  South  can  boast  with  the  old  North  Carolina  peda- 
gogfue  that  he  can  parse  every  word  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
"can  take  the  English  language  by  the  tail  and  crack 
it  like  a  whip."  What  can  such  a  man  know  of  the  glories 
of  Milton?  Mere  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  not  create  liter- 
ature lovers.  The  placing  of  good  books  before  the  school 
child,  and  the  compelling  him  to  read  them  or  none,  count 
in  the  end  for  far  more  than  a  glib  knowledge  of  cases  and 
tenses.  So  long  as  the  grammar  is  master  of  the  pedagogue, 
the  cause  of  literature  will  suffer.  Let  us  have  books,  good 
books,  the  masterpieces.  A  campaign  for  good  reading 
among  Southern  children  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the 
hour.  When  the  South  has  reading  children,  it  will  have  a 
reading  public;  when  it  has  a  reading  public,  the  magazines 
and  publishing  houses  will  come  as  a  consequence.  Above 
all  else,  it  zvill  have  a  literature. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  literary  conditions  in  Southern 
States.  There  are  some  writers;  there  are  some  small  ven- 
tures in  magazines;  there  is  a  large  class  of  poorly  prepared, 
poorly  paid  teachers:  and  overshadowing  all  with  its  dismal 
cloud  is  the  vast  public  of  blacks  and  whites  who  know  noth- 
ing of  literature,  who  have  no  opportunity  to  know  of  it,  and 
who  do  not  care  to  know  of  it.  This  is  the  indifferent  but 
destructive  enemy  of  letters  in  the  South.  It  creates  no 
literature;  it  demands  none.  It  spreads  its  vast  wings  be- 
tween the  sun  of  ability  and  the  field  of  opportunity,  and 
the  seeds  of  literature  die  for  nourishment.  Until  this  blight- 
ing force  is  driven  away,  the  South  can  expect  no  great  pro- 
duction. For  Literature  does  not  spring  from  Ignorance. 
When  the  actual  public  of  the  South  can  read  and  wants  to 
read,  thinks  and  is  eager  to  find  its  thoughts  expressed,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  a  literature  characteristic  and  worthy  of 
Southern  life,  sentiments,  thoughts,  and  passions  be  brought 
forth.  Carl  Holudat. 


CLASSIC  VERSIFICATION  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  poets  that  made  the  Elizabethan  Age  are  commonly 
held  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  matter  than  to  the 
manner  of  their  work.  They  are  supposed,  and  in  many 
cases  rightly  supposed,  to  have  "held  a  mirror  up  to  nature," 
and  the  image  was  faithfully  reflected  in  their  verse,  though 
that  verse  lacked  the  polish  insisted  on  by  the  followers  of 
Dryden  and  of  Pope.  But  it  is  not  generally  remembered 
how  near  the  men  of  this  time  came  to  missing  the  high 
praise  that  following  generations  have  accorded  them,  and 
how  far  they  incurred  the  danger  of  wasting  their  genius  in 
hopeless  endeavors  to  force  English  poetry  into  Latin  and 
Greek  molds,  for  which  it  was  totally  unfit,  and  in  which,  at 
best,  it  could  never  have  gone  farther  than  clever  imitation. 

At  first  one  might  well  doubt  whether  a  language  that 
afterwards  showed  the  poetic  capacity  of  the  English  could 
be  so  turned  from  its  natural  bent  as  to  change  the  whole 
future  of  its  poetry.  But  if  we  read  correctly  the  history  of 
the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  can  see  to  what  ex- 
tent one  language  can  be  influenced  by  another,  even  though 
this  other  language  be  that  of  a  conquered  and  subject  race. 

The  Latin  tongue  can  scarcely  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  English  by  any  impartial  critic.  For  over  two  thousand 
years  it  has  shown  a  wonderful  power  of  expressing  thought 
in  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  during  a  large  part  of  this 
time  it  has  been,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  the  language 
of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  we  find  the  Latin  of  the  classic 
period  based  directly  on  the  Greek,  and  no  Roman  author, 
certainly  no  Roman  poet,  ever  freed  himself  sufficiently  from 
Greek  influence  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  thought  of 
the  literary  world.  We  find  no  Roman  Homer  or  Dante 
or  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  there  could  be 
none.     What  Rome  might  have  developed  if  left  to  herself 
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we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  what  she  did  not  develop  as 
it  was.  Therefore  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  metrical 
systems  of  Harvey  and  Drant  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that 
Shakespeare  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  genius,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  write  "Hamlet"  in  classic  hexameters  with 
the  proper  variation  of  short  and  long  syllables.  Or,  rather, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  a  "Hamlet." 

Had  there  been  an  English  Ennius  to  express  the  theories 
of  Harvey  and  other  pedants  of  his  kind  in  some  great  poem, 
the  verse  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  if  not  of  succeeding  peri- 
ods, would  be  very  different  from  what  it  really  is.  Spenser 
and  Sidney,  who  were  favorably  inclined  toward  the  classic 
school  when  there  was  no  abler  man  at  its  head  than  Gabriel 
Harvey,  would  certainly  have  been  far  more  deeply  influenced 
by  a  successful  poet  in  that  school;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  the  rest  would  have  been 
forced  to  follow  in  the  same  direction.  But  there  was  no 
poet  to  mold  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  into  a  for- 
eign form,  as  Ennius  molded  the  Latin  of  Andronicus  and 
Naevius.  The  national  British  versification  was  not  sup- 
pressed as  the  Satumian  had  been,  and  England  was  allowed 
a  freedom  of  expression  that  was  denied  to  Italy  for  five 
hundred  years.  With  the  break-up  of  the  empire  Italy 
found  this  freedom,  but  her  genius  was  gone  and  she  waited 
many  years  for  Dante  and  the  Renaissance.  Fortunately  for 
England,  her  poets  could  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
there  remains  only  the  moldy  record  of  a  forgotten  attempt 
at  imposing  the  quantities  of  Greece  upon  the  flow  of  Eng- 
lish verse. 

The  first  man  that  tried  to  introduce  into  England  the 
classic  system  of  versification  by  quantity  was  Sir  Thomas 
More;  but  his  attempt  went  no  farther  than  a  few  hexameter 
verses,  which  made  so  little  impression  on  the  public  that 
Harvey  half  a  centur>'  later  was  not  aware  of  their  existence. 
He  was  followed  by  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  of  Elizabeth,  who, 
though  he  did  not  embody  his  theories  in  verse,  left  no  doubt 
of  his  views  on  the  subject.  "But  now,"  he  writes  in  his 
"Scholemaster,"  "when  men  know  the  difference,  and  have 
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the  example,  both  of  the  best  and  the  worst,  surelie  to  follow 
rather  the  Gothes  in  Ryming  than  the  Greekes  in  trew  versi- 
fying were  even  to  eate  ackorns  with  swyne,  when  we  may 
freely  eate  wheate  bread  amonges  men." 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Scholemaster," 
in  1575,  George  Gascoigne,  in  his  "Certayne  Notes  of  In- 
struction," speaks  of  "English  rimes  (for  I  dare  not  cal  them 
English  verses)."  But  Gascoigne  was  not  a  reformer,  and 
wrote  of  English  poetry  only  as  he  found  it.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  men  of  more  decided  views  on  versification. 

*'I  would  heartily  wish,"  writes  Edmund  Spenser  to  Ga- 
briel Harvey  about  the  year  1580,  "you  would  either  send  me 
the  rules  and  precepts  of  art  which  you  observe  in  quantities, 
or  else  follow  mine  that  Philip  Sidney  gave  me,  being  the 
very  same  which  Mr.  Drant  devised,  but  enlarged  with  Mr. 
Sidney's  own  judgment  and  augmented  with  my  observa- 
tions; that  we  might  both  agree  and  accord  in  one,  lest  we 
overthrow  one  another  and  be  overthrown  of  the  rest." 
This  allusion  to  Drant  and  Harvey's  phrase,  "the  Dranting 
of  verses,"  is  about  all  we  know  of  Drant's  efforts  at  in- 
troducing quantity  into  English  verse.  He  was  a  translatOT 
of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  and  little  is  known  of  his  work; 
but  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  lay  down  rules  for  versi- 
fying after  classic  models,  and  his  theories  seem  to  have  ex- 
erted some  influence  on  the  literary  men  of  his  time. 

The  chief  movement,  however,  toward  the  classic  system 
was  led  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of 
as  the  correspondent  of  Spenser.  A  man  of  some  literary 
ability  and  really  great  learning,  Harvey  might  have  attained 
considerable  reputation  if  he  had  not  set  himself  to  a  task 
that  not  only  he  had  not  the  genius  to  accomplish,  but  was 
in  itself  well-nigh  impossible.  Overbearing  and  pedantic, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  effect  a  great  literary  revolution, 
though  his  influence  on  Spenser  and  Sidney  shows  that  he 
must  have  had  considerable  power  over  men.  "If  I  never 
deserve  any  better  remembrance,  let  me  be  epitaphed  the 
inventor  of  the  English  hexameter,"  was  the  keynote  of  his 
life;  and  the  fame  that  he  rested  on  the  English  hexam- 
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eter  has  perished  even  more  completely  than  his  favorite 
meter. 

At  one  time,  however,  this  result  was  not  so  evident  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  interest  that  Spenser  took  in  Harvey's  metri- 
cal theories  has  already  been  commented  on,  and  that  this 
was  more  than  a  passing  fancy  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotations:  "I  like  your  late  English  hexameters  so  exceed- 
ingly well,"  he  writes  Harvey,  "that  I  also  inpre  my  pen  some- 
times in  that  kind;  which  I  find,  indeed,  as  I  have  often  heard 
you  defend  in  word,  neither  so  hard  nor  so  harsh  but  that  it 
will  easily  and  fairly  yield  itself  to  our  mother-tongue." 
Again  he  writes:  "Trust  me,  your  verses  I  like  passingly  well 
and  envy  your  hidden  plan  in  this  kind  or  rather  malign  or 
grudge  at  yourself,  which  would  not  once  impart  so  much  to 
me."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  the  words  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  that  time  in  England. 

But  Spenser  was  not  the  only  poet  influenced  by  Harvey. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  much  interested  in  the  latter's  theories, 
and  though  in  the  "Apologie  for  Poetrie"  he  takes  a  neutral 
ground  between  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  versifi- 
cation, yet  he  went  so  far  in  his  admiration  of  the  ancient 
that  Spenser  could  say  of  him  and  Dyer:  "And  now  they 
have  proclaimed  in  their  dp£e6)7tdy^  a  general  surceesing  and 
silence  of  bald  rhymers  and  allso  of  the  very  best  too;  in- 
stead whereof  they  have,  by  the  authority  of  their  senate, 
prescribed  certain  rules  and  laws  of  quantities  of  English 
syllables  for  English  verse;  having  had  thereof  already  great 
practise  and  almost  drawn  me  into  their  faction." 

In  this  "faction"  were  also  Stanyhurst,  who  translated  four 
books  of  the  iEneid  into  English  verse,  and  William  Webbc, 
who  made  extensive  translations  from  Virgil  and  Horace. 
Webbe  is  still  better  known  from  "A  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie,"  in  which  he  argues  strongly  for  Harvey's  system  of 
classical  versification.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  came  under  the 
personal  influence  of  Harvey  and  his  followers;  but  he  praises 
Harvey  highly,  and  says  that  he  is  the  only  poet  whose  name 
he  can  couple  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  "Shepherd's 
Calendar."     He  is  very  enthusiastic  about  "that  reformed 
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kind  of  poetry  which  Master  Harvey  did  once  begin  to 
ratify;"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  he  [Harvey]  had  chosen 
some  graver  matter  and  handled  but  with  half  that  skill, 
which  I  knowe  he  could  have  done,  and  not  poured  it  foorth 
at  a  venture,  as  a  thinge  between  jest  and  earnest,  it  had  taken 
greater  effect  than  it  did." 

Whether  Webbe  was  correct  or  not  in  his  estimate  of  Har- 
vey's earnestness,  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  of  his  own  de- 
sire for  the  reformation  of  English  meter.  Though  he  ad- 
mits that  "this  tynkerly  verse,  which  we  call  ryme,"  at  times 
"beareth  a  good  grace"  in  English,  yet  he  longs  to  see  the 
verse  of  his  native  land  "bettered  and  made  more  artificiall, 
according  to  the  worthiness  of  our  speeche." 

"I  am  fully  and  certainly  perswaded,"  he  writes,  "that  if 
the  true  kind  of  versifying  in  immitation  of  Greekes  and 
Latines  had  been  practised  in  the  English  tongue,  and  put 
in  use  from  time  to  tyme  by  our  Poets,  who  might  have 
been  continually  mending  and  pollyshing  the  same,  every 
one  according  to  his  severall  giftes,  it  would  long  ere  this 
have  aspyred  to  as  full  perfection  as  in  any  other  tongue 
whatsoever.  For  why  may  I  not  think  so  of  our  English, 
seeing  that  among  the  Romaines  for  a  long  time,  yea  even 
till  the  days  of  Tully,  they  esteemed  not  the  Latine  poetry 
almost  worth  anything  in  respect  of  the  Greek;  yet  after- 
wardes  it  increased  in  credite  more  and  more,  and  that  in  short 
space:  so  that  in  Virgilles  time,  wherein  were  they  not  com- 
parable with  the  Greekes?  So  likewise,  now  it  seemeth  not 
currant  for  an  English  verse  to  runne  upon  the  true  quan- 
tity, and  those  feete  which  the  Latines  use,  because  it  is 
strannge,  and  the  other  barbarous  custom  being  in  compasse 
of  every  base  wit  hath  worn  it  out  of  credite  or  estimation. 
But  if  our  wryters  would  rather  infringe  this  curious  cus- 
tome  by  practising  that  commendable  kind  of  wryting  in  true 
verse:  then  no  doubt,  as  in  other  partes  of  learning,  so  in 
Poetry,  [we]  should  not  stoupe  to  the  best  of  them  all." 

This  passage,  though  somewhat  involved,  expresses  very 
well  the  views  of  Harvey,  Sidney,  and  the  reformers.  In  it 
Webbe  insists  that  the  quantitative  treatment  can  be  made 
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to  fit  English  as  well  as  Latin.  To  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  he  goes  on  to  suggest  various  rules  to  govern  the 
quantity  of  English  words.  Many  of  these  are  based  cmi  the 
principles  of  classic  quantity,  and  many  are  purely  arbitrary; 
but  whatever  the  rules,  the  practical  results  seem  very  absurd. 
As  illustrative  of  his  versification,  he  cites  two  lines  by  Wat- 
son, which,  he  claims,  attained  the  perfection  of  all  rules  and 
observations  of  the  best  versifying: 

All  travelers  doo  gladlie  report  great  praise  to  Ulisses 

For  that  he  knewe  many  men's  manners  and  saw  many  cities. 

We  may  well  ask  why  Watson  called  this  effusion  poetry 
instead  of  prose,  but  to  Webbe  it  seemed  poetry  of  a  high 
order  and  well  worthy  of  imitation.  We  have  a  number  of 
Webbe's  translations  from  the  classics,  but  they  are  all  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  his  friend  Watson.  The  following  two 
verses  show  sufficiently  well  their  value: 

Tityrus,  happilie  thou  lyst  tumbling  under  a  beech  tree, 
All  in  a  fine  oate  pipe  these  sweet  songs  hastilie  chanting. 

From  these  selections  it  can  be  seen  what  small  hope  there 
was  for  any  permanent  verse  in  this  meter.  Neither  Drant 
nor  Harvey  nor  Webbe  can  be  called  poets  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  verses  they  hammered  out  to  uphold 
their  system  of  versification  were  not  such  as  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  poetry  of  the  age.  Spenser,  as  has  been  shown, 
claims  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  English  hexameters;  but, 
judging  from  the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  he 
was  not  very  successful.  Indeed,  his  verses  might  seem  to 
have  been  written  as  a  travesty  upon  the  meter;  but  they 
were  much  admired  by  Webbe,  and  he  quoted  them  as  second 
only  to  those  of  Watson: 

AH  that  I  eate  did  I  joy  and  all  that  I  greedilie  gorged 
As  for  those  manie  goodlie  matters  left  I  for  others. 

Webbe's  appreciation  of  such  stuff  as  this  shows  how  little 
idea  he  had  of  what  constitutes  real  poetry.  In  Puttenham, 
however,  we  find  a  critic  of  much  greater  ability.  His  "Arte 
of  English  Poesie,"  published  in  1589,  shows  a  great  advance 
over  Webbe's  production  of  three  years  before.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  this  book  he  ignores  completely  the  work 
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of  Harvey  and  Webbe  in  a  comparison  of  English  versifica- 
tion with  that  of  Latin  and  Greek.  "Their  feete/'  he  writes, 
"whereupon  their  measures  stand  indeede  is  all  the  beautie  of 
their  Poesie,  which  feete  we  have  not,  nor  as  yet  never  went 
about  to  frame  (the  nature  of  our  language  and  wordes  not 
permitting  it)."  But  farther  on  in  the  book  he  admits  the 
possibility  of  introducing  these  "feete"  into  English,  and 
makes  an  obvious  reference  to  Stanyhurst  and  other  poets 
of  Harvey's  school. 

"We  imputed  it,"  he  says,  "to  a  nice  and  scholasticall 
curiositie  in  such  makers  as  have  sought  to  bring  into  our 
vulgar  Poesie  some  of  the  Anncient  feete,  to  wit  the  Dactile 
into  verses  exameters,  as  he  that  translated  certaine  bookes 
of  Virgil's  Eneydos  in  such  measures  and  not  uncommenda- 
bly."  He  then  excuses  himself  for  seeming  to  contradict 
his  former  statements,  and  declares  that  "we  will  in  this  pres- 
ent chapter  and  by  our  own  idle  observations  shew  how  one 
may  easily  and  commodiously  leed  all  those  feete  of  the 
anncients  into  our  vulgar  language."  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  rules  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  Eng- 
lish syllables.  These  rules  are  based  largely  upon  accent, 
orthography,  and  pronunciation,  agreeing  with  Webbe's  in 
many  respects.  Puttenham,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  expressed  his  theories  in  original  verse,  or  even  in  such 
rude  translations  of  the  classics  as  Webbe  had  made  a  few 
years  before. 

But  Puttenham  was  the  last  of  the  theorists  that  attempted 
to  introduce  classic  versification  into  English.  It  is  true 
that  Sidney"s  "Apologie  for  Poetrie"  did  not  appear  until 
i595»  but  it  had  been  written  some  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Arte  of  English  Poesie."  Daniel  and  Campion 
wrote  for  and  against  the  use  of  rhyme  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  indeed  this  discussion  was  continued  in 
Dryden's  day  and  later;  but  the  question  of  versification  by 
quantity  had  been  settled  forever  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned. After  the  appearance  of  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene" 
and  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  could  be  no  revolutionizing  of 
the  national  system  of  versification,  and  the  attempts  that 
have  since  been  made  at  reproducing  classic  meters  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  merely  poetical  exercises,  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce any  large  results.  H.  Carrington  Lancaster. 

The  University  of  Virginia. 


FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

April,  1902,  chronicled  for  us  the  death  of  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, one  of  the  most  genial  and  brilliant  of  American  authors. 
Stockton  is  favorabljr^  known  and  read  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  our  American  shores.  His 
clever  short  stories  and  juvenile  books  have  contributed  to 
make  his  name  in  England  almost  as  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word,  and  his  works  are  well-nigh  as  popular  in  Eng- 
lish homes  as  in  his  native  land.  Death  seems  to  have  re- 
moved him  from  us  all  too  soon.  His  pen  gave  no  sign  of 
waning  productivity  or  decreasing  skill.  When  the  end 
came,  he  was  still  a  vigorous  and  active  writer  of  only  three 
score  years,  and  was  planning  even  greater  things  than  he  had 
yet  accomplished. 

Stockton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  April  5,  1834.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  Methodist  preacher  and  author,  who 
used  much  ink  and  paper  in  his  trenchant,  vigorous  theo- 
logical controversies,  and  was  an  uncompromising  champion 
of  a  number  of  reforms  in  his  Church.  Of  these  reforms, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  lay  representation. 
Young  Stockton  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  upon  his  graduation  from  the  Central  High 
School,  in  1850,  he  entered  an  engraver's  office,  intending  to 
make  that  trade  his  life  work.  Applying  himself  with  com- 
mendable zeal  to  his  profession,  he  invented  and  patented, 
in  i860,  a  double  engraver.  His  profession,  however,  cannot 
have  been  to  his  taste,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  abandoned 
it  and  entered  journalism. 

Stockton  showed  very  early  a  bent  to  literature.  While 
he  was  occupied  as  a  draughtsman  and  engraver  in  his  native 
city,  he  connected  himself  with  a  local  literary  and  debating 
society,  and  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  its  leading  spirit. 
This  society  proved  very  stimulating  and  helpful  to  the  young 
author,  and  perhaps  gave  him  his  taste  for  a  literary  calling. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  was  during  those  days,  while  he 
was  in  the  engraver's  business,  that  he  began  to  employ  his 
pen  and  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  juvenile  stories,  which  he 
kept  for  years  in  manuscript  in  his  desk. 

In  1867  Stockton  abandoned  the  occupation  of  an  en- 
graver and  entered  journalism.  He  first  became  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Morning  Post,  but  soon  a  more 
attractive  offer  came  to  him  from  New  York,  and  he  there- 
upon resigned  his  position  with  the  Post  to  go  to  New  York. 
Here  he  became  associate  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and 
found  a  larger  field  for  his  pen,  which  he  now  kept  busy  pro- 
ducing "copy,"  signed  and  unsigned.  Here  also  he  became 
a  constant  contributor  to  Punchinello  and  Vanity  Fair,  the 
pages  of  which  were  enlivened  by  the  products  of  his  wit  and 
humor.  From  Hearth  and  Home  he  was  called  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  Scribner's  Magazine;  and  upon  the  establishment  of 
St.  Nicholas  he  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  that  juvenile 
monthly. 

Perhaps  Stockton  is  best  known  by  his  tales  for  children. 
The  distinction  which  he  enjoys  in  this  field  is  certainly  well 
earned.  He  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  those  Ameri- 
can authors  who  have  written  children's  stories.  Some  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  may  be  mentioned:  his  "Ting-a- 
Ling"  series,  "Roundabout  Rambles,"  "What  Might  Have 
Been  Expected,"  "Tales  out  of  School,"  "A  Jolly  Fellow- 
ship," and  "The  Floating  Prince."  Stockton  had  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  young,  and  himself  never  lost  in- 
terest in  youthful  aspirations,  hopes,  and  amusements.  It 
was  a  young  heart  that  beat  in  his  bosom,  and  that  heart  never 
grew  old,  despite  his  advancing  years.  It  is  said  that  shortly 
before  he  died  he  was  planning  "a  rollicking  boys'  book, 
which  should  make  all  the  boys  and  all  the  girls  glad."  He 
was  a  devoted  lover  of  boys  and  girls;  and  these  books  of  his 
are  designed  to  offer  them  good,  wholesome  amusement, 
such  as  will  make  their  lives  purer  and  better  for  the  reading. 

Stockton,  however,  was  not  simply  a  writer  for  the  young. 
He  wrote  stories  also  for  men  and  women — children  of  a 
larger  growth.     Here  are  to  be  classed  "The  Lady,  or  the 
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Tiger?"  "The  Spectral  Mortgage,"  "A  Tale  of  Negative 
Gravity,"  'The  Discourager  of  Hesitancy,"  "The  Christmas 
Wreck,"  and  "Rudder  Grange."  His  novels  include  "The 
Late  Mrs.  Null,"  "The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine,"  which  appeared  in  1886,  together  with  the  sequel, 
"The  Dusantes,"  and  "The  Hundredth  Man." 

Of  all  of  our  author's  short  stories,  "The  Lady,  or  the 
Tiger?"  is  the  best  known.  This  famous  story  did  more 
than  any  other  of  the  author's  many  clever  productions  to 
enhance  his  reputation  as  a  story-writer.  It  was  soon  drama- 
tized, and  enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  being  considered  by 
many  eminent  critics  the  finest  short  story  in  American  litera- 
ture. By  its  excellence  and  popularity  it  came  near  ruining 
its  author's  market  for  his  literary  products,  for  it  set  a 
standard  among  the  magazines  which  Stockton,  however 
earnestly  and  industriously  he  labored,  found  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  live  up  to.  His  experience  with  magazine  edi- 
tors after  the  publication  of  "The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?"  he 
has  set  forth  for  us  in  the  highly  interesting  story,  "Hb 
Wife's  Deceased  Sister." 

Speaking  of  this  experience  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  George 
Cary  Eggleston,  he  says:  "After  I  had  written  that  story,  all 
the  editors  of  all  the  periodicals  wrote  asking  me  to  furnish 
them  with  short  stories.  Of  course  I  had  a  quiver  full,  and, 
as  these  people  seemed  anxious  for  them,  I  thought  that  my 
harvest  time  had  come.  So  I  proceeded  to  write  with  all 
my  might.  But  presently  the  stories  began  coming  back  to 
me  with  editorial  regrets  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  equal 
to  The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?'  In  other  words,  I  found  that 
I  had  ruined  my  own  market  by  furnishing  one  story  which 
I  could  not  quite  live  up  to.  I  succeeded  after  a  while  in 
selling  the  rejected  stories  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but 
the  experience  was  annoying.  Among  the  rejected  stories 
were  Tlain  Fishing,'  The  Reversible  Landscape,*  and 
others.  I  wrote  'His  Wife's  Deceased  Sister*  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul  at  that  period,  as  a  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption that  when  a  man  does  his  very  best  he  places 
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himself  under  obligation  to  do  as  well  on  every  succeeding 
occasion  or  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  ability  to  do  so." 

Stockton's  stories  are  all  marked  by  quaintness  of  treat- 
ment and  subject  and  by  a  dry  humor.  Of  his  longer  stories, 
probably  "Rudder  Grange"  is  the  finest.  But  this  book 
owes  its  success  not  so  much  to  its  plot  as  to  its  genial  sim- 
plicity and  pleasing  style.  It  is  not  a  great  story  in  any 
sense  of  the  word;  it  is  not  a  novel;  it  has  no  plot,  and  there- 
fore no  climax  or  denouement.  It  is  merely  a  succession  of 
entertaining  incidents,  setting  forth  the  experiences  of  a 
young  man  and  his  wife,  possessed  of  modest  means,  who 
are  just  starting  out  in  life.  Yet  there  is  some  attempt  at 
characterization,  and  the  book  is  replete  with  incident  from 
cover  to  cover  and  is  well  designed  to  hold  the  reader's  at- 
tention. Like  all  of  Stockton's  works,  "Rudder  Grange"  is 
clean  and  wholesome  and  contains  nothing  morbid  or  im- 
moral. As  a  rule,  Stockton  is  weakest  in  his  plots  and  char- 
acterization. In  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  Hawthorne, 
who,  although  he  wrote  four  long  novels,  never  created  a 
single  individualized  character.  None  of  Stockton's  char- 
acters will  endure  and  become  permanent  possessions  of 
American  literature.  They  are  not  clearly  enough  con- 
ceived and  executed  to  be  abiding  and  immortal.  Stock- 
ton attempted  a  few  things  in  the  grotesque  after  the 
manner  of  Poe;  as,  for  instance,  his  "Spectral  Mortgage"  and 
"Transferred  Ghost."  But  he  was  no  competitor  of  Poe  in 
this  field,  for  he  lacked  Poe's  robust  and  abnormal  imagina- 
tion. But  this  is  no  disparagement,  as  no  other  American 
has  ever  equaled  Poe  in  imagination. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Stockton's  books  is 
their  high  moral  tone.  All  his  works  breathe  an  especially 
pure  and  wholesome  spirit.  He  wrote  nothing  of  a  ques- 
tionable character.  Whether  writing  for  men  and  women 
or  for  children,  he  was  actuated  always  by  the  noblest  and 
loftiest  impulses.  He  wrote  nothing  which  he  or  any  one 
else  could  have  wished  blotted  out  because  of  its  dubious 
morality.  The  truth  is,  Stockton  had  a  high  conception  of 
his  art,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  compromise  it 
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in  any  manner.  Never  for  once,  therefore,  did  he  prostitute 
his  profession  of  letters  by  catering  to  the  degrading  taste, 
alas!  too  common,  for  salacious  literature.  His  books  may 
be  read  with  perfect  safety  by  boys  and  girls  alike,  for  he  was 
among  the  purest  and  wholesomest  of  our  American  authors. 

As  is  well  known,  Stockton  had  a  keen  wit.  Were  it 
necessary,  numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  this  felici- 
tous gift  of  style.  It  is  generally  held  that  Stockton  was 
also  a  humorist.  In  one  sense  this  view  is  correct,  but  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  currently  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  statement  is  not  quite  true.  He  was  a  humcwist,  but 
not  a  satirist,  for  Stockton  was  not  a  humorist  in  the  sense 
of  being  frivolous  or  mocking  at  the  serious  things  in  life. 
Many  humorists  regard  nothing  as  sacred  and  as  being  out- 
side the  legitimate  bounds  of  jest;  even  the  most  serious 
realities  of  life  are  drawn  upon  for  material  for  their  jests. 
But  Stockton  was  not  of  this  class.  To  him  some  things 
were  too  sacred  to  jest  about.  As  a  critic  has  written  of  Wm, 
he  never  took  a  flippant  view  of  any  sacred  thing,  and  he 
never  made  sport  of  any  human  emotion  that  had  a  heart  be- 
hind it. 

Such  was  Stockton  as  we  see  him  now  witji  our  relative 
vision.  A  gentle  wit,  a  rare  humorist,  a  pure  and  whole- 
some author,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
has  greatly  enriched  American  literature  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  entertaining  and  elevating  books  which  his  pro- 
lific and  facile  pen  had  bequeathed  his  generation  before  he 
fell  on  sleep  and  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers. 

Edwin  W.  Bowen. 

Randolph- Macon  College,  Va. 
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As  a  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  Secretary  Hay's  note 
to  the  signatory  Powers,  the  Roumanian  government,  some 
time  since,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  demanded  the  granting  of 
naturaHzation  to  Roumanian  Jews,  hitherto  considered  as 
"aliens."  Yet  our  own  constitutional  system  is  proof  of 
the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  practi- 
cally deprived  of  the  voting  franchise,  and  of  other  rights 
inherent  in  that  of  citizenship. 

The  note  in  question  aroused  conflicting  feelings  abroad. 
All,  or  almost  all,  Jews  naturally  approved  of  it,  here  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  That  should  not  cause  surprise.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  in  the  case  of  our  intervention  in  Cuba,  avowedly 
interested  motives  were  joined  to  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  'hu- 
manity." Mr.  Hay  said:  "It  behooves  the  State  to  scruti- 
nize most  jealously  the  character  of  the  immigration  from  a 
foreign  land,  and,  if  it  be  obnoxious,  to  examine  the  causes 
which  render  it  so.  Should  those  causes  originate  in  the 
act  of  another  sovereign  State,  to  the  detriment  of  its  neigh- 
bors, it  is  the  prerogative  of  an  injured  State  to  point  out 
the  evil  and  to  make  remonstrance;  for  with  nations,  as  with 
individuals,  the  social  law  holds  good  that  the  right  of  each 
is  bounded  by  the  right  of  the  neighbor."  And  further  on 
he  added:  "This  Government  cannot  be  a  tacit  party  to  such 
an  international  wrong.  It  is  constrained  to  protest  against 
the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  of  Roumania  are  subjected, 
not  alone  because  it  has  unimpeachable  ground  to  remon- 
strate against  the  resultant  injury  to  itself,  but  in  the  name 
of  humanity." 

It  might  be  pertinently  asked:  Had  the  emigration  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Roumania  taken  another  direction  than 
toward  the  United  States — to  South  America,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration — would  our  protest  against  being  a  "tacit 
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party"  to  the  "international  wrong"  ever  have  been  made? 
The  question  may  be  permitted,  without  desiring  to  impeach, 
in  any  way,  the  righteousness  of  the  protest.  Moreover,  in 
receiving  exiled  Jews,  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  our  well- 
being,  we  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  "party"  to  the 
wrong  inflicted,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  here  is  the 
only  haven  of  refuge  that  the  persecuted  Jews  can  find. 
Much  more  might  it  be  said  that  we  became  such  a  "party" 
by  making  a  temporarily  effective  protest,  as  a  result  of 
which  those  Jews  who  had  started  on  their  journey  here — 
having  sold  all  their  worldly  goods  and  purchased  their 
railway  tickets — were  prevented  by  the  Roumanian  authori- 
ties from  emigrating. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  dispatch  dated  July  22,  1872,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  wrote  to  Mr.  Curtin,  our  Minister  ta 
Russia:*  "It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Department,  and  the 
suggestion  is  concurred  in,  that  if  the  sympathy  which  wc 
entertain  for  the  inhumanly  persecuted  Hebrews  in  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Moldavia  r.nd  Wallachia  were  made  known  to 
the  government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  it  might 
quicken  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  that  government  to 
discharge  its  duty  as  a  protecting  power  pursuant  to  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  between  certain  European  States. 
Although  we  are  not  a  party  to  that  instrument,  and,  as  a 
rule,  scrupulously  abstain  from  interfering,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  public  affairs  of  that  quarter,  the  grievance 
adverted  to  is  so  enormous  as  to  impart  to  it,  as  it  were,, 
a  cosmopolitan  character,  in  the  redress  of  which  all  coun- 
tries, governments,  and  creeds  are  alike  interested.  You  will 
consequently  communicate  on  this  subject  with  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Russia,  in  such  a  way  as  you  may  sup- 
pose might  be  most  likely  to  compass  the  object  in  view." 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  suppose  that  any  special  influence 
could  be  exerted  by  Russia  would  be  to  suppose  a  construct- 
ive contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as 

»MSS.  Inst.  Russia;  For.  Rcl.,  1872;  from  Wharton's  "Digest  of  In- 
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confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  forbid  a  separate 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  princi- 
palities. Again,  in  the  light  of  the  strong  influence  exerted 
by  Russia  on  Roumanian  affairs  up  to,  and  for  some  years 
after,  that  time,  and  of  the  Department's  present  knowledge 
that  Roumanians  policy,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Russia,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
now  imagine  Secretary  Hay's  note  would  be  regarded  with 
complaisance  by  the  Russian  government,  or  would  tend  to 
make  things  any  better  for  us  in  the  future,  whether  or  not 
it  might  help  the  Roumanian  Jews. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  of  1878,  the  signatory  Powers 
recognized  the  independence  of  Roumania,  subject,  however, 
to  these  conditions:  that  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and 
confessions  should  "not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a 
ground  for  exclusion  or  incapicity  in  matters  relating  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to  pub- 
lic employments,  functions,  and  honors,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  what- 
soever." Also,  that  the  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  should  **be  assured  to  all  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Roumanian  State,  as  well  as  to  foreigners;" 
that  no  hindrance  should  be  "oflfered  either  to  the  hierarch- 
ical organization  of  the  diflferent  communions,  or  to  their  re- 
lations with  their  spiritual  chiefs;"  and  that  *'the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  all  the  powers,  traders  or  others,"  should  be 
treated  "without  distinction  of  creed,  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality."     (Article  XLIV.) 

With  reference  to  this  article  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Thomas 
Erskine  Holland  says:*  "In  August,  1879,  *he  Powers  had 
nearly  agreed  to  employ  coercion  to  obtain  the  performance 
of  these  conditions,  .  .  .  but  the  Chambers  having,  in 
November,  repealed  Art.  7  of  the  Constitution  of  1866  (Leg. 
Ottom.  li.,  96),  which  excluded  nonchristians  from  naturali- 
zation, identical  notes  were  presented  on  February  20,  1880, 
to  the  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  agents 

^"European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,"  pages  301,  302,  note. 
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of  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  announcing  the  in- 
tention of  their  governments  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  country.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia  had  pre- 
viously taken  this  step.  The  large  number  of  Jews  in  Rou- 
mania  (400,000,  it  is  said,  in  a  total  population  of  4,500,000) 
has,  however,  continued  to  give  rise  to  difficulties.  Indi- 
vidual naturalization  is  required  before  full  political  rights 
can  be  acquired,  and  foreigners  are  incapable  of  holding 
land." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing,  that  Russia  was  not 
one  of  those  Powers  which  held  out  until  assurances  had 
been  given  that  justice  would  be  rendered  to  the  Jews  by 
Roumania,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty;  also,  that  no  more 
is  now  promised,  as  a  result  of  Secretary  Hay's  circular  note, 
than  was  promised  to  the  Powers  twenty-three  years  ago, 
as  well  as  to  the  American  Minister  at  Vienna  in  February, 

1879. 

Thus,  negotiations  having  been  begun  through  the  Rou- 
manian Envoy  at  Vienna,  M.  Balatshano,  for  this  govern- 
ment's entrance  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new 
Power,  Mr.  Kasson  relates  a  conversation  held  with  him,' 
in  the  course  of  which  M.  Balatshano,  in  response  to  allu- 
sions made  by  our  Minister,  assured  him  that  the  laws  of 
Roumania  would  be  so  changed  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  respect  to  the  Roumanian  Jews, 
and  to  establish  for  them  the  basis  of  absolute  equality  be- 
fore the  law  with  other  races.  He  said  that  as  the  number 
of  Roumanian  Jews  was  estimated  at  600,000 — less  than  one- 
tenth  being  native-born — he  thought  his  country  had  "a 
right  to  protect  her  own  native  race  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  a  foreign  invasion  of  this  character  which  did  not  wish 
to  submit  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  borne 
by  natives  of  the  Roumanian  race."  Mr.  Kasson  adds  that 
the  Roumanian  Minister  then  "referred  with  politeness,  and 
not  without  a  point  which  I  appreciated,  to  the  law  just 

*Mr.  Kasson  to  Mr.  Evarts,  February  16,  1879;  For.  RcL,  1879; 
Austria-Hungary. 
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passed  by  one  House  of  our  Congress  for  the  suppression 
of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States,  although  the 
proportion  of  that  race  present  in  the  United  States  to  the 
native  population  is  minute  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  to  the  native  Roumanians." 

It  was  finally  decided,  in  1880,  to  send  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative to  Bucharest,  the  title  chosen  by  Congress — ^with 
a  fine  disregard  of  the  accepted  rules  now  governing  inter- 
course between  nations — being  that  of  "Diplomatic  Agent 
and  Consul  General."  Indeed,  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  position,  "suggested  to  the  State  De- 
partment all  the  difficulties  that  might  arise,  as  Roumania, 
being  then  independent  both  in  fact  and  by  treaty  [italics  those 
of  the  writer],"  "would  insist  on  having  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative called  by  one  of  the  titles  agreed  to  by  the  rules  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  was,  therefore,  accredited  di- 
rectly to  the  sovereign,  with  the  expectation  that  he  might 
come  in  under  the  general  clause  of  'other  persons  ac- 
credited to  sovereigns'  (Rules  of  Vienna,  Art.  I.).  This, 
however  the  Roumanians  refused  to  permit,  and  for  some 
months  he  was  refused  any  official  recognition.  It  was 
only  when  his  title  was  altered  to  that  of  Charge  d'affaires, 
and  he  received  his  commission  as  such,  accredited  not  to 
the  prince  but  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he 
was  considered  to  belong  to  the  diplomatic  body  and  allowed 
to  treat  officially  with  the  government."* 

To  show,  however,  that  our  sympathy  for  the  "inhumanly 
persecuted  Hebrews  in  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia"  (as  expressed  by  Secretary  Fish  in  the  above  cited 
dispatch  of  July  22,  1872),  did  not  prevent  our  desiring  a 
closer  connection  with  the  government  that  still  persecuted 
them,  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Kasson  (for  some 
reason  not  found  in  the  volumes  of  "Foreign  Relations"  for 
that  year),  dated  August  9,  1879,  says:  "Although  the  miti- 
gation of  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  Roumania 
could  not  be  made  a  sine  qua  nan  to  the  establishment  of 
*" American  Diplomacy,"  pages  120,  lai.  ■"'^^ 
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official  relations  with  that  country,  yet  it  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  kindly  representations  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  such  relations."* 

Secretary  Hay's  note  should  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Roumanian  government,  and  not  to  the  signatory  Powers; 
for  it  is  evident  from  what  precedes — ^and  it  could  be  further 
easily  proved — that  Roumania,  as  a  Power,  retained  her 
capacity  to  treat,  as  well  as  to  make  peace  or  war;  that  she 
had  exercised  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State,  de  facto  as  well 
as  de  jure — rights  and  capacities  essential  to  sovereignty — 
and  that  the  United  States  government  had  fully  recognized 
such  exercise  on  her  part.  She  has,  however,  waived  this 
advantage,  and  acted  or  promised  to  act.  We  have  here 
another  mistake  of  American  diplomacy  settled  in  our  favor 
more  by  good  luck  than  by  good  management. 

In  Wharton's  "Digest  of  International  Law"  (already 
cited) — which  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  govern- 
ment text-book — Chapter  III.  treats  of  "Intercession  with 
Foreign  Sovereignties;"  and  the  general  rule  is  said  to  be — 
as  it  has  been  in  the  main,  since  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic— that  of  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  thirteen  separate  and  dis- 
tinct "exceptions,"  which  are  enumerated  as  follows:  Relief 
and  protection  of  citizens  abroad;  agencies  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  pending  insurrection;  sympathy  with  liberal  politi- 
cal struggles;  hospitality  to  political  refugees;  mediation; 
necessity,  as  where  marauders  can  be  checked  only  by  such 
intervention  (and  to  this  exception  there  are  five  subdivi- 
sions); explorations  in  barbarous  lands  {e,  g.,  the  Congo); 
intercession  in  extreme  cases  of  political  offenders;  interna- 
tional courts  in  semicivilized  lands;  good  offices  for  mission- 
aries abroad;  good  offices  for  persecuted  Jews;  nonprohibi- 
tion  of  publications  and  subscriptions  in  aid  of  political  ac- 
tion abroad ;  charitable  contributions  abroad.  Under  all  the 
varying  circumstances  detailed  above  the  United  States  gov- 

•* Wharton's  "Digest  of  International  Law,"  second  edition,  Section 
55,  MSS.  Inst.  Austria. 
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ernment  claims  the  right  to  interfere  or  take  appropriate 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  head  of  "Intervention  of 
European  Sovereigns  in  Affairs  of  This  Continent — Monroe 
Doctrine;"  there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  favor  of  such  sov- 
ereigns; and  the  "Special  Applications"  of  that  Doctrine — of 
which  there  are  likewise  thirteen — are  indicated  as  being  in 
the  cases  respectively  of  Mexico;  Peru;  Cuba;  San  Domingo 
and  Hayti;  Danish  West  Indies;  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands); 
Samoa,  the  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  Islands;  Korea;  Falk- 
land Islands;  Liberia;  China;  Japan;  Turkey,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis — ^a  fairly  comprehensive  list. 

What,  at  first  view,  from  the  above  partial  "table  of  con- 
tents," would  a  foreigner  suppose  the  policy  and  claims  of 
our  government  to  be?  Our  excursions  into  the  field  of 
world-politics  bid  fair,  in  the  future,  to  have  some  curious 
effects.  Whether  the  results  for  us  will  be  as  favorable  as  in 
the  case  of  Napoleon's  "disregard  of  the  rules  of  warfare," 
of  which  his  opponents  complained,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  difficulty  of  adhering  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  yet 
of  making  a  virtual  claim  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  nations — and  that  indirectly — should  be  evident. 
The  one  attitude  appears  to  the  sense  of  the  world  at  large 
as  incompatible  with  the  other,  and  no  subtle  reasoning  will 
change  this.  If  the  United  States  government  had  inten- 
tionally sought  an  endroit  where  it  could  step  in  with  the 
probability  of  stirring  up  strife  and  causing  at  least  ill  feeling 
toward  ourselves,  it  could  not  have  chosen  better.  It  was 
certainly  plunging  in  medias  res.  And  the  ill  feeling  will  re- 
main, notwithstanding  the  apparent  perfect  success  ob- 
tained. For  was  not  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  "Holy  Alliance" — called,  at  first,  the 
"Sacred  Alliance" — that  is  to  say,  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  acting  as  absolute 
sovereigns  without  the  intervention  of  responsible  Ministers 
or  diplomatic  agents;  the  ostensible  object  of  that  alliance 
being  the  subordination  of  politics  to  the  Christian  religfion; 
the  real  principle,  the  establishment  of  jure  divino  autocra- 
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cies,  each  sovereign  incorporating  in  himself  "the  Christian 
religion,"  as  well  as  supreme  political  power? 

And  yet  membership  in  that  very  Alliance  was  suggested 
to  this  government  early  in  1820  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  in 
declining  this  invitation,  wrote  to  our  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (July  5,  1820):  "The  political  system  of  the  United 
States  is  essentially  extra-European.  To  stand  in  firm  and 
cautious  independence  of  all  entanglement  in  the  European 
system  has  been  a  cardinal  point  in  their  policy  under  every 
administration  of  their  government  from  the  peace  of  1783 
to  this  day."  An  odd  spectacle,  indeed,  would  have  been 
presented  had  the  Monroe  Doctrine  been  promulgated 
against  ourselves  as  a  member  of  that  Alliance;  such  promul- 
gation necessarily  involving  noninterference,  on  our  part, 
in  South  and  Central  American  affairs.  Yet  might  not  such 
international  stipulation — such  membership— have  proved, 
in  a  certain  degree,  an  advantage  to  this  country?  To  have, 
by  the  acceptance  of  Russia's  offer  (followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine),  in  a  sense  enjoined 
ourselves,  with  the  three  allied  Powers,  from  interference  in- 
volving the  grasping  of  territory  in  those  countries,  might 
have  resulted  in  proving,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  such  Powers 
— as  well  as  to  those  outside  the  "Alliance" — that  our  action 
was  wholly  disinterested,  a  thing  they  are  not  all  now  ready 
to  admit. 

The  late  Edward  J.  Phelps  said,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
that  "expressing  nothing,  it  may  be  understood  to  express 
anything;"  and  that  the  uncertainty  of  what  is  meant  by  it 
"is  made  apparent  by  the  efforts  of  recent  writers  and  ora- 
tors to  define  it,  for  no  two  of  them  agree."  These  words 
were  contained  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  about  three 
months  after  President  Cleveland's  manifesto  with  reference 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  Venezuela  boundary,  as  to  which 
he  "ventures  respectfully  to  assert  that  it  is  a  controversy 
we  have  no  right  to  meddle  with."*     Are  we  then  consistent 

•"The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  "America  and  Europe:  a  Study  of  In- 
ternational Relations,"  pages  81,  82. 
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— to  say  nothing  of  prudence — in  establishing  a  precedent, 
as  a  result  of  which  some  future  administration,  less  cautious 
than  the  present  one,  shall  fling  a  match  into  the  "powder 
magazine  of  Europe" — the  Balkans?  We  have  been  dis- 
posed in  the  past  to  jeer  at  and  condemn  what  we  call  the 
feeble  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  the 
matter  of  coercing  the  Porte,  after  the  various  Armenian 
and  other  massacres  that  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
figure  we  shall  ourselves  cut,  when  once  the  international 
Rubicon — in  this  case  the  broad  Atlantic — ^is  crossed;  and 
we  are  taking  our  part,  as  a  world  Power,  in  the  settlement 
of  questions  on  which  hang  in  truth — ^as  we  shall  then  find 
out — the  fate  of  nations.  President  Roosevelt  has  called  the 
war  of  1898  a  "little  war."  And  yet  it  was  no  less  a  soldier 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who,  in  addressing  the  House 
of  Lords  in  January,  1838,  and  speaking  of  England,  en- 
treated his  hearers,  as  well  as  the  government,  not  to  for- 
get that  a  great  country  can  have  "no  such  thing  as  a  little 
war."  That  if  certain  operations  were  entered  upon,  "they 
must  do  it  on  such  a  scale,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  determination  as  to  the  final  object,"  as  to  make  it 
quite  certain  that  those  operations  would  succeed,  "and  that, 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  period."'  Into  such  a  war  as 
might  break  out  in  Europe — and  into  which  we  might  be 
drawn — we  could  not  enter  "with  a  light  heart,"  as  the 
French  are  said  to  have  begun  that  of  1870. 

Since  Moldavia  and  Wallachia — now  included,  with  the 
Dobrudja,  in  the  kingdom  (until  1881  the  principality)  of 
Roumania — formerly  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  an  extract  from  the  introduction  to  Hol- 
land's "European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question"  (pub- 
lished in  1880)  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  showing 
the  advisability  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie.  "At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  Eastern  question  was  ignored,  and  with 
good  reason.     The  Allies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  re- 

''Jennings's  "Anecdotal  History  of  the  British  Parliament,"  page  239. 
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storing  the  balance  of  power  in  Western  Europe,  and  were 
by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  discontented  nationalities.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der was  perhaps  additionally  averse  to  any  discussion  which 
might  interfere  with  the  long-cherished  designs  of  Russia 
upon  Constantinople.  A  similar  policy  guided  the  subse- 
quent Congresses  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  .  .  .  But  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  had  leisure  during  the  long  peace  both  to  extend 
their  sympathy  to  the  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  encroachments  made  upon 
that  empire  by  Russia."  After  reading  these  lines,  it  does 
not  require  a  gjeat  deal  of  acumen  to  perceive  what  we 
might  drift  into,  should  we  try  to  exert  anything  else  than  a 
moral  influence  in  that  sphere  of  action.  Assertion  of  au- 
thority to  interfere  implies  a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
result  of  such  interference,  whether  joint  or  several.  Yet, 
have  we  been  sufficiently  successful  on  the  whole  in  our  di- 
rect negotiations  with  Turkey,  with  reference  to  claims  for 
injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  our  citizens — except,  it 
must  be  allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  Harpoot  indemnity — to 
warrant  the  belief  that  we  should  do  better  than  the  great 
European  Powers  have  done  in  the  past?  And  is  it  so  cer- 
tain that  our  sympathy  for  distressed  nationalities  or  peo- 
ples— as  in  this  case  for  the  Roumanian  Jews — may  not  be 
worked  upon  to  our  injury;  as  there  is  danger,  at  any  time, 
of  its  happening  with  respect  to  the  South  American  re- 
publics? Precisely  to  the  extent  that  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia — the  original  Holy  Alliance — have  great  interests 
at  stake  in  the  Balkan  principalities,  in  just  so  far  will  neither 
one  of  them  thank  us  for  having  prematurely  stirred  up  mat- 
ters, if — to  employ  the  language  of  Mr.  Holland,  quoted 
above — they  are  as  yet  **  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  discontented  nationalities;" 
and  Russia  in  particular  will  be  ''additionally  averse  to  any 
discussion  wliich  might  interfere  with*^'  her  **long-cherished 
designs'*  upon  Constantinople. 
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A  press  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  September 
25,  1902,  stated  that  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had  not  as 
yet  acted  on  Secretary  Hay's  note;  that  it  "did  not  antici- 
pate practical  results  therefrom;  and  that  it  apparently  in- 
tended "to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  other  signatories,"  as  the 
question  was  "regarded  as  an  internal  affair  of  Roumania;" 
concluding  thus:  "The  government  of  Russia  is  not  inclined 
to  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  Berlin  treaty.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  even  if  the  Powers  acquiesced  in  Secretary 
Hay's  proposal,  Roumania  could  always  claim  that  her  anti- 
Semitic  legislation  was  nonreligious  and  purely  economic." 
This  is  the  precise  ground  taken  by  Prince  Lobanoff,  For- 
eign Minister,  and  the  Russian  government  in  1895,  with 
reference  to  the  exclusion  of  American  Jews  from  the  Rus- 
sian empire.* 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  what  Russia's  influence 
has  been  in  the  past — and  probably  still  is,  notwithstanding 
that  King  Carol  I.  is  a  German — ^with  the  Roumanian  gov- 
ernment and  people,  is  it  so  positive,  in  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  latter  country,  that  her  good  intentions 
may  not  suffer  from  a  backsliding;  and  that  the  next  time 
our  remonstrance  is  made  the  circumstances  may  be  such, 
internationally,  that  the  response  will  not  be  so  favorable; 
that  it  may  even — especially  when  relying,  if  not  on  the  sup- 
port of  Russia,  on  that  of  one  of  the  other  signatory  Powers 
most  concerned — be  so  worded  as  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment in  our  people  which  might  carry  us  further  than  we 
now  think  possible?  Edmund  Arthur  Dodge. 

^See  his  note  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
dated  July  8,  1895;  For.  Rel.,  1895;  Russia. 


THE  FAR  EASTERN  SITUATION. 

The  recent  diplomatic  controversy  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  at  the  Court  of  Peking 
is  now  a  closed  incident,  but  the  situation  which  gave  rise 
to  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  the  world  of 
politics.  Day  by  day  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  what  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  been  to  the 
politics  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Orient  will  be  to  the  twentieth  century.  In 
the  former  question  the  United  States  had  simply  an  aca- 
demic interest;  in  the  latter  it  has  both  a  political  and  com- 
mercial interest,  due  to  our  possession  of  the  Philippines  and 
our  rapidly  expanding  Oriental  trade.  While,  therefore,  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  affected  Europe  only,  that  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Orient  involves  the  interests  of  all 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Up  to  a  decade  ago  the  question  attracted  very  little  at- 
tention, for  until  then  the  influence  of  England  was  unques- 
tionably the  supreme  influence  in  the  Orient,  and  under  such 
conditions  the  question  appeared  to  be  a  very  simple  one. 
But  the  Chino-Japanese  war  changed  the  face  of  aflFairs. 
By  combining  with  Germany  and  France,  Russia  succeeded 
in  depriving  Japan  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fruits  of  her 
victory.  The  pretext  under  which  this  action  was  consum- 
mated, solemnized,  and  made  respectable  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Yet  the  zeal  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  which  was  consuming  in  its  intensity,  very  soon 
manifested  itself  in  rather  a  remarkable  way,  for  hardly  had 
Japan  been  ousted  from  the  Lao-Ting  Peninsula  when  Rus- 
sia made  the  discovery  that  the  said  peninsula  would  be  use- 
ful to  her,  as  it  would  furnish  her  a  nice  free  port,  a  naval 
base,  a  terminus  for  her  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  an  ex- 
cuse to  have  troops  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Peking, 
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and,  simultaneously  with  this  revelation,  Germany  became 
convinced  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  the 
harbor  of  Kiao-Chow,  together  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  province  of  Shantung,  was  a  fair  equivalent  to  her  for 
two  German  missionaries.  France  received,  as  her  share  in 
the  reward  for  guarding  the  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
the  occupation  of  Suangchow  Bay,  in  the  province  of  Suang- 
ting,  her  lease  being  similar  to  the  one  under  which  Rus- 
sia was  given  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. Thus  none  of  them  returned  from  their  labor  of  love 
empty-handed. 

During  this  period  of  zealous  activity  of  the  allies  on  be- 
half of  China,  the  diplomacy  of  England  in  the  Orient  was 
lamentably  weak  and  invertebrate.  English  diplomats  did 
not  seem  to  awaken  to  a  realization  of  what  had  been  going 
on  at  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  until  1898.  Then  they  awoke  to 
find  that  Russian  and  not  English  influence  was  dominant  in 
China.  Nor  can  this  change  be  attributed  to  the  Boer  war; 
since  it  had  been  wrought  as  early  as  1896,  and  was  due  very 
largely  to  the  weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  England  at  the 
close  of  the  China-Japanese  War.  Had  she  played  a  strong 
hand  at  that  time,  she  could  have  saved  herself  much  loss  of 
prestige,  both  political  and  commercial,  and  at  the  same  time 
promoted  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  acquisition  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  England  to  offset  the  advantage  gained  by  Russia 
in  the  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  but  a  more  extended  study 
at  close  range  has  shown  that  as  a  naval  base  it  is  almost 
worthless  as  compared  with  Port  Arthur.  The  fact  is  that 
Port  Arthur  is,  as  the  Japanese  and  Russians  fully  realize, 
by  far  the  most  commanding  port  in  China.  That  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  Wei-Hai-Wei 
may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  fact  that  they  have  given 
up  the  project  of  fortifying  it. 

Having  failed  single-handed  to  regain  her  lost  prestige  in 
the  Orient,  England  resorted  to  an  alliance  with  Japan  to 
acomplish  the  desired  end.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  will  be  successful,  as  that  is  a  question 
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which  the  future  alone  can  answer.  But  we  may  say  that,  as 
a  general  proposition,  an  alliance  is  a  confession  of  weakness 
rather  than  an  evidence  of  strength,  and,  as  a  rule,  confes- 
sions of  weakness  are  not  well  calculated  to  increase  prestige. 

After  having  secured  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Russia  lost 
no  time  in  pushing  a  branch  of  her  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
through  Manchuria  to  that  port;  so  that  when  the  Boxer 
outbreak  occurred  in  1900  she  had  an  excellent  excuse  for 
placing  her  troops  in  Manchuria  in  order  to  protect  her  rail- 
way in  that  province.  It  would  seem  to  the  outsider  that 
out  of  her  abundant  caution  she  has  been  rendering  ample 
protection  to  this  railway,  for  even  two  years  after  the  Boxer 
outbreaks  in  that  region  were  at  an  end  she  had  in  Man- 
churia eighty  thousand  troops — a  larger  body  than  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  large  a  number  as 
England  has  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  order 
among  three  hundred  million  people  of  an  alien  race.  A 
solemn  promise  had  been  given  by  Russia  to  withdraw  these 
troops  by  a  fixed  date,  unless  disorders  in  the  Chinese  Empire 
rendered  it  inadvisable  to  do  so.  Her  recent  attempts  to 
evade  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  coupled  with  certain  de- 
mands upon  China,  resulted  in  the  recent  strained  relations. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  view  the  situation  as 
it  presents  itself  to-day.  Russia  is,  in  acordance  with  her 
usual  custom,  playing  a  waiting  game.  She  will  avoid,  if 
possible,  being  forced  to  show  her  hand  until  Manchuria  has 
become  Russianized  by  the  influx  of  Russian  capital  and 
colonists.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
former  is  going  on  from  the  fact  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment is  spending  eighty  million  dollars  a  year  upon  improve- 
ments in  Dalny  alone;  and,  while  there  are  no  available  sta- 
tistics, it  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  towns  along  the 
railway  the  Russians  are  already  in  the  majority.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  this  rapid  growth  of  Russian 
interests  in  Manchuria  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  diplomats. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  has  made  a  solemn  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  to  retain  possession  of  Manchuria  permanently. 
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But  he  who  would  ascertain  what  Russia  intends  to  do  should 
seek  evidence  in  the  acts  of  her  officials  as  well  as  in  the  words 
of  her  diplomats,  and  when  these  two  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonize,  it  is  at  least  equally  safe  to  rely  upon  the  former. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  have  but  to  study  the  amount  and 
the  character  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment at  Port  Arthur  and  at  Dalny  in  order  to  conclude  that 
Russia  does  not  intend  to  abandon  Manchuria  unless  forced 
to  do  so. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question:  Are  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  Powers  such  as  to  warrant  an  appeal  to 
force  in  order  to  convince  Russia  that  the  principle  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  should  be  observed  by  her 
as  well  as  by  Japan?  In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  interests  must 
be  considered. 

China  undoubtedly  has  a  sufficient  interest,  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Manchuria  by  Russia  would  be  the  signal  for  a  further 
dismemberment  of  her  empire.  But,  unfortunately,  China 
has  neither  the  national  spirit  nor  the  organization  to  enable 
her  to  use  force  effectively  against  Russia.  Hence,  if  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  Powers. 

Next  to  China,  Japan  has  by  far  the  most  vital  interest. 
This  is  of  a  political  and  military  as  well  as  of  a  commercial 
nature.  With  Russia  in  complete  possession  of  Manchuria, 
Corea  is  doomed.  To  prevent  this  is  a  life-and-death  matter 
with  Japan.  Japan  can  never  aflford  to  let  Russia  get  pos- 
session of  Corea,  and  will  never  permit  it  until  she  has  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  her  naval  and  military  arms.  Hence, 
Japan  had  far  better  accept  the  issue  with  reference  to  Man- 
churia than  to  wait  until  Russia  is  firmly  established  upon 
Corea's  western  frontier.  When  it  is  evident  that  force 
must  be  resorted  to,  it  is  akin  to  folly  to  let  the  enemy  choose 
his  own  time  and  field  of  battle.  At  present  Japan  has  many 
advantages  arising  from  her  geographical  position.  She  can 
get  "on  the  ground"  first,  strike  the  first  blow,  and  by  using 
Corea  as  a  base  cut  the  F  >munication  be> 
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tween  Vladivostock  and  Port  Arthur — ^an  advantage  which 
to  Japan  is  worth  several  army  corps.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Russia  has  for  years  been  planning  to  get  control  of 
Corea.  Once  in  possesion  of  Corea,  Russia  could  not  only 
protect  her  communications  between  Vladivostock  and  Port 
Arthur  by  sea  and  land,  but  would  be  a  constant  menace  to 
the  safety  of  Japan.  The  Muscovite  could  then  dictate  terms 
at  Tokio  as  now  at  Peking. 

Japan  is  not  at  present  unprepared  for  war,  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  spirit  and  determination  or  material 
equipment  and  military  organization.  Such  is  the  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  of  her  army  and  the  strength  of  her  navy 
that  she  would  give  a  very  good  account  of  herself  in  a  war 
with  Russia.  That  it  would  be  exceedingly  expensive  for 
Russia  to  wage  war  so  far  from  her  base  of  supplies  and  with 
troops  individually  superior  to  her  own  must  be  evident  to 
Russia  as  well  as  to  every  one  else.  In  the  naval  contest, 
Japan  would  have  2.  decided  advantage,  as  her  navy  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Russian  squadron  in  Asiatic  waters.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  outcome  would 
at  least  not  be  evident  from  the  start,  as  is  asserted  by  many 
who  reckon  strength  by  numbers  only. 

The  interests  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  unlike 
those  of  China  and  Japan,  are  principally  commercial.  Yet 
even  commercial  interests  are  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded 
in  an  age  of  strenuous  competition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Such  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in  our  exports  that 
in  certain  lines  we  control  the  Manchurian  trade.  If  we  can 
maintain  access  to  the  Manchurian  markets  upon  equal  terms 
with  Russia,  our  cotton  trade  alone  will  very  soon  amount 
to  ten  million  dollars  annually.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  United  States  should  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  Russian  demand  upon  China  that  no  more  for- 
eign consulates  or  open  ports  be  established  in  Manchuria. 

Not  only  is  the  maintenance  of  open  markets  in  Manchuria 
a  matter  of  importance  to  our  Southern  cotton  mills,  but  the 
value  of  Manila  as  an  entrepot  of  trade  depends  measurably 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  throughout  China. 
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Whatever  threatens  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  China 
affects  us  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  our  duty  to  speak,  and 
our  position  in  the  Orient  entitles  us  to  be  heard.  Were  it 
certain  that  Russia  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria  after  absorbing  that  province,  a  change  of 
political  sovereignty  from  China  to  Russia  would  not  affect 
our  commercial  interests  injuriously. 

True,  Russia  has  assured  the  United  States  that  she  will 
adhere  to  the  said  policy.  But,  as  is  usual  in  Russian  diplo- 
macy, her  promises  contain  a  saving  clause  which,  in  the 
present  case,  is  the  following,  "as  that  principle  (the  open 
door)  is  understood  by  the  imperial  government.**  When 
translated,  this  means  that  Russia  intends  to  be  the  sole  in- 
terpreter of  our  treaties  with  China,  and  to  grant  us  such 
commercial  privileges  in  Manchuria  as  she  feels  compelled  to. 
It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  United  States  to  have  her 
treaties  authoritatively  interpreted  by  outsiders,  and  I  doubt 
if,  as  a  self-respecting  nation,  we  can  afford  to  yield  to  any 
such  pretensions  upon  the  part  of  Russia.  To  compel  re- 
spect for  our  treaties,  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  use  ac- 
tual force,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be  so  long  as  it  is 
ivell  understood  that  force  will  be  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort. 

To  England  the  question  presented  is  partly  commercial 
and  partly  strategic,  for  the  supremacy  of  English  influence 
in  the  Yangtse  Valley  can  be  much  more  easily  maintained 
when  Russian  rule  stops  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Man- 
churia than  when  it  extends  to  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  Peking.  Such  being  the  case,  England  cannot  well  af- 
ford to  stand  idly  by  and  see  Manchuria  become  a  Russian 
province.  It  would  seem  that  her  most  advisable  way  to 
prevent  this  would  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Japan  and 
China;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  assistance  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  writing  of  dispatches  or  a  liberal  supply 
of  "moral  support,"  but  should  take  the  more  substantial 
form  of  loans.  Also  the  presence  of  a  rather  strong  British 
squadron  in  Asiatic  waters  would  exert  a  salutary  influence. 

Germany  claims  to  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
would  no  doubt  keep  "hands  off,"  as  she  would  have  more  to 
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gain  by  so  doing.  Asia  Minor  is  at  present  a  more  produc- 
tive field  of  operation  for  Germany  than  is  China.  Further- 
more, the  position  of  a  neutral  usually  has  its  decided  ad- 
vantages. Were  France  to  follow  the  line  of  greatest  advan- 
tage, which  in  this  case  coincides  with  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, she  also  would  remain  neutral;  but  the  power  of 
habit  is  strong,  and  France  has  become  so  used  to  having 
her  foreign  policy  dictated  from  St.  Petersburg  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  what  attitude  France  would  assume. 

A  more  exhaustive  discussion  would  undoubtedly  be  val- 
uable, but  perchance  enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  that 
the  question  is  of  vital  importance  and  hence  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study;  that  it  is  far  from  being  settled;  and  that 
its  settlement  may  yet  convulse  three  continents.  Our  own 
policy  is  one  of  far-reaching  importance;  and  as  in  a  republic 
national  policies,  whether  foreigfn  or  domestic,  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  public  opinion,  it  is  of  supreme  moment 
that  public  opinion  be  enlightened  upon  this  question. 

Edwin  Maxev. 


REVIEWS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TEXAS. 

TsxAs:  A  Contest  OF  Civilizations.    By  George  P.  Garrison.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     1903.     (American  Commonwealths.) 

The  sub-title,  "A  Contest  of  Civilizations,"  well  denotes 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work.  It  is  a  story  of  colonial 
Texas  in  its  world  setting.  We  may  almost  say,  indeed, 
that  with  true  Texan  expansiveness  the  author  has  given 
us  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  since  1492  as  focusing 
upon  the  colony  of  Texas.  An  outline  of  the  history  of 
Texas  since  the  achievement  of  independence  fills  the  last 
ninety  pages  of  the  volume,  but  forms  no  essential  part  of  it. 
The  author's  spontaneous  work  is  devoted  altogether  to  the 
strife  of  nationalities  in  the  colonial  wilderness.  Badly 
handled  figures  of  speech,  which  render  the  diction  quite 
faulty,  are  sprinkled  throughout  the  pages;  but  the  handling 
of  the  material  is  excellent,  and  the  arrangement  in  the 
large  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon.  In  a  word,  Prof. 
Garrison  has  written  a  quite  valuable  monograph  upon  the 
international  struggle  for  Texas,  has  added  to  it  a  sketch  of 
the  later  history,  and  has  somewhat  unsuccessfully  cast  the 
whole  into  a  popular  form.  The  treatment  of  the  Spanish 
settlement  and  administrative  system  is  thoroughly  good. 
The  several  types  of  settlement,  the  mission,  the  presidio,  and 
the  pueblo,  are  given  critical  study.  There  are  good  chapters 
upon  *The  Failure  of  the  Spanish  Way,"  "Mexico  at  the 
Wheel,"  and  "Austin's  Colony."  The  handling  of  military 
affairs  is  less  happy.  The  border  skirmishes  were  intricate 
in  their  immediate  causes  and  in  their  strategy.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  bother  one's  brain 
over  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  attention  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  American  period.  We  could  wish 
that  the  author  would  tell  something  of  the  origin  of  the  im- 
migrants from  the  United  States,  and  their  various  actuating 
motives.  What  use  did  the  settler  make  of  the  square  mile 
32 
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delight  in  similar  instances  and  repetitions:  "From  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  main  conclusions  I  respectfully,  and  in  good 
company,  dissent"  (p.  62);  "but  to  the  position  that  he 
[Burke]  was  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  I  respect- 
fully demur.  The  greatest  writer  of  English  prose  is  Shakes- 
peare" (p.  77)]  and  "the  effect  of  these  essays  on  my  mind  is 
not  precisely  what  Mr.  Arnold  intended  it  to  be"  (p.  142). 

Mr.  Paul  takes  positive  delight  in  detecting  flies  in  the 
ointment,  and  in  his  diversion  gives  no  just  and  adequate 
idea  of  how  rare  the  ointment  may  be.  Apparently,  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  all  of  a  kind  and  spoiled.  Of  a  quota- 
tion he  gleefully  asks:  "Is  it  not  rather  tricky,  flashy,  provin- 
cial?" But  the  joy  is  unbounded  when  he  catches  Arnold 
misquoting  Keats,  and  is  able  to  point  out  the  correct  read- 
ing. "What  a  difference!  How  tame  and  awkward  is  the  one; 
how  supremely  perfect  is  the  other!  .  .  .  But,  indeed,  Mr. 
Arnold's  reputation  would  have  stood  higher  [for  Mr.  Paul] 
if  he  had  left  Keats  alone."  And  this  is  the  last  analysis  of 
the  noble  essay,  marred  by  a  slight  slip  or  misprint.  He  is 
probably  nearer  right  in  criticising  Arnold  for  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  French  poetry. 

Mr.  Paul's  essential  trouble  is  that  he  wishes  to  be  smart 
at  every  hazard.  He  is  speaking  of  Conington's  reported  ad- 
miration of  "Merope:"  "He  must  have  taken  it  with  him  to 
his  grave,  for  it  died  long  before  its  author."  In  such  hands 
the  epigram  is  perilous:  "Like  many  freethinkers,  Mr.  Arnold 
had  a  horror  of  disestablishment." 

After  this  it  seems  stupendous  to  note  Mr.  Paul  finding 
fault  with  Mr.  Arnold  for  want  of  sympathy:  "Mr.  Arnold's 
criticisms  of  what  is  unsound  in  American  institutions  and 
manners  would  have  been  more  effective  if  he  had  had,  like 
Mr.  Bryce,  more  sympathy  with  what  was  sound  in  them." 
Mr.  Paul  must  even  take  Arnold  literally  in  his  essay  on 
Gray,  where  the  critic  took  as  his  text  four  random  words, 
giving  them  a  special  meaning  of  his  own  and  reiterating 
them  for  emphasis:  He  nrccr  spoke  out!  Mr.  Paul  solemnly 
assures  us  that  what  Dr.  Warton  meant  was  that  Gray  was 
not  communicative  about  the  state  of  his  health.    If  Arnold 
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could  only  have  lived  to  see  and  hear  that!  Even  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  volume  is  a  scolding:  "The  great  fault  of 
his  prose,  especially  of  his  later  prose,  is  repetition."  Yet 
we  know  of  text-books  on  rhetoric  that  cite  extracts  plenti- 
fully from  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  to  illustrate  how  abstruse  sub- 
jects may  be  made  lucid  and  interesting  despite  a  natural 
difficulty. 

But  where  Mr.  Paul  is  at  his  best — and  he  has  his  best — 
is  where  he  takes  himself  and  Mr.  Arnold  seriously — ^viz.,  in 
his  discussion  of  Arnold's  poetry. 


PROFESSOR  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Development  of  the  Drama.     By  Brander  Matthews.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1903. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  added  to  the  series  of  his 
works,  which  the  Messrs.  Scribner  are  bringing  out,  a  new 
volume  on  "The  Development  of  the  Drama.*'  Of  the  ten 
lectures,  making  as  many  chapters  in  the  present  volume, 
certain  ones  were  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  National  Institute 
of  Art  and  Letters,  and  Columbia  University.  One  chapter, 
'The  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'*  appeared  in  the 
Sewanee  for  January. 

A  closer  reading  of  Mr.  Matthews's  chapters  reveals  not 
only  his  usual  wealth  of  practical  suggestion  but  much  careful 
thought  as  to  many  details  as  well.  Necessarily,  no  author 
could  master  every  epoch  of  the  world's  drama  equally  well, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Matthews  has  not  attempted  this.  His 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  emphasize  literary  values  as  to  lay 
stress  at  every  period  on  the  drama  as  drama — on  "the  three- 
fold influences  exerted  ...  by  the  demands  of  the  actors, 
by  the  size  and  shape  and  circumstances  of  the  theaters  of  that 
time,  and  by  the  changing  prejudices  of  the  contemporary 
audiences." 

His  volume  **is  concerned  less  with  the  poetry  which  illu- 
mines the  masterpieces  of  the  great  dramatists  than  it  is  with 
the  sheer  craftsmanship  of  the  most  skillful  playwrights." 
Dramatic  literature  is  interesting  in  many  ways,  as  poetry. 
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as  mere  literature,  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  as  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits, as  an  expression  of  national  life.  To  Mr.  Matthews 
it  is  interesting  as  "the  highest  manifestation  of  the  dramatic 
instinct  universal  in  mankind."  And  so  laying  down  his 
principles  or  suggestions  on  "The  Art  of  the  Dramatist,"  he 
passes  rapidly  in  review  from  this  point  of  development,  the 
"Greek  Tragedy,"  "Greek  and  Roman  Comedy,"  "Medieval 
Drama,"  the  flowering  of  the  drama  in  Spain,  in  England,  in 
France,  the  further  history  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  rests  with  some  hints  as  to  "The 
Future  of  the  Drama."  While  disclaiming  the  literary  point 
of  view  alone,  yet  at  one  place  the  reader  will  find  him  more 
than  usually  felicitous:  in  his  discussion  of  the  drama  in 
France  and  in  his  analysis  of  the  method  and  art  of  Comeille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere. 

In  characterizing  the  present  and  forecasting  the  future,  he 
is  "encouraged  to  note  that  a  score  of  years  before  the  cen- 
tury drew  to  an  end  the  novel  was  beginning  to  show  sig^s  of 
slackening  energfy,  while  the  play  was  apparently  again 
gathering  strength  for  a  sharper  rivalry" — ^and  this  in  Ger- 
many, in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Scandinavia,  in  En- 
gland, and  in  America.  The  changes  in  the  construction  of 
the  stagehouse,  its  evolution  to  a  picture  frame,  as  it  were, 
must  have  far-reaching  effects  which  the  modern  dramatist 
will  know  how  to  take  advantage  of.  Henceforth  he  will  ap- 
peal to  the  soul  through  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  The  drama 
may  develop  less  as  literature  but  more  as  drama,  as  some- 
thing actable.  "Ibsen  sketches  back  across  the  centuries  to 
clasp  hands  with  Sophocles."  And  yet  as  literature  Ibsen's 
"technique  is  the  last  word  of  craftsmanship."  "His  social 
plays  .  .  .  stand  as  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  think 
that  the  drama  is  now  only  the  idle  amusement  of  men  and 
women  who  are  digesting  their  dinners."  "The  drama  in  its 
graver  aspects,  the  drama  as  a  contribution  to  literature 
and  as  a  form  of  poetry,  is  not  dead,  nor  is  it  dying." 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

Philospht  4.    A  story  of  Harvard  University.    By  Owen  Wister.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Owen  Wister  is  perennially  interesting,  although  never 
a  person  to  be  followed  to  actual  conclusions.  "Philosophy 
4"  is  breezy  and  vivid,  and  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  finds 
strong  exemplification  in  Bertie  and  Billy's  flesh  and  blood 
and  bubbling  spirits.  From  the  general  good  cheer  of  the 
little  volume  arises  even  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  coach  con- 
demned for  life  by  fate  to  facts  and  figures  only.  The  series 
of  "Little  Novels  by  Favorite  Authors"  was  well  begun. 

H0R8B8  NiNK.    Stories  of  Harness  and  Saddle.    By  Sewell  Ford.    Illus- 
trated.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1903. 

The  sketches  are  simply  and  pleasantly,  though  a  trifle 
mechanically,  written.  They  present  briefly  pictures  of  horses 
of  nine  different  classes,  the  most  of  them  running  the  whole 
gamut  of  horse  experience,  a  few  ending  in  havens  where  all 
horses  would  be,  and  others  finding  ultimately  from  all  indi- 
cations annihilation  "in  the  glue  factories  and  the  bone  yard.'' 
The  book  is  evidently  written  from  intimate  knowledge,  and 
if  there  were  a  little  more  vividness  of  style  the  appeal  of 
actual  fact  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  arouse  real  in- 
terest in  the  animals  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  thenL 
"Black  Eagle"  is  the  most  spirited  of  the  sketches,  while  the 
human  interest  comes  out  more  strongly  in  "Barnacles"  and 
"Pasha." 

Eleanor  Dayton.     By  Nathaniel  Stephenson.     New  York:  John  Lane. 
MCMIII. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  third  volume  opens,  as  seems  usual  with 
him,  with  the  situation  at  a  high  pitch.  Napoleon  III.  is  in- 
troduced in  the  first  of  the  book  for  the  purpose  apparently 
of  sounding  impressively  the  prophetic  note  of  tragedy  in 
the  life  of  the  heroine,  a  beautiful  Cincinnatian  at  the  time  in 
Europe.  The  prophecy  was  uttered  at  a  famous  private  dis- 
play of  portraits,  and  was  occasioned  by  contrasting  the  girl 
with  her  portrait,  which  revealed  tragic  experience  as  yet  un- 
lived by  her.    From  Paris  the  scene  reverts  to  Ohio  many 
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years  before,  when  Eleanor  Dayton  was  a  "romping  little 
girl  upon  the  outside,  wondering  little  mystic  within."  The 
author  develops  his  story  on  his  home  ground,  finally  reach- 
ing the  time  of  the  opening  chapters  and  then  connecting 
his  threads.  The  treatment  is  a  little  less  smooth  than  in  for- 
mer work  and  the  volume  seems  crowded,  but  the  interest  is 
held.  The  plot  turns  persistently  to  the  tragic,  and  yet 
clearly  and  strongly  the  growth  of  soul  and  the  riches  of 
spirit  successfully  triumph  over  trouble. 
The  Pagan  at  the  Shrine.    By  Paul  Gwy nne.    The  MacmUlan  Company. 

1903- 

This  volume,  while  containing  the  story  of  the  pagan  at 
the  shrine  and  of  a  good  many  other  persons  as  well,  is  a 
medley  of  facts  and  observations  which  our  author  wishes  to 
present  to  us — the  result,  probably,  of  much  sojourning  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  "a  city  of  some  forty  thousand 
souls  in  the  south  of  Spain.  .  .  .  Their  life  was  free  from 
turmoil,  and  it  even  lacked  incident;  but  it  was  uncursed  by 
the  demon  of  modernity,  and  therefore  it  was  good  to  live." 
The  story  concerns  a  Jesuit  of  a  college  of  Loyola  near  Santa 
Fe,  and  is  the  oft-repeated  one  of  'The  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
'The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  the  confession  being  made, 
as  in  the  latter-named  book,  in  church,  the  priest  falling  dead 
at  the  end.  There  is  apparently  no  purpose  in  the  book,  ex- 
cept to  develop  his  plot;  but  it  contains  many  ugly  charac- 
ters, a  great  amount  of  tortuous  intriguing,  and  murders  and 
insanity  thrown  in.  The  narrative,  complicated  in  itself,  is 
rendered  very  difficult,  as  before  suggested,  by  heterogene- 
ous matter — the  account  of  the  Passion  Play,  method  of 
fishing,  details  of  living,  allusions,  translations,  and  bits  of 
folklore. 

Romances  of  Colonial  Days.     By  Geraldine  Brooks.     New  York :  Thom- 
as Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1903. 

Historical  novels  and  the  publishing  of  diaries  and  letters 
have  long-  made  the  people  of  other  countries  famihar  with 
their  ancestors;  l)ut  this  field  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  America,  our  history  probably  being  so  recent  as 
to  have  seemed  to  us  valueless.    That  there  is  much  of  ro- 
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mance  in  it  is  shown  by  the  nine  sketches  in  which  Miss 
Brooks  tells  of  the  loves,  happy  and  unhappy,  of  the  belles 
and  beaux  of  colonial  and  the  immediate  post-revolution- 
ary days.  She  makes  John  Alden  speak  for  himself  very 
much  to  the  point  in  winning  his  sweet  mayflower,  Priscilla. 
A  sadder  story  of  Dutch  New  York  follows,  though  "all's 
well  that  ends  well"  and  superfluous  people  in  time  pass 
away.  "The  Secret  of  the  Trees"  is  the  real  identity  of  beau- 
tiful Evelyn  Byrd's  loved  one.  The  story  is  delicately  told 
as  the  tradition  has  come  down  to  us,  only  the  leaning  is  to 
a  suitor  less  known  than  Lord  Peterborough.  The  reason 
for  calling  Lady  Spotswood  Lady  "Spottsgood,"  and  the 
name  Fontaine  "Fountain,"  is  not  apparent. 

Gentler  female  characters  are  portrayed  in  Lady  Frank- 
land  in  "A  Crown  that  Stung"  and  in  Sally  in  "The  Passing 
of  a  Sweetheart,"  while  Hannah  Waldo  acts  with  great  spirit 
in  "The  Serving  of  a  Laggard  Lover"  as  does  Martha  in 
"The  Wooing  [and  let  us  add  Winning]  of  a  Governor." 
"A  Strain  from  the  Mischianza"  recalls  the  famous  fete  and 
revel  in  Philadelphia  and  introduces  the  wit  of  her  day,  Miss 
Franks.  The  story  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  mutual,  though 
undeclared,  love  between  Maj.  Andre  and  the  great  beauty, 
Miss  Peggy  Chew.  The  final  romance  is  that  of  the  prim 
little  Abigail  Adams  and  Col.  Smith. 


NOTES. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Meaning  of  Pictures"  (Scribner's)^ 
and  dedicated  to  the  art  and  literary  critic,  William  Clary 
Brownell,  Prof.  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  has 
published  his  six  lectures  given  for  Columbia  University  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  They  make  a  tasteful  and 
handy  volume  with  thirty-one  pictures  from  the  masters,  rep- 
resenting various  periods  and  schools.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
detail  (the  head)  of  Palma  Vecchio's  Santa  Barbara  which 
hangs  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  in  Venice — 
a  picture  interpreted  not  as  a  study  in  brown  and  gold,  but 
as  revealing  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  grace  in  the  character 
of  a  Santa  Barbara.  The  six  subjects  treated  are:  "Truth  in 
Painting,"  "Individuality  or  the  Personal  Element,"  "Imagi- 
nation of  the  Artist,"  Pictorial  Poetry,"  "The  Decorative 
Quality,"  and  "Subject  in  Painting."  The  attitude  taken  is 
early  announced  in  the  discussion  of  an  old  and  momentous 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  truth  in  painting  and  in  art 
generally.  The  lecturer  holds  that,  after  all,  only  symbols 
can  be  employed,  that  each  art  has  its  special  sig^s,  and  that 
absolute  realism  is  impossible.  The  great  question  of  art, 
therefore,  is  how  far  in  the  use  of  these  symbols  it  has  been 
influenced  by  the  personal  element  of  the  artist,  by  his  imagi- 
nation, and  by  his  decorative  instinct.  This  determines 
largely  the  divisions  and  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  chapters 
here  given.  In  the  abundance  of  illustrative  material,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  speaker,  the  volume  constitutes  an  urgent 
plea  for  breadth  of  conception,  absence  of  partisanship,  and 
the  endeavor  to  find  the  meaning  and  the  good  in  all  exam- 
ples of  art  that  live  for  us.  An  index  to  names  would  have 
been  desirable. 


"The  Old  and  the  New  Renaissance"  is  the  title  of  "A 
Group  of  Studies  in  Art  and  Letters"  (Nashville:  Publishing 
House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South)  by  Edwin  Wiley,  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  The  contents  comprise  five  essays  or 
addresses  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  Its  Inter- 
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pretation  by  Painting,"  "Albrecht  Diirer  and  the  German 
Renaissance,"  "Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,"  "William 
Morris,  Master  Craftsman,"  "George  Inness  and  Painters 
of  the  Inward  Light,"  and  a  good  index.  In  his  "Foreword" 
the  author  does  not  "claim  any  particular  originality  in  ma- 
terial or  method  of  treatment;  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the 
work  of  more  competent  and  scholarly  writers  to  whom  he 
owes  a  debt  quite  beyond  repayment  would  be  manifest 
supererogation."  Mr.  Wiley  is  his  own  best  critic,  and,  how- 
ever sympathetic  and  stimulating  these  lectures  may  be  to 
classes  and  audiences  as  yet  unacquainted  with  art,  as  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  subject  and  suggesting  to  them  wider  in- 
terests, yet  they  necessarily  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
taken  at  second-hand  from  those  who  have  seen  and  studied 
these  artists  and  the  original  paintings  for  themselves.  It  is 
a  question,  or  rather  not  a  question,  whether  one  capable  of 
such  good  work  and  as  sensitive  to  art  impressions  as  Mr. 
Wiley  has  shown  himself  to  be  would  not  do  better,  when  he 
comes  to  publish,  in  a  field  which  he  has  opportunity  to  make 
and  has  made  his  own. 


Mr.  John  Lane  is  publishing  a  series  of  outdoor  hand- 
books, three  of  which  are:  "The  Tramp's  Handbook,"  by 
Harry  Roberts,  general  editor  of  the  series;  "The  Tree  Book," 
by  Mary  Rowles  Jarvis;  and  "The  Motor  Book,"  by  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  editor  of  the  Dublin  Motor  News.  The  last,  being 
mainly  on  the  construction  and  care  of  the  petroleum  motor, 
is  rather  technical  for  the  general  reader  not  yet  possessing 
such  an  automobile;  but  its  author  believes  the  day  not  far 
distant  when  the  horse  will  be  a  rare  object  and  all  of  us  will 
have  use  for  the  automobile  personally  or  publicly.  But 
every  one  knows  what  it  is  to  tramp  these  summer  and  au- 
tumn days,  and  every  one  loves  trees  and  ought  to  know 
them.  "The  Tramp's  Book"  is  a  mine  of  useful  information 
by  one  who  has  tramped,  and  both  it  and  "The  Tree  Book" 
make  good  reading  besides.  The  charm  of  outdoor  life,  its 
poetical  aspects  united  with  its  practical,  rests  on  these 
writers  who  love  life  and  nature,  and  books  too. 
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Not  of  the  same  series,  but  akin,  is  "Life  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,"  by  Charies  Protheroe  (John  Lane).  Some  of  the 
sentences  are  top-heavy  and  do  not  worry  themselves  about 
ending  and  preserving  concords;  but  the  language  is  gen- 
erally idiomatic,  and  the  book  gives  the  picture  of  a  sailor's 
life  when  there  were  sailboats,  and  not  steamers,  everywhere. 
Particularly,  the  writer  deprecates  that  the  British  mer- 
chant marine  is  no  longer  so  British  as  it  was,  but  largely 
foreign,  and  in  this  at  least  urges  a  return  to  the  old  days. 


The  career  of  John  C.  Calhoun  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  seemingly  most  diffi- 
cult to  students  of  our  American  history.  Von  Hoist's  biog- 
raphy in  the  American  Statesmen  Series  was  a  misfit — ^the 
least  satisfactory  in  a  generally  valuable  series.  That  of  John 
S.  Jenkins,  long  the  most  accessible,  was  a  mere  introduc- 
tion to  Calhoun's  outward  political  career.  Col.  Thomas's 
"Carolina  Tribute"  to  Calhoun  was  a  collection,  and  perhaps 
the  most  serviceable  hitherto.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Lamar's 
and  the  late  Dr.  Curry's  and  others'  papers  were  intended  to 
be  no  more  than  addresses  for  special  occasions.  Then  came 
the  splendid  volume  of  Prof.  Jameson  for  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  comprising  the  most  characteristic  of 
Calhoun's  letters  to  his  family  and  friends.  At  the  bicente- 
nary of  Yale  College  two  years  ago,  Calhoun  was  admittedly 
the  foremost  figure  in  public  life  Yale  had  contributed  to  the 
country. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Gustavus  M.  Pinckney,  of  the 
Charleston,  S.  C,  bar,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  wrote  on 
Calhoun's  correspondence  for  the  Sewanee,  has  found 
further  outlet  in  a  small  **Life  of  Calhoun,"  published  by  the 
Walker  Evans  &  Cogswell  Company  of  Charleston. 

This  volume  of  251  pages  cannot  and  does  not  pretend  to 
be  based  on  special  investigations,  nor  yet  is  a  complete  char- 
acter portrayal,  and  much  less  an  historical  study  of  the 
time  and  occasion.  Dedicated  "to  American  citizens  every- 
where," it  is  an  intentional  eulogy,  growing  out  of  the  au- 
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thor's  personal  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  amid  scenes  where 
Calhoun  lived  and  worked,  and  where  still  linger  traditions 
and  mementos  of  the  statesman.  Mr.  Pinckney  quotes  lib- 
erally from  Calhoun's  works  to  emphasize  his  point  of  view, 
and,  as  with  eulogy,  his  own  language  is  apt  to  be  rhetorical. 
Calhoun  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  typical  representa- 
tive of  the  Scotch-Irish  race  in  America,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  politics  apart  from  theology  and  metaphysics;  and  the 
prediction  is  ventured  that  the  final  biography  and  the 
definitive  study  of  Calhoun's  career  will  be  best  achieved  by 
some  descendant  of  that  or  the  Scotch  element  in  America 
who  possesses  related  racial  instincts  and  habits  of  mind. 
The  work  demands  both  imagination  and  understanding  to 
be  sympathetic,  and  judicial  poise  to  be  discriminating  and 
just.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pinckney's  book,  like  Col.  Thomas's, 
serves  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  and  fascination  Calhoun 
holds  everywhere  with  students  of  American  history,  and 
particularly  reveals  how  South  Carolina  thought  and  senti- 
ment are  loyal  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman  who  gave  his 
State  his  unquestioned  allegiance,  and  through  her  served  his 
country  unstintingly. 


The  ''Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Hayes  Creek 
Mound,  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,"  by  Edward  P.  Val- 
entine, is  a  folio  descriptive  of  an  Indian  burial  spot  about 
three  miles  from  the  well-known  Goshen  Pass  in  Virginia.  It 
contains  descriptive  matter,  diagrams  of  the  location,  and  re- 
production of  photographs  of  representative  skulls,  bones  of 
man  and  dog,  and  bodies  of  men  and  women.  The  explora- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Valentine  for  the  Valentine  Museum 
of  Art,  of  Richmond,  and  the  report  published  under  its  aus- 
pices. 

In  ^  day  when  village  improvement  society  work  was 
never  more  needed  and  fortunately  was  never  more  active,  an 
address  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  the  well-known  Boston  pub- 
lisher, read  at  the  Conference  of  Education  Associations  and 
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since  published  by  the  Conference,  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended. The  organization  and  working  of  such  a  society, 
the  importance  of  constant  oversight  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions for  schools,  the  emphasis  of  principals  of  public  hygiene, 
the  care  of  children's  eyesight  in  the  schools,  are  among  the 
matters  emphasized. 

In  "Memoirs  of  a  Child"  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.), 
Annie  Steeger  Winston  is  led  to  muse  of  the  past,  and 
by  putting  herself  in  imagination  with  children  and  chil- 
dren's ways  of  doing  and  thinking  she  thus  reconstructs  to 
herself  her  own  child's  past  and  wonderings  and  idealizations 
and  growth  and  enlargement.  The  great  Goethe  once  gave 
the  picture  of  his  childhood's  thoughts,  and  named  it  Truth 
and  Poetry.  Such  fancyings — the  truth  and  poetry  of  any 
one's  life — ^recall  the  truth  and  poetry  once  in  all  our  lives, 
whatever  our  vagaries  and  realities  now,  and  we  read  with 
pleasure  these  pages  written  with  insight  and  sympathy  and 
a  simplicity  which  constitutes  truth. 


"The  American  Advance,"  by  Edmund  J.  Carpenter  Qohn 
Lane),  is  "a  Study  in  Territorial  Expansion."  The  map  of  the 
United  States,  prefixed  to  the  volume,  shows  in  colors  the 
territory  of  the  original  Thirteen  States,  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Florida  Cession,  Texas 
as  annexed,  the  Mexican  Conquest,  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and,  inserted  in  a  comer,  Alaska. 
This  fairly  indicates  the  order  of  the  narrative,  each  of  these 
subjects  having  a  chapter  devoted  to  its  history.  Two  con- 
cluding chapters — one  on  Hawaii,  and  the  other  on  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines — ^bring  the  "Expan- 
sion" down  to,  or  rather  up  to,  its  present  status.  The  inten- 
tion is  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and,  in  a  sense,  one  of  sympathy. 
For,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  which  is  characteristic  of 
both  the  spirit  and  the  highly  colored  literary  style  of  the 
volume,  "One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  human  history  is  the 
story  of  the  glory  and  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
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The  Republic,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire;  for,  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  or  in  the  American  islands  of  the  Indies, 
West  and  East,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  soil — save  in  the  vast 
region  of  the  great  Northwest — over  which  has  not  floated, 
above  mountain  and  plain  alike,  the  red  and  gold  banner  of 
Spain."  The  volume  is  dedicated  "To  My  Wife  and  Chil- 
dren." One  other  interesting  feature  is  that  the  work  comes 
from  Massachusetts,  and  acknowledgments  are  made  to 
Senator  Lodge  (though  not  to  Senator  Hoar)  for  access  to 
material  in  its  preparation. 

Whatever  regret  was  expressed  by  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship at  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Stubbs  to  an  English  bishopric, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  himself  never  regarded  his  work 
of  a  bishop  as  an  instance  of  a  carriire  manquee.  His  "Ordi- 
nation Addresses"  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  how  seriously  he  took  to  his  work.  Careful  readers 
of  the  "Constitutional  History  of  England"  and  of  the  "Roll 
Papers  Introductions"  were  always  able  to  pierce  beneath 
the  scholarly  apparatus  imposed  upon  him  by  his  work  and 
detect  the  strong  human  element  in  his  vigorous  personality. 
His  preeminent  judgment  and  common  sense  are  plainly 
brought  to  the  surface  here.  The  late  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  just  as  honest  a  Christian  as  he  was  an  historian.  He 
looked  at  the  facts  of  Christian  life  and  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tian history  with  a  wealth  of  sympathy  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment which  finds  few  parallels  outside  of  the  Caroline 
period  of  English  ecclesiastical  history.  No  better  nor  saner 
work  than  this  could  be  found  for  inspiring  the  Christian 
ministry  with  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to  society,  because 
in  it  is  presented  most  directly  the  undying  significance  of 
man's  relations  to  an  invisible  but  higher  power. 


Those  who  seek  an  unhackneyed  but  reverent  treatment 
of  primary  religious  truth  will  welcome  Canon  Henry  Robin- 
son's "Human  Nature  a  Revelation  of  the  Divine"  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.).     It  contains  two  vital  subjects  treated 
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in  a  spirit  fully  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  popular 
exposition,  without  descending  to  the  level  of  either  super- 
ficiality or  sophistry.  Brushing  aside  theological  definitions, 
which,  whatever  else  their  value,  bring  up  the  history  of 
past  ages  of  conflicts  centering  about  questions  of  subordi- 
nate interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  the  personality 
of  Christ  is  considered  absolutely  on  the  basis  of  the  gospel 
record.  Assuming  its  accuracy  and  testing  the  character 
so  revealed  by  bringing  out  its  contrast  with  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature,  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  di- 
vine person  is  the  only  one  which  is  satisfactory.  An  orig- 
inal and  direct  study  of  what  the  Old  Testament  stands  for  in 
religious  teaching  will  be  found  even  more  timely  than  the 
first  series  of  papers.  For  those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  gen- 
eral significance  of  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  brief  compass  more  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  honest,  than  Canon  Robinson's  discussion  of 
the  sense  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"revelation"  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 


The  scope  and  meaning  assigned  to  ethics  in  Prof.  Ladd's 
"Philosophy  of  Conduct"  (Scribner's)  makes  this  addition 
to  his  philosophical  work  the  keystone  of  that  structure 
which  has  been  so  worthily  elaborated  in  that  now  long  list 
of  volumes  by  which  his  name  has  been  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  scholarship.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  Prof.  Ladd's  attitude  toward  philosophy  are  breadth  of 
view  and  sense  of  proportion.  These  well-known  traits  are 
fully  brought  out  in  the  present  work,  but  there  is  another 
quality  added  to  them  which  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  unex- 
pected. The  directness  and  force  of  the  author's  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject  makes  this  book  especially  effective  and 
impressive.  The  argument  never  deserts  the  highest  plane 
of  moral  elevation,  yet  the  concrete  facts  of  morality,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  secure  due  recognition.  It  is  just  because 
of  the  author's  power  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  of  his 
conscientiousness  in  facing  every  difficulty  that  his  criti- 
cism of  determinism  is  so  effective.  Especially  to  be  com- 
mended is  Prof.  Ladd's  purpose  to  hold  fast  to  the  unity  o^ 
human  nature.  He  has  made  good  his  promise,  and  we 
know  of  no  work  in  which  the  relation  of  psychology  and 
metaphysics  to  ethics  is  more  satisfactorily  j 
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rATURE'S  LAWS  AND   THE  MAK- 
ING OF  PICTURES. 
By  W.  L.  WYLLIE,  A.R.A. 

/'ith  over  80  Ulustrations  by  the  Author 
ad  a  few  Reproductions  of  Famous  Pic- 
ires.     Super  Royal  4to.     $6.00. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  cover  the 
hole  field  of  perspective,  and  is  adapted 
ot  only  to  the  needs  of  the  painter,  but  to 
le  amateur  and  judge  of  i)ictures  as  well. 

The  illustrations  give  exami)les  of  correct 
erspective,  and  also  of  difficult  problems, 
lulty  work,  and  both  usual  and  uncommon 
rrors  of  drawing  and  composition. 

XIMBS    AND    EXPLORATION     IN 
THE   CANADIAN    ROCKIES. 


By  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD,  Author 
of  "El  Maghreb:  1200  Miles*  Ride  through  Morocco,"  and  J.  NORMAN  COLLIE, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  CUmbing  on  the  Himalaya  and  other  Mountain  Ranges."  With 
26  full-page,  56  half-page  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     8vo,  pp.  zii-343.     $5.00. 

Co>rrKNT.s:  I.  Historical  — IL  As-cnt  of  I^'froy  ami  Victoria;  ami  the  Wapntelik  Iccfi«*l(i  —HI. 
I  Search  of  Mouut  Miirchisf)ri. — 1\'.  Throimh  the  Pipestt)m*  and  SitlU'ur  Valleys  -V.  Up  the  North 
ork  of  the  Saskatcliowan — VI.  Athabasca  Peak.  A  I3ighorn  Hunt;  and  the  I>i.-«covery  of  the  C'olum- 
»  Icetield — VII.  Toth^  Valley  of  thy  Athabasca,  and  A-u;cnt  of  the  Sclkirks — VIII.  Thoin-'hin  Teak 
id  the  Selkirks. — IX.  The  Hush  River. — X.  To  the  Head  of  Bu.*»h  Valley — XI.  Uur  Canij>  on  G«  at 
eak. — XII.  Sundry  .Mountain  Ascents. — XIII.  Rear  Creek  Once  .More. — XIV.  Mount  Murrhison  and 
ount  Freshfield. — XV.  Mount  F<jrbes  and  Ilowye  Peak. — XVI.  Glacier  Lake  ami  the  Lyell  Icefield  — 
VII.  Moraine  Lake  and  the  Ten  Peaks. — XVII I.  .\  Note  on  Sport  and  Game  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
-Index. 

THE  SILESIAN  HORSEHERD   ("DAS  PFERDEBURLA  "): 

Questions  of  the  Hour  answered  by  F.  MAX  MULLER.  Translated  by  OSCAR  A. 
FECHTER,  Mayor  of  North  Yakima,  Washington.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  ESTLIN 
CARPENTER.     Crown  8vo.     $1.20  7tct.     By  mail,  $1.30. 

***  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which  was  published  some  years  back  in  Germany, 
ut  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy 
a  religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
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THREE  FRENCHMEU  IN  BEHGAL;   or,  The  Commercial  Ruin  of  the  French  Settle 
ments. 

By  S.  C.  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Govenunent 
of  India.     With  4  Maps.    8vo,  pp.  xii-182.     I3.00. 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND,  Treating  of  the  Government,  Mllilirj 
System,  and  Law;  Religion,  Learning,  and  Art ;  Trades,  Industries,  and  Coomufei; 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Domestic  Life,  of  the  Ancient  Iri^  People. 
By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin;  M.R.I.A.  One  of  the  Conmussioiias 
for  the  Publication  of  the  Ancient  X^ws  of  Ireland.  Illustrated.  In  2  vola,  8m 
$8.00.  [Nearly  readj. 

MEMOIRS   OF   A    CHILD. 

By  ANNIE  STEGER  WINSTON.     i6mo.    171  pages.     Net,  $i.*oo.     By  maul,  >i.o6. 

Contents:  I.  The  Child  and  the  Child '»  Earth  —II.  People.— III.  The  Garden  and  a  Few  Rekted 
Things— IV.  Divers  Delights— V.  The  Child  and  "The  Creatures."— VI.  PlaythiMS.— VII.  Portabb 
Property. — VIII.  Pomps  and  Vanities. — IX.  Social  Divertisements. — X.  Conduct  ana  Kindred  Ifattot. 
—XI.  Dreams  and  Reveries.— XII.  Bugbears.- XIII.  Handicraft.— XIV.  School.  Slichtly  Oonadmd. 
— XV.  Books. — ^XVI.  Language. — XVlI.  Random  Reflections. — Conclusion. 

THE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    WAGES:    a  Study  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of  Grat 
Britain  and  America. 

By  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  hte 
^  Professor  in  Harvard   University.     With  4  Maps.     8vo,   pp.    xx-364.      ^00  nd. 
By  mail,  $4.20. 

Contents:  Lecture  I.  Introduction. — II.  British  Coal  Fields  and  Boards  of  Conciliatioo.— IIL 
Prices  and  Wages. — IV.  General  llates  and  their  Interpretation.  The  Hours  of  lAbor. — V.  AaierieaB 
Coal  Fields  and  Joint  Agreements. — VI.  The  Anthracite  Problem  (The  Recent  Strike,  etc.}.— Vll.  Tbe 
Iron  Industry  in  Great  Britain  and  America. — VIII.  The  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions. — AFttmacu. 
— Maps  1.  The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain. — II.  Sketch  Map  showins  Coal  Areas  Actually  Wwkid. 
in  the  United  States. — ill.  llailroads  Entering  the  Anthracite  Fields  of  Pennsylvania. — ^IV.  Ownsnko 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

MORS  £T  VICTORIA:  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts. 

Octavo,  cloth  extra.     Printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press,     pp.  120.     $1.20  net.    By 

mail,  $1.28. 

The  heroine  of  this  dramatic  i)oem  is  maid  of  honor  to  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Persecuted  at  xbt 
court  by  the  attentions  of  the  Duke  of  Ciuise,  she  flees  to  her  father's  castle  to  place  herself  under  hi 
F)rotection  and  that  of  her  lover.  But  her  lover  is  a  Huguenot,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Guise.  foUowii^ 
the  girl,  hlls  the  village  with  his  soldiery,  the  young  man  declines  to  be  guided  by  prudence,  even  «1m 
urged  by  his  mistress,  and  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  little  band  of  Huguenots  who  refuse  the  ma« 
and  sing  their  quaint  old  songs  of  worship.  The  Duke's  soldiers  massacre  the  helpless  Hui^enots,  tod 
the  heroine  chooses  to  die  with  her  lover,  who  has  persuaded  her  that  love  outlasts  thfi  grave. 


"No  more  opportune  or  more  delightful  book  of  travel  has  appeared  for  many  jrears." — Spectator. 
THE    TALE   OF   A    TOUR  IN   MACEDONIA. 

By  G.  F.  ABBO'lT.     With  8  full-page  Illustrations  and  Map.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii- 

344.     $5.00  rwt.     By  mail,  $5.20. 

"Now  that  the  interest  of  Europe  is  po  largely  concentrated  on  Macedonia,  Mr.  Abbott's  dehghtfd 
account  of  liis  recent  tour  in  that  di!*tre5sful  but  picturesque  country  has  a  topical  interest  nearly  equtl 
ti)  its  literary  cliarm.  Mr.  Ahbott  has  a  genial  sense  of  humor,  a  strong  intelligence,  and  a  limpid  styk, 
wliioh  in  combination  have  enabled  him  to  produce  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  in  Turkish  dominion* 
which  have  appeared  since  Kinolakk's  'Euthcn,'  and  one  which  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  thii 
immortal  work." — Spkctator. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  INSULAR  FREE  TRADE 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.P.     32  pages,  sewed.     30  cents 
net.     By  mail,  32  cents. 
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NEW  VOLUMES 
THE  ARTIST'S  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  LAURENCE  BINYON.     Each  volume  Fcp.  4to,  cloth  backs,  paper 

sides.     Each  volume,  $i.oo  net.     By  mail,  $i.io. 
AN  DYCK.     By  LIONEL  CUST.     With  39  Full-page  Plates.     2  vols. 
:  and  J.  VAN  EYCK.     By  F.  C.  WEALE.     With  21  Full-page  Plates. 
EONARDO  DA  VINCL     By  H.  B.  HORNE.     With  20  Full-page  Plates. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED 
LTDORFER. 

By  T.  STURGE  MOORE.     With  25  FuU-page  Plates,  including  3  Engravings  on 

Copper. 

OYA 

By  WILL  ROTHENSTEIN.  With  20  Full-page  Plates,  including  3  Photogravures. 
OKUSAI. 

By  C.  J.  HOLMES.     With  20  Full-page  Plates,  including  4  Plates  in  'Colors. 
lOVANNI  BELLINL 

By  ROGER  E.  FRY.     With  23  Full-page  Plates,  including  3  Photogravures. 
ONSTABLE. 

By  C.  J.  HOLMES.     With  24  Full-page  Plates. 

*j|t*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

HE  PEDAGOGUE  AT  PLAY. 

By  G.  M.  A.  HEWETT,  Author  of  "The  Open- Air  Boy,"  etc.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  306  pages.  $1.50  net.  By 
mail,  $1.60. 

**  A  word  of  apologry  is  needed  in  presenting  this  record  of  very  ordinary  doing  for  perusal.  I  am 
mpted  to  press  in,  though  there  mu?t  be  many  an^ls  fearing  to  tread,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  be- 
use  I  am  always  blundering  up  against  the  impression  in  the  outer  world  that  a  schoolmaster  is  a  sort 
cross  between  an  automatic  machine  and  an  iceberg,  and  I  could  wish  to  prove  in  these  pages  that 
e  idea  is  false.  And  secondly,  because  there  seems  to  be  very  little  record  of  the  doings  of  ordinary 
an  on  ordinary  holidays,  and  it  would  often  have  been  a  convenience  to  me  to  be  able  to  pick  up  some 
ch  record  as  this,  when  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  whither  to  turn  my  steps  for  a  little  rest 
id  pleasure.  Whatever  be  our  faults  in  the  wav  of  presumption,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  found  to  speak 
e  truth  by  any  who  may  be  persuaded  to  follow  in  our  tracks." — AuTHoa's  Pbktxck, 

HIRTY  SEASONS  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

By  E.   B  KENNEDY.     8vo.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     $3.80  net.     Postage 

additional. 
HREE  ROLLING  STONES  IN  JAPAN. 

By  GILBERT  WATSON.     With  8  Illustrations.     8vo,  pp.  xii-316.     $5.00. 
NEW  EDITION  OP  FREEMAN'S  "HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY" 
HE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 

History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A., 

D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

2  vols.     8vo.  [Shortly, 

NEW   VOLUMES    OF  TREVELYAN'S  "AMERICAN   REVOLUTION" 
HE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.     Part  H. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart.,  Author  of  "  The 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  etc.     2  vols.     8vo.  [In  November. 

***  Uniform  with  the  above.     THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.     Part  L     8vo,  gilt 

top,  $3.00. 

CABINET  EDITION  OF  S.  R.  GARDINER'S  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  PROTECTORATE 
ISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  PROTECTORATE,  1640-1656. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  Hon.D.C.L.,  Oxford;    Litt.D.,  Cambridtre; 

LL.D.,    Edinburgh;     Ph.D.,    Gottingen,    etc.     New   and    Cheaper    Edition.     With 

Maps.     In  4  volumes,  Crown  8vo,  $2.00  each. 

[Vol.  IV. — 1655-1656,  ready.] 

**♦  This  work  was  originallv  planned  to  make  four  volumes,  octavo,  but  only  three  volumes  were 
iblished  durini?  the  author's  lifetime.  Mr.  Gardiner,  however,  left  one  more  chapter  ready  for  pub* 
ation,  and  this  will  form  Chapter  XLIX  of  this  edition. 

It  hae  be«n  printed  separately  an  a  supplement  to  the  Library  Edition,  octavo,  price  $1«00« 
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STEAM-BOILERS:     Their  Theory  and  Design. 

By  H.  DE  B.  PARSONS.  B.S.,  M.E.,  Constilting  Engineer;  Member  of  the  AmericaB 
S(K4ety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  etc.:  Pro- 
fessor  of  vSteam  Engineering,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Octavo,  VrJi 
numerous  I  llustralions.  [In  ike  ^tss. 

TREATISE    ON    THERMODYNAMICS. 

By  Dr.  MAX  PLANCK,  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berfin. 
Tfansluted,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Alexander  Ogg,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.. 
late  1S51  Exhibition  Scholar,  Aberdeen  University;  Assistant  Master,  Royal  Xaval 
Engineering  Collcj^c,  Dcvonport.     8vo,  pp.  xii-272.     $3.00. 

ELEMENTARY    BACTERIOLOGY. 

By  M.  L.  DIIINGRA,  M.D.,  CM.,  Edin.,  Diplomate  in  State  Medicine.  University 
of  Cambridge,  etc.  With  Colored  Frontispiece  and  26  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo.     $1.12   7Wt.     By  mail,  ?i.i8. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Collected  by  HICNRV  WOTTON,  Kt.,  from  the  best  authors  and  examples.  Royal 
i6mo,  boards.     $.V5<>  "*'• 

♦**  Thi>  F.ilition  is  roj»nnte(i  from  the  first.  imi>rcj»sion.  printed  at  Ix>ndon.  in  1624.  by  Johk  Bul: 
with  thft  nd'litioii  <»f  the*  Dedication  to  Prince  Charles,  and  the  note  on  p.  70.  which  have  been  taken (mb 
the  oriRinal  draujxht'*.  in  the  copy  presented  by  the  Author  to  the  Prince,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Briti^ 
Mu.setini. 

The  isHiie  is  limited  lo  3,50  copies,  and  is  printed  at  the  rhiswiek  Press  on  hand-made  paper  similar 
to  that  usc'l  for  the  Kehnscott  Press  books.  The  ornaments  are  designed  by  HennKKT  P.  tioRXC  far 
Miss  S.  T.  PuiDKAI-X. 

JOUBERT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Rv  O.  CARKY  KOSTIvR,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics  in  Uni- 
versity Colk";e,  London;  and  ALFRED  W.  PORTER,  B.Sc,  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pliysics  i:i  University  College,  London.  Founded  on  JorBBRT*s  "Traitc 
IHementaiic*  d'lileiM licit ^."  Second  Edition.  With  374  Illustrations  and  Dia- 
Scrams.     Svo^  pp.  xx   568.     S.^.so.* 

ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  CIRCUITS. 

By  P:LLIS  II.  CRAPPIvR,  M.I.E.K.,  Head  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Dcprt- 
meiit  in  the  rnivcrsity  College,  Slieflleld.     Svo,  p]^.  xii-380.     S3. 60.* 

FERMENTATION  ORGANISMS:    a  Laboratory  Handbook. 

Hy  AI.H.  KI.()CK1'!R,  Assistant  in  the  Carlshcrg  Laboratory,  Coi)enhagen.  Traii''- 
lated  from  the  ('.erman  l>y  G.  E.  Allan,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  in  the  L'niversity  of  Birming- 
ham and  J.  H.  Miu^ak,  IvI.C,  formerly  Lecturer  in  the  British  Sc1kk>1  of  Malting 
and  Hrewini:,  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  With  146  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
.Svr,     S.|.2f)  iht.      Hy  mail,  S4..42. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  CHISHOLM*S  HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Hy  (;h:0R01v  (V  CHISHoj.M,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and 
Statistical    Societies.     Xew    lidition,    thoroughly    revised.     With     19    Folding-out 

Maps  and  luiinerous  Ma|)s  in  the  Text.     Svo.     54. So.* 


Messrs.  Lon<;mans,  (Vkkkn,  ^-  Co.  beg  t<i  announce  that  thev  will  publish  durinji 
( )ctnlKT  a  iK-w  edition  of  THE  STEAM  TURBINE  by  Rohkkt  M.  Neiu^)X.  The  si/.c  nf 
ilie  v.'lniiic  liax  l)i'Oii  nenly  dtMil-led.  La  ri;e  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chapters 
(le-i-riptive  of  the  Par<ons  and  De  Laval  Turbines,  the  additions  including  dimen«inii5 
drawini;^.  Illustrated  descriptions  are  now  given  of  the  Westinghouse-Parstms,  Curtis. 
Srmupf,  vSei;ei,  ami  Sehul/.  Steam  Turbines.  Indit^tor  diagramsare  shown,  taken  from  the 
latter  tin  bine  bv  Herr  Schnl/.'s  ingenious  device.  The  new  Rateau  governing  device 
is  (Uscribed.  Tlic  clia])ter  on  Marine  Propulsion  has  been  greatly  extended  and  the 
recently  eoni])li'terl  turbine  vessels  described.     Illustrations  are  given  of  engines,  screw 


propeller*^,  ete. 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO:S  MONTHLY  LIST. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  etc.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 
Edited  by  Louise  CrBighton.     Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

Contents:  The  Teaching?  of  Ecclesiastical  History:  Inaugural  Lecture.  Dixie  Professorship. — 
English  National  Characteristics:  Romanes  Lecture. — The  Early  Renaissance  in  England:  Rede  Lec- 
ture.— The  Study  of  a  Country. — Elizabethan  London. — The  English  Church  in  the  Reign  of  Elisabeth. 
— 8.  Edward  the  Confessor. — The  Coming  of  the  Friars:  1.  S.  Dominic.  2.  S.  Francis. — Laud. — Heroes. 
— The  Baptists. — The  Congregationalists. — The  Picturesque  in  History. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  INCARNATION.    With  a  Prefatory  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 
By  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.     Crown  8vo.     $o.6o. 

THE  VIRGIN- BIRTH  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  B.  W.  RANDOLPH,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Ely  Theological  College,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Ely,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii-58.     $1.00. 

•'To  suppose  that  any  one  can  hold  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  without  believing  the 
miraculous  Conception  and  Birth  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  delusion.  There  is  no  trace  in  Church 
History,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  of  any  believers  in  the  Incarnation  who  were  not  also  believers  in  the 
Virgin-Birth.  The  modem  endeavor  to  divorce  the  one  from  the  other  appears  to  be  part  of  the  attempt 
now  being  made  to  get  rid  of  the  miraculous  altogether  from  Christianity." — Extract  from  Preface. 

THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

By  MARTIN  R.  SMITH,  Author  of  "What  I  have    Taught  my  Children."     Crown 

8vo,  Si. 00. 
**My  object  in  writing  the  following  pages  is  to  oflFer,  especially  to  my  children,  and  also  to  others 
who  may  care  to  read  them,  lines  of  thought  which  have  been  of  great  service  to  myself,  and  which  have 
suggested  solutions  to  the  enigmas  of  our  life  here — its  apparently  unequal  conditions,  opportunities, 
fortunes,  capacities,  joys,  and  sorrows." — Extract  from  Freface. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  DARWINISM. 

By  a  Semi-Darwinian.     8vo.     $1.25. 

**In  Ix)rd  Kelvin's  Address  to  the  British  Association  the  following  passage  occurs:  *If  a  probable 
solution  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  can  be  found,  we  must  not  invoke  an  abnormal 
act  of  Creative  Power.'  The  Author  has  endeavored  to  conform  strictly  to  this  principle.  Darwin's 
thcwry  of  a  natural  selection  has  been  accepted  in  every  case  as  far  as  appeared  adequate  to  accounting 
fairly  for  the  phenomena:  an  additional  cause  has  only  been  proposed  where  that  theory  appeared 
inadequate  or  inapplicable." — Author's  Preface. 

REUNION  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  CARSON,  Author  of  "A  Euchlristic  Eirenicon."     Crown  8vo, 

pp.  258.     S2.50. 

CoxTENTs:  The  Evolution  of  Catholicism. — A  Moderate  View  of  Papal  Infallibility. — The  Social 
Aspect  of  Confession. — The  Kenosis  of  Christ. — The  Kenosis  of  the  Church. — The  Maternity  of  God. — 
The  Personal  Factor  in  Religious  Belief. — Anglican  Concessions  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints. — The  jRa- 
tinnnle  of  Saint  Worship.  Appendix  on  the  Non-Infallible  Dogmatic  Force  of  the  Bull  Apostolica  Cura 
of  Pope  Lko  XIII.  (.^oudemning  the  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*♦*  Of  the^o  E.»<says  I.  ha?  been  rewritten  and  verj'  oon.siderably  enlarged,  on  the  basis  of  an  article 
in  the  Wkekly  KErjisTEH.  III.  and  IV.  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  in  a  slightly  diflFerent  form. 
VII.,  VIll.,  and  IX.  ai)peiire(i  in  the  American  EcciiEsiASTiCAt,  Review. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:   an  Appeal  to  Facts  and  Principles. 

Bv  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  Rev.   DARWEIJ.  STONE,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Dorchester  Missionary  College, 
Editors  of  "The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology."     8vo.      $1.00. 
'*  This  thin  volume  comes  from  writers  who  weigh  their  words,  and  its    contents    are    very  good 

indeed.     The  book  must  command  much  attention.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 

has  appeared  in  recent  years." — Living  Church. 

THE  USE  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Paddock  Lectures,  1903. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  HALL,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii- 

203.       $1.40  net.     By  inail,  Si. 48. 

Content'^:  I.  The  U.«>e  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Public  Worship  Inherited  by  the  Christian  from  the 
Jewish  Church. — IT.  The  Use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Eucharistic  Service. — III.  The  Gradual  De- 
velopment of  the  Daily  Service.— IV.  The  Use  of  the  Psalter. — V.  The  Reading  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
VI.  Some  Practiral  Suggestions. — Appkxdtx  A.  Old  Testament  Prophecies  Quoted  in  the  Gospels  as 
Fulfilled  in  Our  Lord. — Appeni>ix  B.  The  Scriptural  Sources  of  the  Versicles. — Appendix  C.  Antinhons 
SunK  at  Recent  Special  Services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Appenoix  D.  Some  Old  Testament  Canticles. 
— Appendix  K.  Table  of  Proper  Psalms  on  Certain  Days. — Appendix  F.  Tables  of  Selections  of  Psalms. 
— Appendix  G.  Some  Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  the  Table  of  Lessons. — Index  of  Passages  in 
Holy  Scriptures  Referred  to. — Index  of  Authors  and  Works  Referred  to. 

SHORT  PRAYERS 

Compiled  by  LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY.     i6mo,  pp.  32.     $0.25. 
FRATRIBUS.     Sermons  Preached  mainly  in  Winchester  College  Chapel. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  TRANT  BRAMSTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     $2.00. 
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THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  C.  B.  Nkwbolt,  M.  A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paol's.  and  the 
Rer.  Dakwbu,  Stonk,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Miasionary  College,  Dorcheater.  A  Seriea  of 
Vo'umea  dealing  with  Practical  Theology,  of  which  the  object  and  scope  la  to  supply  some 
carefally  considered  teaching  on  matters  oi  relifsifm  to  that  lar<e  body  of  devout  laymen  who 
attend  our  churches,  but  have  not  the  necrsaary  time  to  study  the  learned  treatises  which  ap- 
peal to  the  theologian.    Crown  8to.    Each  Tolume,  price,  $1.40  »r/.    By  mall,  $1.50. 


REUQION.  By  the  Rer.  W.  C.  E.  New- 
bolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
Paul's. 

HOLY  BAPTISM.  By  the  Rer.  Darwsli. 
Stonb,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Missionary 
College,  Dorchester. 

CONRRn  ATION.  By  the  Rtght  Rer.  A.  C. 
A.  Haix,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont. 

HOLY  nATRIMONY.  B>  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
Kkox  LmxB,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

THB  HISTORY  OP  THB  BOOK  OF  COfl- 
nON  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  Luohton 
PuxxAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's College,  Oxford. 

THE  INCARNATION.  By  the  Rer.  H.  V. 
S.  ScK,  M.  A.,  St.  Andrews,  Bethnal  Green. 


PRAYER.  By  the  Rer.  Autbur  J.  Worl- 
LKDGX,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
Truro. 

PORBIQN  rUSSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rer. 
E.  T.  CHvmTON,  D.D.,  formerly  Biahop  of 
Nassau. 

THB  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION.  By  the 
Rer.  LsxoHTON  Pullan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford. 

SUNDAY.  BytheRcT.W.  B.TKXVKX.TAir. 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster. 

HOLY  ORDERS.  By  the  Rer.  A.  R.  Whit- 
ham,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Culham  College, 
Abingdon.  [Shortly. 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS.  By  the  Rev. 
CHAIIX.XS  BoDUfOTON,  Canon  and  Tr^asorer 
of  Lichfield.  [ShorUy. 

%•  OMtfT  VbimtmM  in  Prtparatiom, 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERQY. 

A  SERIES  OP  VOLUnES  DEAUNQ  WITH  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OP  CLERICAL  UPB 
AND  WORK.    Edited  by  the  Rer.  Akthuk  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows, 
,     BsrUng  by  the  Tower.    Each  Tolnme  ismo.    Price,  90  cents  mH.   By  mail,  96  centa. 

The  purpose  of  the  writers  of  the  Tolumes  of  th!s  series  will  be  to  pres«nt  In  a  cl«ar  and  at- 
InurtiTe  way  thr  retponsbilities  and  opportu^'lties  of  the  clergy  of  to-day,  and  to  rffer  such 
practical  guidance,  in  regard  both  to  aims  and  to  methoda,  as  expei  ience  may  hare  aliown  to  be 
valuable. 


THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OP  THE  CLERQY. 

By  the  Editor. 

PATRISTIC  STUDY.  By  the  Rer.  H.  B. 
SwKTK,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THB  niNISTRY  OP  CONVERSION.     By 

the  Rev.  A.J.  Mason,  D  D.,  Lady  Marga- 
ret Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

PORBION  niSSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Hkniiy  H.  Montgomxrt,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  Secretary  of  tlie  Soci- 
ety for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Paxta. 

THB  STUDY  OP  THB  GOSPELS.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Axmitaox  Robinson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  Cliaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  tlte  King. 


A  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETIC.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Wilfoxd  L.  Robbins,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Author  of  "An 
Essay  toward  Faith." 

la  Prcparattoo. 

PASTORAL  VISITATION.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Savaox,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sooth 
Shielda. 

THB  STUDY  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Collins.  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King's  College, 
London,  and  Chairman  of  the  Church  His- 
torical Society. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.    By  the  Rev. 

P.  N.  Waogxtt,  M.A.,  of  the  Society  of 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley. 
AUTHORITY  AND  THE  PRINaPLE  OP 

OBEDIENCE.    By  the  Very  Rer.  T.  B. 

Strong,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 


L0I6MAIS,  GREER.  &  CO.,  91  aid  93  FUfli  Anm.  law  Yirk. 


Houj^hton,  Mifflin  <a  Co/s  New  Books 


THE  RIGHT  PRINCESS 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham 
The  best  story  Mjs.  Burnham 
has  ever  written. — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean.     $1.50. 

A  SEA  TURN  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
A  half  dozen  stories  told  deli- 
cately and  entertainingly,  with  a 
lot  of  fresh  fun  and  humor. — New 
I'orASun,     $1.25. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
BEECHES 

By  Baroness  Von  Huttbn 
A  delicious  bit  of  fiction.   $1.35. 

AVERY 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
A  powerful  little  story,  rank- 
ing with  the  best  this  author  has 
ever  written.—  Boston  Advertiser. 
$1. 

THE  STRONGEST 

MASTER 

By  Helen  Choate  Prince 

A     charming     story — the    au- 

thor*8  best  work. — Baltimore  Sun. 

$1.50. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  SAINT 

By  Arlo  Bates 
•  A  wonderfully  clever  piece  of 
fiction.  —  Nashville  American  . 
$1.50. 

MISS  MUFFET'S  CHRIST- 
HAS  PARTY 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers 
A  truly  delicious  little  book, 
over  which  humor  plays  like  per- 
petual,twinkling  sunbeams. — Bos- 
ton Herald.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$1  net.     Postpaid,  $1.08. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  POSIES 

By  Abbik  Farwell  Brcwn 
Such  a  gift  as  has  not  come  to 
the  children  since  Stevenson^s 
death. — A>w  York  Times.  Illus- 
trated by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  $1  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.09. 


NEW  FRANCE  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND 

By  John  Fiskb 
A  fascinating   mingling  of 
chronicle  and  criticism. — Brooklyn 
Eagle.   $1.65  we/.   Postpaid,  $1.81. 

LONGFELLOW 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 

GINSON 

In  the  American  Men  of  Letters 

Series. 

Graceful,  dignified,  and  ade- 
quate biography. — Chicago  Post. 
With  a  portrait,  $i.iO  net.  Post- 
paid,  $1.20. 

HAWTHORNE 

By  George  E.  Woodbbrry 
In  the  American  Men  of  Letters 

Series. 

A  model  In  literary  criticism. 
— Chicago  Chronicle.  With  a  por- 
trait, $1.10  net.    Postpaid,  $i.2a 

LITERARY  VALUES 

By  John  Burroughs 
This  book  contains  a  feast  for 
any   one   with    literary  tastes. — 
Chicago  Record  Herald.    $1.10  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.20. 

MOLIERE 

By  Leon  H.  Vincent 
A  little  volume  which  will  rank 
high  among  critical  appreciations 
of  the  world's  literary  worthies. 
— Boston  Transcript.  85  cents, 
net.     Postpaid,  91  cents. 

UNDER  COLONIAL 
COLORS 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
A  heroic  and  spirited  story  of 
Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec. 
Illustrated.    $1.20  net.    Postpaid, 
$1.35- 

THE  CHAHPION 
By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
A  boy's  story,  and  a  notably 
good  one. —  The  Outlook.  Fron- 
tispiece. $1.20  net.  Postpaid, 
$1.31. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  ®  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York 


John  L,ane*4t    ^    ^^ 
^     ^     Fall  IBooK.'T, 


General  Literature. 

Hew  Letters  of  ThoiuM  Carljle.  Edited  by 
Alexander  Caklvi.e.    lllustrHted.    In  two 

volumes,  boxed,  8vo $0  nrt 

•»•  Uniform  with  "  New  Letters  and  Memo- 
rials of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.*' 

The  Nemeuls  of  Froode.  A  Rejoinder  to  James 
Anthony  Froude's  "  My  R«-la  ions  wiih  Car- 
lyle/' By  Albxandek  Carlyle,  B.A  ,  and 
biR  Jamks  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.    8vo. 

$1  Mtt 

AfHcE  from  Roath  to  North.  Through  Ma- 
rotseland.  By  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons, 
F.R.G.S.  With  maps  and  iiiustrHtioi  s. 
8yo tSftet 

Janlprr  Hall.  An  account  of  th<»  Rendezvoi-s 
of  French  a-  d  En^^lish  Personages  in  1793. 
By  Constance  Hill.  Profusely  illustrated. 
8vo $6i»^/ 

Emtio  Zola:  NoTellst  and  Refomer.  An  ac- 
count c.f  his  Life,  Worli,  and  Influence.  By 
Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly.  Ill  strnted. 
8vo $8.W  tut 

After  Woreoeter  Fight.  Beinsr  the  Contempo- 
rary Accounts  of  King  Charles  ll.'s  Escape. 

By  Allen  Fea.     Illustrated.    8vo $6  wr/ 

%*  Uniform  with  the  author's  previous  books: 
"The  Flight  of  the  King,*'  "King  Mon- 
mouth." 

Tho  t.lttt  of  St.  Mary  Hagdaleii.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Valentine  Hawtrey 
With  16  ful>  page  iliustratiois  renroduC'd 
from  Old  Masters.     i6mo.. $1.60  tui 

^eUe^'Lettre^. 

r«der  the  Hill.  Bv  Aibrey  Beardsley. 
With  Other  Essays  in  Pro  e  and  Verse.    11- 

loslrated.    Sq.  lamo 9^"'' 

Bdnion  on  Japanese  Vellum $6  net 

Footprints  of  Former  Hen  Is  Far  Cornwall.   By 

RuBKRT  Stephen  Hawker  With  portraits 
and  iilu^t rations.  Compiled  from  new  and 
authentic  sources.     lamo $1.86  »«*/ 

Hortua  Vltae;  or.  The  Hangliif  Garden.  Mor- 
alizing Essays.    By  Vernon  Lee     lamo 


By  WiLLXAJf 
Morris.       Illustrated    with    title-paife   and 


The  Defenae  of  Gofnerere. 

Morris.       ! 

cover  design  by  Jessie  King.     iamo..$1.86  nri 

The  roet*s  Charter;  or.  The  Book  of  Joh.    By 

F.  B.  MoNBY-CouTTS.    lamo $1.<6  Mrt 

The  Literary  Galllotlne.  Being  a  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Literary  Emergency 
Court  Presided  Over  by  Mark  Twain.  i6mo, 
boards $1  fiei 


Toetry. 

Kl  Dorado :  A  Tragedy.  By  Ridoly  Torrkncb. 
lamo %ijih  net 

i^oleeted  Poena  of  John  DarldRon.  Contains 
the  author's  selection  of  his  most  important 
poems  including  "A  Ballad  in  Blank  Vers.-," 
"  The  Ballad  ot  the  N  uji."    i6mo,  do'  h . 

$1.26  nei 
Leather $L60  net 

After  Knaart:  Poems.  By  Rosamond  Marri-. 
OTT  Watson.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Summer 
Night,"  "  Vespertiilia.'*    i6mo $1.26  utt 

Song  of  Dreamas  Poena.  By  Ethel  Clifford. 
lamo,  boards $1.96  net 

Poenu.  By  Winifred  Lucas.  By  the  author 
of  "  Fugitives,"  "Units."    i6mo $1  «./ 

Poems.  By  Rachel  Annand  Taylor. 
lamo %\,ibnei 

^rt. 

A  Book  of  Conntrj  Hnniox.  Comprising  19  ex- 
amples illuslr:ite<'  on  sixty -two  plates  repro- 
duced frtiin  phcitoifraj^bs  and  dr.iwin^s  accom- 
panied by  ihe  piuns  of  each.  By  KRNki>r 
Newton.    4to $7.60  mt/ 

Annortal  Famlllea.  A  Directory  of  Gentlemen 
of  Coat -armour,  showing  which  arrrs  pres- 
ently in  use  are  borne  by  T»*gMl  authority.  By 
Arthur  Charles  Fox  Divies.  Pro'usely 
illustrated.    Large4to $60  net 

The  8tndlo  Art  Albnn.  A  collection  of  100  of 
the  finest  plates  f'om  several  years  of  th«*  In- 
ternational Studio.  Cloth- bound  volume. 
FoUo.... $6»^/ 

The  Stvdio  Art  Portfolio.  A  selection  of  15  of 
the  choicest  color  and  photogravure  platrs 
from  the  International  Studio.  Mounted  on 
card  mats,  ready  for  framing.  In  portfolio, 
lax  16  inches .$6  net 

CMIdrenU  ^oof^. 

The  Boatrlfo  Book.    By  Ralph  Harold 

Brkthekton.    lamo $1.20  net 

S*  By  the  author  of  "The  Child  Mind." 

Six  Fairy  Playa.  By  Nbtta  Syrbtt.  Sqnare 
i6mo $1  net 

The  Mttlo  People.  By  L.  Allen  Harkbr. 
lamo „... „..$1.!S6  net 

%*By  the  Author  of  "A  Ronuuice  of  the 
Nursery." 
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r.  H.  PA  YNE  &  CO., 

Jobbers  of 

Books,  Stationery,  Wail 
Paper,  Wrapping  Paper, 
Paper  Bags,  and  TwineSo 

823  Market  and  824  Broad  Streets, 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 


CALIFORNIA  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
ITS  CARNIVAL. 
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SOME   PHASES  OF    MODERN    MATHEMATICS 

The  study  of  mathematics  needs  no  defense.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "every  one  must  count  and  measure  or  perish."  This 
sentiment  may,  however,  seem  a  little  irrelevant  in  speaking  of  * 
higher  mathematics,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
article.  I  have  not  time  or  space  here  to  refer  to  the  recognized 
utility  of  mathematics  as  a  mental  drill  or  as  the  useful  hand- 
maiden of  the  arts  and  sciences.  "I  hate  mathematics"  is  not 
an  uncommon  saying,  but  surely  only  the  ignoramus  would  seri- 
ously venture  to  add  "it  is  of  no  use."  The  empirical  and  ob- 
servational sciences  all  come  to  mathematics  for  help  and  all  bow 
before  it  as  a  science  superior  to  themselves ;  and  the  pure  math- 
ematician is  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  lending  aid  to 
engineering,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry  and  other  sciences, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  realizes  that  he  gets  much  inspira- 
tion and  much  material  aid  from  these  sciences. 

But  while  the  larger  and  more  valuable  fruits  of  pure  mathe- 
matics are  to  be  found  in  applied  mathematics,  we  can  not  over- 
look the  fact  that,  though  such  abstract  reasoning  seems  dry  and 
unprofitable  to  some  minds,  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  even 
outside  of  its  sphere  as  a  mental  exercise  of  the  highest  order,  is 
uplifting  in  itself  and  opens  up  visions  of  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  a  way  that  no  inexact  science  can  do.  While  the  writer 
has  in  mind,  in  this  paper,  these  sweeter  and  better  flavored 
fruits  of  pure  mathematics,  he  does  not  mean  in  the  least  to  dis- 
parage applied  mathematics,  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration.    The  former  is  really  the  mathematics  of 
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precision,  the  latter,  the  mathematics  of  approximation,  but  the 
gulf  between  them  is  not  a  broad  one. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  very  few  people,  even  among  the 
most  cultivated  and  best  educated,  have  the  faintest  idea  what 
the  great  mathematicians  of  the  day  are  doing,  and  in  what  chan- 
nels mathematical  thought  has  directed  itself  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  very  names  of  the  world's  best  mathemati- 
cal workers  are  scarcely  known  outside  of  a  very  limited  circle  of 
scientists.  Now  there  are  some  facts  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematics  in  recent  times  that  can  perhaps,  even  in 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  be  amplified  enough  to  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Although  I  propose  to 
write  of  modem  mathematics,  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  (by 
so  doing  we  shall  really  be  sounding  the  key-note  of  modem 
thought)  to  first  principles  by  asking  the  question :  What  is 
mathematics  t 

For  curiosity,  if  for  no  better  reason,  I  tum  to  the  "Century 
Dictionary,"  and  find  its  definition  to  be  "mathematics  is  the 
science  of  quantity:  the  study  of  ideal  constructions  (often  ap- 
plicable to  real  problems)  and  the  discovery  thereby  of  relations 
between  the  parts  of  these  constructions  before  unknown. ' '  Ow- 
ing to  necessary  limitations  of  space  in  a  work  such  as  the  "Cen- 
tury Dictionary,"  perhaps  this  definition  could  not  be  greatly  im- 
proved upon;  but  it  is  nevertheless  entirely  inadequate  when  we 
call  to  mind  such  subjects  as  projective  geometr)%  the  theory  of 
groups,  and  many  other  phases  of  recent  mathematical  develop- 
ment. Not  to  do  injustice  to  this  dictionary,  I  ought  to  add 
that  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  quotations  from 
Clifford,  and  there  is  also  given  the  celebrated  definition  of  Ben- 
jamin Peirce:  "Mathematics  is  the  science  which  draws  neces- 
sary conclusions." 

That  keen  thinker.  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,*  defines  math- 
ematics as  "the  science  which  reasons  about  the  relations  of 
magnitudes  and  numbers,  considered  simply  as  quantities  admit- 
ting of  increase,  decrease  and  comparison."  Professor  Chr)'s- 
tal,*the  well-known  English  mathematician,  suggests  in  part  the 

*  In  Johnson's  "Universal  Cyclopaedia." 
'  Encydopsedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XV. 
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following  definition:  "Any  conception  which  is  definitely  and 
completely  determined  by  means  of  a  finite  number  of  specifica- 
tions, say  by  assigning  a  finite  number  of  elements,  is  a  math- 
ematical conception."  "A  triangle,"  for  example,  being  defined 
by  three  elements  (a  finite  number)  is  a  mathematical  concep- 
tion; "amsui"  is  a  «^«-mathematical  conception,  for  no  finite 
number  of  elements  is  sufficient  for  an  adequate  definition. 

Now  these  scholars  had  no  intention  of  laying  down  dogmati- 
cally a  precise  definition.  No  mathematician  was  ever  satisfied 
with  a  definition  of  mathematics.  Professor  Bdcher,  of  Harvard, 
at  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, on* 'Fundamental  Conceptions  and  Methods  of  Mathemat- 
ics," in  which  he  discusses  at  some  length  possible  answers  to 
the  question:  What  is  mathematics ?  Among  other  things,  he 
says:  * 'in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
really  characterizes  mathematics,  one  of  two  methods  is  open  to 
us.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  seek  some  hidden  resemblance  in 
the  various  objects  of  mathematical  investigation,  and  having 
found  an  aspect  common  to  them  all  we  may  fix  on  this  as  the 
one  true  object  of  mathematical  study.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  abandon  the  attempt  to  characterize  mathematics  by 
means  of  its  objects  of  study^  and  seek  in  its  methods  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Finally  there  is  the  possibility  of  our 
combining  the  two  points  of  view.  The  first  of  these  methods 
is  that  of  Kempe,  the  second  will  lead  us  to  the  definition  of 
Benjamin  Peirce,  while  the  third  has  recently  been  elaborated 
at  great  length  by  Russell.  Other  mathematicians  have  natural- 
ly followed  out  more  or  less  consistently  the  same  ideas,  but  I 
shall  nevertheless  take  the  liberty  of  using  the  names  Kempe, 
Peirce  and  Russell  as  convenient  designations  for  these  three 
points  of  view." 

For  a  rather  lengthy  and  able  discussion  of  these  three  meth- 
ods the  reader  is  referred  to  Bdcher's  published  address,*  where- 
in he  shows  that  the  three  methods  of  approach  to  the  question 
lead  in  the  end  to  results  that  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  one 
another. 

*  BuUeim  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society^  Vol.  XI,  No.  3. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  Peirce's  definition:  Mathematics  is  the  sci- 
ence which  draws  necessary  conclusions^  I  think  two  questions 
spring  at  once  to  the  mind,  and,  unless  these  questions  can  be 
at  least  in  a  measure  answered,  the  definition  seems  too  vague. 
These  questions  are:  first,  what  is  meant  by  necessary  conclu- 
sions ?  and,  second,  from  what  are  these  conclusions  drawn  ?  I 
take  the  word  necessary  to  refer  to  the  only  legitimate  (true) 
conclusions  that  can  come  from  the  premises  be  they  true  or 
false,  that  is,  the  conclusions  must  come  whether  the  premises 
are  true  or  false.  This  makes  necessary  the  second  question  — 
From  what  are  the  conclusions  drawn  ?  In  the  following  simple 
example  they  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from  premises  that  lead  to 
a  result  not  in  accordance  with  our  experience  or  observation. 

Two  boys,  John  and  Will,  at  the  same  instant,  start  running 
on  a  straight  road  towards  C,  Will's  starting  point  (B)  being  gj^ 
miles  nearer  C  than  John's  starting  point  (A).  Will's  rate  is  iV 
of  a  mile  a  minute.  John  overtakes  Will  at  a  point  %  mile  from 
B.     What  is  John's  rate  ? 

We  may  solve  this  as  follows : 

Let  ;r  =  John's  rate,  miles  per  minute. 

10  miles  ^  distance  run  by  John. 

\  miles  =  distance  run  by  Will. 

^  =  time  John  is  running. 

1 H-  A=  time  Will  is  running. 

.•.lH-A  =  i;f;  .*.  5^=10,  .r=2. 

Hence  John's  rate  is  two  miles  per  minute.  Now  here  we 
have  started  with  certain  premises,  and  have  arrrived  at  neces- 
sary conclusions.  But,  bringing  to  our  aid  experience  and  ob- 
servation, we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  reached  a  re- 
sult that  is  anatomically  and  physiologically  absurd,  hence  we 
conclude  that  our  premises  are  faulty.  But  our  mathematics  is 
all  right.  A  conclusion  arrived  at  mathematically  will  have  just 
as  much  empirical  truth  as  the  premises,  no  more,  no  less.  So, 
in  a  sense,  the  mathematician  is  independent  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  premise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  behooves  the 
mathematician  to  be  very  careful  about  his  assumptions,  when 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  bears  intimate  relations  to  other 
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problems  using  common  mathematical  conceptions.  Peirce's 
"necessary  conclusions"  must  not  be  drawn  from  anything  or 
everything,  otherwise  our  mathematics  would  consist  only  of  a 
series  of  detached  propositions  in  logic. 

Where  is  the  starting  point  in  a  mathematical  investigation  ? 
In  Euclidean  Geometry  we  might  say  that  the  starting  point  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  axioms  and  postulates  that  are  assumed  as 
true.  These  axioms  and  postulates  come  so  directly  from  expe- 
rience and  observation  that  Geometry  has  been  classed  as  a  nat- 
ural science  rather  than  a  branch  of  mathematics.  In  mathe- 
matics it  is  a  general  principle  that  nothing  must  be  assumed 
that  can  be  proved.  I  cannot,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could,  enter 
into  philosophical  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  premises;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  Peirce's  definition, 
the  two  questions  I  have  asked  are  pertinent.  It  is  evident  that 
Peirce's  definition  emphasizes  the  deductive  character  of  mathe- 
matics, but  deduction  does  not  constitute  even  a  major  part  of 
mathematical  truth.  Though  the  hope  of  coming  to  any  convinc- 
ing conclusion  is  slight,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  follow  up  this 
subject  further;  in  fact,  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  must  of 
necessity  be  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 

Just  one  word  more  as  to  the  nature  of  mathematics.  It  is  a 
mistake  often  met  with  a  few  decades  ago  that  mathematics  is 
mainly  reasoning,  for  intuition  and  imagination  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  work. 

"Intuitive  or  self-evident  truths  are  those  which  are  conceived 
in  the  mind  immediately ;  that  is,  which  are  perfectly  conceived 
by  a  single  process  of  induction  the  moment  the  facts  on  which 
they  depend  are  apprehended  without  the  intervention  of  other 
ideas."  *  Simple  examples  are  the  axioms  of  geometry,  e.  g.  **a 
whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts."  I  presume  that  every 
one  feels  that  he  knows  this,  and  would  say  that  it  is  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  But  the  truth  of  some  so-called  axioms  has  been 
questioned,  showing  that  what  is  apparently  self-evident  to  one 
mind  may  not  seem  so  to  another.  We  need  no  stronger  evi- 
dence than  this  to  show  us  that  intuition  must  be  used  with  cau- 

^Davies:  "Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics." 
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tion.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Geometry,  but  is  used  tacitly,  if  not 
avowedly,  in  all  branches  of  mathematics.  To  the  student  of 
the  differential  calculus,  it  seems  intuitive  that  every  continu- 
ous function  must  have  a  derivative,  that  is,  that  every  con- 
tinuous curve  has  tangents;  but  not  very  many  years  ago 
Weierstrass  produced  a  continuous  function  without  deriva- 
tives. This  discovery  came  as  a  shock  to  the  mathematical 
world.  I  give  it  as  an  example  of  the  fatal  weakness  of  intu- 
ition ;  and,  yet,  where  would  we  be  without  intuition  ? 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  induction  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  mathematics.  Induction  is  at  once  a  strong  and  weak 
weapon ;  very  powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  man,  weak  and 
uncertain  when  employed  by  the  rash  or  ignorant.  There  are 
numerous  instances  in  mathematics  where  important  principles 
have  been  discovered  by  induction  and  later,  perhaps  years  after- 
wards, proved  by  vigorous  deduction. 

As  great  a  man  as  Huxley  made  the  allegation  that  "Mathe- 
matics is  that  study  which  knows  nothing  of  observation,  noth- 
ing of  experiment,  nothing  of  induction,  nothing  of  causation." 
The  history  of  modem  mathematical  thought  refutes  this 
charge.  Sylvester,  in  an  address  before  the  British  Association 
in  1869,  gave  a  powerful  answer  to  this  sweeping  assertion  of  Mr. 
Huxley.  In  part  Sylvester  said:  "Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
ideas  of  modem  mathematics  have  had  their  authority  in  observa- 
tion. Lagrange,  than  whom  no  greater  authority  could  be  quoted, 
has  expressed  emphatically  his  belief  in  the  importance  to  the 
mathematician  of  the  faculty  of  observation ;  Gauss  called  math- 
ematics a  science  of  the  eye  .  .  .  ;  the  ever  to  be  lamented 
Riemann  has  written  a  thesis  to  show  that  the  basis  of  our  con- 
ception of  space  is  purely  empirical,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
laws  the  result  of  observation,  that  other  kinds  of  space  might 
be  conceived  to  exist  subject  to  laws  different  from  those  which 
govem  the  actual  space  in  which  we  are  immersed."  So  spoke 
Sylvester  —  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  he  could  have  spoken 
with  even  more  fervor. 

The  part  played  by  imagination  has  perhaps  never  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized,  because  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  where  reas- 
oning stops  and  imagination  comes  in.    It  is  perhaps  this  subtle 
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but  strong  element  that  has  made  some  say  that  mathematics  is 
akin  to  literature.  It  was  Sylvester,  I  believe,  that  said  **  Math- 
ematics is  poetry."  Picard*  said  "The  idea  of  number  belongs 
not  only  to  logic,  but  to  history  and  psychology."  Certain  it  is 
that  in  some  phases  of  mathematics  we  must  look  outside  its 
pure  realms  both  for  a  starting  point  and  for  material  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  investigation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  hair-splitting  theories  of  philoso- 
phy have  but  little  place  in  mathematics,  and  mathematics  would 
lose  its  conservative  character  if  they  had. 

Professor  Schubert*  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Mathe- 
matical Knowledge"  aptly  says:  "The  intrinsic  character  of 
mathematical  research  and  knowledge  is  based  essentially  on 
three  properties:  first,  on  its  conservative  attitude  towards  the 
old  truths  and  discoveries  of  mathematics ;  secondly,  on  its  pro- 
gressive mode  of  development  due  to  the  incessant  acquisition 
of  new  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  the  old ;  and,  thirdly,  on  its 
self-sufficiency  and  its  consequent  absolute  independence." 

I  do  not  claim,  however,  that  mathematics  is  the  exact  science, 
though  the  most  escact  of  sciences,  that  the  average  person  im- 
agines it  to  be.  The  foundations  of  mathematics  have  not  al- 
ways stood  the  test  of  stability,  though  the  superstructure  has 
never  been  in  danger  of  tottering  over.  Later  on  we  shall  see 
how,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  these  foundations  were  ex- 
amined into  and  materially  strengthened.  Now  all  of  this  is 
preliminary  to  the  main  subject  of  my  paper;  and  it  may  be 
asked  why  has  the  writer  gone  into  these  questions  at  all,  sug- 
gesting difficulties  that  may  not  have  been  apparent,  asking 
questions,  and  yet  not  answering  them.  As  one  of  the  main 
features  of  modem  mathematics  is  the  going  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, my  course  is  perhaps  vindicated.  It  may  be  that  what  has 
been  said  so  briefly  and  so  imperfectly  touching  fundamental 
notions  will  in  a  measure  prepare  our  minds  for  some  of  the 
wonderful  onslaughts  of  nineteenth  century  mathematics. 

The  discovery  of  the  Calculus  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  near  the 

*See  tranaiation  of  his  St  Louis  Address  in  Vol.  XI,  No.  8,  of  Bulletin 
rfAmurican  Mathematical  Society, 

•  MatkemaHcai  Essays  and  Recreations^  translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack. 
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end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  opened  up  a  new  and  vast  field  for 
mathematical  research.  The  most  powerful  tool  yet  devised  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  mathematical  students.  After  its 
queer  notation  had  become  familiar,  and  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  operations  were  fairly  well  understood,  calculus  became 
popular  and  mathematics  made  great  strides. 

France  and  Switzerland  took  the  lead  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  development  of  mathematics.  A  mere  mention  of 
the  great  names  of  that  period  is  inspiring:  —  the  Bernouillis, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Legendre,  Fourier,  Monge.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  other  countries  came  to  the  front,  while  the  French 
and  Swiss  continued  their  magnificent  work.^ 

Germany  had  her  Gauss,  Jacobi,  Dirichlet,  and  more  recently 
such  men  as  Steiner,  von  Staudt,  Pliicher,  Clebsch,  Felix  Klein, 
Weierstrass,  Riemann,  Fuchs,  etc. ;  England  produced  DeMor- 
gan,  Boole,  Hamilton,  and  more  recently  Cayley  and  Sylvester. 
Russia  entered  the  list  with  Lobatchewsky ;  Norway  with  a 
mathematical  giant,  Abel;  Italy,  with  Cremona;  Hungary,  with 
her  two  Bolyais,  the  United  States  with  Benjamin  Peirce,  while 
France,  still  well  to  the  front,  produced  Cauchy,  Galois,  Ponce- 
let,  Chasles,  and  others;  and  among  those  now  living,  Picard, 
Darboux  and  Poincare.  These  nineteenth  century  men,  as  New- 
ton said  of  himself,  have  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  but 
they  themselves  are  not  pigmies. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  modem 
mathematics  is  its  generalizing  tendency.  The  great  propositions 
have  been  general  ones,  some  special  cases  of  which  have  often 
been  found  interesting  either  in  themselves  or  in  an  application 
to  some  practical  problem. 

Mathematics  may  be  considered  under  three  general  heads :  — 
Arithmetic  (number).  Geometry  (form),  Analysis  (function).  It 
would  be  more  scientific  to  treat  my  subject  under  these  three 
heads ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  this  for- 
mal division,  and,  at  best,  I  can  merely  mention  a  few  things  done 

'  In  this  general  resum^  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  draw  invidious  com- 
parisons, and  he  is  entirely  conscious  that  some  names  may  be  omitted  that 
stand  higher  in  the  mathematical  world  than  some  that  are  mentioned. 
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m  these  tYiree  fields,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  dates  and  techni- 
cal tcnns.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  mathema- 
ticians can  be  mentioned  in  a  paper  of  this  length,  and  many 
phases  oi  mathematics  must  be  passed  by  in  silence.  So  various 
are  the  departments  of  modem  mathematics  that  the  student 
can  make  a  specialty  of  only  a  few  of  them,  and  some  of  them  he 
will  barely  know  by  name.  It  is  far  beyond  the  intention  or 
scope  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  practical  application  of 
many  an  abstract  problem  of  modem  mathematics.  Applied 
mathematics  has  often  been  enriched  in  the  most  surprising  man- 
ner by  transcendental  investigations. 

ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic,  or  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  is  the  basis  of  all 
mathematics.  In  its  elementary  forms  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions to  commercial  life,  this  branch  of  our  science  is  commonly 
known  as  arithmetic;  in  its  higher  forms  and  especially  in  its 
generalizations.  Theory  of  Numbers  is  the  name  assigned  to  it. 
Number  is  the  kejmote  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  Arithme- 
tic suggests  counting,  calculating.  We  at  once  think  of  the  Arabic 
system  of  Numerals,  Decimal  Fractions  and  Logarithms,  those 
three  inventions  that  facilitated  numerical  calculations  more  than 
all  other  discoveries  in  mathematics.  The  greatest  names  of  old 
connected  with  the  theory  of  numbers  were  Fermat,  Euler  and 
Lagrange.  Later  came  the  great  Gauss  who  revolutionized  the 
theory  of  numbers.  He  it  was  who  called  mathematics  the 
queen  of  the  sciences  and  arithmetic  the  queen  of  mathematics. 
Gauss  ■  was  pronounced  by  Laplace  the  greatest  mathematician 
in  all  Europe.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  overturned  old  the- 
ories and  old  methods  in  all  branches  of  higher  mathematics. 
He  was  the  first  to  observe  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  infinite  se- 
ries, the  first  fully  to  recognize  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  determinants  and  imaginaries  and  to  make  systematic  use  of 
them ;  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  method  of  least  squares, 
and  the  first  to  observe  the  double  periodicity  of  elliptic  func- 

•  Karl  Fricdrich  Gauss,  the  German  mathematician,  physicist  and  astron- 
owen  bom  1777,  died  1855.    The  writer  has  copied  this  little  account  of 
'rnkverboHm  from  Cajori's  "History  of  Mathematics.'* 
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tions.  In  the  fields  of  physics  and  astronomy,  he  reconstructed 
the  whole  of  magnetic  science,  and  originated  a  beautiful  meth- 
od for  computing  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  three  observations. 
From  1807  till  his  death  he  was  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Gottingen.  Gauss's  Disquisitiones  arithmeticae^  published  in 
1801,  was  epoch-making,  giving  as  it  did  the  most  important 
part  of  the  elementary  development  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Dirichlet,  who  succeeded  Gauss  as  professor  at  Gottingen,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  this  great  work  of  Gauss 
transparent  and  intelligible.  Dirichlet  made  many  important 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  numbers.  Among  other  things, 
he  proved  that  for  integral  numbers  ^-fy  can  not  equal  ^,  which 
is  a  special  case  of  Fermat's  proposition  *';r"-fj^°  can  not  equal  ^°, 
when  n  is  greater  than  2."  Euler  and  Legendre  had  proved  it 
for  «=3,  and  «=4.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  Dirichlet's  ap- 
plications of  analysis  to  the  theory  of  numbers. 

The  next  great  advance  in  this  branch  of  mathematics  was  made 
by  Kummer  by  the  invention  of  his  "  ideal  numbers. ' '  This  won- 
derful conception  revived  the  subject  of  numbers,  which  was  later 
enriched  by  Kronecker,  Dedekind,  Smith,  Hilbert  and  others. 

ANALYSIS 

Under  this  head,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  imaginary  and 
complex  numbers  and  the  special  methods  of  calculation  in  which 
they  are  used.  Not  to  go  minutely  into  its  previous  history,  the 
value  of  the  so-called  imaginary  unit  was  hardly  recognized  be- 
fore about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  it 
was  not  the  despised  creature  that  it  was  when  first  given  the 
somewhat  opprobious  title  of  ** imaginary'*  or  "unreal."  It  is 
said  that  Kuhn,  in  1750  or  '51,  first  gave  geometric  expression 
to  v/— I,  and  it  was  not  till  1797  that  Wessel  (of  Norway)  pub- 
lished the  first  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  treatment  of  lines 
represented  by  quantities  of  the  form  a-\-b\/^^\y  The  credit 
of  this  is  usually  attributed  to  Argand,  who  in  1806  published 
his  often  referred  to  **Essai."  "    Now  what  finally  grew  out  of 

•See  Address  by  W.  W.  Beman,  before  Section  A  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S., 
August,  1897. 

^^  Essai  sur  une  maniere  de  reprisenter  les  quantiUs  imaginaires  dans  les 
constructions  geotnetriques. 
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this?  Nearly  all  modem  theories  employ  the  complex  number, 
and  many  owe  their  very  existence  to  it. 

Among  the  latter,  we  have  Quaternions^  invented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Rowan  Hamilton  in  1843.  In  the  North  British  Review  for 
Sept.  1866,  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Lord  Hamilton's 
life,  in  which  is  described  his  invention  of  Quaternions.  In  the 
midst  of  his  studies  in  this  direction,  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
system  suddenly  came  to  him  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1843, 
while  walking  with  his  wife  one  evening  along  the  Royal  Canal 
in  Dublin;  and  he  then  and  there  "pulled  out,  on  the  spot,  a 
pocket-book"  and  wrote  down  the  fundamental  formulae  /*=y= 
l^=^ijk=  —I.  In  a  word,  by  removing  the  restriction  that  the 
commutative  law  holds  in  multiplication  (that  is  ab=ba\  Ham- 
ilton was  able  to  build  up  his  new  system.  To  give  any  idea 
what  this  new  system  was,  would  require  too  much  space.  The 
solution  of  many  and  varied  problems  is  very  much  shortened  by 
the  employment  of  quaternions.  The  method  is  of  great  use  in 
certain  problems  in  physics ;  but  its  value  in  this  field  is  hardly 
as  great  as  it  was  originally  claimed  it  would  be. 

In  1844,  Hermann  Grassman,  published  the  first  part  of  his 
wonderful  work,  called  Ausdehnungslehre^  which  may  be  trans- 
lated "The  Science  of  Extensive  Quantities,"  or  "Directional 
Calculus.'*  There  are  many  that  think  that  Grassman's  calcu- 
lus has  points  of  superiority  over  Hamilton's  quaternions, 
which  it  resembles.  Grassman's  method  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  dimension,  and  is  said  to  be  especially  convenient  in 
dealing  with  ^-dimensional  problems.  Another  elegant  meth- 
od, in  which  the  imaginary  number  plays  the  chief  role,  is 
known  as  the  Method  of  EquipollenceSy  and  was  invented  by  the 
Italian  mathematician,  Bellavitis,  a  few  years  before  Hamilton's 
Quaternions  appeared.  Equipollences,  however,  are  restricted 
to  a  plane,  while  quaternions  hold  in  space. 

Benjamin  Peirce,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Har- 
vard from  1833  till  his  death  in  1880,  made  profound  researches 
in  Linear  Associative  Algebra.  His  method,  unlike  that  of 
Hamilton  and  Grassman,  was  not  geometric.  He  still  holds  the 
palm,  I  believe,  of  being  the  most  able  mathematician  that 
America  has  ever  produced  —  it  is  certain  that  his  algebraic 
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work  was  epoch-making.  Among  Americans  of  note,  to  make 
a  little  digression,  might  be  mentioned  George  William  Hill  and 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  though  their  special  work  has  been 
in  Astronomy  rather  than  pure  mathematics.  Concerning  the 
former  (G.   W.   Hill),   Poincare"  writes:    .  mais  son 

amvre  propre^  celle  qui  fera  son  notn  immortely  c'est  sa  theorie  de 
Lune;  c^est  la  quHl  a  etc  nan  seulement  un  artiste  habile^  un 
chercheur  curieux^  mais  un  inventeur  original  et  profond.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  noted  teachers  in  our  greater  universities,  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  our 
younger  mathematicians,  among  whom  there  is  at  present  so 
much  activity  that  the  writer  feels  emboldened  to  predict 
that  the  present  century  will  witness  some  native  American  stars 
in  the  mathematical  galaxy  equal  to  those  that  are  conspicuous 
in  European  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  studied,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
fascinating  branch  of  nineteenth  century  mathematics  is  the 
"Theory  of  Functions."  Nearly  all  the  famous  mathematicians 
of  this  period  have  done  something  to  advance  this  many-sided 
theory.  For  the  real  beginnings  of  the  theory  of  functions,  " 
especially  that  of  the  elliptic  and  Abelian  functions,  we  must 
look  back  to  Faguano,  Maclaurin,  D'Alembert,  and  Landen; 
but  I  cannot  pause  long  enough  to  consider  these  beginnings, 
or  to  follow  the  history  of  its  development  through  Euler,  La- 
grange, and  Legendre.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  general  theory 
fairly  launched  at  the  begining  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Le- 
gendre, Jacobi  and  Abel,  was  carried  on  by  such  men  as  Gauss, 
Cauchy,  Dirichlet,  Riemann,  Weierstrass  and  others.  In  an 
article  such  as  this,  intended  as  it  is  for  the  eye  of  the  layman 
rather  than  the  mathematician,  it  would  be  rather  absurd  to  pre- 
tend to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  what  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions really  is.  It  would  be  well,  however,  at  the  outset,  to  give 
a  general  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  fiuution.  F  {x)  [to 
use  a  common  notation]  is  a  function  of  x  throughout  an  inter- 

"  In  Preface  to  "The  Collected  Mathematical  Works  of  George  William 
Hill,"  Vol.  I,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  June,  1905. 

"  Beman  and  Smithes  translation  of  Dr.  Karl  Fink's  Geschichte  der  EU- 
fnentar-Matkematik^  Opan  Court  Publishing  Co. 
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val,  when,  to  every  value  of  ;r  within  the  interval,  belongs  one  or 
more  definite  values  of  F{x),  This  definition,  while  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground  "  will  serve  to  fix  our  ideas.  In  the  usu- 
al college  curricula  such  functions  are  first  met  with  in  trigo- 
nometry and  analytic  geometry.  We  have  the  "theory  of  func- 
tions of  the  real  variable"  and  "the  theory  of  functions  of  the 
complex  variable,"  though  they  are  often  studied  side  by  side. 
Riemann  defines  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  as  follows :  "  A 
variable  complex  quantity  w  is  called  a  function  of  another  vari- 
able complex  quantity  z  {z=^'\-iy)y  if  w  change  with  z  in  con- 

formity  to  the  equation  -^=i-^.'' 

From  which  we  see  that  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  is  a 
function  that  contains  x  and  j'  in  the  definite  combination  x+iy. 
As  I  have  just  intimated,  what  the  theory  of  functions  consists 
of,  is  a  long  story ;  but  I  might  say  that  in  this  branch  of  math- 
ematics all  sorts  of  simple  and  complicated  functions  are  consid- 
ered, and  the  great  point  is  to  find  how  such  functions  behave, 
what  their  singular  points  are,  etc.,  within  certain  domains. 
In  connection  with  the  domain  or  region  in  which  the  function 
holds  sway,  or  possesses  certain  properties,  many  interesting 
things  are  often  discovered.  Series  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  and  one  remarka- 
ble thing  is  that  divergent  series,  that  invention  of  the  devil  as 
Abel  said,  are  assuming  importance. 

Elliptic  Functions  are  an  interesting  class  of  functions.  The 
history  of  functions  as  first  developed  is  largely  a  theory  of  al- 
gebraic functions  and  their  integrals.  Cauchy,  Riemann  and 
Weierstrass  worked  along  distinct  lines,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
three  were  united  before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  there  is 
now  really  only  one  theory  of  functions."  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  among  the  names  especially  associated  with  the  The- 

**  It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  continuous 
and  discontinuous  functions,  monogenic  and  non-monogenic  functions,  etc. 

"  Here,  and  in  some  other  places  I  have  borrowed  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  James  Pierpont  before  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  most  interesting  address,  entitled  "  The  History  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  Vol,  XI,  No.  j. 
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ory  of  Functions,  are  Mittag-Leffler,  Poincare,  Hadamard,  La- 
guerre,  Clebsch,  Swartz  and  Klein. 

Another  fruitful  field  of  mathematical  activity,  and  one  that 
owes  much  to  the  theory  of  functions,  is  that  of  Differential 
Equations.  Here  the  names  of  Cauchy,  Fuchs,  Poincare, 
Gauss,  Kummer,  Riemann  and  Lie  are  prominent.  In  this 
field  Poincare  found  a  divergent  series  useful,  and  of  importance 
is  the  use  by  others  of  the  celebrated  hypergeometric  equation. 

Next  to  the  theory  of  functions,  the  dominant  idea  of  the  cen- 
tury was  the  group  concept.  The  Group  Theory  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  every  algebraic  equation  has  attached  to  it  a 
certain  group  of  substitutions.  Galois  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  modem  theory  of  Groups,  which  is  especially  use- 
ful in  the  development  of  Differential  Equations.  Lie  gave  the 
latter  subject  new  life  by  the  employment  of  groups.  Klein  was 
especially  prominent  in  these  investigations,  and  the  names  of 
Cayley  and  Sylvester  appear  here  as  in  so  many  other  places. 

There  are  other  special  theories  of  analysis  too  numerous  even 
to  mention  by  name.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  these  modern 
theories,  it  became  necessary  to  coin  many  words,  or  to  endow 
old  terms  with  a  special  local  meaning.  For  example,  the  terms 
invariant^  discriminant,  Hessian,  Jacobian,  are  due  to  Sylvester, 
who  introduced  so  many  new  names  that  he  was  playfully  called 
the  mathematical  Adam. 

Before  leaving  the  general  subject  of  analysis,  I  should  like  to 
say  just  a  word  about  a  mathematician  whose  name  has  been  sev- 
eral times  mentioned,  —  I  refer  to  the  Norwegian,  Neils  Hen- 
drick  Abel  (1802-29)  who,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Gauss, 
had  the  greatest  mathematical  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  yet  in  this  short  span  of 
life  "he  penetrated  new  fields  of  research,  the  development  of 
which  has  kept  mathematicians  busy  for  over  half  a  century."  " 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  elliptic  functions,  but  his  great- 
est work  lay  in  his  profound  investigations  in  what  are  now  known 
as  Abelian  Functions.  Jacobi  pronounced  this  theorem  as  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  century  on  the  integral  calculus.     One 

""History  of  Mathematics,'*  by  Florian  Cajori. 
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of  his  earlier  achievements  was  the  proof  that  a  general  solution 
by  radicals  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  or  higher  degrees,  was  im- 
possible. Abel  '•  is  represented  as  being  over-sensitive  and  very 
modest.  This  stood  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  his  worth, 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  his  death  that  his  transcen- 
dent genius  was  appreciated.  He  was  hampered  also  by  poverty, 
having  to  give  private  lessons  to  eke  out  an  existence.  His 
poverty  and  ill-health  made  his  life  a  pathetic  one.  Finally 
Crelle,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  great  journal,  secured  an 
appointment  for  him  at  Berlin,  but  the  news  of  it  did  not  reach 
Norway  till  after  the  death  of  Abel. 

GEOMETRY 

Now,  just  for  a  few  moments,  let  us  lastly  hastily  glance  over 
the  geometrical  field.  In  Geometry,  the  discoveries  and  devel- 
opments made  during  the  nineteenth  century  were  just  as  won- 
derful and  startling  as  those  made  in  analysis.  We  often  find 
the  same  mathematicians  working  along  both  lines,  and,  of 
course,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  great  branch- 
es of  the  science  is  not  sharply  drawn.  Neither  could  well  get 
along  without  the  other,  —  in  this  respect,  instead  of  considering 
them  as  rivals,  we  might  compare  them  to  husband  and  wife, 
though  which  is  the  husband  and  which  is  the  wife  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Of  the  offspring,  some  incline  to  Geometry,  others 
to  analysis. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  Geometry,  I  do  not  refer  to  that  ancient 
ancestor,  Euclid.  He  would  probably  not  recognize  Modem 
Geometry  as  anything  closer  than  a  collateral  descendant,  and 
the  bare  mention  of  hyperbolic  or  elliptic  geometry  would,  I  fear, 
make  the  old  geometer  turn  over  in  his  grave. 

But,  to  be  serious,  the  father  of  modem  geometry  was  Monge 
(1746-1818),  who  we  may  say  created  descriptive  geometry,  thus 
doing  much  for  engineering.  The  great  exponents  of  what  is 
known  as  Modem  Geometry  were  Chasles,  of  Paris,  and  Steiner, 
of  Berlin.  Both  devoted  their  lives  to  pure  geometry,  preferring 
synthesis  to  analysis,  and  proposing  to  institute  a  rival  to  carte- 
ls Prof.  Bjerknes  wrote  a  life  of  Abel,  a  French  translation  of  which 
was  published  in  1885. 
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sian  analysis.  A  little  later  Von  Staudt  brought  out  his  great 
work  on  Geometry,  Geometrie  der  Lage^  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  his  Beitr&ge  zur  Geometrie  der  Lage^  and  Cremona  in 
Italy  published  his  elegant  work  on  ** Projective  Geometry." 
All  these  and  others,  too,  published  many  valuable  memoirs  and 
papers  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  I  cannot  here  point  out  even 
the  main  points  of  difference  in  the  methods  of  these  geome- 
ters. And  time  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  the  many  and  va- 
ried recondite  problems  of  geometry  that  are  constantly  coming 
up  in  deep  researches.  The  eminent  French  mathematician, 
Darboux,  read  at  the  St.  Louis  Congress  a  superb  paper  on  "A 
Survey  of  the  Development  of  Geometric  Methods."  A  trans- 
lation of  it  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  another 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  It  was 
interesting  that  Picard  spoke  on  analysis  at  that  same  meeting. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  three  greatest  French  mathematicians 
were  present  and  spoke  at  that  Congress  —  Darboux,  Picard  and 
Poincare,  the  last  perhaps  the  greatest  living  mathematician  in 
the  world. 

I  have  devoted  so  little  time  to  these  great  geometries  and  ge- 
ometers that  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  to  say  much,  if  any- 
thing, about  the  so-called  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Dr.  George 
Bruce  Halsted,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Texas,  now  of 
Kenyon  College,  who  is  the  great  disciple  of  this  interesting 
subject  in  America,  has  translated  the  works  of  Lobachewsky 
and  Bolyai,  the  pioneers  in  the  non-euclidean  field. 

Euclid  assumed  as  axiomatic,  that,  **if  two  lines  are  cut  by  a 
third,  and  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the 
cutting  line  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  the  lines  will  meet  on 
that  side  when  sufficiently  produced."  This  is  the  so-called  vi- 
cious parallel  axiom,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  After 
centuries  of  fruitless  attempts  to  prove  this  assumption,  the  bold 
idea  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  several  mathematicians  that  a  ge- 
ometry might  be  built  up  without  assuming  the  parallel  axiom ; 
and  Lobachewsky  and  Bolyai  brought  out  publications  which 
actually  assumed  the  contradictory  of  that  axiom. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  new  geometry  is:  The 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  at  least  in  any  restricted  portion 
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of  the  plane^  is  equal  to^  less  than,  or  greater  tfian  two  right  angles. 
This  gives  three  hypotheses,  which  are  exhibited  also  in  the 
following  theorem:  The  angles  at  the  extremities  of  two  equal 
perpendiculars  are  either  right  angles,  acute  angles,  or  obtuse 
angles,  at  least  for  restricted  figures. 

We  may  speak  of  the  three  cases  as  respectively :  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  right  angle,  the  hypothesis  of  the  acute  angle,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  obtuse  angle,  and  these  three  hypotheses  give 
rise,  respectively,  to 

The  Parabolic   Geometry  —  Euclid ; 

The  Hyperbolic  Geometry  —  Lobachewsky ; 

The  Elliptic  Geometry  —  Riemann. 
If  you  have  followed  me  closely,  you  will  see  that  Euclidean 
Geometry,  which  we  all  love,  is  not  destroyed  by  the  new  ideas, 
but  is  shown  to  be  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  system.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  Euclid- 
ean space.  It  may  be  that  in  some  far  off  region  —  in  some  other 
universe  if  you  will  —  there  are  people  existing  in  hyperbolic 
and  elliptic  space,  where  the  spirit  of  Lobachewsky  and  Riemann 
hold  sway. 

THE   CRITICAL   MOVEMENT 

The  Study  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables  gave  birth  to  the 
critical  movement  which  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury and  culminated,  we  may  say,  in  Weierstrass.  This  critical 
spirit,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  is  one  of  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  modem  mathematical  thought.  It  began  with  La- 
grange and  Gauss,  then  Cauchy  introduced  rigor  into  calculus, 
and  Abel,  Bolzano,  Dirichlet  and  others  continued  to  question 
assumptions  and  to  examine  critically  into  the  foundations  of  the 
science.  But  the  man  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  this  movement  is  the  greatest  of  modern  German  math- 
ematicians, Weierstrass."  He  started  at  the  very  foundations  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  and  after  strengthening  those  founda- 
tions, he  began  slowly  and  carefully  to  build  upon  them,  clearing 
up  many  obscurities  as  he  went.  On  a  purely  arithmetical  basis, 
with  no  appeal  to  our  intuition,  Weierstrass  developed  his  splen- 

"  Kari  Thcodor  Wilhelm  Weierstrass  ( 181 5-1897 ). 
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did  theory  of  functions.  The  effect  of  this  critical  spirit  was 
soon  felt  all  over  the  world.  Dedekind  and  Cantor  have  intro- 
duced this  rigor  into  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  while  Hamack, 
Jordan,  Vall^e-Poussin  and  others  have  performed  a  similar 
service  for  calculus.  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  are  the 
critical  investigations  of  recent  Italian  mathematicians  under 
the  leadership  of  Peano.  Growing  out  of  this  movement,  we 
can  see,  I  think,  among  students  of  calculus  a  growing  spirit 
of  reverence  and  admiration  for  Cauchy. 

Now,  some  one  may  ask:  "What  is  this  to  me?  Weierstrass' 
transcendent  theories  may  be  very  beautiful,  his  profound  crit- 
icism may  be  stimulating  to  the  specialist  in  mathematics,  but, 
even  if  I  knew  something  about  these  matters,  they  would  doubt- 
less profit  me  not  at  all."  In  fact,  the  non-mathematician  may 
reasonably  inquire  whether  the  usual  undergraduate  college 
courses  are  in  any  degree  affected  by  modem  mathematical  in- 
vestigations.    I  answer,  emphatically,  yes. 

Let  me  close  this  article  by  giving  one  or  two  exmples  of 
what  the  influence  of  Weierstrass  has  done,  —  this  man  who  in 
his  professor's  chair  at  Berlin  startled  the  world  by  his  brilliant 
work  in  higher  mathematics.  I  purposely  take  my  illustrations 
from  elementary  mathematics  as  taught  in  America. 

In  nearly  every  algebra  written  or  revised  within  the  last  five 
years  a  definition  "  of  multiplication  is  found  which,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  no  American  algebra  contained  ten  years  ago. 
The  definition  is  this:  **to  multiply  one  number  by  another  is  to 
do  to  the  multiplicand  what  was  done  to  i  to  get  the  multiplier.*' 
This  definition  does  what  no  previous  definition  had  ever  done, 
—  it  fully  explains  "  the  rule  of  signs:  The  product  of  two  num- 
bers having  like  signs  is  positive;  and  the  prodtut  of  two  numbers 
having  unlike  signs  is  negative. 

This  definition  is  due  to  Weierstrass,  and  our  American 
school  boys  have  been  directly  benefited  by  him.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  given.     It  was  Weierstrass  who  pointed  out 

*"  If  the  words  of  this  definition  are  not  given,  the  spirit  of  the  critical 
movement  is  manifest  in  what  is  given. 

"See  some  recent  Algebra— "Fischer  and  Schwatt*s  Higher  Algebra"  for 
example. 
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that  there  are  only  four  fundamental  mathematical  operations, 
namely:  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  finding, 
for  use  as  a  text-book,  an  American  calculus  that  gives  a  rigor- 
ous proof  of  Taylor's  Theorem ;  and  the  number  that  now  do  so 
can  perhaps  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But  the 
ice  is  broken,  and  we  shall  soon  find  other  text-book  writers 
wheeling  into  line.  However,  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
vices  and  devices  of  text-books.  It  is  certain  that  the  critical 
movement  is  already  doing  much  for  them. 

Samuel  M.  Barton. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


THE  IRISH  LITERARY  REVIVAL  AND  ITS  GAELIC 

WRITERS. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  American  writers  who  have  given  at- 
tention to  the  remarkable  intellectual  awakening  of  Ireland, 
should  fail  to  distinguish  between  its  two  literary  phcises  ;  the 
one  purely  Gaelic,  the  other,  Anglo-Celtic,  expressing  Irish 
thought  and  feeling  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language. 

The  simple  distinction,  clearly  drawn  in  Ireland,  is  yet  unfa- 
miliar to  the  majority  of  American  and  English  readers.  Those 
who  fail  to  realize  Ireland  as  a  separate  national  entity,  with  a 
heritage  of  language,  tradition,  and  mode  of  thought,  absolutely 
alien  to  that  of  England,  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  point  of 
view  of  the  modern  Gael,  who  holds  that  no  literature  has  claim 
to  be  considered  "Irish**  unless  it  be  written  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  recent  lectures  gave  literary  America 
glimpses  into  the  enchanted  realm  of  Celtic  tradition,  has  never 
claimed  the  title  "Standard-bearer  of  the  Gaelic  Revival" — a 
title  conferred  upon  him  by  enthusiastic  but  somewhat  uncom- 
prehending admirers,  from  New  York  to  California.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  said  plainly  that  he,  and  his  confreres  who  write 
only  in  English,  found  themselves  unable  to  create  a  national 
revival,  until  the  coming  of  this  newer  movement,  which  has 
swept  so  phenomenally  over  the  entire  country — a  movement 
for,  and  in,  the  native  Gaelic  language. 

If  any  one  man  may  be  called  the  "Standard-bearer"  of  this 
revival,  to  which  so  much  of  Ireland's  best  intellect  has  been 
devoted,  modem  Gaeldom  would  doubtless  vote  the  title  to  Mr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.,  the  "Craoibhin  Aoibhinn,"  President  of 
of  Gaelic  League  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  A  man 
of  scholarly  attainments  in  many  languages,  and  well  known  to 
English  readers  through  his  unique  and  interesting  "Literary 
History  of  Ireland,"  he  loves  best  to  write  in  his  native  Gaelic, 
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although  it  be  for  a  small  public,  and  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
upbuilding  of  his  country's  literature,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
own  people. 

It  was  a  gigantic  task  the  leaders  of  the  Gael  set  for  them- 
selves— a  task  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  any  but 
Irish  enthusiasts — the  revival  of  a  dying  language,  forgotten  by 
three-fourths  of  their  people ;  living  only  upon  the  lips  of  unlet- 
tered peasants  who  had  been  taught  to  despise  their  heritage  ;  a 
language  in  which  the  business  of  the  modem  world  was  not 
conducted,  in  which  the  thought  of  the  modem  world  was  not 
expressed ;  a  language  in  which  no  modern  literature,  except  the 
exquisite  folk-songs  of  the  peasants,  have  been  produced. 

The  native  tongue  of  Gaelic  Ireland,  with  its  treasures  of  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  literature,  was  ignominiously  dying,  as  the 
result  of  an  educational  system  framed  for  the  extinction  of  na- 
tional individuality ;  as  the  result  of  false  shame  engendered  by 
teaching  which  ignored  the  native  language  and  history ;  as  the 
result  of  emigration,  which  still  continues  to  depopulate  Irish- 
speaking  districts,  and  to  scatter  the  peasant — custodians  of 
Gaelic  lore  and  culture — to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth. 

A  few  attempts  to  save  the  language  had  been  made  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  organizations  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose had  published,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  of  the  mass  of 
poetry  and  historic  romance  in  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  and  a  few 
text-books  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  students  of  modern 
Irish.  These  efforts,  while  reaching  a  limited  class  of  philolo- 
gists, antiquarians  and  students,  failed  to  touch  the  mass  of  the 
Irish-speaking  population  in  the  West  and  South,  who,  finding 
education  accessible  only  through  the  English  language,  made 
every  effort  to  acquire  the  foreigner's  tongue,  and  were  rapidly 
discarding  their  native  Gaelic. 

Through  all  the  dreary  period  during  which  the  language  had 
been  penalized,  and  through  the  later  period  of  its  decadence 
under  the  influence  of  foreign  schools  and  foreign  fashions,  the 
race  of  Gaelic  scholars  and  writers  had  never  quite  faded  out 
To  a  few  of  these,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  patriot  as  well  as  of  scholar,  it  was  apparent  that  in  allowing 
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the  national  language  to  perish,  their  country  was  severing  the 
strongest  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  past ;  that  with  the  language 
would  go  the  heroic  traditions  and  ideals  that  had  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  through  centuries  of  suffering ;  that  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking Ireland  would  cease  to  realize  herself  as  an  indi- 
vidual among  nations,  and  sink  hopelessly  to  the  condition  of  a 
characterless  British  province.  From  the  little  text  that  has  be- 
come a  familiar  motto  in  Gaelic  Ireland,  "Tir  gan  teanga;  tir 
gan  anam"  (A  land  without  a  language  is  a  land  without  a  soul), 
they  began  to  preach  to  those  who,  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for 
political  independence,  were  ignoring  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
nation's  intellectual  independence. 

It  is  less  than  a  dozen  years  since  these  enthusiasts  organized 
the  Gaelic  League,  which,  more  than  any  other  influence,  is 
bringing  Ireland  to  the  self-knowledge  and  self-reliance  neces- 
saiy  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  League's  founders  had  been  Gaelic  speak- 
ers from  childhood.  They  were  obliged  to  learn,  as  foreigners, 
the  language  of  their  own  country,  before  clearing  the  gpround 
for  their  work  of  "making  Ireland  Irish." 

Their  efforts  in  the  beginning  were  directed  to  one  end ;  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  Irish  as  a  spoken  language.  At 
that  time  a  Gaelic  reading  public  was  practically  non-existent 
As  the  organization  grew,  and  its  possibilities  broadened,  "the 
study  and  publication  of  existing  Gaelic  literature,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  modern  literature  in  Irish"  became  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  League.  So  effective  has  been  its  work  along  this  line,  that 
at  present  a  greater  number  of  Gaelic  than  of  English  works  is 
annually  published  in  Dublin,  and  the  demand  for  good  Gaelic 
reading  matter  throughout  the  country  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Among  Irish  authors  and  scholars  who  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  modem  Gaelic  literature, 
none  has  been  more  prolific  than  the  Reverend  Patrick  Dinneen, 
a  versatile  prose  writer,  from  whose  pen  have  come  fiction  and 
drama,  essays  and  historical  studies,  in  quick  succession.  To 
his  work  as  a  creative  writer  he  adds  that  of  a  lexicographer. 
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having  compiled  the  Irish-English  dictionary  recentiy  published 
by  the  Irish  Texts  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  the  first  novel 
printed  in  modern  Gaelic,  his  *'Cermac  UaConaill/*  a  historical 
romance  of  the  Geraldine  rising  of  1579,  having  appeared  four 
years  ago.  He  has  written  several  plays  which  are  frequently 
acted,  and  are  especially  popular  in  Gaelic-speaking  Munster. 
An  unique  littie  book  is  his  "Cill  Aime,'*  descriptive  of  the  fa- 
mous lake  district  known  more  familiarly  by  its  anglicized  name, 
Killamey.  The  thousands  of  English-speaking  tourists  who 
yearly  visit  the  spot,  drawn  by  the  matchless  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery, know  littie  or  nothing  of  the  historic  and  literary  traditions 
which  make  it  a  shrine  for  the  Gael  familiar  with  his  country's 
l^^nguage  and  literature.  Near  these  lakes,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  flourished  a  group  of  poets  whose 
names  are  household  words  among  the  Gael.  Father  Dinneen, 
in  comparing  these  to  England's  'Make  poets,"  claims  a  still 
higher  place  in  Gaelic  literature  for  the  bards  of  Killamey  than 
is  held  in  English  literature  by  those  of  Windermere.  Not  the 
least  important  of  Father  Dinneen's  work  has  been  his  careful 
editing  and  critical  studies  of  some  of  these  poets — Aodhagan 
O  Rathaille,  Eoghan  Ruadh  O  Suilleabhain,  and  Pierce  Ferriter, 
whose  works  have  recentiy  been  published  respectively  by  the 
Irish  Texts  Society  and  the  Gaelic  League.  Many  of  these 
poems  were  preserved  orally,  having  been  sung  and  recited  by 
Munster  firesides  from  generation  to  generation ;  others  were 
found  in  manuscripts  owned  by  private  families  or  university  li- 
braries ;  the  majority  of  them  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  their  authors. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  also  given  much  time  to  the  collection 
and  editing  of  traditional  poetry.  His  "Love  Songs  of  Con- 
nacht,"  with  notes  and  translations,  give  English  readers  some 
idea  of  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the  originals,  although  the 
musical  quality  of  Gaelic  poetry,  with  its  peculiar  vowel  combi- 
nations^ is  lost  in  translation.  The  story  of  his  search  through 
by-ways  and  remote  comers  of  Connacht  for  the  songs  of  the 
¥i^andering  folk-poet  Raftery,  is  an  interesting  one.  Dr.  Hyde 
has  taken  this  blind  singer  as  the  leading  character  of  one  of 
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his  short  Gaelic  plays.  "The  Craoibhin's"  own  poems  have  all 
the  simple  charm  of  old  folk-songs.  From  boyhood  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  Gaelic  literature,  and  a  lover  of  the  Irish  poets,  he  feels 
their  spirit  thoroughly,  although  his  own  work  is  strongly  indi- 
vidual and  more  truly  national  in  tone  than  that  of  many  of  the 
older  singers.  His  national  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  determi- 
nation that  his  original  work  in  future  shall  be  Gaelic,  "for  if  I 
write  in  English,  the  credit  will  go,  not  to  my  mother,  Ireland, 
but  to  my  step-mother,  England." 

The  beginning  of  a  native  drama  is  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  revival,  for  plays  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  Gaelic  Ire- 
land. Of  those  thus  far  produced,  none  are  more  popular  than 
Dr.  Hyde's  several  little  comedies,  one  of  which,  "Casadh  an  t 
Sugain,"  was  the  first  Gaelic  play  ever  acted  in  a  Dublin  the- 
atre. Another  well-known  writer,  a  master  of  idiomatic  Irish 
prose,  whose  plays  are  favorites  with  Gaelic  audiences,  is  the 
Reverend  Peter  O'Leary.  Most  of  the  Irish  plays  are  founded 
on  characteristic  folk-tales,  although  some  historical  dramas  have 
also  been  produced. 

A  writer  of  strong  Irish  prose,  whose  best  work  has  been  his 
original  short  stories,  is  P.  J.  O'Shea.  He  is  generally  known 
by  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Conan  Mael,"  the  name  being  that 
of  a  member  of  the  Fianna,  an  ancient  military  order,  whose 
exploits  have  for  many  centuries  been  sung  by  Gaelic  poets. 
Another  writer  who  affects  the  name  of  one  of  these  pagan  he- 
roes, "Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,*'  is  Thomas  Hayes,  whose  recently 
published  story,  "An  Gioblachain,"  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
the  small  list  of  Irish  novels. 

Probably  the  most  gifted  among  Ireland's  younger  Gaelic 
poets  is  Tadhg  O  Donnchadha,  —  "Tema."  A  Munsterman,  of 
bardic  family,  he  inherits  the  traditions  of  the  southern  province, 
where  Gaelic  literature  was  preserved  when  elsewhere  its  pro- 
duction had  ceased.  It  has  been  said  that  of  all  the  Celtic 
countries  Brittany  alone  is  to-day  producing  any  truly  national 
poetry  in  the  vernacular,  but  the  songs  of  such  poets  as 
"Tema"  prove  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  He  is  the 
present  editor  of  the   Gaelic  Journal,   a  monthly   which  was 
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started  in  1882  by  the  League's  predecessor,  the  Gaelic  Union. 
Conducted  for  some  years  as  a  bi-lingual  journal  for  students,  it 
ia  1902  discarded  English  altogether  and  has  since  contained 
Gaelic  matter  only,  having,  under  Mr.  O  Donnchadha's  editor- 
ship, somewhat  altered  its  linguistic  and  critical  character  for 
that  of  a  general  literary  magazine.  Another  periodical  of 
similar  character  is  "Banba,"  edited  by  Seaghan  O  Ceallaigh,  a 
clever  writer  of  Irish  prose. 

Fainne  an  Lae,  the  weekly  journal  established  several  years 
ago  by  the  Gaelic  League,  was  later  incorporated  in  An  Claid- 
heamh  Soluis  (The  Sword  of  Light),  at  present  a  strenuous 
weekly  review  devoted  to  GaeHc  interests,  and  conducted,  for 
propagandist  purposes,  in  both  Irish  and  English.  The  general 
press  of  Ireland,  too,  has  been  captured  by  the  movement, 
for  whereas  a  decade  ago  practically  no  Gaelic  appeared  in  pa- 
pers or  magazines  other  than  the  League's  official  publications, 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  metropolitan  or  provincial  paper  of 
any  importance  which  does  not  regularly  devote  part  of  its 
space  to  a  Gaelic  department 

As  a  means  of  discovering  and  encouraging  literary  talent 
among  Gaelic  speakers,  and  of  preserving  national  traditions 
and  customs,  the  Oireachtas,  an  ancient  Irish  institution  similar 
to  the  Welsh  Eisteddfodd,  was  revived  by  the  League  in  1897. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  various  classes  of  original  literary  work 
in  Gaehcy  as  well  as  for  collections  of  folk-songs  and  stories,  pre- 
viously unpublished,  and  for  Gaelic  recitation,  oratory,  singing, 
and  national  dances.  On  the  list  of  literary  prize-winners  of  the 
first  Oireachtas  are  found  names  now  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
modem  Irish  prose  and  poetry.  The  Oireachtas  of  1897  lasted 
but  one  day.  Last  year  an  entire  week  was  occupied  with  its 
competitions,  adjudications,  and  evening  concerts,  at  which 
none  but  Gaelic  songs  were  heard.  Although  the  musical  side 
of  the  Oireachtas  has  been  greatly  developed,  its  chief  import- 
ance is  literary.  From  the  Gaelic  League  press  every  year  is- 
sues volumes  of  prize-winning  prose  and  poetry, — every  year 
new  writers  are  discovered,  and  traditional  songs  and  folk-tales 
of  other  centuries  are  unearthed. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  USE  OF  COMEDY  IN  TRAGEDY 

Throughout  the  history  of  Shakespearean  criticism,  but  espec- 
ially in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  critics  most  loyal  to 
what  Pope  calls  "the  model  of  the  Ancients'' *  have  lamented 
Shakespeare's  lack  of  taste  in  inserting  comedy  in  his  tragedies. 
They  admire  Shakespeare's  genius,  they  acknowledge  that  the 
comic  passages  **wou'd  be  good  anywhere  else,"  *  and  they  are 
forced  to  admit  that,  in  the  words  of  Nicholas  Rowe  (1709),  **the 
generality  of  our  audiences  seem  to  be  better  pleased  with  it 
[tragi-comedy]  than  with  exact  tragedy."  But,  says  Rowe, 
*'the  severer  Critiques  among  us  cannot  bear  it." '  **Grief  and 
Laughter,"  wrote  Charles  Gildon  (1710)  "are  so  very  incompat- 
ible that  to  join  these  two  .  .  .  wou'd  be  monstrous  .  . 
And  yet  this  Absurdity  ...  is  what  our  Shakespear  him- 
self has  frequently  been  guilty  of  .  .  .  for  want  of  a  thor- 
ough Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  the  Stage."*  Lewis  Theobald 
(1733)  "would  willingly  impute  it  to  the  Vice  of  his  [Shakes- 
peare's] 7iV«^j  .  .  .  \^\^  \}[i^ti  reigning  Barbarism^  ^  Dry- 
den,  indeed,  had  been  ardent  in  Shakespeare's  defense,  as  Thom- 
as Rhymer  had  been  abusive ;  but  few  dared  frankly  approve  un- 
til Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  1765,  "Mixing  comick  and  tragick 
scenes  .  .  .  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism 
.  .  .  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to 
nature.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rhymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away  .  .  . 
The  character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful,  and  the 
Grave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard  with  applause."  •    But 

^  Volt's  Preface  to  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (172$)  reprinted  in  Smith: 
Eighteenth  Century  Essays  (1903),  p.  51. 

*  Gildon:  Remarks  in  JVorks  of  Shakespeare  (1710),  Vol.  VII,  p.  404. 

*  Rowe:  Some  Account  of  the  Life,  etc.,  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  (1709) 
in  Smithy  p.  10. 

*  Gildon:  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,  in  Works  of 
Shakespear  (1710),  Vol.,  VII,  pp.  ix-x. 

*  Theobald:  Preface  to  Edition  of  Shakespear  (1733),  in  Smith,  p.  73. 
•Johnson:    Preface  to  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1765),  in  Smith,  pp.  118, 

119,  120,  121. 
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even  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  smoke  of  battle  had  not 
wholly  passed.  Coleridge^  and  Hazlitt'felt  bound  to  justify 
the  Fool  in '* King  Lear;"  Schlegel,  repeating  the  argument  of 
Dr.  Johnson,'  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  that  violations  of  the 
pseudo-classical  rules,  including  **the  contrast  of  sport  and  earn- 
est, .  .  .  are  not  mere  licenses  but  true  beauties  of  the  ro- 
mantic drama ;"  *'and  Ulrici  in  1830  could  still  say,  "Shakespeare 
has  always  (and  again  quite  recently)  been  reproached  .  .  . 
for  having  introduced  scenes  of  low  comedy  into  his  overpower- 
ing tragedies."  "  Nothing,  indeed,  could  show  more  clearly  the 
advance  of  critical  opinion  since  Ulrici  *s  day  than  the  fact  that 
Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  in  his  recent  book  ** Shakespearean 
Tragedy,"  can  discuss  Shakespeare's  use  of  comic  scenes" 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  controversy. 

The  long  continuance  of  this  dispute  makes  interesting  a  two- 
fold inquiry: — 

(i)  If  a  modem  critic,  adopting  for  a  moment  the  pseudo-clas- 
sical rule,"  were  to  condemn  all  comedy  in  tragedy,  in  what 
passages  in  Shakespeare  would  he  find  offense  ? 

(2)  Would  he  find  no  way  to  reconcile  these  passages  with  the 
canon  they  are  alleged  to  contravene  ? 

The  first  difficulty  is  one  of  definition.  Gildon,  for  example, 
discusses  under  the  head  of  * 'Tragedy"  all  the  plays  so  catalogued 
in  the  First  Folio,  together  with  **Troilus  and  Cressida"  which 
in  that  volume  is  left  unclassified."  Five  of  these,  however,  the 
modem  critiq^  must  reject.     **Titus  Andronicus,"  **Timon  of 

"  Coleridge:  Table  Talk  [Edition  of  Harper:  1835],  Vol.  II,  p.  106. 
»  Hazlitt  ColUcUd  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  260. 
•Schlegel:  Dramatic  Art  (Bohn)  pp.  370-71. 
» Ibid.:  p.  344. 

"  Uhici:  Shakesfere's  Dramatic  Art  (Bohn),  p.  366. 
"  Bradley:  Shakespearean  Tragedy  ( 1905),  p.  62. 

"  **  There  is  no  place  in  tragedy  for  anything  but  grave  and  serious  ac- 
tions."— Gildon:  Essay:  p.  xxx. 

"See  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Several  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies 
Contained  in  This  Volume "  in  Mr,  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies^  His- 
tinies  and  Tragedies,  Published  cucording  To  The  True  Originall  Copies. 
LtmeUm,    Printed  by  Jscuu  laggard,  and  Ed  Blount.    1623, 
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Athens,"  and  ''Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre"  are  Shakespere's  only 
in  part,  and  the  last  named,  together  with  "Cymbeline"  and 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  we  no  longer  count  as  tragedies.  The 
comic  passages  occurring  in  these  plays  Gildon,  of  course,  in- 
cluded among  the  "Errors"  "of  our  Poet;  but  we,  having  as- 
sumed the  modem  point  of  view,  may  confine  our  discussion  to 
the  eight  plays  admitted  to  be  both  tragic  and  Shakespearean, 
namely:  '* Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "J^li^s  Caesar,"  "Hamlet," 
"Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Antony  and  Cleopat- 
ra, ' '  and  '  *  Coriolanus.  * ' 

In  these  eight  plays,  the  comic  passages  may,  for  our  purpose, 
be  best  classified  according  to  their  effect  upon  the  modem  read- 
er or  audience: — 

(I)  Comic  passages  that  in  effect  are  comic ; 

(II)  Comic  passages  that,  through  contrast  with  their  tragic 
setting,  are,  in  effect,  tragic  or  pathetic ;  and 

(III)  Comic  passages  that,  by  relieving  the  tension,  contrib- 
ute to  the  tragic  effect  of  the  passages  that  follow. 

The  classification  of  any  particular  passage  will  vary  some- 
what with  the  mood  and  temperament  of  the  reader;  and  in 
many  instances,  moreover,  a  single  passage  will  fall  under  more 
than  one  class.  But  the  Cobbler  in  the  opening  scene  of  "Jul- 
ius Caesar"  affords  a  fairly  clear  example  of  the  comedy  that,  in 
effect,  is  merely  comic  (Class  I);  Mercutio's  dying  jest  in  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  (III,  i)  and  the  fooling  in  the  Mad  Scene  in 
"King  Lear"  (III,  6)  illustrate  the  comedy  that,  through  con- 
trast with  its  tragic  setting,  itself  becomes  tragic  in  effect  (Class 
II);  and  finally,  the  comedy  of  Osric's  part  in  "Hamlet" — 
without  which  the  audience,  already  over-wrought  by  the  trag- 
edy of  Ophelia's  burial,  would  be  less  sensitive  to  the  full  tragic 
import  of  the  catastrophe  that  follows  —  strengthens  the  tragic 
effect  indirectly  by  contributing  relief  (Class  III). 

Let  us  now  examine  these  eight  tragedies  in  order.  In  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  the  first  half  of  the  play  consists  of  a  few  pas- 
sionate love-scenes  in  a  setting  of  gayety.     The  "scenes  of  low 

"  Gildon:  Remarks:  p.  257;  p.  398. 
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tension"  (to  borrow  Professor  Bradley's  phrase")  are  largely  com- 
ic, with  the  Nurse  and  Peter  and  Mercutio  in  leading  parts.  All 
this  must  be  accounted  mirth  for  mirth's  sake  (Class  I);  for  not 
until  the  scene  of  the  duels  does  the  play  become  tragic.  From 
that  pointy  however,  the  comic  element  ceases  —  with  two  excep- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is  an  example  of  the  mirth  that,  by 
contrast,  heightens  the  tragic  effect  (Class  II)  —  Mercutio's 
jests  before  the  duel  and  his  dying  breath. 

Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man    .    .    . 
A  plague  o*  both  your  Houses! 

The  second,  however,  belongs  distinctly  to  Class  I;  it  is  com- 
edy that  is  comic  in  effect,  and,  as  such,  most  unseasonable.  At 
the  end  of  Act  IV,  just  after  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  death 
of  Juliet,  Peter  the  Clown  has  a  long  jesting  conversation  with 
the  muiscians.  This  may  be  an  attempt  at  a  "scene  of  low  ten- 
sion." Such  relief  is  needed  at  this  point  after  the  excitement 
of  the  fourth  act ;  and,  even  in  a  tragic  setting,  comedy  is  one 
method  of  obtaining  this  relief.  But  if  this  was  the  purpose,  the 
result  is  inartistic.  The  jesting  does  not  relieve;  it  merely  jars. 
It  seems  to  exist  solely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Elizabethan 
audience,  or  of  the  Clown  himself,  for  more  fooling.  Perhaps, 
in  Shakespeare's  mind,  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  play  but  rather 
an  independent  interlude.  It  is,  however,  the  only  instance,  in 
these  eight  plays,  where  comedy  that  does  not  aid  the  tragic 
efifect  intrudes  after  the  tragedy  is  under  way. 

The  next  play,  * 'Julius  Caesar,"  is  relatively  barren  of  comedy. 
It  has,  indeed,  "scenes  of  low  tension;"  but  these  for  the  most 
part,  as  Caesar's  greeting  to  "Antony,  that  revels  long  o* 
nights"  or  the  kindness  of  Brutus  to  his  sleeping  page,  are  light 
rather  than  comic.  Perhaps  blunt  Casca  contains  comic  possi- 
bilities; so,  perhaps,  does  the  scene  in  which  Cinna  the  Poet  is 
mobbed  for  his  bad  verses.  But  to  me  the  only  inevitably  comic 
passage  is  the  quibbling  between  the  Cobbler  and  the  Tribunes. 
This,  like  the  jesting  of  Samson  and  Gregory  in  "Romeo  and 

'*  Bradley.  Shakespearean  Tragedy:  p.  48. 
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Juliet,"  serves  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  audience  in  the  open- 
ing scene.  Both  passages  belong  to  Class  I:  comedy  of  comic 
effect. 

In  ''Hamlet,"  however,  the  use  of  comedy  is  more  conspicu- 
ous. Polonius,  to  whom  "brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  often 
causes  a  sad  smile  himself  or  occasions  some  quick  thrust  from 
Hamlet.  These  comic  passages  contribute  to  the  tragic  effect — 
sometimes  only  as  comic  relief  (Class  III),  but  more  often  as 
themselves  of  tragic  effect  (Class  II).  Such  for  example,  are 
the  lines  in  Act  II,  Scene  2: — 

Polonius:    My  honorable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 
Hamlet:    You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything  that  I  will  more  will- 
ingly part  withal; — except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

And  there  is  decided  grimness  in  the  mad  jest  of  Hamlet  to  the 
King  (IV,  3):- 

Where  is  Polonius  ? 

At  supper    ...    a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 

More  important,  however,  are  the  comic  scenes  which  Garrick 
eliminated  when  he  produced  the  play  in  1772  ^' —  the  scenes  con- 
taining the  Grave-diggers  and  Osric.  The  latter  character,  en- 
tering between  the  funeral  of  Ophelia  and  the  final  slaughter, 
relieves  the  nervous  tension  of  the  audience  and  so  makes  possi- 
ble a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  tragedy  of  the  closing  scene 
(Class  III).  The  Grave-diggers,  however,  not  only  give  similar 
relief  between  the  drowning  of  Ophelia  and  her  burial  (Class  III), 
but  also,  by  their  mirth  at  such  a  time  and  place,  contribute  the 
last  needed  touch  of  pathos  (Class  II).  "The  Grave-diggers* 
scene,"  says  Lowell,  **always  impresses  me  as  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  whole  tragedy.  .  .  .  All  we  remember  of 
Ophelia  reacts  upon  us  with  tenfold  force,  and  we  recoil  from 
our  amusement  at  the  ghastly  drollery  of  the  two  delvers  with 
a  shock  of  horror.  That  the  unconscious  Hamlet  should  stumble 
on  this  grave  of  all  others,  that  it  should  be  here  that  he  should 

"Lounsbury:  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist :  p.  166. 
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pause  to  muse  humorously  on  death  and  decay  —  all  this  prepares 
us  for  the  revulsion  of  passion  in  the  next  scene,  and  for  the 
frantic  confession, 

'  I  loved  Ophelia:  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum  t ' " 

In  "Othello,"  for  the  first  time  since  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
we  find  in  the  first  half  of  the  play  several  comic  passages  in  a 
setting  not  necessarily  tragic.  lago's  jesting  with  Desdemona 
on  her  arrival  at  Cyprus  (II,  i),  the  humorous  aspect  —  if  there 
be  one  —  of  Cassio's  drunkenness  (II  3,),  and  the  jesting  of  the 
clown  as  he  dismisses  the  musicians  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
act  —  all  these  come  before  the  tragedy  proper  has  begun,  and 
will  seem  comic  or  pathetic  according  to  the  reader's  conscious- 
ness of  the  impending  tragedy.  In  the  second  half  of  the  play, 
unless  one  can  smile  at  the  unconscious  irony  of  Emilia  (IV,  2), 
the  only  comic  scene  is  the  jesting  between  Desdemona  and  the 
Gown  (III,  4).  This  dialogue  comes  immediately  between  the 
passage  in  which  lago  has  roused  the  fury  of  Othello  and  that  in 
which  the  Moor  demands  his  handkerchief  of  Desdemona.  It 
maybe  classed,  therefore,  with  the  Osric  scene  in  "Hamlet,"  as 
existing  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension  of  the  audience  (Class 
III);  but  its  more  important  purpose  is  to  heighten  the  pathos 
by  contrasting  the  innocent  happiness  of  Desdemona  with  the 
jealous  passion  of  her  lord  (Class  II).  The  last  two  acts  con- 
tain nothing  that  is  broadly  comic.  In  "King  Lear"  and  in 
"Macbeth"  the  use  of  comedy  is  similar  to  that  in  "Hamlet," 
already  fully  discussed.  In  each,  the  tragic  struggle  begins  early 
in  the  play;  and  in  each  the  comedy  exists,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  relieve,  and  more  often  to  heighten,  the  tragic  effect 
(Classes  III  and  II).  In  "King  Lear,"  Edgar  and  the  Fool  and 
Kent  may  have  seemed  laughable  to  an  Elizabethan  audience;  but 
to  a  modem  reader  or  auditor  the  effect  is  tragic  or  pathetic.  In 
"Macbeth"  the  comedy  is  confined  practically  to  two  passages. 

"Lowell:  Shakespeare  Once  More,  in  Works  [Riverside  Edition]  Vol. 
HI.  p.  73 1  P-74. 
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One,  the  Porter-scene,  which  falls  just  between  the  "knocking 
at  the  gate"  and  the  discovery  of  Duncan's  murder,  heightens 
the  horror  (Class  II)  far  more  than  it  relieves.  The  other,  the 
playful  dialogue  between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  child,  may  give 
momentary  relief  from  the  tension  of  the  cauldron  scene  (Class 
III);  but  to  the  reader,  who  knows  that  the  murderers  are  at 
the  door,  this  charming  prattle  is,  in  effect,  most  piteous.  Even 
more  than  the  scene  between  Desdemona  and  the  Clown,  it  must 
be  accounted  tragic  in  effect  (Class  II).  In  **Macbeth,"  as  in 
''King  Lear,"  there  is  no  comedy  that  is  comic. 

''Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  however,  is  a  return  to  the  type  of 
"Othello"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet:"  the  type,  namely,  in  which 
the  tragic  issue  of  the  struggle  is  not  inevitable  until  the  middle 
of  the  play.  In  its  first  half,  therefore,  we  find  the  teasing  witch- 
eries of  Cleopatra,  the  merriment  of  her  women,  and  the  jesting 
of  Enobarbus;  but  this  mere  mirth  for  mirth's  sake  (Class  I)  oc- 
curs before  Antony,  in  his  infatuation  for  his  "serpent  of  old 
Nile,"  has  thrown  defiance  to  Octavius.  From  the  moment 
that  Antony  abandons  Caesar's  sister,  reconciliation  is  impos- 
sible. The  death-struggle  follows,  and  Antony's  love  for  Cleo- 
patra works  his  destruction.  The  tragedy,  evident  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  flight  at  Actium,  is  uninterrupted.  Not  until  the 
final  scene  does  comedy  reappear,  and  then  with  tragic  effect : 
the  passage,  namely,  in  which  the  Clown  brings  to  the  captive 
queen  an  asp,  a  "worm" — and  wishes  her  "joy." 

One  comic  passage  in  this  play  demands  separate  considera- 
tion, namely,  the  carousal  of  the  triumvirs  upon  Pompey's  gal- 
ley (II,  7).  Here  the  mirth  is  of  the  maddest ;  but  what  rivets 
our  attention  is  the  possibility  that  Menas  will  cut  the  cable, 
murder  the  triumvirs,  and  make  young  Pompey  master  of  the 
world.  In  such  a  setting,  the  effect  of  the  comedy  is  far  from 
comic,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  tragic.  It  does  not  even  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  audience.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  the  ten- 
sion. Perhaps  for  this  passage  we  must  invent  a  fourth  class: 
comedy  that  heightens,  not  the  tragedy,  but  the  nervous  excite- 
ment of  the  scene. 

Only  one  play  now  remains  to  be  considered:  "Coriolanus." 
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This  differs  from  the  other  tragedies  in  that  the  struggle  that 
makes  it  tragic  —  the  spiritual  conflict  between  the  hero's  pride 
and  his  duty  to  country,  mother,  and  wife  —  does  not  become 
openly  inevitable  until  the  final  act.  The  conflict  between  Co- 
riolanus  and  the  rabble  is  not  tragic.  Even  when  threatened 
with  exile,  he  retorts  undaunted. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  1    .    .    I  banish  you    .    . 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere ; 

and  he  departs  only  to  reappear  victorious.  Nor  is  the  conflict 
between  him  and  the  Volscian  general  tragic.  Aufidius,  although 
at  last  his  murderer,  is  at  no  time  large  enough  to  be  party  to  a 
tragic  struggle.  These  two  minor  conflicts  are  but  a  disguise 
for  four  acts  that  might  almost  be  called  expositional,  acts  that 
serve  primarily  to  make  clear  the  hero's  character  and  to  create 
the  conditions  of  the  major  conflict.  This,  the  real  tragic  strug- 
gle, is  first  brought  home  to  the  hero  when,  in  Act  V,  scene  2, 
he  replies  sadly  to  Menenius : 

Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not    .    .    . 
.    .    .    Therefore,  be  gone. 

Willingly  he  would  evade  the  issue;  but  at  the  sight  of  Virgilia 
and  Volumnia  (V.  3)  his  contending  passions  clinch.  From  that 
instant,  either  altemtive  must  be 

....    most  mortal  to  him. 

This,  then,  is  the  struggle  that  makes  "Coriolanus"  a  tragedy; 
and  its  postponement  to  the  final  act  permits,  in  the  scenes  of 
low  tension,  a  larger  amount  of  mirth  for  mirth's  sake  (Class  I) 
than  we  would  otherwise  expect.  These  passages  occur  in  the 
speeches  of  the  citizens  and  of  Menenius  in  the  first  two  acts, 
and  in  the  conversation  of  Coriolanus  himself  and  of  the  servants, 
in  Act  IV,  scene  5.  The  latter  passage,  in  view  of  its  position 
in  the  play  (compare  the  Grave-diggers  in  "Hamlet")  would  fall 
usually  under  Classes  II  and  III.  But  in  "Coriolanus"  the 
scenes  that  immediately  follow  and  precede  contain  no  tragedy ; 
and  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  either  to  heighten  or  to  relieve. 
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Both  in  purpose  and  in  efiEect,  the  passage  is  merely  comic 
(Class  I).  In  the  fifth  act,  however,  the  tone  is  changed.  The 
discomfiture  of  old  Menenius  by  the  sentries  is  decidedly  pa- 
thetic (Class  II);  and  although  ''in  the  very  middle  of  the  su- 
preme scene  between  the  hero,  Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  little 
Marcus,"  to  quote  from  Professor  Bradley,  "makes  us  burst  out 
laughing,"  yet  our  laughter  is  so  akin  to  tears  that  the  passage 
must  be  classed  as  tragic  in  efiEect  (Class  II). 

The  foregoing  discussion,  while  pointing  out  the  more  evident 
instances  in  which  Shakespeare,  by  using  comedy  in  tragedy, 
violated  the  pseudo-classical  canon,  has  also,  I  hope,  suggested 
a  ground  of  reconciliation.  In  several  of  these  tragedies,  a  fatal 
termination  is  not  at  first  inevitable:  many  comic  passages, 
therefore,  stand  in  a  setting  no  more  tragic  than  do  the  comic 
passages  of  a  romantic  comedy  —  for  example,  "Twelfth  Night. " 
On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  that  would  be  merely  amus- 
ing if  separated  from  their  context,  are  in  effect  tragic,  if  exam- 
ined in  relation  to  their  setting.  If,  then,  we  re-interpret  the 
pseudo-classical  canon;  if  we  limit  the  word  "comedy"  to  that 
which  is  comic  in  effect  as  well  as  in  itself,  and  exclude  from 
"tragedy"  those  early  scenes  or  acts  before  the  tragic  ending 
has  become  inevitable:  if  in  this  sense  we  take  the  phrase  "com- 
edy in  tragedy,"  then,  in  all  these  eight  tragedies,  Shakespeare 
has  used  comedy  in  tragedy  but  once.  Even  this  instance,  the 
interlude  after  the  supposed  death  of  Juliet,  is  not  necessarily 
an  exception;  for,  since  this  play  is  not  only  the  earliest  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  but  also  among  the  earliest  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  we  may,  if  we  prefer,  call  this  passage  an  amateur- 
ish attempt  to  heighten  tragedy  by  comic  relief.  But,  with  this 
possible  exception,  every  comic  passage  either  comes  early  in 
the  play  where  it  is  not  "in  tragedy" — for  example,  Mercutio's 
mockery  of  the  Nurse  (II,  4)  —  or  else  —  like  the  Grave-diggers 
in  "Hamlet,"  the  Porter  and  Lady  Macduff's  child  in  "Mac- 
beth," the  Fool  in  "King  Lear,"  and  the  passage  in  which  the 
simple  country-man  wishes  Cleopatra  "all  joy  of  the  worm'* — 
the  comic  passage  is  tragic  or  pathetic  in  effect,  and  consequent- 
ly, by  our  definition,  is  no  longer  "comedy."       In  the  real 
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Shakespearean  tragedies,  therefore  —  as  distinguished  from 
"Titus  Andronicus,"  "Timon,"  "Pericles,"  "Cymbeline/*  and 
"Troilus  and  Cressida" — only  once  at  most  does  Shakespeare 
really  violate  the  pseudo-classical  canon  that  forbids  comedy  in 
tragedy.  If  this  be  so,  let  no  one  wonder  that  the  old  quarrel 
between  romanticist  and  pseudo-classicist  is  dead.  Their  quar- 
rel was  one  of  names,  not  of  realities. 

Arthur  Huntington  Nason. 
New  York  University. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  as  to  why  and  how.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  changes  in  the  life  and  environment  of  a 
people  work  corresponding  changes  in  their  ideals,  and  that  the 
so-called  •'movements"  in  literature  are  but  the  expression  of 
these  changed  ideals,  and  are  evidences  of  an  active  interest  in 
national  life.  When  the  labored  epics  of  the  meistersingers  and 
the  absurd  extravagances  of  the  minnesingers  ceased  to  satisfy 
the  public  desire,  the  volkslied  2irosQ  and  took  their  place.  Why 
the  new  literature  was  the  popular  song  and  not  some  other  form 
of  expression  lies  just  in  this:  that  the  same  impulse  that  oper- 
ated on  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  to  desire  this  form  of  litera- 
ture, operated  likewise  on  the  hearts  of  the  singers  to  produce 
it.  It  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  time,  was  a  form  through 
which  the  people  could  express  their  ideals.  The  rise  of  the 
volkslied  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  return  to  nature,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  deep  feeling  of  national  pride.  The  singers, 
usually  a  simple,  sturdy,  uncultivated  folk,  for  the  most  part, 
doubtless,  unable  to  read  or  write,  but  not  ignorant,  caught  ea- 
gerly at  the  traditions  of  their  fatherland  and  turned  every  heroic 
exploit  and  every  deed  of  national  glory  into  a  song  or  a  ballad. 
These  were  sung  on  all  occasions,  were  soon  caught  up  by  the 
rabble  and  passed  on  from  lip  to  lip.  Everyone  exercised  abso- 
lute freedom  in  changing  them  to  suit  his  own  whim ;  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  songs  have  come  to  us  shaped  and  molded  by 
many  hands,  as  a  pebble  is  smoothed  and  rounded  by  the  cease- 
less action  of  the  natural  forces. 

So,  in  point  of  time,  the  volkslied  succeeded  the  meistersong. 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  meistersingers  already 
felt  their  influence  waning  before  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  the  common  singers,  whom  they  naturally  despised.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  one  of  them  wrote,  "There  lives  no  peasant 
ever  so  common,  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  singer."  It  was 
precisely  these  common  peasants  who  pretended  to  be  singers 
that  raised  that  mighty  chorus  of  song  throughout  Germany  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  marked 
a  new  era  in  German  literature,  and  established  their  empire  of 
melody  upon  the  wreck  of  that  of  the  masters.  They  not  only 
succeeded  the  meistersingers  but  they  also  used  the  same  free- 
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dom  with  them  that  they  did  with  one  another,  and  appropriated 
whatever  of  their  materials  suited  their  purpose.  Plucking  the 
kernel  of  truth  and  beauty  from  their  ponderous  and  laboriously 
wrought  epics,  these  popular  singers  would  coin  it  into  a  gem 
which  is  to-day  among  our  literary  treasures,  while  the  stately 
but  lifeless  original  has  long  since  mouldered  back  into  the  dust 
of  oblivion.  Or,  they  would  rework  the  meistersong  as  a  whole; 
simplify,  condense  and  enliven  it,  but  retain  the  story,  giving  it 
a  new  life,  pungency  and  force.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  old 
tales  and  traditions,  as  also  facts  of  history  and  personal  expe- 
riences, were  worked  into  new  forms,  polished,  condensed  and 
perfected  by  common  usage  and  common  consent,  until  they  took 
fixed  form  in  some  fliegendes  Blatt  or  trickled  into  the  note- 
book of  some  curio-collector  from  the  lips  of  the  singer. 

I  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  some 
great  poet  of  modem  times  has  given  such  perfect  expression  to 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind  that  his  poem  has  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  become  a  folksong.  Of  such  are  Goethe's  Roselein 
aufder  Heide^  some  of  Uhland's  drinking-songs,  and  the  like, 
but  these  are  the  exception.  The  typical  folksong  is  the  product 
of  many  hands  wrought  into  shape  through  long  years  of  com- 
mon usage,  and  expresses  the  common  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  a  race. 

As  might  be  expected  the  folksong  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Everything,  seemingly,  that  was  of  interest  to  a  live- 
ly, joy-loving,  but,  at  the  same  time,  earnest  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, found  expression  in  their  poetry.  Hence  we  meet  with  the 
love-song,  joyful  and  sad,  the  patriotic  ballad,  the  elegy,  the  part- 
ing song,  the  drinking-song,  songs  of  praise  and  censure,  the  rid- 
dle, the  fable,  the  jest  and  many  more.  The  important  place  filled 
by  the  popular  song  in  the  social  life  of  the  mediaeval  Germans 
made  it  impossible  for  any  important  phase  of  their  social  insti- 
tuti(Hi  to  escape  celebration  in  song.  When  the  common  singers 
supplanted  the  poets  at  the  courts  of  the  princes,  they  not  only 
delighted  their  audiences  by  singing  their  songs,  but  they  also 
accompanied  them  on  the  instrument.  They  played  and  sang  at 
dances,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  dispensers  of  general  en- 
tertaiimient;  they  gave  exhibitions  in  which  responsive  and  cho- 
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ric  singing  were  the  chief  features,  and  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  opera;  they  furnished  entertainment  at  ban- 
quets of  nobles ;  they  played  and  sang  on  the  village  green,  while 
heavy-footed  peasants  danced  to  their  music;  they  bewailed  the 
sorrows  of  the  heart-broken  lover;  they  propounded  riddles  and 
cracked  jokes  to  the  admiration  if  not  amazement  of  the  gaping 
crowds. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  or  even  to  understand  this 
literature  without  a  study  of  the  poems  themselves.  Let  us  look, 
then,  somewhat  in  detail  at  a  few  types  of  the  poems,  making 
such  extracts  as  may  seem  helpful  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate 
of  their  worth;  being  fully  aware  at  the  same  time  of  how  inad- 
equate any  portrayal  of  their  merits  must  be  which  can  be  com- 
passed within  the  limits  of  a  short  article, 

A  merit  which  many  of  the  songs  have  in  common,  and  which 
in  many  instances  is  really  remarkable  is  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  first  line  or  stanza,  which  frequently  flashes  a  whole  land- 
scape before  our  vision.     Take  as  an  instance  this  line: 

Es  stehl  em  Lind  m  dicscm  Thai, 

Here  the  vista  of  an  entire  valley  comes  into  view,  with  its  sil- 
very stream  threading  the  landscape,  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on 
the  meadow,  and  the  great  linden^  with  which  some  memorable 
deed  is  associated,  conspicuously  in  the  foreground. 

This  feeling  for  nature  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  volkslied.  The  singers  seem  to  have 
passed  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  in  first-hand  contact  with 
nature  in  her  various  moods.  Their  perceptions  were  keen  and 
accurate,  their  sympathies  strong  and  their  impulses  generous. 
National  forces  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  their  spir- 
its. And  unsophisticated  as  they  were,  they  gave  expression  to 
their  own  better  selves,  tuned  in  a  manner  to  the  key  of  nature's 
mood  with  which  they  were  surrounded*  After  a  long  German 
winter  how  their  elastic  natures  recoiled  at  the  approach  of 
spring-time,  and  with  what  hearty  appreciation  would  ihey  sing: 

Der  TriJbe  Winler  ist  \'orbd, 
Die  Kraaisch  wiederkehren, 
Nun  reget  sich  der  Vogelschrei, 
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Die  Nester  sich  vennehren ; 

Laub  algemach 

Nun  schleicht  am  Tag, 

Die  Blumlein  sich  nun  melden, 

Wie  Schlanglein  krum, 

Gehen  lachelnd  um 

Die  Bachlein  kuhl  im  Walden. 

The  same  hearty  appreciation  that  is  here  expressed  appears 
also  in  the  love  songs.  Naturally  some  phase  of  love  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  popular  poetry;  and  we  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  how  the  theme  is  varied.  The  poems  deal  with  seemingly 
every  phase  of  the  tender  passion  experienced  by  the  mediaeval 
Germans,  and  what  phase,  indeed,  did  they  not  experience? 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  love 
songs  in  two  groups:  those  which  celebrate  the  sincerity,  the 
fidelity,  the  sacredness  of  love,  and  those  which  do  not.  Among 
the  former  are  some  of  unusual  tenderness  and  beauty,  and  for 
the  time  that  produced  them,  of  unexpected  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  sentiment.  They  reflect  a  beautiful  and  wholesome  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  reverence  they  of ttimes  evince  for  the  home, 
and  the  insight  they  give  into  domestic  felicity  and  conjugal  fi- 
delity, while  without  "thrones  totter  and  empires  fall,'*  show 
the  source  of  at  least  one  steadying  influence  during  the  troub- 
lous times  of  the  middle  ages. 

What  a  staying  power  must  have  accompanied  the  young  man 
to  the  wars  in  defence  of  his  fatherland,  who  could  take  leave  of 
his  home  with  these  words: 

Nun  leb'  wohl,  du  kleine  Gasse, 

Nun  ade,  du  stilles  Dach ! 
Vater,  Mutter  sah^n  mir  traurig; 

Und  die  Liebste  sah  mir  nach. 

Not  only  does  he  go  attended  by  a  father's  blessing  and  a  moth- 
er's sorrowing  love,  but  also  the  tender  farewell  of  his  betrothed, 
whose  lingering  gaze  follows  him  into  the  distance,  is  a  story 
which  supports  him  in  many  a  sad  hour.  Yes,  the  very  home 
itself,  the  humble  cottage  and  the  narrow  street  in  which  he 
played  as  a  boy,  all  these  are  precious  to  him.  Such  a  respect 
for  home  and  loved  ones  reflects  a  healthy  inner  life,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  people  who  could  express  it  in  their  literature. 
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The  feeling  of  sadness  so  prominent  here  arises  of  course  from 
the  distress  of  separation,  and  is  only  incidental.  While  the 
feeling  of  these  songs  is  always  sincere,  frequently  serious,  and 
sometimes  sad,  it  is  also  at  times  distinctly  jovial.  Occasional- 
ly, too,  the  singer  will  take  us  into  his  confidence,  as  it  were, 
and  reveal  to  us  the  more  tender  and  luscious  phases  of  his  inno- 
cent love  experiences,  as  in  this  stanza: 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  wie  es  so  geschah, 

Seit  lange  kuss  ich  sie. 
Ich  bitte  nicht,  sie  sagt  nicht  (Ja," 

Doch  sagt  sie  ^nein  **  auch  nie. 
Wenn  Lippe  gem  auf  Lippe  ruht, 
Wir  hindren's  nicht,  es  dunkt  uns  gut 

Es  ist  nur  so  der  Lauf  der  Welt 

The  second  class  of  love  songs  vary  considerably  in  poetic 
merit,  and  perhaps  never  reach  so  high  a  plain  of  excellence  as 
some  of  the  former,  while  their  average  merit  is  certainly  far 
lower.  They  are  usually  sprightly  and  clever,  but  are  too  often 
wanting  in  sincerity  and  in  true  emotion.  They  tickle  the  fancy, 
but  do  not  stir  the  soul.  Not  infrequently  they  descend  to  mere 
drivel  and  word-mongery.  They  strive  too  assiduously  after  the 
sensational,  not  to  say  the  sensual,  and  frequently  squander  the 
poetic  possibilities  that  the  theme  suggests.  To  illustrate  their 
tone  and  something  of  their  poetic  quality,  I  may  quote  two 
stanzas  of  a  poem,  as  follows: 

Es  hatte  ein  Bauer  ein  schones  Weib, 
Die  blieb  so  geme  zu  Haus, 
Sie  bat  oft  ihren  lieben  Mann, 
£r  sollte  doch  fahren  ins  Heu, 
Er  sollte  doch  fahren  ins  Heu. 

Da  kommt  geschlichen  ein  Reitersknecht 

Zum  jungen  Weibe  hinein, 

Und  sie  umpfanget  gar  freundlich  ihn, 

Gab  straks  ihren  Willen  darein. 

"  Mein  Mann  ist  gefahren  ins  Heu, 

Mein  Mann  ist  gefahren  ins  Heu.'' 

This  may  not  represent  the  average  poetic  merit  of  these  songs, 
but  on  the  whole,  we  may  take  it  as  a  sample  of  their  prevailing 
tone  and  quality,  and  not  go  far  wrong. 
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These  poems  picture  a  very  different  social  order  from  that  of 
the  former  class.  They  take  their  cue  from  the  minnesang  and 
reflect  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  the  representative  volkslied. 
The  tone  is  that  of  the  minnesang  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  repetition  points  to  an  age  of  poetic  decadence.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  too,  the  subject  matter  is  taken  directly  from  the 
minnesang^  in  which  the  faithless  wife  furnishes  a  constantly  re- 
curring theme.  Unlike  the  popular  poets  the  minnesingers,  as 
also  the  meistersingers,  celebrated  as  a  rule  the  loves  and  court- 
ships of  married  people.  It  was  the  volkslied  that  first  intro- 
duced the  maiden  as  a  staple  character  in  German  literature. 
She  was  variously  represented,  often  as  coquettish,  quarrelsome, 
or  unfaithful.  The  tender  charm  of  maidenly  modesty  and 
sweetness  is  not  often  met  with,  although  there  are  occasional 
notable  examples  of  it.  Often,  when  she  is  not  represented  as 
actually  coarse  or  vulgar,  she  is  at  least  made  a  jest  of  or  turned 
to  ridicule.  Das  Wiedersehen  am  Brunnen^  Ulrich  und  Aenn- 
chen^  Gruss  vom  Feme  and  the  like  illustrate  the  different  de- 
grees of  this.     Further  illustrations  are  unnecessary. 

Amidst  this  chorus  of  love  songs,  joyful,  pathetic  and  frivo- 
lous, is  heard  also  the  voice  of  protest.  It  is  usually  raised 
against  some  custom,  social  or  ecclesiastical,  and  the  thought 
frequently  has  a  surprisingly  modem  tone.  When  the  young 
lady  about  to  be  placed  in  a  nunnery  against  her  will  exclaims, 

Gott  geb  ihm  ein  verdorben  Jahr, 
Der  mich  macht  zu  einer  Nonnen ; 

or  when  the  young  lover,  who  is  rejected  by  stern  parents  be- 
cause of  his  inferior  social  rank,  cries, 

Ach  Elslein,  liebstes  Elslein,  wic  gern  war  ich  bei  dir ; 
So  fliessen  xwei  tiefe  Wasser  wohl  zwischen  mir  und  dir, 

—  the  two  waters  being  the  real  ocean  and  the  difference  in  the 
social  rank  of  the  lovers  —  when  we  hear  these  voices  ringing  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  we  are  reminded  of  the  spir- 
it of  our  own  time  which  declares  for  individual  liberty  and  per- 
sonal worth.  Protest  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  a  dominant 
tcme  in  the  popular  song.  As  a  rule  the  volkslied  reflects  a  large 
degree  of  ccmtentment  and  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions 
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of  life.    The  minstrels  found  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
they  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  them  with  a  hearty  zest. 

Even  in  adverse  circumstances,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the 
songs,  these  wandering  singers  retained  their  equanimity  and 
good  humor.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  wanderer's 
songs,  which  picture  the  various  joys  and  distresses  of  the  trav- 
eller. Arising  in  days  when  the  influence  of  the  universities  was 
already  beginning  to  be  felt  among  the  masses,  and  when  not  in- 
frequently students  from  the  great  seats  of  learning  would  min- 
gle with  the  strolling  minstrels  along  the  highways,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that,  despite  a  taint  of  academic  flavor,  the 
wanderlieder  are  among  the  most  picturesque  and  sunny  in  the 
whole  realm  of  popular  poetry.  Not  that  they  are  always  jovial 
in  tone,  far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note  of  sadness  is  rather 
to  be  expected.  It  is  not  complaint,  however,  but  a  feeling  of 
resignation,  accompanied  by  a  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  A  few  stanzas  will  illustrate 
this  prevailing  tone  and  quality: 

Ein  Straussel  am  Hut,  den  Stab  in  der  Hand, 
Zicht  einsam  der  Wandrer  vom  Lande  zu  Land. 
£r  sieht  manche  Stadte,  er  sieht  manchen  Ort, 
Doch  fort  muss  er  wieder,  muss  weiter  fort. 

Vicle  Blumen  am  Wege,  die  sieht  er  da  steh*n, 
Der  Wandrer  muss  leider  vorubergeh*n. 
Sie  duften  so  herrlich,  sie  duften  so  schon ! 
Doch  fort  muss  er  wieder,  muss  weiter  zieh*n. 

Ein  niedliches  Madchen,  das  redet  ihm  an : 
"  Sei  freundlich  wilkommen,  du  Wanderersmann ! " 
Sie  sieht  ihm  ins  Auge,  er  druckt  ihr  die  Hand ; 
Doch  fort  muss  er  wieder  in  ein  anderes  Land. 

The  same  undertone  of  melancholy  that  is  so  prominent  here 
is  found  even  in  the  drinking-songs.  In  fact  no  class  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  entirely  free  from  it,  as  it  reflects  a  natural 
quality  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  That  same  earnest  nature  that 
produced  an  iron  chancellor  who  could  forge  an  empire  out  of 
seeming  chaos ;  the  same  earnest  purpose  that  could  collect  the 
scattered  remnants  of  an  exhausted  people  and  in  a  few  decades 
weld  them  into  the  most  compact  governmental  organization  on 
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the  globe ;  the  same  eager  disposition  to  search  after  truth  which 
has  set  an  example  to  the  world  for  scholarship  and  investiga- 
tion; this  same  earnest,  serious  nature,  I  repeat,  could  not  for- 
get itself  even  in  its  drinking  songs. 

It  was  also  the  same  quality  of  mind  and  nature  that  has  al- 
ways made  the  German  a  patriot.  The  man  who  takes  the 
world  seriously  will  be  apt  to  have  a  serious  interest  in  whatever 
he  does.  Life  will  become  a  serious  business  with  him,  and  the 
maintenance  of  home  and  fatherland  a  serious  duty.  The  Teu- 
tonic nature  is  too  profound,  its  genius  is  too  ponderous,  its  ev- 
olutions are  too  slow  to  make  frequent  or  sudden  changes  attract- 
tive  to  it.  Consequently  the  German  loves  an  established  order 
of  society.  He  loves  his  government  because  it  secures  his 
home;  thus  he  is  a  patriot  both  from  principle  and  by  nature. 
This  feeling  for  home  and  native  land  finds  frequent  and  noble 
expression  in  the  popular  songs.  It  was  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  that  the  German  minstrel  could  sing. 

Fur  dich  will  ich  leben  und  sterben, 
Du  altes  deutsches  Land  I 

Thus  far  only  incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  the  out- 
er form  of  the  popular  song.     This  is  so  remarkable,  however, 
that  it  calls  for  somewhat  detailed  notice.     To  its  form  fully  as 
much  as  to  its  thought  is  due  the  peculiar  power  and  interest  of 
the  volkslied  as  a  literary  type.     Nowhere  does  this  power  ap- 
pear to  better  advantage  than  in  those  little  poems  that  sum  up 
the  destiny  of  a  life  in  two  or  three  brief  stanzas.     Much  is  left 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination,  to  be  sure,  but  the  poet's  grasp 
of  the  essential  and  his  power  of  presentation  are  nothing  less 
than  genius.     The  familiar  occurrence  of  an  elopement,  with  its 
stealth,  its  romance  and  its  misfortunes,  ending  in  a  dire  trag- 
edy, is  portrayed  in  two  stanzas  of  three  lines  each.     A  prelim- 
inary stanza,  which  pictures  a  charming  idyllic  scene,  even  if  it 
is  blighted  by  the  vernal  frost,  furnishes  an  appropriate  setting 
for  the  story  and  tunes  the  mind  to  the  proper  key  for  its  appre- 
ciation; while  a  closing  stanza  throws  a  halo  of  glory  over  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  the  lovers  and  consecrates  the  memory  of 
their  tragic  passion.  Here  is  the  little  gem  entire : 
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Es  fid  ein  Reif  in  der  Fruhlingsnacht 
Wohl  iiber  die  schonsten  Blaublumlein, 
Sic  sind  vcrwclkct,  vcrdorrct, 

Ein  Knabe  hatt'  ein  Magdlein  lieb, 
Sie  liefen  heimlich  vom  Hause  fort, 
Es  weisst  es  nicht  Vater  noch  Mutter. 

Sie  liefen  weit  ins  fremde  Land, 
Sie  hatten  weder  Gluck  noch  Stem, 
Sie  sind  verdorben,  gestorben. 

Auf  ihrem  Grabe  Blaublumlein  bluhn, 
Umschlingen  sich  treu  wie  sie  im  Grab; 
Der  Reif  sie  nicht  welket,  nicht  dorret 

Again  in  the  song  of  the  two  maidens  reaping,  each  reveals 
her  love  experience  and  its  influence  upon  her  life  in  a  stanza  of 
four  lines.  As  they  reap  the  rustling  of  the  sickles  and  the  fall- 
ing of  the  grain  produce  just  the  opposite  effects  upon  their 
minds,  according  to  the  state  of  their  love  affairs.  The  one  who 
speaks  first  is  happy  in  her  affections  and  thinks  only  of  the 
spring  time  when  she  won  her  lover  amid  the  violets  and  green 
clover.  The  sound  of  the  sickle  reflects  his  wooing  voice,  which 
possesses  her  whole  mind  as  love  fills  her  soul.  Unmindful  of 
all  save  her  own  happiness,  she  muses : 

Lass  rauschen,  Lieb,  lass  rauschen. 

Ich  acht  nicht  wie  es  geh'; 
Ich  hab  mir  ein  Lieb  erworben 

Im  Weiel  und  grunen  Klee. 

To  her  companion,  however,  the  rustle  of  the  sickle,  mercilessly 
mowing  down  the  stalks  of  grain,  suggests  the  pitilessness  of 
love  and  the  desolation  it  leaves  in  its  wake.  She  can  not  share 
the  jubilant  spirits  of  her  comrade  whose  confession  of  happiness 
makes  her  feel  her  loneliness  all  the  more.  She  gives  expression 
to  her  feelings  in  these  words : 

Hast  du  ein  Lieb  erworben 

Im  Weiel  und  grunen  Klee, 
So  steh  ich  hier  alleine, 

Thut  meinem  Herzen  weh. 

Although  these  examples  are  transcending  the  limits  originally 
designed  for  this  paper,  because  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  in- 
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tercst  revealed  by  the  poems  everywhere,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
close  this  discussion  without  illustrating  at  least  one  other  expe- 
dient frequently  met  with.  It  at  the  same  time  explains  the 
spirit  of  the  songs  and  the  simple  life  of  the  people  that  produced 
them,  and  shows  at  once  the  relation  between  the  form  of  the 
poem  and  their  content.  This  is  the  expedient  of  endowing 
plants  and  inanimate  objects  with  the  attributes  of  life.  It  is  a 
natural  expedient  as  all  early  literatures  attest.  It  shows  how 
closely  the  people  lived  to  nature  and  what  loving  companionship 
they  found  in  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  brooks.  In  the  conver- 
sation which  follows  between  the  maiden  and  the  hazel,  the  hazel 
is  endowed  with  the  same  powers  of  perception  and  appreciation 
as  the  maiden,  and  the  companionship  between  the  two  is  as 
simple  and  unafifected  as  that  between  two  girls. 

Guten  Tag,  guten  Tag,  Hebe  Hasel  mein, 

Warum  hist  du  so  grune? 
Hab*  Dank,  hab'  Dank,  wackres  Magdelein, 

Warum  hist  du  so  schone  ? 

Warum  dass  ich  so  schone  bin, 

Das  will  ich  dir  wohl  sagen : 
Ich  ess  weiss  Brod,  trink  kuhlen  Wein, 

Davon  bin  ich  so  schone. 

Isst  du  weiss  Brod,  trinkst  kuhlen  Wein, 

Und  bist  davon  so  schone ; 
So  fallt  aUe  Morgen  kiihler  Thau  auf  mich, 

Davon  bin  ich  so  griine. 

Space  forbids  a  more  extended  examination  of  these  interest- 
ing poems,  and  yet  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  real  charm  and 
power  can  be  derived  from  the  mere  discussion  of  them.  Noth- 
ing but  an  appreciative  perusal  of  the  poems  themselves  can  re- 
veal their  wealth  of  thought  and  beauty.  There  are  still  many 
varieties  to  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  reference  could  be 
made  here.  Yet  if  this  paper  has  succeeded  in  calling  attention 
to  some  of  their  unquestionable  merits,  and  in  awakening  an  in- 
terest in  this  much  neglected  field  of  German  literature,  its  pur- 
pose has  been  accomplished. 

This  is  an  interesting  field  for  the  investigator.  We  owe  all 
s  to  those  scholars  and  collectors  who  have  rescued  these 
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fugitive  pieces  from  oblivion  and  have  put  them  in  permanent 
form ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  This  literature  is  far 
from  being  known  and  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
collections  are  imperfect  and  the  text  of  many  of  the  poems  is 
obviously  corrupt.  Jotted  down  hastily,  it  may  be,  by  careless 
or  ignorant  scribes,  as  many  of  the  poems  doubtless  were,  they 
have  found  their  way  into  print  in  an  imperfect  form  and  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  so.  Frequently,  too,  the  songs  were 
recorded  from  the  lips  of  singers  whose  perverted  tastes  had 
changed  their  spirit  and  had  given  to  the  songs  a  tone  that  in 
their  current  form  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  also  happened  at 
times  that  the  songs  remained  unrecorded  until  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  circulate  as  common  property,  but  lived  on  only  in 
the  imperfect  memories  of  old  people,  who,  with  decaying  pow- 
ers and  an  uncultivated  sense  of  appreciation,  transmitted  them, 
often  in  a  fragfmentary,  often  in  a  sadly  corrupted  form. 

In  one  way  or  another  many  imperfections  have  occurred,  the 
most  of  which  could  be  corrected.  No  part  of  German  literature 
is  better  deserving  of  careful  editorial  work,  representing  true 
poetic  appreciation  and  sound  scholarship,  than  these  mediaeval 
songs.  A  wise  collection  of  them  carefully  edited  and  restored, 
would  make  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  in  German  liter- 
ature. 

John  S.  Flory. 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. 


ASSISI ' 

Di  quella  costa,  U  dov*  ella  frange 

PiQ  sua  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  un  sole, 

Come  fa  questo  talvolta  di  Gange. 
Pcr5  chi  d*esso  loco  fa  parole, 

Non  dica  Ascesi,  ch^  direbbe  corto, 

Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuole. 

Paradise f  XI,  49. 

Upon  that  side 
Where  it  doth  break  its  steepness  most,  arose 
A  sun  upon  the  world,  as  duly  this 
From  Ganges  doth ;  therefore,  let  none  who  speak 
Of  that  place,  say  Ascesi ;  for  its  name 
Were  lamely  so  delivered;  but  the  East, 
To  call  things  rightly,  be  it  henceforth  styled. 

Cary. 

So  spoke  Dante  in  the  days  of  Assisi's  greatest  glory,  when 
the  movement  started  by  St.  Francis  was  at  its  flood  and  when 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco  were  glowing  with  the 
new-wrought  frescoes  of  Cimabue,  Giotto  and  their  associates. 

Now  the  city  has  sunk  into  hopeless  decay,  and  Poverty,  which 
St.  Francis  chose  for  his  bride,  has  made  his  birthplace  her  last- 
ing home.  And  I  fear  that  even  the  Saint  would  be  .empted  to 
renounce  his  spouse  if  he  saw  her  in  the  garments  that  she  wears 

'The  literature  devoted  to  Assisi,  the  most  perfect  shrine  of  early  Renais- 
sance painting  and  the  home  of  St.  Francis,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Saints,  is  of  course  enormous.  It  would  form  a  library,  and  there  has  long 
been  a  demand  for  a  compact  volume,  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  that 
should  give  the  substance  of  the  legends  and  present  the  history  of  Assisi's 
art  more  fully  than  in  the  brief  pages  of  Baedeker.  This  work  has  now  been 
admirably  performed  by  Lina  Duff  Gordon  in  the  volume  on  Assisi  pub- 
fished  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  series  of  "Mediaeval  Towns." 
None  but  a  specialist  could  desire  more  information  than  is  found  within  the 
pages  of  this  little  book.  It  is  an  admirable  guide,  yet  very  entertaining ; 
and  happy  is  the  traveller  who  with  it  in  his  hands  can  visit  all  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  delightful  old  Umbrian  town,  and  read  upon  the  spot  all  that 
the  authoress  has  to  say;  and  even  those  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Assi^  is  denied  will  find  within  the  pages  of  the  volume  much  to  instruct 
and  entertain,  and  will  arise  from  its  perusal  with  the  fixed  resolution  one 
day  to  look  from  Assisi*s  mouldering  battlements  across  to  proud  Perugia 
ami  to  penetrate  into  its  many  shrines  of  legend  and  art 
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to-day,  so  squalid,  so  hopeless,  so  unaspiring.  Since  the  hour, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  she  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Famese  Pope,  Assisi,  whose  life  had  been  so  wild  and  tur- 
bulent, so  filled  with  celestial  visions  and  fiendish  crimes,  has 
slept  on  from  age  to  age,  growing  ever  more  decrepit,  weaker 
in  mind  and  body.  Now,  however,  the  stream  of  visitors  whom 
the  modem  facilities  of  travel  bring  to  her  gates,  is  infusing  a 
little  life  into  her  palsied  limbs ;  and  she  arouses  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  ask  the  stranger's  alms. 
Since  the  day  when  the  papal  legate  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
castle  perched  high  on  the  rock  above  her,  no  stone  has  been 
added  to  her  structures,  and  from  century  to  century  they  have 
mouldered  into  rest.  Even  the  powerful  castle  that  endured  so 
many  sieges  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  if  the  in- 
habitants have  kept  their  dwellings  as  a  shelter,  they  have  been 
content  with  placing,  when  needed,  a  little  fresh  mortar  between 
the  cnmibling  stones.  If  Dante  should  return  he  would  note  no 
difference  save  that  which  came  over  Rip  VanWinkle  during  his 
long  sleep.  He  would  find  the  same  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
the  same  houses  clinging  like  gigantic  wasp-nests  to  the  flancs 
of  Mount  Subasio,  only  it  is  all  old  and  weather-stained  and  faded; 
and  instead  of  the  proud  gallants,  the  stern  warriors,  the  haughty 
dames,  whom  he  had  known  of  old,  he  would  find  a  population 
whose  spirit  has  been  broken  by  ages  of  servitude,  and  which 
scarcely  dreams  of  escaping  from  the  poverty  and  squalor  into 
which  it  has  sunk. 

The  people  of  Assisi  are  inferior  in  energy  and  personal  ap- 
pearance to  the  surrounding  population.  This  is  always  true  of 
towns  clustered  about  great  monasteries.  The  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  the  explanations  are  various.  The  friends  of  mo- 
nastic institutions  say  that  the  charity  of  the  monks  naturally 
attracts  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  that  they  and  their 
descendants  are  necessarily  feeble.  The  enemies  of  such  estab- 
lishments reply  that  the  vices  and  bigotry  of  the  monks  have  de- 
graded a  people  that  once  was  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration. 
The  political  economist  is  apt  to  suggest  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  such  towns  proves  that  nothing  is  more  unwise  and,  in 
the  end,  more  unkind,  than  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms. 
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No  doubt  there  is  a  portion  of  truth  in  all  three  explanations. 
The  great  monasteries  have  attracted  numbers  of  the  diseased 
and  the  deformed,  who  have  lived  on  their  bounty  and  propagat- 
ed their  sort  in  the  vicinity.  There  have  been  vicious  and  big- 
oted monks  who  have  corrupted  and  degraded  the  people  entrusted 
to  their  charge.  There  have  been  saintly  monks  whose  charity 
has  outrun  their  practical  wisdom ;  who  have  bestowed  alms  on 
the  imdeserving,  and  have  unintentionally  encouraged  them  in 
idleness  and  beggary.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains, 
as  the  population  of  Assisi  is  here  to  attest. 

But  fortunately  it  is  not  to  see  the  people  that  we  are  come. 
They  are  but  the  careless  guardians  of  the  treasures  that  the  past 
has  left  them. 

Italy  has  many  towns  like  this,  whose  aspect  has  hardly 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  save  that  the  pomp 
and  splendor  in  which  they  then  rejoiced  have  been  replaced  by 
wretchedness  and  decay.  They  are  a  priceless  boon  to  him  who 
is  not  content  with  the  dry  husks  of  history,  but  who  seeks  to 
realize  the  life  of  the  ages  that  are  gone.  Here  we  can  see  the 
very  houses  dwelt  in  by  the  famous  men  of  old,  and  in  imagina- 
tion we  can  people  the  desolate  streets  with  the  picturesque 
throngs  that  once  surged  through  them,  bent  on  war  or  pleasure 
or  civil  strife,  in  the  strenuous  Renaissance  days.  Owing  to 
these  unchanged  cities,  he  who  loves  the  time  when  Italy  was 
queen  of  nations,  the  torch-bearer  of  the  world,  can  live  again 
in  her  glorious  past,  though  that  atmosphere  of  vitality  has  giv- 
en place  to  the  stifling  air  of  the  chamber  where  Poverty  has 
slept  so  long  in  filth  and  rags.  Were  Assisi  destitute  of  those 
treasures  of  art  that  make  her  so  important  to  the  student,  she 
would  still  be  worthy  of  a  visit,  because,  like  Pompeii,  she  makes 
us  realize  an  era  that  has  passed  away.  What  the  ashes  of  Ve- 
suvius did  for  the  city  of  the  south,  loss  of  liberty  has  done  for 
this  Umbrian  town,  which  has  slept  beneath  power's  benumbing 
hand  as  Pompeii  beneath  her  ashen  shroud. 

But  Assisi  is  something  more  than  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  cities.  It  had  a  century  of  glori- 
ous life  which  has  made  it  a  place  of  holy  pilgrimage  through  all 
the  ages  —  the  century  that  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of 
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St.  Fiauicis^  ntt§mon  md  tibe  compka^atk  ci  tiie  ^Ms«aii>g%  in  die 
dMircfi  <4  Sao  Frmcesco  in  its  spkaidid  moBatsttij.  That  cent- 
wy  wm  one  <tf  the  most  impoitiiit  in  the  asmls  d  oar  lace; 
jM  all  that  remains  at  Assisi  serves  to  aid  us  in  its  reooDstrnc- 
tUm. 

There  are  many  of  the  saints  like  the  stem  St.  Dominic  and 
St/  Ii^natius  Lo^oia,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  who  can  appeal 
only  to  true  Catholics;  but  wherever  a  human  heart  beats  with 
love  for  our  fellow-men^  for  the  innocent  creatures  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  or  even  for  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  has  a  friend.  If  he  needed  it,  to  him  should 
much  be  forgiven,  for  he  loved  more  than  any  human  being  that 
has  ever  lived;  loved  not  only  men,  but  birds  and  beasts  and 
fishes,  trees  and  plants,  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  heavens 
above  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  In  his  eyes  they  were  all 
brothers ;  and  his  hymn  of  praise  is  of  all  human  utterances  the 
broadest  in  its  sympathies.  And  this  hymn  was  no  rhetorical 
exerciHO ;  it  burst  spontaneously  from  an  overflowing  heart.  That 
hymn,  which  can  never  be  read  too  often,  is  thus  beautifully 
translated  by  Matthew  Arnold : 

()  moit  hijjh,  ftlmiKhty,  good  Lord  God,  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory,  hon- 
ovir,  and  ull  bleiuiing*  I 

rraitod  be  my  Lord  God  with  all  His  creatures;  and  specially  our  brother 
thv  auH)  who  bringa  us  the  day,  and  who  brings  us  the  light ;  fair  is  he,  aiiu 
ahlning  with  a  very  great  splendor:    O  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee! 

Tralaed  be  my  1-ord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars,  the  which 
he  haa  a«t  clear  and  lovely  in  heaven. 

Pralaed  b©  my  Lonl  for  our  brother,  the  wind,  and  for  air  and  cloud, 
cah)\a  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  thou  upholdest  in  life  all  creatures. 

l^raiaiHl  be  my  Loni  for  our  sister  water,  who  is  very  serviceable  unto  us, 
aiul  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean, 

Traiaed  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  fire,  through  whom  thou  givest  us 
liisht  iu  the  darkness;  and  he  is  bright,  and  pleasant,  and  very  mighty  and 
ali\u>g. 

l^raiaed  be  my  U>rd  for  our  nH>iher  the  earth,  the  which  doth  sustain  us 
aiul  ke<|k  ua»  and  briu^th  fcorth  divers  fruits  and  fiowers  of  many  colours, 
aud  ^laaiiu 

l^mi»esi  be  my  Lv>rd  fv)»r  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for  his  love*s 
Ikakei  aihI  wKo  e«dunt  weakness  and  tribulation :  blessed  are  diey  who  peace- 
abiy  ahaU  e«durei  foe  TtK>iW  O  OK^t  Highest,  shjdt  gi\>r  them  a  crown : 

TKiiJ^  hvnm  mark:^  the  tirst  taint  dawn  of  the  Renaissance. 
Uurii^  Uic  Middk  A^:ts  the  world  had  be^n  Ivx^ked  upon  as  all 
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evil,  and  its  loveliness  had  been  regarded  as  an  allurement  of  the 
devil.  Men  had  been  taught  to  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  to 
consider  this  earth  only  a  place  where  they  were  condemned  to 
linger  for  a  while,  merely  to  be  tempted  of  the  Evil  One.  As  is 
so  vividly  expressed  in  Carducci's  powerful  "Hymn  to  Satan," 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living  was  regarded  as  accursed.  Men 
must  hate  this  world  as  they  hated  the  fiend  himself,  and  must 
turn  from  its  wholesome  joys  as  sins  that  imperilled  their  salva- 
ti(m. 

But  this  mediaeval  conception  St.  Francis  utterly  cast  off. 
He  looked  on  nature  as  pure  and  holy.  He  rejoiced  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning,  in  the  beauty  of  hill  and  vale,  of  the  starry 
sky  and  the  boundless  sea,  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
gambols  of  the  harmless  denizens  of  the  forest ;  above  all,  in  the 
splendor  of  the  sim's  uprising  and  the  glory  of  his  going  down. 
It  is  said  that  the  birds  would  come  to  him  and  that  he  would 
preach  to  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story ;  for 
others  who  loved  them  much  have  been  able  to  attract  the  winged 
songsters. 

He  came  in  an  evil  time,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades 
had  died  away,  when  the  clergy  had  become  rich  and  worldly, 
and  when  religion  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  a  selfish  effort  to 
we  one's  own  soul  by  solitary  prayers  and  penance.  He  loved 
his  fellow-men  so  much  that  he  forgot  himself,  and  bent  only 
on  saving  them,  he  left  to  the  Lord  the  care  of  his  own  salvation. 
His  was  not  the  fierce  preaching  of  the  Dominicans  which  later 
found  its  highest  type  in  the  frenzied  anathemas  of  Savonarola. 
He  called  men  to  repentance,  but  he  led  them  by  the  hand  of 
love  instead  of  driving  them  by  the  voice  of  terror.  To  every 
part  of  Europe  he  and  his  brethren  penetrated,  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Love  instead  of  the  despairing  dogmas  that  for  centu- 
ries had  been  ringing  in  the  ears  of  men ;  and  he  caused  such  a 
spiritual  awakening  as  the  world  has  seldom  known.  Too  often 
religious  fervor  has  only  aroused  animosities,  and  left  the  world 
sadder,  darker,  fuller  of  evil  passions  than  it  was  before.  But 
the  religion  that  St.  Francis  preached  was  the  gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light,  and  he  left  the  world  brighter,  happier  and  better  than 
he  found  it.     No  wonder  that  in  his  case  the  customary  delay 
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was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  that  when  he  had  been  dead  but 
two  years  his  canonization  was  decreed,  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  the  glorious  church  that  was  to  enshrine  his  memory. 

And  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  that  when  after  his  death  a 
great  monastery  grew  up  around  his  simple  cell,  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  earliest  of  Renaissance  painters,  should  be  called  to  dec- 
orate the  walls  raised  in  honor  of  him  whose  song  had  marked 
the  first  faint  dawning  of  the  new  light.  For  years  they  and 
their  pupils  worked  in  the  double  church,  adorning  it  with  fres- 
coes that  have  made  it  one  of  the  .greatest  shrines  of  painting, 
where  almost  as  many  go  to  do  homage  to  the  artist  as  to  the 
saint.  And  how  wonderfully  the  pictures  are  preserved !  Near- 
ly six  hundred  years  old,  most  of  them  seem  scarcely  to  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  time. 

Painted  when  art  was  in  its  earliest  cradle,  their  archaic  style 
is  not  calculated  to  please  the  ignorant ;  but  when  we  have  stud- 
ied them  until  we  understand  them,  they  enchant  us  by  their 
simplicity  and  truth  and  by  a  certain  beauty  which  it  is  not  giv- 
en to  the  vulgar  to  perceive.  And  the  more  we  study  them  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  Giotto  is  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
that  ever  lived.  His  work  is  crude  and  imperfect ;  but  no  artist, 
not  even  Leonardo,  made  so  great  an  advance  upon  .the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  one  of  the  great  creators  of  all  time. 
He  found  the  art  of  painting  a  dead  carcass,  mummified  in  the 
cerements  of  Byzantium,  and  he  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life,  of  a  healthy,  robust  life  that  >\'as  destined  to  be  long  and 
fruitful.  And  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  with  which  he 
tells  a  story  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  brings  upon  the 
scene  just  as  many  actors  as  are  necessar)'  to  make  the  matter 
plain;  he  groups  them  with  consummate  skill  and  places  them 
in  the  most  appropriate  attitudes.  And  while  his  pictures  are 
primitive,  there  is  in  them  nothing  childish.  It  is  al\s*ays  evi- 
dent that  he  is  a  man  —  a  man  whose  means  of  utterance  are  yet 
imperfect,  but  who  has  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  energies 
of  mature  manhood.  As  his  commissions  were  all  from  the 
clergy,  who  were  then  the  sole  patrons  of  art,  he  tells  only  the 
Gospel  stor)'  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  but  he  tells  them  with 
none  of  the  childishness  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  mawkish  sen- 
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timentality  of  the  decadence.  The  story  is  told  simply,  but  it 
is  told  as  a  man  would  tell  it ;  and  the  more  we  see  of  his  strong, 
wholesome  art  the  better  we  like  it. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  arts  of  painting  and 
poetry.  There  are  painters,  like  Michelangelo,  who  have  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  epic.  There  are  others,  like  Perugino,  who 
have  the  sweet,  pensive  sadness  that  charms  us  in  the  elegy. 
Still  others,  like  Correggio,  have  the  soaring,  palpitating  bril- 
liancy of  the  lyric,  and  remind  us  of  the  sky-lark's  song.  Some, 
like  Goya,  have  all  the  bitterness  of  the  most  envenomed  satire. 
Others  are  by  nature  dramatic ;  and  among  these  Giotto  occupies 
a  position  in  the  foremost  rank.  He  is  one  of  the  great  drama- 
tists. Everything  in  his  mind  takes  the  form  of  a  drama  that  is 
being  enacted  before  our  eyes.  He  delights  not  in  solitary 
dreamers.  With  him  all  is  action ;  not  mere  aimless  unrest,  but 
action  concurring  to  produce  or  illustrate  a  particular  event.  And 
his  dramas  are  characterized  by  almost  Greek  simplicity.  There 
arc  no  crowds  of  people  thrown  upon  the  canvas  to  fill  it  up. 
There  are  no  accessories  to  distract  the  eye.  The  actors  are  re- 
duced to  the  fewest  number  that  can  be  effective,  and  each  con- 
tributes his  part  to  the  general  impression.  The  landscape  is 
the  simplest,  and  is  not  designed  by  its  beauty  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  events  that  are  transpiring.  The  artist  is  repre- 
senting some  occurrence,  and  his  only  concern  is  to  make  it  read- 
ily comprehensible  and  to  impress  it  upon  our  minds.  His 
drama  has  complete  unity,  and  to  secure  that  by  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  means  is  his  constant  aim. 

The  primary  element  of  the  drama  is  realism.  All  that  tran- 
spires upon  the  stage  must  seem  to  be  actually  happening  to  liv- 
ing men  and  women.  In  other  forms  of  poetry  the  imagination 
may  bear  us  away  into  most  airy  regions ;  but  the  drama  must 
remain  with  its  feet  planted  firmly  upon  the  earth.  Of  all  liter- 
ary forms  it  is  the  most  wedded  to  the  real.  Therefore  a  great 
dramatic  painter  must  be  an  uncompromising  realist.  His  fig- 
ures must  stand  out  so  that  it  looks  as  if  they  could  step  down 
from  the  wall. 

Giotto  possessed  this  realism  in  an  amazing  degree  considering 
the  age  in  which  he  was  bom.     The  Madonnas  of  the  Byzantine 
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style  and  other  similar  pictures  that  he  had  to  guide  him  were 
little  better  than  wooden  images.  They  had  no  actuality.  They 
could  never  have  lived,  and  if  a  miracle  had  endowed  them  with 
life,  they  could  never  have  moved.  Giotto  effected  the  most 
sudden  and  complete  revolution  in  all  the  range  of  painting.  He 
looked  around  him.  He  saw  the  world,  not  as  it  appeared  to  a 
cloistered  dreamer,  but  as  it  was  in  fact.  When  he  wanted  to 
portray  the  Gospel  story  or  the  lives  of  the  saints,  he  studied 
the  men  and  women  that  he  knew,  and  transferred  them  to  the 
canvas  just  as  they  were.  His  one  guide  was  nature.  Interest 
in  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  had  not  yet  awakened  On 
the  mediaeval  past  he  turned  his  back.  He  sought  his  models 
among  the  actual,  breathing  human  beings  that  he  conversed 
with  every  day;  and  he  expressed  both  their  feelings  and  their 
outward  forms  with  an  intensity  of  realism  that  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  He  not  only  gives  us  a  drama  with  all  the  dramatic 
unities,  everything  co-operating  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  cen- 
tral event ;  but  his  drama  is  enacted  by  real  men  and  women,  not 
by  shadowy  figments  of  the  brain.  Realism  is  the  basis  of  all 
art  that  is  truly  vital  and  enduring,  and  the  tree  of  Renaissance 
art  grew  so  fair  and  strong  because  Giotto  planted  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  solid  earth. 

At  Assisi,  no  doubt  by  special  command,  Giotto  ventured  on 
a  field  from  which  his  sound  common  sense  usually  preserved 
him,  the  allegories  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  took  such  delight. 
In  this  spirit  he  painted  his  famous  pictures  of  ** Chastity," 
"Obedience,"  "Poverty"  and  the  "Triumph  of  St.  Francis." 
Doubtless  their  complicated  symbolism  was  comprehensible  to 
the  people  of  his  time,  who  were  accustomed  to  such  things ;  but 
now  we  can  only  look  upon  them  as  strong  and  pleasing  compo- 
sitions, where  the  artist  has  produced  great  work  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  of  the  subjects. 

And  it  is  at  Assisi  that  one  sees  Cimabue  and  his  pupils  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  ceiling  and  the  higher  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  Upper  Church  are  said  to  have  been  adorned  by  them. 
Their  pictures  are  sadly  ruined,  and  they  lack  the  vitality  and 
the  convincing  realism  of  those  of  Giotto;  but  as  mural  decora- 
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tions  they  are  superb,  rich  and  mellow  in  tone,  graceful  and  har- 
monious in  design. 

The  whole  world  affords  no  such  striking  shrine  of  early  Re- 
naissance painting  as  this  double  church.  Giotto  may  perhaps  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage  at  Padua  and  Florence ;  but  here  he 
and  all  his  contemporaries  labored,  each  striving  his  utmost  to 
adorn  the  sanctuary  of  the  age's  favorite  saint.  The  schools  of 
Florence  and  Siena,  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance,  sent  their 
worthiest  sons,  who  wrought  together  in  splendid  emulation. 
Duccio,  Giotto's  not  unworthy  rival,  Simone  Martini  with  his 
quaint  and  winning  beauty,  Pietro  Lorenzetti  with  his  grace  and 
charm,  worked  side  by  side  with  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Buffalmacco, 
Giovanni  da  Milano,  Giottino,  Giunta  Pisano  and  many  another 
painter  worthy  of  such  companionship,  but  who  must  remain 
forever  nameless.  The  result  of  their  united  labors  is  a  decora- 
tive whole  that  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  If  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  Gospel  story  or  the  lives  of  the  saints  which  the 
frescoes  commemorate  —  even  if  the  human  figure  were  strange 
to  us  and  it  was  all  without  intelligent  meaning,  we  should  yet 
be  charmed  with  the  mellow  richness  of  color  and  the  general 
harmony  of  design.  And  when  to  this  purely  sensuous  charm  is 
added  the  deep  significance  of  the  pictures,  the  earnestness  and 
conviction  that  spring  from  a  faith  so  strong  that  it  sees  as  with 
bodily  eyes,  we  realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  immortal 
works;  we  look  upon  them  with  ever  increasing  reverence,  and 
as  we  look  they  grow  in  truth  and  power,  until  we  are  able  to 
overleap  the  ages  that  have  intervened,  to  forget  the  marvels 
that  have  since  been  wrought,  and  to  see  them  as  Dante  saw 
them,  to  whom  they  appeared  Art's  final  word,  the  ne plus  ultra 
beyond  which  she  could  never  go. 

But  not  alone  are  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Siena  to  be  stud- 
ied at  Assisi  —  the  gracious  Umbrian  primitives  are  here  to  be 
seen  to  advantage.  In  San  Francesco  is  a  Madonna  and  Saints 
by  Lo  Spagna;  in  the  cathedral,  one  by  Nicolo  da  Foligno;  in 
San  Damiano  an  Annunciation  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata  by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio ;  while  in  the  Capella  dei 
Pellegrini,  Pier  Antonio  Mezzatri  gives  us  his  most  charming 
work. 
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Nor  is  St.  Francis  the  only  great  name  that  Assisi  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world.  Here,  in  the  far  days  when  this  was 
Umbrian  Asisium,  with  marble  porticoes  like  that  before  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  whose  faultless  columns  still  attest  the  wealth 
and  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  Propertius,  foremost  of  Roman 
elegiac  poets,  had  his  birth,  and  amid  these  delightful  scenes  he 
acquired  that  love  of  natural  beauty  that  characterized  his  poems. 
He,  too,  loved  much ;  not  with  the  holy  love  of  St.  Francis,  but 
with  a  consuming  passion  for  the  fair  and  faithless  Cynthia,  and 
he  has  enshrined  the  memory  of  the  Roman  courtesan  in  verse 
that  can  never  die  —  verse  gorgeous  in  its  imagery,  but  some- 
times filled  with  feelings  too  intense  and  vehement  for  coherent 
utterance.  Like  St.  Francis,  he  is  possessed  by  an  overmaster- 
ing spirit,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  Pan  and  his  attendant  nymphs, 
not  that  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

And  Assisi  claims  to  have  given  birth  to  another  poet  of  equal 
fame,  the  gentle  Metastasio,  now  too  much  neglected.  Rome 
also  claims  him ;  but  at  Assisi  they  show  the  house  where  he 
was  bom,  and  this  should  carry  conviction  to  the  most  incredu- 
lous. At  any  rate,  his  father  was  an  Assisan,  and  if  the  poet 
was  bom  elsewhere,  it  was  not  his  fault. 

In  his  own  day  Metastasio  was  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
dramatic  authors.  He  could  sit  in  his  library  and  count  forty 
editions  of  his  works,  not  merely  in  Italian,  but  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  English  and  Modern  Greek.  His  dramas  were 
set  to  music  by  all  the  leading  composers  of  his  day,  many  of 
them  a  number  of  times  by  different  hands.  Now  he  has  fallen 
into  a  neglect  that  is  at  least  as  undeserved  as  his  contemporary 
adulation.  He  is  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  his  hands  it  flows  onward  as  clear  as  a  silver  brook 
and  with  as  sweet  a  music.  The  songs  with  which  he  inter- 
sperses his  plays  have  all  the  simplicity  and  the  charm  of  those 
that  Goldsmith  inserted  in  the  ** Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with  a 
haunting  melody  that  we  cannot  forget. 

Talleyrand  said  that  no  one  who  had  not  lived  before  the 
French  Revolution  could  have  any  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  life ; 
but  as  Watteau  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  coquettish  grace  and 
the  blithe  wantonness  of  that  age,  Metastasio  reveals  to  us  its 
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loftier  aspects,  its  exqusite  courtesy,  its  high  ideals  of  the  per- 
fect gentleman  and  lady.  The  people  whom  he  puts  upon  the 
stage  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  men  and  women  whose  names 
are  bestowed  upon  them  that  the  actors  of  the  day  in  their  silk 
stockings,  laces  and  perruques  bore  to  the  real  personages  of  his- 
tory; but  their  sentiments  are  always  elevated  and  refined,  and 
they  carry  themselves  with  a  delicacy,  a  grace  and  dignity  bred 
only  of  centuries  of  gentility.  We  still  delight  in  the  dainty 
warriors  of  Perugino  in  the  Cambio  of  Perugia  that  pose  as  Le- 
onidas,  Scipio,  Pericles,  Cincinnatus  and  the  like.  They  are 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  heroes  of  Metastasio,  who  should 
afford  us  the  same  pleasure,  and  whose  example  was  never  more 
needed  than  in  this  age  when  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  dragging 
us  all  down  to  the  same  level,  and  teaching  men  to  neglect  the 
graces  and  refinements  of  life. 

Like  a  true  Umbrian,  his  only  theme  is  love  —  not  the  celes- 
tial love  of  St.  Francis,  not  the  love  of  the  senses  that  Propertius 
sings,  but  the  romantic  love  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  which  had  been  polished  and  refined  in  the  courts 
of  princes  until  it  had  become  a  thing  of  rarest  elegance.  This 
love  he  brings  always  upon  the  stage,  displaying  every  aspect  of 
its  charming  delicacy,  its  exquisite  sentiment,  its  noble  spirit 
of  devotion,  its  infinite  capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  The  pictures 
that  he  presents  are  delightful,  and  we  are  distinctly  poorer  for 
their  loss  now  that  they  have  yielded  to  a  cruder  realism. 

But  if  Sts  Francis,  Propertius  and  Metastasio  had  never  lived, 
if  Assisi's  ancient  churches  and  its  still  more  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva  with  its  lovely  columns  were  level  with  the  dust,  if  the 
city  itself  with  its  precipitous  narrow  streets  and  its  old  stone 
houses,  clinging  to  the  mountain  side  like  a  gigantic  wasp's 
nest,  were  blotted  out,  it  would  still  richly  repay  the  traveller  to 
dimb  up  hither  for  the  view  alone ;  for  earth  holds  no  lovelier 
prospect  than  this  Umbrian  land.  It  is  a  region  of  broad  and 
richly  cultivated  valleys  between  hills  whose  contours  are  curves 
of  perfect  grace.  I  know  of  no  land  that  gives  one  such  a  sense 
of  space.  The  valleys  are  so  wide  that  the  far  off  hills  are  blue 
in  the  distance,  and  the  hills  are  not  high  enough  nor  close 
enough  together  to  cut  off  the  view,  so  that  you  see  mountains 
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rising  beyond  them,  and  between  them  vales  that  seem  to  stretch 
away  into  infinity.  And  upon  all  the  enchanted  prospect  there 
breathes  a  spirit  of  celestial  peace.  As  we  look  over  these  smil- 
ing valleys  and  verdant  hilltops,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  clash 
of  contending  armies  ever  disturbed  the  heavenly  serenity  of  the 
scene.  To  find  anything  like  it,  we  have  to  go  to  those  pictures 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  where  the  ideal  landscape  is  bathed  in  a 
peace  that  surpasses  language;  and  here,  as  in  Claude's  pictures, 
the  high  Appenines  that  bound  the  distant  horizon  lend  to  the 
view  a  sublimity  which  alone  is  needed  to  make  the  vista  perfect. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  painters  who  grew  up  in  this  won- 
derful land,  particularly  Raphael,  excelled  all  others  in  the  sense 
of  space  and  in  the  depicting  of  serene  loveliness.  Every  time 
that  their  eye  ranged  over  the  magic  prospect  they  received  an 
unequalled  lesson  in  grace,  in  beauty,  in  serenity.  No  wonder 
that  their  art  is  a  revelation  of  peaceful  beauty ;  no  wonder  that 
they  avoided  scenes  of  violence  and  distress.  They  were  brought 
up  in  Saturn's  happy  realm,  where  the  very  air  breathed  of  rest 
and  joy.  From  their  mountain  tops  they  looked  out  on  vales 
teeming  with  fertility,  where  the  vines,  festooned  from  tree  to 
tree,  bent  low  beneath  the  weight  of  their  luscious  clusters,  and 
the  immense  white  oxen,  unequaled  for  size  and  grace,  drew  the 
deep  plough  through  the  rich  soil  without  an  effort;  where  na- 
ture repaid  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  a  hundred  fold,  and  the 
song  of  the  reaper  was  sweet  upon  the  air;  while  the  far-off 
mountains  spoke  to  them  of  the  battlements  of  heaven  upon 
whose  sunset  clouds  angels  seemed  to  float  and  sing. 

But  alas!  man's  fierce  spirit,  save  in  rare  and  artistic  bosoms, 
is  but  little  sensible  to  nature's  benignant  influence;  and  this 
land,  which  breathes  of  heavenly  peace,  has  been  the  abode  of 
war  and  strife  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  recorded  history.  The 
very  position  of  the  cities,  all  of  them  perched  high  upon  moun- 
tains whence  they  could  watch  their  enemies  approaching  from 
afar,  and  hurl  them  down  the  steep  declivity  when  they  mounted 
to  the  assault,  speaks  of  the  people's  dread  of  one  another.  Yon- 
der, across  the  valley,  like  an  eagle  watching  upon  its  eyrie, 
ready  to  swoop  down  at  any  moment  upon  the  fruitful  plain,  is 
proud  Perugia,  Assisi's  relentless  foe.     Since  the  dawn  of  his- 
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tory  they  have  glared  at  one  another,  and  the  lion  of  Assisi  has 
ever  gone  down  before  the  Perugian  griffin. 

In  the  earliest  times  all  this  lovely  land  belonged  to  the  Urn- 
brians;  but  at  a  day  too  remote  to  be  definitely  fixed  the  Etrus- 
cans, that  strange  race  whose  language  still  defies  the  savants 
who  have  compelled  the  temples  of  Rhameses  and  the  palaces  of 
Sennacherib  to  give  up  their  secrets,  came  from  a  region  which 
we  cannot  even  guess,  and  filled  all  the  land  with  war  and 
blood.    Slowly  the  Umbrians  retired  till  behind  the  Tiber  they 
made  their  last  stand  here  at  Assisi ;  while  the  Etruscans  estab- 
lished their  furthest  outpost  in  Perugia  on  yonder  hill.     In  the 
Tiber's  rich  vale  that  lay  between,  their  hostile  forces  met  from 
age  to  age,  till  Rome  burst  suddenly  through  the  Cimminian  for- 
est, and  subjugated  both.    Then  for  long  centuries  the  sacra  pax 
Ramana  remained  unbroken  save  by  an  occasional  civil  tumult, 
and  this  land  found  beneath  the  eagles  a  peace  that  was  worthy 
of  its  beauty.     But  Rome  fell,  and  then  Assisi  knew  no  peace 
until  it  sank  beneath  the  papal  despotism.    The  barbarian  Totila 
and  the  Christian  Charlemagne  destroyed  it  utterly.     More  than 
once  it  was  conquered  by  Perugia,  its  ramparts  levelled,  and  its 
people  carried  off  or  slain.     But  it  ever  rose  from  its  ashes, 
fierce  and  defiant,  and  when  Perugia  vouchsafed  it  a  period  of 
repose,  its  lawless  nobles  barricaded  the  streets,  assaulted  one 
another's  palaces,  or  lured  each  other  to  friendly  banquets,  only 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  unsuspecting  guests.     At  length,  worn 
out  by  tumult  and  murder,  she  bowed  the  neck  to  the  Roman 
crazier  as  once  she  had  bowed  it  to  the  Roman  eagles. 

Reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  neglected  provincial  town,  with 
no  power  of  initiative,  no  control  over  her  destinies,  Assisi 's 
fiery  energies  gave  way  to  the  lethargy  of  death.  What  we  see 
now  is  but  the  petrifaction  of  her  past.  As  she  was  when  the 
shackles  were  put  upon  her  hands,  so  is  she  to-day.  No  new 
stone  has  been  added  to  her  houses ;  no  change  has  come  over 
her  save  that  commerce  has  forsaken  her  portals,  and  Time  has 
lad  his  heavy  hand,  though  gently,  upon  her  crumbling  battle- 
ments. 

Now  the  strife  and  the  subjugation  are  but  a  hideous  dream, 
and  for  Assisi,  as  for  all  of  Italy,  a  brighter  day  is  breaking. 
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In  the  lovely  valley  at  our  feet  each  man  sits  beneath  his  vine 
and  fig-tree,  singing  the  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbors. 
No  clanging  of  weapons  or  bray  of  trumpets  disturbs  the  truly 
celestial  calm,  and  as  we  watch  from  Assisi's  ramparts  no  sound 
comes  to  our  ears  harsher  than  the  distant  song  of  peasants  re- 
turning from  the  fields  or  the  great  white  cattle  lowing  as  they 
think  of  their  master's  crib;  while  the  setting  sim  fills  all  the 
west  with  gold-dust,  and  throws  around  Perugia's  towers,  which 
no  longer  threaten,  a  purple  halo  of  celestial  glory.  As  we  look 
round  us  upon  the  matchless  prospect  it  seems  as  if  the  reign  of 
Saturn  had  returned  again,  and  that  war  and  hate  had  fled  before 
the  white-winged  doves  of  peace. 

G.  B.  Rose. 
Litde  Rock,  Arkansas. 


THE  ACADEMIC  IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ITS 
LARGER  RELATIONS  TO  LIFE 

The  urgent  competitive  spirit  of  our  times  has  swept  every- 
thing before  it  in  the  commercial  world  and  is  now  seeking  for 
larger  conquests  in  the  realm  of  higher  education.  Until  recent 
years  the  almost  universal  theory  of  education  in  all  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  America  and  Europe  has  been  what  I  shall 
call  "The  Academic."  The  aim  of  this  theory,  "the  academic," 
is  to  enlarge  one's  intellectual  capacities  and  interests,  to  give 
fullness  and  richness  to  life,  catholicity  to  vision,  and  supremely 
to  educe  and  chasten  that  subtle  and  evasive  mystery  which  we 
name  personality.  The  important  factors  in  this  theory  of  edu- 
cation are  the  great  literatures  of  the  world,  languages,  ancient 
and  modem  —  especially  the  two  ancient  languages,  Greek  the 
language  of  fluidity  and  perfection  of  form,  and  Latin  the  lang- 
uage of  power  and  compression  —  discursive  history,  philosophy 
and  pure  mathematics. 

This  conception  of  education  has  held  exclusive  supremacy  in 
the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  world  through  all  the  sweep  of 
academic  history,  and  if  conceptions,  so  far  as  their  operableness 
and  adequacy  to  great  issues  are  concerned,  are  to  be  measured 
and  estimated  by  their  fruits,  then  beyond  question  this  ideal 
has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  civilization  it  has  accomplished. 
It  is  a  civilization  illustrious  among  the  civilizations  of  history, 
for  its  large  dififusion  of  light,  its  wide  extension  of  the  forces  of 
liberty  and  democracy,  its  mastery  of  the  energies  and  laws  of 
the  outer  world,  its  exquisite  poetic  sensitiveness  to  the  spirit 
of  nature;  for  its  growing  objectivity  of  life  and  consciousness, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  magisterial  men  of  thought  and  action  it 
has  given  to  the  world. 

Over  against  this  large  free  ideal  of  learning  which  has  for 

centuries  done  such  noble  service  in  building  up  man  into  an 

ever  increasing  fullness  and  symmetry  of  life,  we  find  placed,  in 

these  latter  days,  a  new  ideal,  the  ideal  of  utility  —  an  ideal,  by 

the  way,  altogether  hypothetical  as  to  its  power  of  accomplish- 

neot,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  subjected  to  the  criti- 
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cal  and  discriminating  touch  of  time.  Our  very  practical  age 
wants  immediacy  of  results  in  learning  as  in  commerce.  It  de- 
siderates not  so  much  culture  of  the  whole  man,  not  so  much  com- 
pass of  vision  and  refinement  of  manners,  as  a  certain  pertinency 
and  expertness  of  intellect  that  shall  be  convertible  as  swiftly  as 
possible  into  professional  or  commercial  efficiency.  Its  sover- 
eign aim  is  not  to  produce  a  man,  notable  for  the  comprehension 
and  exactness  of  his  thought,  the  chastity  and  delicacy  of  his 
tastes,  the  poise  and  serenity  of  his  temper,  the  grace  and  the 
chivalry  of  his  canons  of  conduct ;  its  sovereign  aim  rather  is  to 
produce  an  efficient  industrial  unit,  a  unit  that  has  the  largest 
money  earning  power,  as  the  president  of  a  modem  university, 
an  historian,  a  linguist,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  civil  engineer. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  educational  methods,  hence 
the  emphasis  upon  the  modem  rather  than  upon  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, upon  German  that  pays  rather  than  upon  Greek  that 
chastens,  hence  the  accent  upon  the  practical  sciences,  hence 
the  stress  upon  a  curriculum  that  consummates  itself  in  the 
"narrow  and  limited  expert,*'  rather  than  upon  a  curriculum 
that  consummates  itself  in  the  culture  of  the  whole  man,  in  dig- 
nity, power,  impressiveness  and  a  beauty  of  personality. 

As  one  estimating  from  an  outside  point  of  view  with  a  dis- 
passionate and  detached  mind,  the  relative  values  of  these  com- 
peting ideals  of  higher  learning,  I  desire  to  give  some  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  the  faith  that  for  richness  and  per- 
manency of  results  the  academic  ideal  with  its  antique  notes  of 
proportion,  universality  and  grace  is  vastly  the  superior  of  the 
"ideal  of  utility*'  with  its  modem  notes  of  expertness,  excessive 
specialization  and  immediate  economic  efficiency. 

The  old  style  of  education,  brings  the  mind,  through  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  into  a  discursive  view  of  two  great 
peoples,  distinguished  among  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity  by  their 
wealth  and  fertility  of  thought  and  their  power  of  achievement, 
two  peoples  immensely  rich  in  literatures  at  once  varied,  inform- 
ative and  elevating.  It  brings  the  mind  also  into  subjection  by 
the  austere,  disciplinary  educational  instrumentalities  of  logic, 
metaphysics  and  pure  mathematics.  This  old  style,  the  academ- 
ic ideal  of  education,  is  the  one  most  certain  way  to  intellectual 
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power  and  beauty,  to  power  of  intellect  subdued  and  humanized 
by  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful,  to  beauty  of  intellect,  com- 
manding and  alluring  because  it  is  instinct  with  energy.     The 
element  of  intellectual  power  is  the  natural  equation  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  study  of  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics  and 
the  element  of  intellectual  beauty  is  the  natural  equation  of  con- 
tact with  the  great  spirits  of  antiquity,  with  Ovid,  Vergil,  Cic- 
ero, Horace  and  Seneca,  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Hom- 
eland Theocritus,  the  monarchs  of  the  world  of  mind  who  have 
taught  all  succeeding  ages  not  only  how  to  think,  but  how  to  ut- 
ter thought  in  great  masses  of  wisdom  or  in  lightest  particles  of 
epigram  and  yet  always  with  perfect  loveliness  of  form. 

Now,  of  course,  in  any  estimate  of  competing  educational 
methods  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  margin  of  the  abnorm- 
al, for  the  personal  equation  in  the  matter  of  intellect,  as  we  do 
in  other  matters.       Intellectual  genius  both  in  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  of  its  expression  is  now  and  then  wholly  independ- 
ent of  all  scholastic  methods  and  is  explicable  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  divine  caprice.    This  is  certainly  the  case  with  such 
tianscendant  forces  in  the  world  of  letters  as  Shakespeare,  Bun- 
yan,  Boehmeand  Whitman.    These  planetary  minds  self-tutored 
and  self-formed  are  glorious  accidents.     But,  after  making  due 
aDowance  for  these  rare  exceptions,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed  as 
a  general  fact  that  the  men  who  have  made  history,  who  have 
swayed  nations  by  their  eloquence,  who  have  determined  by  their 
political  prescience  and  by  the  mandatoriness  of  their  wills  the 
destinies  of  nations,  who  have  made  ages  memorable  for  their 
intellectual  fecundity  and  literary  splendor,  who  have  written 
the  books,  evolved  the  philosophies,  formulated  the  laws,  and 
sung  the  epics,  odes  and  lyrics  that  constitute  the  glory  of  every 
great  nation's  heritage  are  largely  the  product  of  the  academic 
ideal  of  education.     "The  men  of  light  and  leading"  in  the  po- 
litical, professional  and  literary  world  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  almost  as  a  body  the  output  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.    All  of  these  institutions  are  inspired  by  the 
academic  ideal  in  its  primitive  purity  and  all  of  them  are  alien 
in  tradition  and  temper  to  the  theory  of  utilty  in  the  higher  ed- 
Oiit  of  the  great  universities  in  successive  ages  have 
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emerged  men  who  have  attained  celebrity  in  all  departments  of 
the  intellectual  life,  scientists  who  have  revolutionized  their  va- 
rious specialties,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  philology  and  bi- 
ology; classicists  who  have  attained  world  distinction,  metaphy- 
sicians of  eminence  and  essayists  at  whose  feet  we  all  gladly  sit 
that  we  may  learn  to  speak  and  write  our  mother  tongue  with 
force  of  diction  and  felicity  of  phrase.  William  Pitt,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Gladstone,  among  orators  and  statesmen ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Fred- 
erick Robertson,  Canon  Liddon,  Pusey,  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
among  divines;  Hume,  Gibbon,  Grote,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Lecky, 
among  historians;  Addison,  Swift,  Julius  Hare,  John  Morley, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Benjamin  Jowett,  and  Walter  Pater,  among 
men  of  letters  —  these  are  all  men  of  the  old  style  of  education, 
men  who  were  nourished  in  their  youth  and  early  manhood  on 
the  graces  of  the  classics,  on  the  literary  traditions  of  the  past, 
on  the  austerities  of  log^c  and  mathematics.  These  men,  and 
a  host  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  spoken  or  written 
themselves  into  immortality.  They  have  given  to  the  world  ora- 
tions powerful  in  logic  and  stately  in  construction,  they  have 
given  to  the  world  works  of  imagination  or  criticism,  essays, 
philosophical  dissertations,  and  poems  of  great  power  and  im- 
perishable loveliness.  And  what  is  true  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  likewise,  though  less  conspicuously,  true,  of  our  own  land. 
I  say  less  conspicuously  true  for  the  physical  has  so  obtruded  it- 
self in  our  national  consciousness,  it  has  been  so  dominant  in 
our  notions  of  well-being,  so  monopolizing  in  its  demands  upon 
our  talents,  that  the  achievements  of  the  mind  and  the  nobler 
elements  of  personal  force  do  not  stand  out  so  clearly  in  our  bio- 
graphical literature  as  they  do  in  the  biographical  literature  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  even  here  I  think  it  may  be  said 
with  perfect  justice  to  the  fact,  that  all  that  is  most  admirable  in 
our  national  life,  whether  we  regard  the  accomplishment  of 
statesmanship  or  the  accomplishment  of  letters,  bears  upon  it 
the  mark  of  the  old  style,  the  impress  on  its  utterance  and  man- 
ner of  the  classical  habit  of  thought.  Indeed  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  single  exponent  of  the  theory  of  specialization  and  utility  in 
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education  of  commanding  excellence  either  as  a  thinker,  as  a 
writer  or  as  a  man. 

Again  it  seems  to  me  that  an  academic  education  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  excessive  practicality  of  our  national  tem- 
perament. Life  with  us  as  a  people  tends  to  become  progressive- 
ly more  hard  and  materialistic,  even  if  it  does  not  tend  to  be- 
come more  sordid.  We  think  in  the  terms  of  matter,  we  meas- 
ure achievement  in  the  terms  of  matter,  we  estimate  man  in  the 
temis  of  matter,  we  worship  in  the  terms  of  matter.  We  are 
more  and  more  prone  to  value  men  according  to  their  riches,  pic- 
tures according  to  their  cost,  churches  according  to  their  opu- 
lence, universities  according  to  the  largeness  of  their  endowments. 
Many  problems  confront  our  great  and  admirable  Republic,  but 
an  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  fade  away  into  littleness  when  com- 
pared with  this  problem  of  the  ever  growing  disposition  in  this 
nation  to  test  all  things  by  the  standard  of  money.  This  is  our 
imminent  menace,  the  source  of  all  corruption  in  high  finance  and 
in  politics,  the  animus  of  the  class  antagonisms  that  are  to-day 
the  peril  of  our  democratic  institutions  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
display  and  ostentation  that  makes  the  name  of  America  which 
should  be  everywhere  a  name  of  dignity  and  honor,  almost  the 
synonym  of  vulgarity. 

And  where  are  we  to  find  relief  from  this  hard  materialism 
that  is  so  steadily  and  so  subtily  debauching  our  national  con- 
science and  dwarfing  our  national  stature?  It  is  quite  clear,  I 
think,  that  we  shall  not  find  relief  in  a  theory  of  education  whose 
master  function  is  to  enthrone  things  material  and  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  make  man  more  expert  in  extracting  from  the  matter- 
world  its  potencies  of  economic  wealth.  A  theory  of  education 
whose  ultimate  goal  is  man's  physical  well-being,  whose  almost 
exclusive  mission  is  to  make  him  more  conscious  of  matter  and 
at  the  same  moment  both  more  the  master  and  the  slave  of  mat- 
ter,—  this  certainly  is  not  a  theory  of  education  that  has  in  it 
dther  the  desire  or  the  power  to  emancipate  us  from  "the  tyr- 
amiy  of  things"  and  to  bring  us  into  the  knowledge  of  truth 
which  is  perfect  freedom.  I  am  not  here  even  by  way  of  infer- 
tace  pleading  for  the  "simple  life."    The  canting  gospel  of  the 

"nmple  life"  does  not  appeal  to  me.    The  true  life  is  not  simple 
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but  highly  elaborate  and  complex.  A  man's  life  is  not  the  sum 
of  his  self  denials  but  the  sum  of  his  affirmative  experiences,  and 
the  more  points  at  which  he  with  widsom  and  temperance  touch- 
es and  enjoys  the  world  the  more  he  lives.  Life  should  be  va- 
ried, copious  and  rich.  Life  is  more  than  meat,  it  is  more  than 
raiment,  it  is  more  than  baronial  mansions,  it  is  more  than  sen- 
sations of  the  nerves,  it  is  more  than  money.  And  it  is  because 
every  serious-minded  man  must  rebel  at  every  point  of  his  being 
against  this  meager  and  partial  interpretation  of  life  and  affirtn 
at  every  point  of  his  being  the  ampler  and  more  inclusive  con- 
ception of  life  that  he  should  strive  with  burning  zeal  to  main- 
tain in  our  higher  educational  institutions  a  type  of  training  and 
of  culture  that  covers  the  whole  man,  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  mind. 

What  we  need  to-day  is  a  distributive  culture,  a  culture  that 
is  centrifugal.  The  external  conditions  of  life,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  are  imperiously  centripetal.  Excessive  competi- 
tion necessitates  excessive  division  of  labour,  and  excessive  divis- 
ion of  labour  involves  excessive  localization  of  energy.  Man  in 
his  eager  desire  for  the  things  that  minister  to  the  power  and  en- 
joyment of  life  is  generation  by  generation  bringing  his  talents 
to  a  focus  in  some  branch  of  a  profession  or  in  some  special  de- 
partment of  art  or  in  some  extremely  limited  commercial  inter- 
est. Personality  is  in  danger  of  shrinking  up  into  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  a  function  under  the  blighting  touch  of  our  eco- 
nomic civilization.  The  general  physician,  the  general  surgeon 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now,  all  the  men  of  high  eminence  in 
medicine  or  surgery  are  specialists.  They  are  heart  specialists, 
or  brain  specialists,  or  nerve  specialists,  or  throat  specialists. 
And  as  it  is  in  medicine  so  it  is  in  law,  in  literature,  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  movement  everywhere  is  toward  minuteness 
of  sphere  and  compression  of  faculty.  Now  I  am  aware  that  the 
wise  man  will  not  and  must  not  quarrel  with  this  tendency  of 
modem  civilization  to  localize  personal  energy  in  the  matter  of 
one's  vocation.  The  world  of  science,  the  world  of  philosophy, 
the  world  of  history,  the  world  of  literature,  the  world  of  art  are 
all  so  vast,  ranging  in  their  immensities  of  fact  and  mystery  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  and  scope  of  the  human  mind  that  it  be- 
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hooves  man  if  he  would  know  even  a  little  thoroughly  to  limit 
the  area  of  his  interests  and  to  concentrate  his  talents ;  for  other 
things  being  equal  the  more  we  compress  the  energies  of  the  mind 
the  more  surely  we  shall  attain  to  the  mastery  of  our  sphere. 

And  yet  while  admitting  the  wisdom  that  confines  the  forces 
of  each  indivdiual  life  to  a  certain  well-defined  groove  of  expres- 
sion, I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  the  man  who  is  only  a  spec- 
ialist is  a  poor  creature.  The  man  who  brings  the  full  wealth  of 
his  manhood  to  his  profession  or  his  art,  that  man  must  always 
be  admirable,  but  the  man  who  sinks  and  merges  the  full  wealth 
of  his  manhood  in  his  profession  or  his  art,  that  man  must  always 
be  lustreless  and  contemptible.  He  misses  by  necessity  the  full 
meaning  of  life.  He  is  a  bigot  in  his  religion,  or  irreligion,  a 
martinet  in  the  matter  of  conduct,  a  patriot  of  the  insolent  and 
militant  type,  a  dull  companion  that  makes  life  a  thing  of  ex- 
haustion and  disgust  for  all  sensitive  souls  compelled  by  an  un- 
kind fate  to  live  in  habitual  touch  with  him. 

But,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the  tyranny  and  dullness  of 
mere  specialism,  we  must  in  our  university  days  build  ourselves 
upon  the  large  free  lines  of  catholic  culture.  In  these  early  days 
and  before  the  world  becomes  for  us  an  austere  and  cramping 
despot  we  must  learn  to  think  and  feel  in  the  large  inclusive 
way;  we  must  learn  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole;  we 
must  learn  to  live  as  Goethe  did  "in  the  cosmic  consciousness;" 
we  must  learn  to  look  out  upon  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man 
with  **mild  and  magnificent  eye."  And  this  to  my  mind  is  the 
great  and  exclusive  excellence  of  the  old  ideal  of  education.  It 
and  it  alone  affords  an  adequate  background  of  catholic  culture, 
it  and  it  alone  makes  for  universality  of  mind,  for  totality  of 
life,  for  symmetry  of  manhood,  for  a  personality,  comprehensive 
and  full  orbed. 

A  further  motive  urging  us  to  maintain  allegiance  to  the  edu- 
cational traditions  of  the  past  is  the  fact  that  the  academic  tem- 
perament tends  to  social  and  political  stability.  And  this  is  a 
bet  of  vital  concern  for  a  people  so  highly  neurotic  as  we  are. 
Our  virtues,  as  a  people,  are  many  and  admirable.  We  are  as  a 
nation  highly  intelligent,  if  not  intellectual,  sensitive,  immense- 
fy  cosmopolitan  in  our  hospitality,  superbly  sane  in  critical  mo- 
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ments  and  endowed  with  a  rare  genius  of  adjustment;  and  yet 

all  who  reflect  deeply  upon  contemporary  American  life  must  be 
vividly  conscious  that  we  are  as  a  nation  nervous  and  unstable. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the  case^  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  were  driven  into  the 
war  with  Spain  not  by  any  deep  convictions  of  moral  obligation^ 
not  by  any  over-powering  transcendent  sentiments  of  humanity, 
but  purely  by  the  impulse  of  action  which  is  so  chai:acteristic  of 
us  as  a  people.  Our  nation  by  inherited  temperament  and  by  the 
compulsive  power  of  an  abounding  vitality  chafes  at  the  passive 
and  the  statical.  It  longs  for  a  new  experience.  Wc  demand 
every  now  and  then  a  change  of  heroes,  political  leaders,  favorite 
novelists,  creeds  and  systems.  We  have  a  tremendous  appetency 
for  new  fads,  new  social  panaceas^  new  idols  and  **new  gods." 
We  dread  ennui,  we  must  have  movement,  experiment,  change. 

Some  years  ago  our  political  shiboleth  was  fiat  money,  a  little 
later  it  was  bimetalism,  now  it  is  paternalism  in  government, 
municipal  and  state.  And  this  last  political  fetish  will  not,  I 
f^r,  be  3D  easily  disposed  of  as  the  two  former.  Those  who 
live  in  the  more  tranquil  and  leisurely  world  of  the  South  are 
not  so  conscious  of  this  national  nervousness  as  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  very  midst  of  the  industrial  problem,  in  the  great 
surging  and  ever  murmuring  cities  of  commerce.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  industrial  masses  of  this  nation  are 
in  a  state  of  vague  unrest  and  ready  and  anxious  to  move  forward 
to  some  experiment  in  the  way  of  economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion, unless  the  headway  be  checked  by  wise  leadership. 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  popular  passion  for  experi- 
ment and  change?  Is  it  increasing  austerity  of  economic  condi- 
tions? Surely  not,  for  the  generality  of  people  have  never  been 
so  comfortable  as  they  are  now.  Is  it  the  tyranny  of  wealth? 
Only  the  unreflecting  or  the  demagogue  would  so  maintain; 
for  though  here  and  there  wealth  may  be  occasionally  arrogant 
and  oppressive,  the  generality  of  wealth  is  keenly  conscious  of 
its  larger  obligations  to  society,  We  have,  as  all  nations  have, 
men  with  accommodating  consciences  in  the  world  of  high  fi- 
nance, but  they  are  so  conspicuous  and  odious  only  because  they 
are  so  exceptional.    The  thing  that  distinguishes  the  rich  man 
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of  to-day  from  all  other  days  is  not  the  vice  of  dishonesty,  but 
the  virtue  of  democracy  that  enthroned  in  his  conscience  if  not 
in  his  heart  commands  him  to  bestow  his  wealth  upon  the  world 
with  large  and  bountiful  hand.  Our  age  is  an  age  of  commerce, 
but  it  is  also  an  age  notable  for  the  regal  magnificence  of  its  phil- 
anthropies. The  explanation  of  this  malady  of  restlessness  is 
neither  the  nude  circumstances  of  the  masses  on  the  one  hand 
nor  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  on  the  other.  It  is  ignorance,  not 
an  ignorance  that  has  its  origin  as  ignorance  usually  has  in  a  de- 
ficient mentality,  but  a  more  dangerous  ignorance  bom  of  limit- 
cdness  of  historic  vision.  As  a  people  we  are  intensely  conscious 
of  certain  economic  and  political  evils  and  we  want,  naturally 
enough,  to  get  rid  of  them;  but  we  have  not  in  sufficient 
measure  the  counterbalancing  conservative  temperament,  a  vir- 
tue occasionally  inherited  but  more  generally  acquired  and  that 
is  in  nearly  all  cases  associated  with  the  historic  consciousness 
which  tells  us,  if  it  tells  us  anything,  that  radical  political 
change  is  an  incessant  failure  and  that  all  social  amelioration 
is  the  product  of  slow  and  continuous  development.  It  is  this 
historic  consciousness  that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  our  political 
leaders  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  so 
much  need  men  who  are  experts  in  the  facts  and  logic  of 
political  economy,  men  with  a  sectional  hobby,  men  who  bab- 
ble in  exuberant  rhetoric  about  the  virtues  of  their  party. 
We  need  men  of  another  stamp,  men  of  the  large  commanding 
eye,  who  see  far  and  wide  and  deep,  statesmen  with  the  historic 
sense  of  proportion,  moderation  and  continuity,  statesmen  who 
will  teach  their  constituencies  to  think  and  hope  and  act 
along  lines  of  sanity.  And  statesmen  of  this  diviner  mould 
are  always  the  men  who  are  large  with  the  catholic  largeness 
and  wise  with  the  calm  and  dispassionate  wisdom  of  the  aca- 
demic ideal. 

A  final  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the  academic  method  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  that  it  has  a  subtle  affinity 
for  amenity  and  grace  of  manners.  Now  manners,  no  doubt, 
are  the  small  change  in  the  commerce  of  man  with  man  and  soul 
with  soul.  They  are  not  like  the  edicts  of  the  decalogue  essen- 
tial to  the  dominativeness  of  a  people.     They  are  not  even  of  the 
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essence  of  a  great  man's  power.     We  may  regret  it,  but  history 

and  biography  are  replete  with  evidences  that  the  puissance  of  a 
people  is  not  always  allied  with  suavity  and  that  commanding^ 
ness  of  personality  is  not  always  associated  with  benignity  and 
beauty  of  spirit.  Napoleon  was  majestic,  impassive,  imperturb- 
able, but  He  was  not  urbane.  He  had  the  talents  of  a  celestial, 
the  administrative  faculties  of  a  kin^  of  kings,  but  his  manners 
were  at  times  crude  with  the  crudity  of  the  peasant.  If  ever  in 
the  world  of  literature  there  lived  and  ruled  a  man  of  force,  it  was 
Samuel  Johnson.  He  compelled  by  the  virility,  the  massiveness, 
the  vastness  of  his  intellect,  the  homage  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  lord  among  the  lords  of  letters,  statesmanship  and 
art;  and  yet  as  we  behold  him  revealed  by  Boswell's  consum- 
mate genius,  he  is,  despite  the  herculean  proportions  of  his  in- 
tellect and  the  almost  feminine  tenderness  of  his  sympathies,  a 
sad  Philistine,  a  gruff  and  ponderous  boor.  If,  however,  person- 
al force  is  sometimes  compatible  with  crudity,  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  facts  of  life  shows  us  that  the  most  perfect  expressions  of 
personal  force  are  always  found  defined  by  lines  of  chastity  and 
loveliness.  Life  at  its  best  must  be  more  than  powerful,  it  must 
be  beautiful. 

A  really  great  nation  must  not  only  have  the  possessions,  the 
wealth,  the  intellectual  culture  and  the  art  of  the  civilian,  it 
must  also  have  the  address,  the  manners  of  the  civilian.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  man  of  letters  to  write  with  fullness  of  matter 
and  vigor  of  logic ;  if  he  would  do  full  jutsice  to  his  art  he  roust 
write  with  beauty  of  form.  The  English  of  those  masters  of 
style,  Addison,  Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  Pater,  is  aromatic;  there 
is  about  it  a  delicious  flavour  of  words,  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  ■ 
pertinency  of  phrase.  The  purest  prose  comes  to  us  not  lafl 
homespun,  but  in  court  dress.  Style  is  a  fact  of  central  signifi-  ■ 
cance  in  letters.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  central  significance  in  life. 
Nobility  of  bearing,  sweetness  of  attitude,  a  fine  consideration 
of  others,  that  indefinable  charm  of  the  exterior  man  named  ur- 
banity, these  are  the  minor  virtues  inculcated  by  the  prophets  of 
the  lovely  and  whose  function  it  is  to  envelop  social  intercourse 
in  a  mild  transmissive  atmosphere,  conducive  to  the  facile  and 
happy  exchange  between  man  and  man  of  the  commodities  of 
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mind  and  heart.  These  lesser  virtues,  however  lightly  the  hard 
man  of  commerce  and  of  action  may  esteem  them,  are  none  the 
less  a  mighty  factor  in  the  joy  of  life.  And  yet  herein  lies,  I 
fear,  our  great  lack  as  a  nation.  We  are  brave  and  energetic  and 
intelligent,  but  we  are  not  a  people  of  manners.  We  are  too  ur- 
gent, obtrusive  and  aggressive.  We  are  deficient  in  serenity,  in 
sweetness,  in  the  sense  of  the  appropriate  and  the  opportune.  A 
scholar  of  rare  distinction,  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Harvard, 
said  some  years  ago  that  we  were  as  a  nation  lacking  in  civility. 
Our  amour propre  was  severely  wounded  by  the  criticism.  The 
criticism  was  true  then ;  it  is  true  now. 

For  though  we  shall  find  nowhere  a  more  complete  realization 
of  the  instinct  for  the  beautiful  in  conduct  than  among  individ- 
ual Americans,  still  even  the  most  ardent  lover  of  our  country, 
if  he  be  critical  and  impartial  in  his  judgment,  must  admit  that 
as  a  people  we  fall  sadly  short  of  the  ultimate  perfection  of  civil- 
ization, perfection  of  manners,  reticence  and  composure  of  spirit, 
beauty  of  speech  and  of  action.  And  this  ultimate  perfection  of 
a  great  civilization  will  be  our  possession  only  in  the  measure  that 
we  conserve  and  emphasize  in  our  educational  methods  the  aca- 
demic ideal,  with  its  long  and  fine  tradition  of  the  minor  virtues, 
with  its  antique  notes  of  proportion,  universality  and  grace. 

Joseph  Anthony  Milburn. 
Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH,  AMERI- 
CAN MINISTER  TO  PORTUGAL 

When  John  Quincy  Adams,  after  a  year's  service  as  United 
States  minister  to  Portugal,  was  transferred  to  Prussia  in  1797, 
William  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  a  prominent  Federalist,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  At  the  same  time  William  Vans 
Murray  of  Maryland  was  appointed  minister  to  Holland.  Smith 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  James  McHenry,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  carried  on  with  him  an  extensive  correspondence  dur- 
ing the  two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Lisbon.  From 
that  correspondence  the  following  letters  have  been  selected  be- 
cause of  the  interesting  glimpses  they  give  of  society  at  the  Por- 
tuguese court,  the  report  of  events  which  were  occurring  in  the 
great  war  then  being  waged  between  France  and  England,  and 
the  reflections  on  American  politics,  as  they  appeared  to  an  ar- 
dent partisan  in  European  surroundings. 

On  Oct.  24,  1797,  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
McHenry  from  Trenton,  where  his  department  was  situated  be- 
cause of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia: 

**On  Sunday  morning  (the  22d)  I  received  letters  from  Mr.  T. 
Bulkley  dated  at  Lisbon  Augt.  26,  27,  29.  The  vessel  by  which 
he  wrote  sailed  unexpectedly;  and  Mr.  Smith  &  my  son  being 
in  the  country  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  father,  knew  not  of 
the  conveyance. — They  arrived  the  20th  of  August,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  27  days  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  They  embarked 
at  Newcastle  July  20. 

"Mr.  B.  confirms  the  account  of  Nelson's  expedition  to  Tene- 
riffe,  &  his  defeat.  I  sent  details  extracted  from  Mr.  B's  letter 
to  Fenno,  on  Sunday. 

"The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  Portugal  had 
been  signed  &  brought  to  Lisbon  by  a  courier,  who  arrived  Au- 
gust 25.  Terms  not  made  public.  Mr.  B.  supposes,  some  ces- 
sion of  territory  at  the  Brazils  —  some  say  also  the  island  of  Goa 
—  and  the  payment  of  25  millions  of  livres." 


Correspondence  of  William  Smith  y/ 

Smith  brought  with  him  to  Lisbon  as  his  secretary,  John  Pick- 
ering, ( 1 777-1 846)  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  previous  year  and  who  had  before 
him  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  linguist  and  a  lawyer  in 
Massachusetts.  The  times  were  stirring  ones.  Admiral  John 
Jarvis  with  the  English  fleet  and  with  the  efficient  assistance  of 
Nelson  had  won  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  early  part 
of  1797  and  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet.  He  was  now  blockading 
the  remaining  vessels  of  that  fleet  off  Cadiz  and  remained  on 
that  duty  until  1799.  Nelson,  on  July  21,  with  four  ships  of  the 
line,  three  frigates  and  a  cutter  had  attacked  Santa  Cruz  and  aft- 
er a  conflict  lasting  several  days,  was  defeated,  and  wounded  in 
the  right  elbow,  from  the  effect  of  which  wound  he  lost  his  arm. 
Maria  Francisca,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal,  had  been  in- 
sane for  a  number  of  years  and  her  son  Dom  John,  the  Prince  of 
the  Brazils,  had  administered  the  government  since  1792,  although 
he  was  not  declared  regent  until  1799.  In  1793,  an  alliance  was 
made  with  Spain  and  war  declared  against  France.  Two  years 
later  the  Spanish  government,  influenced  by  the  "handsome  but 
worthless"  guardsman,  Manuel  de  Godoy,  Duke  of  Alcudia 
(1767-1851)  signed  the  peace  of  Bash,  deserting  its  Portuguese 
ally.  Godoy,  who  had  come  to  Madrid  some  ten  years  before 
the  peace,  had  early  caught  the  favor  of  the  Queen  Maria  Louisa 
and  through  her  that  of  her  husband  Charles  IV,  had  been  made 
prime  minister  in  1793,  when  only  about  25  years  of  age,  and 
dominated  the  affairs  of  Spain  until  1805,  when  he  was  over- 
thrown and  fled  to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  From  the  peace  he  concluded  in  1795,  he  took  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  by  which  title  Smith  refers  to  him.  The 
prime  minister  of  Portugal  was  Luis  Pinto  de  Sousa  Coutinho 
and,  after  the  desertion  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  he  was  assisting 
Dom  John  in  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  when  Smith  arrived  at  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  strong  influence  in  Portugal  at  that  time  favored  alliance 
with  England  and  continued  war  with  France  and,  through 
the  English  government,  the  services  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck 
were  secured  to  reorganize  the  Portuguese  army.  When  news  of 
this  appointment  came  to  France,  the  Directory  concluded  a 
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treaty  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Antonio  de  Amujo  de 
Azevedoj  but  Dom  John  refused  to  ratify  it  and  in  rage  the  Di- 
rectory  imprisoned  the  unfortunate  ambassador  at  the  Spanish 
Court,  CoL  David  Humphreys  of  Connecticut  was  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Spain,  having  previousJy  spent  the  five  years  from 
1791  to  1796  as  minister  resident  at  Lisbon.  The  two  courts  had 
been  connected  by  the  marriage  of  Dom  John  to  Carlolta  Joaquina, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1798,  the  Spanish  posts  on 
the  Mississippi,  such  as  Natchez,  were  given  up  to  the  United 
States  and  American  envoys  were  ordered  out  of  France  by  Tal- 
leyrand.  These  events  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  lat* 
ter  in  the  United  States  are  alluded  to  in  Smith's  letters.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  English,  not  only 
knowing  Lord  St.  Vincent  pleasantly,  but  also  being  friendly 
with  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  ( 1759-1 839 )>  a  native  of  Boston,  who 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1773,  was  Naval  Commissioner  at 
Lisbon  from  1796  to  1793,  and  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  Admiral. 
From  Lisbon  on  Aug.  24,  1797,  Smith  sent  Pickering  the  fol- 
lowing letter  announcing  his  arrival ; 

'•I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  a  few  lines  on  the  20th,  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  by  a  vessel  bound  to  Alexandria,  which  was 
under  sail,  immediately  after  we  anchored  in  the  Tagus,  This 
goes  by  a  Vessel  bound  from  St.  Ubes*  to  Philadelphia,  ^  We 
landed  here  on  the  21st,  &  on  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  Jun'r,  I  waited  on  Mr  Pinto,  the  Secretary'  of  State, 
was  very  politely  received,  &  informed  that  he  would  make  my 
arrival  known  to  the  Prince,  &  notify  me  on  what  day  it  would 
Suit  his  Highness  to  receive  my  credentials.  As  the  Secretary 
was  not  in  good  health,  &  the  Prince  resides  at  some  distance 
from  Town,  it  will  he  some  day  next  week  before  I  am  presented. 
When  this  Ceremony  is  over,  I  propose  retiring  to  the  Country 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  City  being  at  present  disagreeable. 

*^On  our  passage  we  were  brought  to  by  a  small  flying  Squad- 
ron of  French  Ships;  two  officers  came  on  board,  examined  our 
papers  &  after  detention  of  less  than  two  hours,  suffered  us  to 
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proceed.  They  behaved  with  the  utmost  politeness  &  had  very 
much  the  mannners  of  gentlemen.  The  Commodore,  on  my  ap- 
plication, sent  me  a  certificate  of  our  examination,  to  prevent 
molestation  by  Cruisers.  The  officers  seemed  very  anxious  for 
Peace,  which  they  said  would  certainly  take  place  during  the 
Summer:  in  this  however  they  may  be  disappointed,  the  accounts 
being  rather  unfavorable ;  but  as  the  negotiations  are  conducted 
with  secrecy,  every  report  on  this  Subject  must  be  founded  on  a 
slender  basis ;  at  one  moment  we  hear  that  the  pretensions  of 
France  are  so  extravagant  that  England  cannot  listen  to  them, 
at  another,  that  Triticomalee^  is  the  only  remaining  subject  of 
controversy.  It  is  certain  that  both  Nations  are  anxious  for 
Peace  &  ill  able  to  continue  the  War;  I  am  impatient  to  learn 
what  part  the  new  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand,  will 
act  in  respect  to  England  and  the  United  States.  You  must  have 
been  as  much  surprised  at  his  elevation  as  myself,  in  the  present 
conflict  of  parties,  by  which  that  government  is  agitated,  I 
doubt,  whether  he  will  remain  long  in  office,  as  he  is  a  shrewd, 
&  interested  politician,  he  will  probably  pursue  that  course  which 
he  thinks  will  tend  to  his  own  aggrandizement. —  The  Danes 
have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  their  able  Minister,  Bemstoff :  he 
is  succeeded  by  his  Son.  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  a  visit 
from  the  Danish  Minister,  Warnstet  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  me.  He  freely  complained  of  the  ill 
treatment  his  Country  had  sustained  from  the  English  &  French 
during  the  present  war,  regretted  much  that  the  U.  S.  had  not 
a  Navy,  which  he  said  was  always  the  first  wish  of  Count 
Bemstoff;'   that   an   alliance   might  take   place  between    the 

'Trincomalee  is  a  port  in  Ceylon. 

'Andreas  Peter  Bemstoff  (1735-1797)  was  born  in  Hanover,  but  entered 
the  Danish  service  in  which  his  uncle  was  a  Minister  of  State,  in  1759.  He 
had  been  for  several  years  the  Prime  Minister  and  had  shown  himself  efficient 
and  successful. 

The  son.  Christian  Bernstoff  (i769>i835),  had  been  ambassador  to  Berlin 
and  Stockholm.  He  tried  to  preserve  Danish  neutrality,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent England's  destruction  of  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Paris  in  181 1,  represented  Denmark  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  signed 
the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In  1818,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
Prussia. 
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neutral  powers  to  defend  their  Commerce  effectually  in  time 
of  war. 

"The  Government  of  this  country  is  taking  active  measures 
to  defend  their  frontiers  against  Spain,  &  protect  the  Commerce 
against  France;  they  have  even  made  reprisals  &  have  brought 
in  here  some  small  french  privateers.  They  have  a  squadron  of 
five  Sail  of  the  Line  at  Sea,  &  a  considerable  number  of  Troops, 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  consisting  of  English, 
French  Emigrants  &  Portuguese,  besides  an  army  on  the  Frontier. 
To  support  the  extra  Expense  occasioned  by  these  preparations 
(in  which  England  has  aided  them  with  ;f  200.000  Stirl.)  they 
have  issued  paper  bills  to  the  amount  of  1.500.000  dollars,  which 
are  a  Tender  in  Law  in  all  payments :  I  have  seen  one  of  the  bills 
just  come  into  circulation;  it  promises  payment  in  one  year  at 
the  royal  Treasury  with  six  per  cent  interest ;  I  dont  understand 
that  there  is  any  obstacle  to  their  free  currency ;  if  they  main- 
tain their  credit,  they  will  be  extremely  useful  in  negotiations, 
there  being  no  other  paper  in  circulation. 

"There  was  found  on  board  one  of  the  Privateers  brought  in 
here,  a  Paper  purporting  to  be  an  instruction  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Privateer  designating  the  mode  of  distinguishing  a  genu- 
ine American  Sea-Letter  &  Register  from  counterfeit  ones:  this 
came  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bulkeley's  father,  &  he  has  permitted 
me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  We  may  infer  from  this  Paper, 
that  there  is  a  practice  in  England  of  forging  these  documents 
to  some  extent,  which  requires  instant  remedy,  either  by  calling 
in  old  Sea  Letters  &  Registers  or  by  such  devices  as  may  guard 
as  effectually  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit  against  these 
frauds:  We  may  likewise  infer  from  the  great  pains  &  accuracy 
with  which  these  Papers  are  described  that  there  is  an  intention 
to  respect  Vessels  having  real  bona  fide  Papers,  &  that  Some  Cap- 
tures may  possibly  be  attributed  to  a  detection  of  forged  ones. 
Captain  Dehart  tells  me  he  has  been  several  times  boarded  by 
french  Cruisers  &  that  after  a  short  examination  of  his  Papers 
(which  has  been  some  times  done  by  an  exact  admeasurement  of 
the  Seal  &cc.)  he  has  been  al^-ays  released. 

"The  consul  Mr.  Bulkelev,  informs  me  that  American  Sea 
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Letters  supposed  to  be  forged,  have  been  sold  for  a    ^rifle,  & 
that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  practice. 

"Col.  Humphreys  quitted  Lisbon  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month ;  his  arrival  at  Madrid  was  announced  by  the  last  Post. 
Mr.  Adams  was  daily  expected  here  &  I  am  told  some  of  his 
baggage  is  actually  arrived.  As  your  Son  writes  by  this  Vessel 
I  need  not  inform  you  that  he  is  in  good  health,  but  I  cannot 
withhold  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  how  much  I  am  pleased 
with  him :  he  more  than  realizes  the  account  you  gave  of  him  & 
exceeds  my  most  sanguine  anticipations : —  He  suffered  greatly 
by  the  Voyage  for  the  first  week,  but  from  his  looks  he  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  benefitted  by  his  sea-sickness. —  Altho  there 
appears,  from  the  circumstance  I  have  communicated,  respect- 
ing the  Sea  Letter,  an  intention  some  where  to  respect  Vessels 
having  genuine  Documents,  conforming  to  the  principles  France 
has  assumed  with  respect  to  us,  yet  it  is  too  true  that  some  of 
their  Cruisers  have  captured  our  Vessels  without  any  pretext 
whatever;  an  instance  has  lately  occurred  of  an  American  being 
carried  into  Spain  by  a  French  Vx'wzXtex  for  having  on  board  the 
Colors  of  three  different  nations;  she  was  cleared  however,  but 
it  is  said  that  by  an  order  from  the  Prince  of  Peace  She  was  re- 
stored to  the  Captor.  I  am  promised  the  particulars  of  this 
Case  by  the  Consul,  which  I  will  forward  to  you :  —  the  owner 
of  the  Vessel  is,  I  understand,  now  here. — " 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  a  less  formal  letter  to  McHenry: 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  here  on 
the  20th.  after  a  passage  of  27  days  from  the  Capes.  Near  the 
Western  Isles,  was  espied  at  day  break  on  the  15th.  three  ships 
of  war  which  were  standing  to  the  Westward ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us  they  tacked  about  &  chased;  they  hoisted  English 
Colors,  till  they  came  near  &  then  they  changed  them  to  French 
&  fired  a  gun.  We  lay  to  &  were  boarded  by  two  officers  from 
the  Concord  Frigate  of  44  Guns,  having  on  board  the  Commo- 
dore Fapin;  I  addressed  the  senior  officer  in  French,  invited 
them  into'  the  Cabin,  informed  them  who  I  was  and  showed 
them  my  passport  from  De  leTombe;   they  inquired  for  the 

Ship's  papers  which  they  examined  very  minutely;  then  they 
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took  memorandums  &  returned  to  their  Vessel;  as  they  behaved 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  I  requested  a  Certificate  from  the 
Commodore  of  our  Examination  to  prevent  our  being  molested 
by  Privateers,  they  were  absent  some  time  &  on  their  return 
presented  me  the  Compliments  of  the  Commodore  &  a  Certificate,  fl 
setting  forth  that  they  had  examined  the  ship  &  desiring  all" 
French  Vessels  of  war  to  respect  me.     The  senior  officer  then 
with  an  apparent  bashfulness  (of  which  I  little  expected)  said  he 
was  charged  with  a  little  commission  which  was  to  request  a 
small  supply  of  Sugar  having  lost  their  Stock  by  a  Sea;  we  fur*  ^ 
nished  them  cheerfully  with  half  our  remaining  stock,  happy  to  H 
get  off  so  welL     They  wished  us  a  bonvoyage  &  took  their  leave, 
having  behaved  with  as  much  respectful  politeness  as  I  ever  saw 
from  french  officers  under  the  old  regime.       The  two  other 
Vessels  were  the  Nereide  of  44  &  the  Bergere  of  20.     They  told 
us  that  they  were  out  eleven  days,  from  L* Orient  to  the  W.  In-^ 
dies,  but  we  suspect  that  they  are  on  a  cruise  about  the  Western  ^ 
Isles.     Last  night  we  were  waited  on  by  a  formal  gentleman  in 
a  full  suit  of  black  who  came  to  make  some  inquries  about  this 
Squadron  which  report  had  informed  him  was  left  by  us  in  sight 
of  the  Portuguese  Squadron;  Mn  B.  assured  him  that  it  wasa     1 
mistake^  as  we  saw  no  Portuguese  Ships;  perhaps  said  he  askingfl 
pardon  for  the  liberty^  you  were  asleep  when  the  Portug.  Squad.  ~ 
came  in  Sight;  he  however  went  away  at  length  satisfied  that 
they  were  in  no  danger:  there  is  a  Squadron  of  five  Sail  of  the 
Line  of  Portugal  cruising  on  the  Coast,  &  this  anxious  gentle 
man  is  Comptroller  or  Auditor  of  the  Navy. 

**Our  voyage  was  as  pleasant  &  comfortable  as  being  27  days 
at  Sea  can  be ;  I  experienced  every  attention  from  my  worthy 
companion,  Mr.  Bulkeley,  &  am  at  present  at  his  father's^  whose 
house  is  in  a  noble  situation,  on  the  great  Quay,  commandg  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  Tagus  &  Shipping  which  are  all  an- 
chored in  the  river,  there  being  no  wharv^es :  this  occasions  a 
prodigious  bustle  of  navigation,  employing  a  vast  number  of 
boats,  perpetually  in  motion.—  Before  my  eyes  are  the  four  Span- 
ish Ships  taken  by  Ad,  Jer\1s;  they  are  waiting  for  men.  That 
Admiral  is  still  blockading  Cadiz.  Yesterday  an  account  arrived 
her«  that  Admiral  Nelson  with  a  small  force  from  Jervis's  fleets 
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had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Teneriff  &  retired  with  loss ; 
the  Admiral  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  engagement  with  the  Fort, 
which  was  too  strong  for  him. 

"I  have  made  my  bow  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pinto, 
who  knew  the  President  in  London ;  I  am  to  be  presented  next 
week  to  the  Prince  &  when  that  business  is  settled  I  shall  retire 
to  Cintra  for  a  few  weeks.  I  have  taken  the  house  occupied  by 
my  Predecessor  who  has  left  a  great  part  of  his  furniture  in  it 
which  I  take  —  I  find  the  weather  cooler  than  I  expected ;  this 
may  be  owing  to  my  staying  mostly  within  doors  &  the  ver}'  cool 
situation  of  Mr.  Bulkeley's  house.  Since  my  arrrival,  the 
weather  has  appeared  much  cooler  than  it  was  in  Philadelphia 
when  I  left  it. 

"This  Govt,  appears  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  Spain,  &  is 
raising  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  they  are  actually 
at  war  with  France  &  have  taken  some  French  privateers  the 
French  on  their  part  have  done  them  an  immense  injury.  There 
is  an  army  in  the  environs  of  this  City,  paid  I  am  told,  by  Eng- 
land; there  is  another  on  the  frontier  paid  by  Portugal. 

"I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon ;  I  was  happy  to  see  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper  an  account  of  Murray's  arrival  in  Holland." — 

The  next  letter  written  on  Sept.  9,  1797,  tells  of  Smith's  re- 
ception at  Court  and  of  his  desire  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to  Spain, 
with  which  country  we  were  having  some  difficulty  over  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  surrender  by  Spain  of 
the  forts  she  held  along  that  stream. 

"Since  my  last  I  have  spent  a  very  agreeable  fortnight  at  the 
Country  Seat  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  a  few  miles  from  hence,  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  Tagus.  Finding  that  my  audience  would 
not  take  place  immediately  &  not  daring  to  venture  far  from 
town  until  the  presentation  was  over,  I  was  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  Spending  the  intermediate  time  in  a  pleasant  & 
cool  retreat,  where  I  could  be  ready  on  receiving  notice  to  repair 
to  town  &  prepare  for  the  Ceremony.  This  took  place  yesterday ; 
a  new  minister  having  arrived  a  few  days  after  me  from  Prussia, 
wc  jointly  borrowed  the  Danish  Minister's  Chariot  &  four  Ser- 
vants &  having  hired  Six  Mules  we  proceeded  in  great  State  in 
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our  Chariot  &  Six  to  Quelus,  about  8  miles  from  town..  He 
was  first  presented ;  I  was  then  Introduced,  made  the  proper  rev- 
erences at  the  proper  distances  &  delivered  to  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil, who  represents  the  Sovereign,  the  President's  Letter,  mak- 
ing him  a  very  concise  address  in  French  to  which  he  replied  in 
terms  as  laconic  in  French  that  he  was  very  glad  to  See  me  & 
would  acquaint  his  Mother  of  my  arrival :  I  then  made  my  bows 
retreating  with  my  face  to  the  Prince  &  withdrew ;  had  I  not  re- 
hearsed this  Ceremony  with  my  friend  the  Dane,  a  very  good 
natured  friendly  man,  I  should  have  probably  committed  some 
fauxpas  I  did  afterwards  at  my  audience  of  the  Princess,  respect- 
ing which  (there  having  been  some  doubt  whether  I  shod.  See 
her  Highness)  I  had  not  been  so  particular  in  my  inquiries;  be- 
ing suddenly  ushered  into  a  large  room  where  I  beheld  a  splendid 
sight  of  Ladies  in  large  hoops,  arranged  along  the  wainscot  in 
Solemn  Silence,  as  cold  and  awful  as  the  Wax-work ;  I  was  a  lit- 
tle discomposed  at  first,  but  recovering  myself  approached  the 
Princess,  whom  I  discovered  by  her  Jewels,  &  told  her  in  French 
how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  shod,  be  honored  with  her  favor  & 
protection  during  my  residence  at  this  court,  to  which  she  made 
some  very  gracious  reply,  which  I  didn't  understand  not  having 
heard  it;  I  then,  wishing  to  be  abundantly  polite,  &  to  bow  to 
the  Ladies  who  were  paraded  along  the  wall  on  my  way  out,  un- 
fortunately was  so  indecent  as  actually  to  turn  my  Side  to  the 
Princess  &  indeed  very  nearly  turned  my  back;  when  I  ap- 
proached the  door,  I  recollected  my  crime  &  to  expiate  it  sud- 
denly faced  about  &  made  her  Highness  a  most  profound  rever- 
ence &  withdrew.  But  when  we  got  into  the  antechamber,  I 
found  that  I  had  omitted  a  very  essential  part  of  the  Ceremony, 
which  was,  making  a  Complimentarj'  speech  to  the  Prince's  sis- 
ter and  his  daughter,  a  child  of  four  years,  a  circumstance  I  had 
not  been  apprised  of:  I  was  however  consoled  on  learning  from 
the  Prussian  Minister  that  he  had  committed  the  same  blunder; 
this  he  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  officer,  in  not  hav- 
ing accompanied  &  introduced  us;  as  the  Prussian  Minister  is 
Chamberlain  to  his  King,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  Director)'  &  the  Court  of  Spain,  I  was  comforted  by 
his  blunder,  &  he  was  comforted,  after  some  fretting,  by  the 
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blunder  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  He  told  me  he  had 
prepared  a  very  pretty  speech  for  each  of  the  ladies,  but  he  could 
not  distinguish  them,  &  to  add  to  his  chagrin  he  altogether  for- 
got to  deliver  to  the  Princess  a  message  from  her  mother  the 
Queen  of  Spain  with  which  he  was  charged.  —  On  our  return 
from  the  Palaces  we  paid  some  Visits  to  the  Officers  of  State  & 
then  dined  with  the  Corps  Diplomatique  at  the  Danish  Minis- 
ters. In  the  evening  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  Opera;  the 
House  is  a  fine  one,  large  &  commodious ;  it  has  five  rows  of  box- 
es; the  music  &  Singers  are  excellent,  but  there  are  no  women 
allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  Lisbon ;  this  is  done  by  the 
Queen  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  young  Gentry :  the  female 
parts  are  performed  by  men  in  women's  cloaths,  the  thing  which 
performed  the  first  female  character  made  a  very  good  decep- 
tion, it  has  a  remarkably  fine  voice.— 

"The  day  after  tomorrow  I  set  out  for  Cintra  for  a  few  weeks. 
To  morrow  I  dine  at  a  Fidalgo's  (Nobleman's), 

"The  late  Treaty  with  France  is  ratified  here;  the  English  gov- 
ernment is  Said  to  be  very  much  offended  with  Portugal  for  hav- 
ing entered  into  Stipulations,  injurious  to  England;  we  hear 
nothing  decisive  from  Lisle. — 

"I  wish  to  make  an  excursion  into  Spain  —  is  it  not  probable 
that  Spain  will  expect  an  Envoy  Extry.  or  a  Commission  of  two 
or  three  Envoys  to  settle  our  differences ;  should  any  arrangemt. 
of  this  kind  be  thought  of,  it  will  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me 
logo  to  Madrid  in  that  Character;  there  will  be  no  expense  at- 
tending it.  I  am  learning  the  Portuguese  Language  &  can  soon 
acquire  the  Spanish. — 

"Col.  Humphries  &  myself  being  on  the  most  friendly  footing, 
I  shd.  suppose  he  wod.  have  no  objection  to  my  being  associated 
with  him  for  a  particular  object  &  we  cod.  settle  the  business 
without  a  third  Envoy." 

Just  a  month  later  Smith  wrote  again  and  referred  to  an  event 
which  bad  occurred  during  his  Congressional  career  by  Washing- 
ton.(2  McMaster  334)  When  James  Monroe  protested  against 
Us  removal  from  the  post  of  minister  to  France,  Pickering  an- 
swered that  the  President  may  remove  at  will  all  officers  but 
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judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  May  19,  1789  Madison  moved 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  executive  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  removable  by  the  President  alone. 
Smith  objected  (i  Debates  of  Congress  386,  387)  saying  that  he 
thought  an  officer  appointed  for  no  fixed  time  served  for  life  or 
good  behavior  and  if  he  misbehaved,  he  could  be  suspended,  tried, 
convicted  and  removed. 

"I  returned  from  Cintra  to  Town  the  2d.  inst.  &  have  been 
for  this  week  past  very  busy  getting  my  house  arranged :  I  have 
still  much  to  do  before  it  will  be  comfortable;  the  Situation  of 
it  is  very  lofty,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Tagus,  ship- 
ping &  Ocean ;  this  however  makes  it  very  bleak  in  winter  &  re- 
quires extraordinary  precautions  to  guard  against  the  Cold,  which 
is  very  severe  here  at  times,  tho  few  houses  have  any  fire  places, 
except  in  the  Kitchen ;  I  have  two  in  my  house,  but  one  is 
stopped  up,  &  the  other  smokes  dreadfully ;  unless  I  can  remedy 
this  evil,  I  must  follow  the  custom  of  the  country  which  is  to 
smother  under  enormous  cloaks. — 

**I  spent  three  weeks  at  Cintra  very  pleasantly,  the  country 
all  around  it  is  beautifully  romantic,  &  we  had  dancing  twice  a 
week.  If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  it,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mad. 
de  Feire  who  will  describe  to  you  the  orange  groves  &  pictur- 
esque rocks  &c — 

**  Hearing  on  my  arrival  in  Lisbon  that  Mr.  Adams  had  sent 
his  furniture  here  (altho  Col.  Humphries  had  left  in  the  house 
nearly  what  was  necessarj)  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  that  if  it  suit- 
ed him,  I  would  take  off  his  hands  such  articles  as  I  wanted,  as 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  risk  &  expence  to  him  to  send 
them  back  again ;  a  few  days  ago  I  got  a  Letter  from  him,  thank- 
ing me  very  politely  for  my  offer,  but  informing  me  that  he  had 
sent  nothing  but  Books  and  Cloaks,  —  which  of  course  must  fol- 
low him. — 

••I  have  reed,  a  most  friendly  letter  from  Col.  Humphries 
since  my  arri\-al  in  Portugal;  this  suggests  to  me  an  idea  which 
I  a>mmunicatcd  to  you  in  my  last  &  which  I  here  repeat  lest 
that  letter  should  not  arrive.     I  wish  to  visit  Madrid   in  the 
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Spring;  if  it  comports  with  the  policy  of  the  Executive  to  adjust 
our  differences  with  Spain  as  with  France  by  a  Commission,  my 
going  to  Madrid  as  an  Envoy  (in  conjunction  with  Col.  H.)  for 
that  purpose  wod.  be  very  agreeable  to  me:  a  third  would  be  un- 
necessary, &  there  cod.  be  little,  if  any  expence  attending  the 
mission :  —  if  this  agrees  with  your  idea,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
forwarding  it.  The  winter  amusements  will  begin  here  in  about 
a  month ;  I  cannot  safely  anticipate  an  opinion  of  Lisbon,  as  a 
place  of  residence  but,  as  I  wish  to  make  but  a  short  stay  in  Eu- 
rope, &  during  that  time  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  I  think 
by  the  Spring  I  shall  be  prepared  to  change  my  quarters,  if  I  am 
permitted. — 

"I  have  as  yet  received  no  letters  from  America,  you  may  eas- 
ily judge  of  my  impatience  to  hear  from  thence  &  particuly.  from 
you;  in  some  New  York  papers  I  have  read  Talleyrand's  dis- 
course to  the  National  Institute  on  the  Subject  of  the  U.  S.  & 
the  Corresponde.  between  the  Secy,  of  State  &  Monroe,  I  was 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Talleyrand  treat  us  socivily; 
should  he  be  continued  in  office,  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  this 
discourse,  which  may  furnish  him  with  many  useful  hints.  The 
Secy,  has  handled  the  subject  of  Executive  discretion  admirably 
&  Monroe  has  made  a  most  wretched  figure :  If  you  look  into  the 
Debates  of  Congress  (i  Vol.  June  1789,)  you  will  find  this  sub- 
ject fully  handled;  I  was  on  that  occasion  on  the  wrong  &  Madi- 
son on  the  right  side;  his  speeches  are  an  excellent  answer  to 
his  friend  Monroe ;  I  gave  the  Secy  a  hint  of  this  before  1  left 
Philada.— 

"I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  young  friend  &  Secretary ; 
he  has  an  excellent  understanding  &  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion; he  is  daily  improving  a  Sound  Judgment  by  acquired 
Knowledge  which  he  seeks  with  unremitted  application.  We 
began  together  to  learn  Portuguese.  He  outsteps  me;  being  re- 
cently from  College  he  has  acquired  the  Knowledge  of  the  Verbs, 
a  very  important  trait ;  however  tho  little  more  than  6  weeks  in 
Portugal,  I  fight  my  way  through  &  converse  with  the  Shopkeep- 
ers, workmen  and  Servants  very  flippantly;  I  am  afraid  yet  to 
venture  with  the  Fidalgos  &  gentry:  I  had  the  satisfaction  yes- 
terday of  finding  that  I  could  speak  the  language  better  than  an 
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old  friend  of  mine  (the  late  Consul  of  Louis  i6th.)  who  has  been 
here  ten  years." 

In  October  occurred  Pres.  Adams's  birthday  and  on  the  21st 
of  the  month  Smith  wrote  Mr.  Henry  an  account  of  his  celebra- 
tion of  that  event  and  enclosed  a  report  of  the  dinner  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Fenno's  Federal  Gazette: 

"I  wrote  you  since  my  return  to  Lisbon,  &  have  therefore 
nothing  to  communicate  but  the  account  of  the  Dinner  I  gave  on 
the  19th.  to  the  Americans  here  to  celebrate  the  President's 
birth-day:  I  was  not  perfectly  prepared  for  such  an  occasion  hav- 
ing been  only  a  fortnight  in  my  house;  thinking  however  that  it 
was  best  to  do  the  thing  even  imperfectly  than  to  let  the  Day 
pass  unnoticed,  I  exerted  myself,  &  made  out  tolerably  well.  I 
enclose  you  an  account  of  the  Celebration  which  Fenno  will  pub- 
lish I  am  sure  with  pleasure ;  the  Toasts  are  on  a  Separate  paper 
for  your  information;  you  will  think  them  not  worth  publishing. 
Among  my  Guests  was  a  Captain  Israel  who  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  the  famous  Israel  Israel :  —  we  were  the  best ' 
friends  in  the  world ;  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  two  or 
three  Jacobins  present,  but  they  all  behaved  extremely  well; 
they  joined  in  the  Toasts  with  great  zeal  &  we  sang  &  were  very 
merry ;  at  first  they  were  bashful,  but  when  I  set  them  the  ex- 
ample of  singing,  they  threw  aside  reserve  &  were  very  con- 
vivial. 

"I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  from  you ;  I  have  not  reed  a  letter 
from  the  U.  States  since  my  departure.  I  have  enclosed  to  Col. 
Pickering  an  Extract  from  a  french  paper,  containing  a  Summary 
of  his  Correspond,  with  Monroe,  with  a  note  of  the  Editor,  which 
Citizen  M.  will  not  like. 

"Having  sent  the  Sec'y  of  State  all  the  news  stirring  here  by 
this  opportunity,  I  have  only  to  add  the  warmest  assurances  of 
Esteem  &  regard.**     ,     .     . 

The  enclosure  reads  as  follows : 

''Celebration  of  the  President's  birthday  at  Lisbon:  'Thurs- 
day the  19th.  October  being  the  Anniversary*  of  the  President's 
Birth,  was  celebrated  at  Lisbon  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  Minister  of 
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the  United  States  at  that  Court,  who  gave  on  the  Occasion  an 
Entertainment  at  his  Hotel  at  Buenos-Ayres  to  a  numerous  and 
respectable  Company  of  American  Captains  &  Citizens.  After 
sixteen  patriotic  Toasts  intermixed  with  convivial  songs,  the 
Company,  having  spent  the  day  with  great  good  humor  and  fes- 
tivity, broke  up  at  nine  o'clock,  much  pleased  with  the  occasion, 
which  had  collected  together  so  many  Americans  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  home.  All  the  American  vessels  in  the  Harbour  were 
gayly  decorated  during  the  day  &  at  twelve  o'clock  a  federal  sa- 
lute of  sixteen  guns  was  fired  by  some  of  them  in  honor  of  the 
day,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  was  repeated.  This  Anniver- 
sary occurring  on  a  day,  highly  distinguished  in  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Revolution  by  the  Surrender  of  York-town,  the 
recollection  of  so  auspicious  an  event  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  Company.*  *' 

Ten  days  later.  Smith  wrote  again,  complaining  that  he  did 
not  hear  from  home  and  telling  McHenry  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Portuguese  capital: 

"I  have  so  much  satisfaction  in  recollecting  your  agreeable 
Society  &  feel  so  much  interested  in  making  you  think  of  me  a 
little  from  time  to  time,  that,  altho  I  have  already  written  you 
Several  letters  from  hence  and  have  yet  received  not  a  single 
one  from  you,  yet  I  can  with  diffiiculty  suffer  any  Vessel  to  sail 
from  Lisbon  to  the  U.  S.  without  giving  you  a  friendly  Jog  & 
reminding  you  of  your  friend  in  Portugal.  —  Since  my  last  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  Beau  Mondo  here,  as  the  winter 
amusements  have  commenced.  To  begin  the  week,  Mrs.  Pinto, 
the  Lady  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a  Route  every  Sunday, 
where  there  is,  (after  all  the  Preliminaries  of  Bows,  Curtsies, 
Compliments  &  Inquiries,  which  generally  last  three  hours) 
cards  and  dancing;  &  as  it  is  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  Town  these  preliminaries,  with  the  going  and  return- 
ing, consume  the  best  of  the  Evening.  Monday  is  the  Opera 
night ;  but  as  they  generally  continue  the  same  opera  for  two 
months  together,  none  but  an  enthusiast  in  music  would  think 
of  going  very  often,  unless  it  were  with  a  desire  to  see  the  Com- 
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pany,  &  that  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  width  and  darkness 
of  the  Theatre. 

"Tuesday  &  Wednesday  nights  there  are  routes  at  the  Houses 
of  Two  Noble  Persons,  much  in  the  same  stile  as  at  Mrs.  Pinto's, 
Thursday  is  the  English  Ball;  it  is  every  week;  the  room  is  very 
elegant,  the  music  excellent,  &  the  Company  numerous  St  gen- 
teel ;  there  are  a  numijer  of  pretty  English  women,  who  dress 
extremely  wcll.^  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  agreeable  enter- 
tainment of  the  week.  Friday,  opera  night;  Saturday,  a  Ball  at 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck's,  a  very  genteel  Officer,  second  in  com- 
mand in  Portugal;  he  was  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  &  lost 
an  arm  a  few  years  ago  in  Flanders;  he  is  now  by  the  Emperor's 
permission  in  the  Queen's  Service  &  it  is  expected  will  soon  be 
Generalissimo.  He  has  a  very  handsome  establishment  at  the 
public  expence.  Besides  all  this  there  are  often  private  dances, 
it  being  very  customary  to  introduce  a  fiddle  wherever  any  young 
people  are  assembled.  There  is  also  a  Portuguese  Play  twice  a 
week,  but  I  have  not  yet  made  profit 'y  enough  in  the  Language 
to  attend  it,  tho  I  am  obliged  every  day  to  converse  in  it  with 
my  Servants  &  Tradesmen,  In  addition  to  these  there  are  other 
amusements  which  I  overlooked,  viz.  religious  festivals  &  Bull 
Feasts. 

"I  received  this  morning  a  very  friendly  visit  from  Ld.  St- 
Vincent.  He  sat  with  me  upwards  of  half  an  hour  chatting  on 
different  subjects:  among  other  things,  he  assured  me,  as  a  fact 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  success  of  Bounaparte's  troops  was 
his  giving  every  man,  imraedy.  before  the  action^  a  Dram  of 
Neciar  Sucre,  a  liquor  composed  of  wine  &  cantharides,  which 
makes  them  so  f urious  -^  that  they  are  irresistible:  So,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary at  War,  you'll  take  the  hint,  &  imitate  the  conduct  of  thisfl 
great  Land-Conqueror,  as  related  by  a  great  Sea-Conqueror,  if  " 
you  shod,  be  compelled  to  fight  the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi : 
take  care  however  you  don't  pursue  the  practice  against  the  In- 
dians for  as  they  carry  their  Squaws  to  battle  with  them,  the 
effect  of  the  Nectar-Sacre  may  operate  on  the  wrong  subject  & 
be  fatal  to  your  brave  Warriors,  .  .  .  Not  a  Vessel  has  ar- 
rived here  from  Philada.  since  the  Dominick  Terry:  I  am  afraid 
some  of  these  are  taken  &  my  Carriage  into  the  bagain.     Mr. 
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Bulkdey  reed,  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wain,  of  the  4 
Sept.  by  the  way  of  Falmouth ;  I  wish  you  would  write  by  that 
cbannely  as  the  Packet  arrives  here  from  thence  every  ten  days 
or  fortnight,  &  the  other  conveyances  are  very  precarious.  By 
that  Letter  Mr.  B.  reed,  the  disagreeable  intelligence  of  the  yel- 
low fever  having  broke  out  in  Philada.  like  a  good  General,  I 
tnist,  you  made  a  proper  retreat  in  time  from  the  Scene  of  dan- 
ger, knowing  that  your  Life  was  too  valuable  to  expose  to  the 
ravages  of  such  an  implacable  foe.  As  the  Disease  is  now  well 
understood,  I  flatter  myself  the  Sons  of  Esculapius  have  Soon 
vanquished  it." — 

On  Feb.  18,  1798,  Smith  wrote  McHenry  rejoicing  over  news 
from  America  and  describing  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  of  the  Peninsula : 

"At  length  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  by  the 
Swede  which  arrived  about  a  week  ago.  It  gave  me  much  satis- 
faiction  to  hear  that  you  were  well  &  that  you  had  been  sensible 
of  my  absence  from  Philada.  On  my  part  I  can  assure  you  that 
in  ray  frequent  Solitary  walks  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  Lis- 
bon I  regret  that  I  have  lost  you  as  a  Companion  &  ardently  wish 
you  were  with  me  to  partake  of  the  delights  of  a  divine  Climate 
&  to  admire  the  beautiful  Scenery  of  the  Country :  —  I  often  wish 
for  the  society  of  our  friend  Murray  who  writes  me  that  his 
Spirits  have  been  at  times  depressed  by  the  gloomy  fogs  of  Hol- 
land. By  the  last  accots.  from  Holland  it  appears  that  they  have 
had  also  their  l8th  Fruciidor*\  the  F.  Directory  finding  that  the 
Dutch  were  very  decided  about  a  Constitution  have  made  one  for 
them  &  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  Batavian  Convention  did 
not  relish  it,  they  have  caused  the  arrest  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Committee  of  foreign  affairs  (or  public  Safety)  &  twenty  one 
other  members  of  the  Convention  who  are  all  to  be  transported 
to  Cayenne;  the  Constitution  will  now  meet  no  further  difficulty 
from  the  Dutch  Aristocrats.    What  a  pity  we  hadn't  such  means 

*On  the  18  Fnictidor  1797  (September  four)  a  coup  d*  Stat  occurred,  a  con- 
tpirgcy  of  the  Royalists  being  feared,  the  Directory  was  given  dictatorial 
powers  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  exiled. 
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in  '88  &  *S9  tofacHitate  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution;  what 
a  deal  of  labor  &  writing  might  have  been  sjmred! 

"The  present  moment  is  unfortunately  very  unfavomble  to  the 
views  you  have  suggested  respecting  a  commercial  connection 
with  this  Country;  their  minister  at  Paris  is  confined  in  the 
Temple  &  they  are  seriously  menaced  with  an  Invasion  —  it  is 
even  said  that  an  army  is  collecting  for  that  purpose  &  that  a 
contract  is  made  in  Spain  to  Supply  it  with  provisions  after  the 
Harvesti  the  Event  is  uncertain  —  but  I  rather  think  the  appear-  J 
ance  of  an  invasion  is  intended  to  extort  a  larger  sum  a  greater 
sacrifice  for  peace,  under  these  critical  circumstances  the  whole 
attention  of  this  govt,  is  absorbed  in  means  to  ward  off  the  im- 
pending danger  &  to  make  peace  with  France  without  incurring 
war  with  England.  But  even  were  these  circumstances  out  of 
the  way  there  is  a  great  &  permanent  obstacle  to  the  Measure 
in  the  Policy  Se  views  of  this  govt,  which  entertains  a  strong  J 
Jealousy  respecting  it's  Colonies  &  an  unconquerable  fear  of  ad* 
mitt'g  foreignei^  there —  These  shall  not  however  deter  me 
from  feeling  their  pulse  on  the  subject  the  first  opporty.  &  per- 
se vering^  if  the  smallest  prospect  shod,  appear  of  success. — 
Some  relaxation  has  taken  place  in  their  System  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions;  some  Cargoes  of  rice  have  been  well 
sold  but  it  is  by  special ptrmisswn.  Flour  they  admit  occasion- 
ally in  the  same  way  —  this  City  is  nearly  surrounded  with  Wind- 
Milis  the  property  of  influential  persons,  whose  revenues  would 
be  greatly  impaired  by  the  admission  of  foreign  flour.  Our  I 
wheat  is  almost  supplanted  by  Barbary  wheat,  which  is  imported 
much  cheaper  than  ours:  our  Embargo  in  94  set  them  on  import- 
ing Wheat  from  Barbary  &  they  have  found  the  benefit  of  it  to 
our  great  disadvantage, 

"Col.  Humphries  in  a  late  Letter  (Jan.  20th.)  informs  me  that 
*the  Prince  of  Peace  had  just  assured  him  that  p&siiive  orders 
had  been  dispatched  to  America  for  the  delivery  of  the  posts  & 
that  he  might  rely  upon  their  hav'g.  been  carried  into  effect:  he 
adds,  that  since  his  arrival  at  Madrid  no  Vessel  belonging  to  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  which  had  been  carried  into  Spain  by  a 
Spanish  privateer  had  been  condemned.*  If  this  be  true  (&  we 
cant  disbelieve  the  Prince  of  P^ce)  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
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on  the  Event,  which  will  greatly  Diminish  your  official  cares  & 
anxiety.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  my  Zeal 
for  the  service  of  ray  Country  will  be  unabated  in  whatever  place 
the  Elxecutive  may  think  me  most  useful.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
suggest  new  views  of  policy  to  the  govemt.  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  late  acquisition  of  the  Emperor  of  Venice  &  the 
neighbor'g  territory  &  the  prospect  of  Austria  becoming  a  naval 
&  commercial  power  are  circumstances  likely  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  govemt,  towards  that  Power. 

"I  have  this  moment  received  from  Commissioner  Coffin  (the 
British  naval  Commiss.  here)  a  note  containing  an  extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Ld.  St.  Vincent  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a  Copy  — 
if  the  Earl  overtakes  the  Spanish  fleet  before  they  enter  Cadiz, 
he  will,  I  think,  diminish  their  numbers,  if  not,  he  will  probably 
get  the  valuable  Convoy  from  America,  which  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  Spanish  fleet  out.  It  is  possible  the  plan  of  the 
Spanish  Admiral  was  to  chase  Admiral  Barker  from  before  Ca- 
diz, &  drive  him  from  the  Coast  &  then  get  into  Brest,  by  which 
the  Convoy  would  have  got  in  safe  to  Cadiz,  &  the  long  promised 
junction  made  with  the  Brest  fleet;  but  Parker,  pursued  by  him, 
steered  for  Lisbon,  off  which  he  was  immedy.  joined  by  Ld.  St. 
V.  &  then  they  chased  in  turn  the  Spaniards.  You  will  see  that 
Ld.  St.  V.  was  in  charge  of  them  on  the  tenth,  &  he  only  sailed 
from  hence  the  morning  of  the  9th.  we  are  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  further  &  important  intellig'e. 

**  Yesterday  an  American  Vessel  arrived  here  from  Bourdeaux ; 
the  Captain  States  that  the  American  Envoys  were  ordered  out 
of  France  &  that  the  American  Merchants  at  Bourdeaux  were 
much  alarmed;  but  I  have  reed.,  from  the  same  Captain,  Paris 
to  29  Jany.  which  mention  nothing  of  the  event.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  our  Envoys,  tired  out  with  fruitless  expectatns.  had 
resolved  to  leave  Paris  &  retire  to  Holland:  —  their  situation  at 
Paris  is  certainly  a  very  degrading  one  to  the  U.  S.  if  it  be  true 
that  they  have  been  kept  Xh^r^  four  months  without  even  an  Au- 
dience. 

"Yesterday  an  express  arrived  from  England  with  dis- 
patches to  the  Secy,  of  State;  the  contents  have  not  tran- 
spired.— 
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"My  carriage  is  not  yet  landed;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention to  my  memorandm.  respecting  it." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  Com- 
missioner Coffin,  received  this  morning  (Feb.  15)  by  Express 
from  Lugus. 

''Villa  de  Paris  at  Sea 
10  Feb.  98. 
"We  were  joined  yesterday  by  the  Culloden  &  Alcmena,  so 
that  we  have  every  thing  with  us  except  the  Zealous.     I  have 
dispatched  the  Flora  cutter  in  quest  of  her,  &  am  in  pursuit  of 
the  Enemy 

(signed)  St.  Vincent." 

Shortly  afterwards.  Smith  left  Lisbon  for  a  Spanish  tour. 
Alter  his  return  he  wrote  McHenry  on  June  23,  1798.  Laurent 
Jean  Franqois  Truguet,  to  whom  he  refers,  was  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid  and  the  division  of  the  department  of  the 
navy  from  that  of  war  soon  followed  in  the  United  States.  Mc- 
Henry retained  the  war  office  &  Benjamin  Stoddert  of  Maryland 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"On  the  2d  March  I  left  this  Place  for  Gibralter  in  the  Swift- 
sure  British  Ship  of  the  Line,  had  a  passage  of  Ten  days,  landed 
there  under  a  federal  Salute  from  the  Said  ship,  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Governor  General  OHara,  saw  all  the  Fortifica- 
tions, passed  about  a  fortnight  &  embarked  to  return  to  Lisbon 
in  the  same  Ship.  Going  out  of  the  Bay,  we  had  a  fierce  engage- 
ment with  the  Spanish  gun  boat  in  which  the  Swiftsure  received 
two  shots  in  the  hull,  five  in  the  sails  &  had  four  men  wounded 

—  when  we  got  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Huebra  our  ship  was  ordered 
to  join  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  I  took  that  opporty.  of  going  into 
that  place  in  a  flag  of  Truce  &  passed  three  weeks  here  —  The 
Americans  there  gave  me  a  handsome  Dinner  —  I  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Xeres,  &  Seville  at  each  of  which  places  I  passed  a  few 
days,  &  afterwds.  to  Aranjuez,  where  the  Court  was  then  resid- 
ing.    I  was  presented  by  Col.  Humphries  to  the  Royal  Family 

—  became  acquainted  with  Truguet  &  the  rest  of  the  Corps  Dip- 
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lomatique  —  went  to  visit  Madrid  &  the  Escurial  where  I  saw  a 
multitude  of  fine  things,  returned  to  Aranjuez,  set  off  from 
thence  to  Toledo,  saw  the  manufacture  of  Sword-blades,  &  a 
grand  religious  Procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  passed  thro 
Badadjoz,  Elvas  &C.  home,  where  I  arrived  the  i8th.  instant. — 
Were  I  sure  of  my  letter  getting  safe  into  your  hands  I  would 
tell  you  many  surprizing  things,  but  as  I  dread  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing this  hot  weather  many  sheets  of  paper  for  the  amusemt.  only 
of  a  few  Pirates  I  wish  to  keep  my  good  things  for  your  Ear. 
I'll  postpone  them  till  we  can  take  a  cool  walk  to  the  Skuylkill. 

"Two  days  iago  I  received  your  letter  of  the  2d.  April,  via 
Madeira;  you  are  very  good  in  writing  me  the  news;  with  so 
much  business  on  hand,  I  consider  your  devoting  part  of  your 
time  to  write  to  me  as  a  special  mark  of  favor  &  kindness ;  re- 
member that  I  dont  consider  myself  as  having  a  claim  on  you  for 
letter  for  letter;  write  when  you  can  spare  time  from  your  more 
important  affairs,  but  remr.  at  the  same  time  that  your  letters 
always  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Posts  have  at  length  been  surren- 
dered by  the  Spaniards;  while  at  Aranjuez,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Saavedra  the  new  Minister,  on  the  Subject  of  our  Treaty 
with  Spain ;  it  Seems  that  under  the  Prince  of  Peace's  administn. 
it  was  attempted  to  persuade  the  King  as  a  justificn.  of  their  re- 
fusals to  comply  with  the  Treaty  that  the  U.  S.  were  indisposed 
to  do  it,  &  the  idea  had  been  communicated  to  Saavedra.  Col. 
H.  thought  it  a  good  opporutnity  to  bring  me  forward  to  contra- 
dict it,  having  been  in  Congress  at  the  time;  I  accordy.  entered 
minutely  into  the  subject  &  stated  all  the  circumst.  within  my 
Knowledge  which  proved  most  manifestly  that  the  U.  S.  had 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  that  Treaty  with  wonderful  prompt- 
ness &  unanimity.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  Minister  ap- 
peared perfectly  satisfied  with  my  statements.  The  Col.  then 
thought  it  a  fit  opporty.  to  intimate  how  much,  after  all  this,  it 
must  grieve  the  govt,  of  the  U.  S.  to  see  continued  there  a  per- 
son so  obnoxious  &C  I  was  again  referred  to  for  facts  within 
my  Knowledge,  when  I  made  a  second  speech,  dwelling  forcibly 
on  the  facts  which  appear'd  most  likely  to  influence  such  a  man 
as  Saavedra,  with  whose  character  I  had  been  previously  made 
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acquainted  by  the  Gentleman  (a  Spaniard)  with  whom  I  had  trav- 
elled from  Cadiz  &  with  whom  I  have  lived  at  Aranjuez,  who  is 
an  old  &  most  intimate  friend  of  Saavedra.  By  the  Bye,  as  I 
knew  that  the  Minister  had  proposed  to  his  friend  to  accept  of 
some  office,  I  took  every  opporty.  of  representing  our  Country 
in  Such  a  light  as  has  set  this  gentleman  soliciting  or  at  least  in- 
timatg.  that  he  will  have  no  objection  to  the  Mission:  —  perhaps 
some  good  may  result  from  it  —  The  Gentleman  is  a  person  of 
the  first  respectably  &  I  am  persuaded  wod.  give  the  highest  Sat- 
isfaction to  our  Govt. —  but  there  will  be  difficulties  on  the  other 
Side  —  the  Clerks  in  the  Bureau  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right 
to  Succeed  in  these  cases. 

"I  find  you  are  at  length  likely  to  have  some  Symptoms  of  a 
Navy  —  (4)  &  that  there  is  to  be  a  Navy  Department,  but  I  don't 
learn  which  way  your  propensity  inclines,  whether  to  the  Army 
or  Navy;  as  you  are  to  be  subdivided  into  two  parts,  I  wish  to 
know  with  which  part  the  Soul  remains,  with  the  Navy  part  or 
the  Army  part }  are  you  to  be  Mars  or  Neptune  ?  are  you  to  wield 
the  Truncheon  or  the  Trident  ?  God  prosper  you  in  whatever 
capacity;  you  have  an  arduous  task  &  Sad  Devils  to  deal  with  — 
So  their  Eyes  are  at  length  opened  —  are  they  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  they  Still  wanted  something  to  open  them }  could 
any  but  Villains  &  fools  say  that  four  years  ago  they  didn't  know 
all  this?  I  shall  notwithstandg.  appearances,  despair  of  a  right 
State  of  affairs  till  the  People  by  some  awful  acts  silence  these 
Traitors  or  expel  them  from  the  Country.  Adieu  —  my  Dr.  Sir 
—  Prosperity  &  health  attend  —  I  wont  say  Health  &  Fraternity, 
because  it  is  too  Jacobinical.** 

After  he  had  full  news  from  the  United  States  of  the  measures 
which  were  planned  to  show  the  country's  resentment  of  France*s 
conduct  which  was  shown  in  the  famed  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches. 
Smith  wrote  again  on  June  23: 

*'You  see  by  my  writing  again  so  soon  after  my  last  that  I  am 
not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  letter  for  letter,  consid'g  myself 
very  fortunate  when  our  friendship  can  call  your  attention  from 
the  great  &  arduous  duties  of  your  Station  for  a  short  moment 
towards  Lisbon.     I  have  been  for  some  days  past  reading  with 
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a  mixture  of  delight  &  indignation  our  newspapers  &  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Reps,  some  of  which  would  have  infallibly  made 
me  sick  if  I  had  not  found  an  Antidote  in  the  noble  address  & 
answers  with  which  the  papers  so  honorably  abound  &  in  some 
most  excellent  &  wise  measures  which  the  magnanims.  persever- 
ance of  a  few  good  men  has  accomplished.     I  am  delighted  with 
the  Volunteer  Corps  the  extension  of  probation  from  5  to  14  years/ 
the  equipm^t  of  Vessels  —  these  are  grand  specimens  of  real 
American  apTfit,  had  they  been  adopted  at  the  extraordy.  Ses- 
sion, when  you  recommended  measures  of  a  similar  complexion 
wc  shod,  now  have  secured  our  object  with  France ;  it  is  most 
evident  that  energy  in  our  govt.  &  unan'y  in  the  citizens  can 
alone  bring  that  gov't  to  reason,  &  that  when  they  see  we  are  se- 
rious in  resistance,  they  will  show  a  conciliaty.  disposition:  they 
arc  too  wise  to  go  to  war  with  America;  I  have  no  fear  of  a  war 
with  France,  I  fear  them  more  dona  ferentes  &  my  great  appre- 
hension now  is  that  they  will  wheedle  us  into  a  baneful  fraternity ; 
there  is  still  so  much  french  nonsense  lurking  about  America 
that  very  little  whining  &  coaxing  may  bring  about  those  ridicu- 
lous affections  which  have  been  so  near  ruining  us.     this  is  the 
more  alarming  when  we  see  so  much  said  by  those  whose  author- 
ity is  dangerous  in  such  a  case,  about  those  warm  affections  & 
attachments  &  sympathies  &  "ligaments  of  the  heart''  &C  &C 
what  in  the  name  of  God  have  we  got  by  all  this  whining,  which 
was  bad  enough  some  years  ago,  but  appears  to  me  pernicious  in 
the  extreme  at  this  hour?    can't  the  suaviter  in  modo  be  main- 
tained by  decent  &  mild  language  without  this  everlasting  cant 
about  our  sensibilities  &  our  love  and  our  ardour  &  all  this  love 
sick  nonsense  ?  &  why  perpetually  confessing  our  dread  of  war  & 
our  depreciation  of  its  calamities  &  that  we  are  ready  to  agree  to 
any  thing  to  avert  its  horrors,  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  our  inde- 
pendence.—    do  these  people  see  no  horrors  no  calamities  in 
french  rule  and  tryanny  —  &  the  question  lies  in  a  nut  shell  —  it 
is  war,  or  misery  under  french  oppression  —  where  is  the  man, 
not  a  fool  or  a  vile  Jacobin,  who  would  not  rather  risk  all  his 
property  &  his  life  in  an  honorable  &  glorious  struggle  than  ex- 

*The  new  naturalization  law. 
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pose  both  to  the  atrocious  Dominion,  inevitable  from  submis- 
sion? All  these  professionsp  all  these  depreciations  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Directory  &  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  dread  them  now  as  much  as  we  loved  them 
formerly,"     .     .     , 


teif 


Smith  gave  his  views  as  to  the  proper  course  for  the  Uni^ 
States  to  pursue  towards  France  in  a  letter  written  on  Nov.  i8, 
1789,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  loss  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  that  is 
probably  to  Nelson's  victory  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir  of  the 
Nile:  ■ 

"After  reading  in  the  Papers  that  Congress  had  resolved  to 
raise  standing  armies  &  provisional  armies  &  volunteer  Corps 
&C  &C,  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  getting  a  Letter  from  you  during 
the  alarm  of  Invasion,  sensible  that  with  all  your  wanted  activ- 
ity, your  time  would  not  suffice  for  even  your  official  duties. 

"Wishing  you  well  thro' all  these  arduous  toils,  1  only  pre- 
sume to  request  a  short  line  from  you  when  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  Country  is  perfectly  safe  against  external  &  internal  foes,     fl 

"The  Great  Nation  have  now  so  much  on  their  hands  near  at 
home  &  have  succeeded  so  badly  with  their  late  invasions  that 
I  think  you  may  for  the  present  lay  aside  your  fears  of  invasion. 
They  mean  now  to  have  recourse  to  coaxing  &  dividing  the  peo- 
ple of  America  —  the  story  now  is  that  they  never  meant  to  quar- 
rel with  us,  that  they  have  always  shown  the  greatest  affection 
for  us,  but  that  Piti  &  his  Guineas  hjt^kn  Adams  with  his  fac- 
tion are  combined  to  drive  America  into  war  to  bring  about  a 
close  alliance  with  England;  that  France  is  on  her  part  8e  al- 
ways has  been  very  desirous  to  terminate  all  differences  between 
the  sister  Repubs,,  In  order  to  make  this  Tale  go  down  in  France 
&  impose  on  their  Slavish  Allies,  they  fabricate  intelligence 
from  America,  which  is  printed  in  their  papers,  some  specimens 
of  which  I  send  by  this  conveyance  to  the  Secry*  of  State.  — 
They  are  now  well  convinced  that  they  can  do  us  no  injury  & 
that  their  cause  is  daily  losing  ground  in  the  U.  States,  but  they 
are  stupidly  taking  the  very  course  the  most  likely  to  irritate  & 
widen  the  breach;  deceived  by  their  intolerable  vanity  &  by  the 
false  intelligence  of  their  partisans  &  they  stiU  assert  that  the  op- 
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position  to  them  is  merely  that  of  a  party,  headed  by  J.  A. :  latter- 
ly their  Gazettes  begin  to  hold  the  same  language  about  Turkey; 
they  say  that  the  G.  Seignor  has  been  duped  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pitt  &  has  been  forced  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  them, 
of  which  he  will  soon  repent,  &  then  gravely  tell  a  ridiculous 
story,  that  the  English  Ambassr.  at  Constante.  set  fire  to  the 
City  on  which  occasion  it  is  customary  for  the  Grand  Sr.  to  go 
abroad  &  ride  about  the  streets  on  horseback,  &  then  a  mob  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  with  Pitt's  guineas  shouted  war  with  the 
French,  that  the  G.  S.  was  frightened  &  promised  the  populace 
be  wod.  declare  war  agst.  the  French.     It  is  curious  to  see  them 
abusing  John  Adams  &  the  Grand  Seignor  at  the  same  time 
neariy  in  the  same  manner;  the  fact  is  that  abuse  is  the  princi- 
ple weapon  they  can  wield  agst.  Turkey  and  the  U.  S.  they  fear 
a  war  with  both,  knowing  they  can't  hurt  them;  yet  at  the 
time  that  they  insult  the  constituted  authorities,  they  profess 
great  love  for  the  two  Nations ;  in  that  true  spirit  of  inconsis- 
tency &  folly,  which  characterizes  all  their  proceedgs.,  while 
their  Gazettes  printed  under  the  eye  of  the  Directory  contain 
sarcasms  &  lampoons  about  the  G.  Seignor,  they  have  assured 
his  Ambassador  at  Paris  that  he  &  his  Suite  shall  continue  to 
be  respected  tho  the  French  Minister  and  all  their  Consuls  are 
imprisoned  in  Turkey:  this  is  a  proof  of  their  fear;  how  differ- 
ently would  they  have  acted  towds.  the  smaller  neighbouring 
powers?  thus,  in   the  same  spirit,  notwithstg.  all  our  hostile 
measures,  their  conduct  is  placid  and  gentle  towards  us  (except 
continuing  to  capture  our  Vessels)  at  least  in  language  —  they 
took  off  the  Embargo,  to  show  their  reluctance  for  war,  &  it's 
said,  have  sent  a  proposal  to  our  govt,  to  renew  the  negotiation 
in  some  neutral  country  —  had  they  not  dreaded  a  serious  rupture 
with  us,  how  they  would  have  bounced  on  hearing  of  only  the 
mildest  of  our  acts  against  them  7 

"The  destruction  of  their  Toulon  fleet  was  a  severe  blow 
—  five  of  the  prizes  are  here,  &  (by  way  of  compliment  to  me  I 
presume)  the  Franklin  is  anchored  immedy.  before  my  house : 
She  is  a  very  fine  ship,  but  dreadfully  battered.  They  have 
since  lost  the  Hoche,  line  of  battle  ship  &  some  frigates  on  their 
way  to  Ireland,  &  may  they  go  on  losing  in  the  same  way  till 
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they  learn  to  do  Justice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  &  particy.  our 
Country  is  the  prayer  of  Yours  very  sincy.** 

All  was  not  serious  even  in  those  warlike  times  and  in  a  letter 
sent  on  Dec.  22,  Smith  shows  the  sportive  side  of  diplomacy : 

**The  Portuge.  Ambassador,  with  his  Confessor,  Secy,  of  Le- 
gation private  Secy.  &  a  suite  of  sixteen  persons  is  returned 
from  Paris  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  ?f.  fortnight — 
some  years  ago  an  ingenious  writer  published  a  little  work  called 
**the  Quinzaine  Anglaise;"  it  was  the  brief  history  of  a  young 
milord  Anglais  who  in  a  fortnights  sojourn  in  Paris  spent  all  his 
fortune  &  ruined  his  constitution ;  the  Portugese  quinzaine  would 
be  I  think  equally  instructive  &  entertaining — as  a  specimen  — 
the  Secy,  of  Legation  who  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine  dined  with 
me  yesterday  &  among  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  told  me 
the  following.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  my  old  friend  T —  & 
what  he  thought  of  his  abilities  ?  oh  yes  said  he  I  dined  in  com- 
pany with  him  at  the  —  Minister's,  where  he  arrived  with  a 
lady  in  his  carriage  to  whom  he  is  attached  at  half  after  five,  & 
after  dinner  we  all  played  at  Colin  maille,  (blindman's  buff);  I 
was  first  blinded  &  I  soon  caught  the  C.  M.  —  ^expede  Herculem  ;* 
now  what  think  you  of  a  parcel  of  grave  Ambassadors,  &c  &c 
playing  very  innocently  at  blindman's  buff  —  and  yet  was  not 
the  game  analogous  to  many  of  the  parties  ?  what  are  most  mod- 
em negotiations  but  a  game  of  blindman*s  buff,  where  each 
party,  hoodwinked  in  turn,  is  groping  in  the  dark  to  catch  his 
adversaries?" 

Shortly  before  Congress  assembled  McHenry  wrote  Smith  con- 
cerning the  subjects  on  which  the  President's  speech  would 
touch  and  in  answer  on  Feb.  2,  1799,  Smith  expressed  even 
stronger  sentiments  than  before  against  the  French : 

"After  your  Letter  which  I  last  answered  I  did  not  flatter  my- 
self with  so  early  a  further  proof  of  your  friendship  as  I  reed,  by 
yours  of  30th  Nov.,  in  wch  you  gave  me  a  pleasing  anticipatibn 
of  the  Speech.  Since  reading  that,  I  have  reed,  the  Speech  it- 
self &  the  answers  of  the  two  houses;  they  are  just  what  they 
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ought  to  be  on  the  hypothesis  that  war  ought  to  be  declared,  for 
which  I  presume  good  reasons  exist,  tho  I  confess  the  policy  of 
it  is  not  so  obvious  to  me. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,  in  contemplatg.  the  subject  that  we 
shod,  be  placed,  by  a  declam  of  war,  in  a  much  more  eligible  sit- 
uation than  we  are  now  in;  ist.  the  govt,  would  carry  into  full 
operation  the  Act  concerning  Alien  Enemies,  2d  the  measures 
of  defence  would  be  more  vigorous,  concentrated  &  united  &  the 
national  spirit  more  directed  to  one  great  object,  abandoning  do- 
mestic dissentions,  3dly.  the  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  wod.  be 
more  protected  —  at  present,  our  Vessels  sail  about  the  Europe- 
an Seas  with  little  or  no  protection  &  multitudes  of  them  are 
captured  &  condemned ;  not  being  in  a  state  of  war,  our  mer- 
chants &  captains  vainly  flatter  themselves  that  muster  rolls  & 
rasters  will  protect  them,  &  notwithstg.  the  examples  before 
their  eyes,  the  delusion  continues ;  they  catch  at  every  silly  story, 
or  paragraph  in  a  letter  or  newspaper  &  are  perpetually  cajoled 
by  the  delusive  promises  of  the  French  agents.  The  elections 
in  the  Southern  States  afford  much  consolation  for  some  disgrace- 
ful events ;  I  see  you  are  likely  to  have  some  trouble  with  Ken- 
tucky &  Virginia,  which  the  agents  of  the  Directory  wish  to 
convert  into  an  American  La  Vendee  &  when  schemes  are  ripe 
to  make  the  medium  of  their  attack  on  our  liberties.  In  this 
mode  they  began  with  Switzerland,  exciting  rebellion  in  the 
Valais  &  then  marching  troops  to  assist  the  friends  of  liberty : — 
tho  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  designs,  I  don't  fear  the  result  —  you 
have  wisdom  &  foresight  in  the  gov't  &  a  spirit  of  independce.  in 
the  people  which  will  frustrate  these  nefarious  schemes.  The 
agents  of  France,  finding  that  love  for  that  country  is  no  longer 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  U.  S.,  change  their  conduct  —  pre- 
serving their  ambition,  tho  cloaked  under  exterior  professions 
of  friendship,  they  will  excite  sedition  &  rebellion,  under  pre- 
tence of  oppression,  as  in  Ireland,  &  when  they  have  inspired  a 
portion  of  the  people  with  a  hatred  of  their  own  govt,  then  they'll 
offer  aid:  I  hope  these  views  are  now  well  understood  in  Amer- 
ica: There  will  be  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  unless  the  above  plan 
ncceeds;  sho'd  the  discontents  spread  along  the  western  fron- 
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tier,  without  doubt  an  attack  will  be  made  in  that  quarter:  with 
these  apprehensions,  an  army  of  regulars  is  necessary  —  nay  in- 
dispensible,  but  the  shortness  of  the  session  &  other  causes  will, 
I  fear,  leave  the  requisite  measures  very  incomplete.  At  a  late 
entertaint.  given  at  Madrid  by  the  French  Embassador,  Col. 
Humphries  was  not  invited,  but  classed  with  the  Sardinian  & 
Neapoln.  ministers  whose  respective  Sovereigns  are  probably  by 
this  time  banished  to  Sicily  &  Sardinia  to  end  their  days  in  ob- 
scurity.    So  much  for  pacific  professions ! — 

"I  see  by  the  late  French  papers  that  the  minister  of  war,  com- 
plains sadly  of  desertions;  he  says,  the  conscripts  march  fast 
enough,  when  called  out,  but  that  they  desert  immedy.  after. 
The  minister  of  finance,  on  his  side  complains  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  Treasury  —  more  plunder  must  be  sought  —  they  have  al- 
ready ransacked  Piedmont,  they'll  probably  soon  have  Naples,  & 
then  they'll  try  their  hands  at  Spain  &  Portugal.  —  In  the  mean- 
time, my  dr  Sir  go  on  organizing  your  **gros  bataillons"  or  our 
turn  will  come  next." — 

In  the  last  letter  of  the  series,  written  on  Dec.  26,  1799, 
Smith  alludes  with  regret  to  the  victory  of  the  Republicans  in 
Pennsylvania  by  which  Thomas  McKean,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  elected  governor.  He  also  refers  to  Adams'  new  mis- 
sion to  France  and  hopes  that  it  may  succeed,  alluding  pleasantly 
to  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  one  of  its  members.  A  re- 
quest is  made  that  George  Izard  be  made  Secretary  of  Legation. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  and  Smith  had  frequently  urged 
his  promotion. 

"Your  letter  which  was  delivd.  to  me  by  Govr.  Davie,  tho  it 
contained  some  disagble.  intelligence  respecting  our  domestic 
affairs,  could  not  fail  to  give  me  much  pleasure  by  evincing  to 
me  the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  which  I  so  much  value. 
I  was  much  flattered  to  find  that,  in  the  midst  of  your  important 
&  numerous  duties,  you  were  desirous  of  manifesting  that  friend- 
ship by  sending  me  those  interesting  details,  which  you  knew 
would  be  so  gratifying  to  my  curiosity. 

*'I  lament  exceedy.  the  turn  the  election  took  in  Pensylva.  & 
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find  no  consolation  but  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  our 
friends  to  greater  exertions  in  future.  With  respect  to  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  without  recurring  to  useless  speculations  as  to 
it's  originl.  propriety  &  satisfied  that  it  owes  its  birth  to  the 
purest  principles  of  patriotism,  We  must  now  hope  that  a  speedy 
general  peace  or  a  radical  change  in  the  principles  of  the  French 
nilers  will  be  the  means  of  soon  uniting  all  our  friends  in  it's 
approbr.  —  Opposition  to  or  condemnation  of  it  can  certainly 
now  render  no  benefit  to  our  country ;  I  therefore  presume  our 
friends  by  this  time  acquiesce  in  it.  The  last  revoln.  in  France 
seems  to  reject  Jacobinic  &  to  lean  sharply  towards  monarchic 
principles;  whether  it  will  progress  in  that  train  or  be  subject 
like  all  the  former  to  a  Reaction  I  will  not  yet  venture  to  say  — 
it  is  undoubty.  bottomed  on  more  real  power  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Some  think  Bonaparte  will  prove  in  the  end  a 
General  Monck,  others  that  he  will  act  the  part  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well—  time  will  discover;  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  relates  to  us,  I 
trust  that  our  Connect.  Oliver,  aided  by  his  colleagues,  will  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Corsican  Oliver.  —  After  a  long  State 
of  suspense  &  uncertainty,  it  seems  finally  resolved  that  my 
friend  Murray's  trip  to  Paris  is  to  knock  up  mine  to  Conste.  I 
have  written  M.  that  I  bear  him  no  grudge  for  this  for,  tho  my 
little  talent  is  fast  rusting  in  the  scabbard,  I  lead  a  quiet,  easy 
life  —  enough  of  the  Otium,  I  will  not  add,  cum  dignitate:  per- 
haps I  shod,  have  remained  more  contented  with  this  insipid  & 
tranquil  scene,  had  not  my  ambition  been  awakened  by  nomina- 
tions to  the  Sublime  Porte  &  projects  of  missions  to  the  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies  &C  &C  or  had  the  recollection  occurred  from 
time  to  time  that  I  had  the  option  between  Holland  &  Portugal 
&  chose  the  latter;  I  often  review  in  my  mind  some  conversa- 
tions we  had  on  this  subject. 

"I  must  now  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  course  of  events 
&  be  content  with  the  present,  without  ceasing  to  hope  for 
somethg.  better — whether  I  am  to  be  exposed  to  Earthquakes, 
Plagues  or  volcanos,  I  shall  be  always  grateful  for  what  has  been 
done. 

"You  know  that  my  Jittle  chagrin  was*not  a  little  encreased 
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by  the  loss  of  my  excellent  friend  Pickering  —  perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  I  have  offered  his  place  to  ray  brother  in  law,  George 
Izard:  can  you  possibly  make  any  arrangement  whereby  he  may 
serve  me  for  a  short  time  as  Secretary,  without  losing  his  rank? 
You  wod.  render  me  much  service- 
Adieu — very  sincy  &  truly  yrs 

W.  S." 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Librarj,  Baltimore. 
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FICTION 

A  Maid  of  Japan.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser.     New  York :  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1905.     ^i.35. 

One  is  glad  to  lose  himself  in  the  charm  of  this  little  idyl  of 
the  "Sunset  Kingdom."  The  love  story  is  tender  and  fanciful 
and  Hime,  the  shell-gatherer  in  her  poetic  setting  and  simple 
purity  is  akin  to  Andersen's  little  mermaid  who  became  mortal 
for  love  of  a  human  being.  The  author  through  long  residence 
and  interest  in  Japan  has  knowledge  to  give  generously  for  the 
necessary  practical  setting  of  her  story,  and  the  portrayals  are 
realistically  done.  We  regret,  however,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
her  good  to  make  her  young  Japanese  professor,  a  Princeton 
graduate,  use  a  form  of  English  which  we  are  quite  sure  no  re- 
putable American  student  employs  so  extensively,  although  he 
may  have  such  an  acquaintance. 

Losers'  Luck.  Being  the  Questionable  Enterprises  of  a  Yatchsman,  a 
Princess,  and  Certain  Filibusters  in  Central  America.  By  Charles  Ten- 
ney  Jackson.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1905.     $1.50. 

The  author  plunges  us  at  once  in  medias  res^  and  it  cannot  be 
positively  asserted  that  it  is  at  any  point  in  the  book  the  read- 
er's good  fortune  to  find  himself  sufficiently  clear  of  hurrying 
events  to  grasp  intelligently  the  situation.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  cause  for  confusion.  A  young  westerner  goes  aboard 
his  yacht  in  San  Francisco  with  some  friends  to  look  it  over 
preparatory  to  sailing  the  following  morning  to  Tahiti.  As  he 
gets  aboard,  the  consul  from  Gautemala  and  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  Army  arrive  with  a  search  warrant,  and  the  boat 
is  foimd  to  be  loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition.  Before  the 
paralysing  effect  of  this  can  be  shaken  off,  the  Gautemalan  is 
thrown  overboard  and  the  yacht  pulls  out  under  full  steam.  The 
owner's  party  is  a  curiously  composite  body  consisting  of  a  pro- 
fessor, the  owner  himself  who  the  author  leads  us  to  suppose  can 
not  be  classified,  and  a  curious  half-simple,  half-intelligent  fol- 
kmer  of  his,  Danny.    These  men  discover  themselves  prison- 
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ers  of  Gautemalan  natives  led  by  a  princess,  descendant  of  the 
Montezunias,  who  expects  to  overturn  the  existing  government 
in  her  native  land  and  create  an  empire.  Certainly  there  is  ma- 
terial enough  for  interest.  The  style  has  a  roughly  humorous, 
epigrammatic  quality,  as  when  the  professor  who  tells  the  story  1 
says  of  the  yacht  owner— when  they  suddenly  find  themselves  no- 
lens volens  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  full  speed — '*a 
recollection  of  a  certain  evil  reputation  this  man  had  long  since 
taken  to  himself  of  involving  his  friends  in  all  sorts  of  asinine 
affairs  came  to  me/*  With  a  tranquillity  characteristic  of  his 
profession  he  adds,  "Personally  I  would  not  care  for  a  career  of 
adventure;  one  is  liable  to  break  one's  glasses/*  In  another  ■ 
place  he  states  that  there  never  were  but  two  women  who  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  With  truly  commendable  foresight  he  saves 
himself  by  not  naming  the  women. 


i 


The  Venus  of  Cadiz.    An  Exti-avagati^a.    By  Richard  Fi^guil),  Author  of 
**M*zell."    New  York  i  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1905* 

'*The  Venus  of  Cadiz"  is  not  only  comedy  but  very  light  com- 
edy written  with  quick  pen-strokes,  a  word  here^  a  phrase  there, 
exclamation,  question,  parenthesis,  dash;  and  yet  there  is  defi- 
nitely developed  a  narrative,  character  portrayal,  and  a  denoue- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  parties  involved.  The  work  is  distinctly  ■ 
from  a  southern  pen  and  as  distinctly  from  a  pen  qui  s' amuse' 
There  are  not  only  the  touches  of  local  color,  but  the  bubbling 
over  utterly  regardlessly  of  a  devil-may-care  joviality  which  act- 
ually was  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  before*the-war  southern 
type,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  English  landed  gentleman, 
William  Byrd  was  the  prototype  in  this  country  and  outside  of 
Virginia  his  successors  matured  best  in  the  author's  ovm  State, 
Kentucky,  of  the  blue-grass,  the  Bourbon,  and  the  thorough-bred. 


The  Professok^s  Legacv. 
Holt  and  Com  pan  jr,  1905. 


By  MrSi  Alfred  Sidgwick, 
fi.50. 


New  York:  Hear 


'*The  Professor's  Legacy''  is  his  only  child,  a  motherless 
daughter  whom  at  his  death  he  leaves  to  his  one  trusted  friend, 
a  young  Englishman,  who  has  sought  out  the  savant  at  his  home 
in  a  small  German  town  and  been  for  many  years  his  pupil  and 
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co-worker.  It  is  necessary  and  her  father's  dying  wish  that  the 
young  girl  be  separated  from  an  aunt,  a  remarkably  heartless 
and  manceuvring  young  widow.  The  guardian  promptly  marries 
his  ward  without  its  being  very  clearly  stated  that  he  loves  her 
and  with  the  distinct  idea  that  she  loves  another  man.  The  usu- 
al number  of  misunderstandings  ensue,  all,  however,  finding  a 
happy  solution  in  a  mutual  winning  of  the  right  hearts.  The 
plot  lacks  originality  and  the  portrayals  vividness.  At  the  same 
time  the  book  reads  pleasantly  and  the  characters  attract  and  in- 
terest, especially  Christian  Witt,  the  big-hearted,  explosive  Ger- 
man musician  whom  the  women  all  love  despite  his  best  en- 
deavors. 

The  most  noticeable  quality  of  the  book  is  its  crisp  conversa- 
tion which  is  indulged  in  by  the  speakers  with  no  recollection  of 
its  being  the  art  whereby  thoughts  are  concealed. 

The  Belted   Seas.    Bj  Arthur  Colton.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  and 
Companj,  1905.    I1.50. 

This  volume  comprises  a  series  of  narratives,  experiences  of 
an  old  salt,  told  around  the^fire  of  a  seaman's  hotel  one  stormy 
winter  afternoon.  They  are  in  a  sense  detached  yet  centre 
around  one  or  another  of  the  few  original  characters  who  started 
out  together  on  a  smuggling  craft,  the  Hebe  Maitland.  The  nar- 
rator is  a  Captain  Buckingham  who  tells  his  stories  quietly,  im- 
passively, yet  with  a  dry  humor  and  homely  pathos  that  are  very 
attractive.  The  sketch  of  the  professor  of  allerlei  wissenschaft 
and  his  scientific  study  of  Liebchen  and  Veronica  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  much  shrewd  wit.  "The  Hotel  Helen 
Mar"  is  an  incident  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  business  perspi- 
cacity which  won  the  success  it  got,  while  "King  Julius"  de- 
served for  his  daring  conception  a  better  fate  than  befell  him. 
There  is  just  the  glimmer  of  a  love  story  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  possibly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  after  all  woman  and 
home  are  somewhere  in  every  mind  even  though  one  may  sail 
the  belted  seas  and  know  the  strange  things  of  our  southern  con- 
tinent and  the  wild  Pacific  Islands.  Arthur  Colton *s  work  is  al- 
ways dean,  sincere  and  full  of  sympathy,  whether  in  pathos  or 
kindly  fun. 
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After  the  Divorce.  A  Romance.  By  Grazia  Deledda.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  bjr  Maria  Hornor  Lansdale.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1905.    $1.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  sounds  to  us  a  little  bald ;  for,  although 
we  have  divorces,  we  do  not  yet  speak  of  them  without  reserve, 
and  in  addition  it  is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  the  real  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  drama  really 
has  its  course  after  the  divorce.  The  story  is  one  of  modem 
Sardinia  in  which  both  the  lowest  and  the  middle-class  life  are 
treated.  There  is  in  it  that  awful  inevitability  characteristic  of 
life  in  any  badly  administered  country,  a  sort  of  stoical  endur- 
ance such  as  Tolstoi  loves  to  depict  and  also  the  brutality  of 
the  soil  and  animal  which  Zola  has  made  his  own. 

A  brave,  healthy  young  peasant  has  happily  married  a  very 
pretty  girl  of  his  class  when  he  is  accused  of  the  murder  of  an 
uncle  and  sentenced  to  twenty-seven  years  penal  servitude.  In 
a  few  years  the  wife's  mother  has  bargained  her  off  to  a  wealthy 
neighbor  who  has  always  loved  her  and  they  marry  after  she  has 
gotten  a  divorce.  The  first  husband  is  found  innocent  of  crime 
and  being  set  free  comes  home  and  shortly  resumes  relations 
with  his  former  wife.  He  is  set  upon  and  stabbed,  but  recovers 
to  find  his  wife's  husband  dead.  Then  they  re-marry  and  live 
happily  together.  The  book  is  dramatic  and  tragic,  but  the 
power  of  the  author  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  situation  at 
times.  Much  is  necessarily  lost,  however,  in  translating  works 
of  this  class,  as  English  is  not  an  adequate  vehicle  of  expression 
for  certain  phases  of  life  which  in  French  or  Italian  pass  smooth- 
ly enough. 

The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne.  A  Novel.  By  William  J.  Locke. 
John  Lane :  The  Bodley  Head,  New  York  and  London,  1905.    ^1.50. 

The  novel  opens  with  the  expressed  intention  on  the  part  of 
Marcus  Ordeyne  to  write  the  history  of  his  "extravagant  adven- 
ture,*' which  he  does  by  expanding  the  rough  notes  of  a  diary 
written  contemporaneously  with  the  events  recorded  in  the  book. 
The  first  date  celebrates  his  release  from  captivity;  for  seven 
years  he  had  been  free  from  the  degrading  influences  of  Jones 
Minor  and  the  First  Book  of  Euclid.     He  writes,  **some  men 
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find  the  modem  English  boy  stimulating  and  the  old  Egyptian 
humorous.  Such  are  the  bom  schoolmasters,  and  schoolmasters 
like  poets  nascuntur  nonfiunt.  What  I  was  bom  for,  passes  my 
ingenuity  to  fathom."  The  release  from  the  captivity  of  teach- 
ing denoted  the  inheritance  of  fortune,  and  there  was  then  no 
need  for  him  to  have  been  bom  for  anything.  Being  endowed 
with  good  taste,  that  and  his  fortune  soon  established  him  de- 
lightfully with  a  French  cook  and  a  valet  in  a  house  in  London. 
The  morals  alluded  to  being  comfortable,  though  not  violent,  he 
has  a  friend,  one  of  the  best  portrayals  in  the  book,  gifted  with 
"a  perception  exquisitely  keen  into  the  heart  of  Truth,"  who  al- 
ways welcomes  him  to  a  perfectly  appointed  home  of  her  own. 
Thus  we  find  him  leading  a  happy  life  of  dilettantism,  making 
a  special  study  of  the  Cinque  Cento  and  writing  a  "History  of 
Renaissance  Morals."  Into  this  perfect  and  peaceful  existence 
is  precipitated  a  creature  whom  he  ironically  terms  a  Light  of 
the  Harem,  an  English  girl  raised  in  a  harem  in  Asia  Minor. 
She  has  made  an  innocent  elopement  to  London  with  a  young 
Englishman,  a  married  man,  who  blows  his  brains  out  rather 
than  face  the  consequences  of  deceiving  her  and  disgracing  him- 
self. The  girl,  roaming  around  lost,  attaches  herself  to  Marcus 
Ordeyne,  and  he  is  led  gradually  into  adopting  her.  The  story, 
one  of  sixteenth  century  influence  at  least  controlled  by  fairly 
good  English  morals,  is  very  interesting  and  novel  reading. 
One  of  the  characters  says  to  Marcus  Ordeyne,  "it  is  your  way 
to  moralise  whimsically  on  everything  as  if  you  were  a  discon- 
nected intelligence  outside  the  universe,"  and  that  tendency 
does  cause  cynical  divagations  which  become  at  times  wearing. 
However,  the  work  is  seriously  done,  the  characters  carefully 
and  strongly  developed,  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  cynical 
humor  of  the  leading  character. 

A  Thief  TH  the  Night.  Further  Adventures  of  A.  J.  Raffles,  Cricketer 
and  Cracksman.  By  £.  W.  Hornung.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner^s 
Sons,  1905.    ^i.sa 

Despite  the  fact  that  Kyrle  Bellew  as  the  "Amateur  Cracks- 
man" drew  crowded  houses  in  a  New  York  theatre  for  a  season 
or  more,  and  some  of  the  gentleman  burglars  of  the  past  year  or 
two  have  sworn  they  were  incited  to  their  deeds  by  the  daring- 
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do  of  A.  J.  RafSeSy  honesty  compels  the  statement  that  this 
additional  volume  is  one  too  many  in  a  school  of  literature  that 
cannot  possibly  elevate  the  human  race,  or  even  interest  persons 
of  average  good  taste.  This  particular  volume  lacks  the  spirit 
of  first  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  Raffles  like  Sherlock  Holmes 
is  very  evidently  dragging  out  a  miserable  and  mentally  attenu- 
ated existence  for  the  money  that  is  in  him. 

Pole  Baker.    A  Novel.     By  Will  N.  Harben.     New  York  and  London : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1905.    $1.50. 

Pole  Baker,  whom  we  have  already  known  as  an  unimportant 
character  in  a  former  novel  by  Mr.  Harben,  asserts  his  rights 
now  and  has  easily  the  leading  personality  in  the  book  bearing 
his  name.  The  story  really  centres  around  a  young  man  who 
has  grown  up  in,  but  is  not  altogether  of,  this  rural  North  Georgia 
community,  and  between  him  and  Pole  Baker  exists  an  alliance 
defensive  and  occasionally  offensive  —  a  connection  that  furnish- 
es ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Pole  Baker's  innate  fine 
feeling  and  large  store  of  worldly  wisdom.  Mr.  Harben  has  an 
unusual  insight  into  the  character  and  life  of  the  mountain  class, 
and  his  work  in  this  field  in  his  State  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
is  less  happy  in  his  treatment  of  Nelson  Floyd  and  others  of  the 
better  class  of  society  and  it  is  regrettable  that  in  the  same  vol- 
ume the  contrast  should  be  obvious  between  his  strong  and  diffi- 
cult interpretative  work  on  the  mountaineer  and  his  artificial 
treatment  of  people  in  average  society. 


POETRY 

Peace  and  Other  Poems.    By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge.    New  York :  John  Lane,  1905. 

Mr.  Benson  is  not  unknown  as  a  poet  He  has  publish- 
ed several  booklets  of  verse  before — ** Poems,*'  "Lyrics,'* 
**Lord  Vyet  and  Other  Poems,"  and  **The  Professor  and  Other 
Poems.**  Deep  feeling,  a  pensive  though tfulness,  and  experi- 
ence, are  the  qualities  of  his  verse.      He  may  write  in  a  minor 
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key,  but  possesses  beyond  doubt  the  true  lyric  note.     The  first 
stanza  of  his  "Prelude"  sounds  his  most  natural  feeling: 

Once  again  the  faltering  string 

Trembles  to  my  eager  hand ; 
I  wt>uld  speal^  the  gracious  thing 

That  I  grow  to  understand. 

In  "Peace,"  the  longest  of  the  present  poems,  "Peace,  di- 
vinely bright,  unconquerable  peace,"  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  booklet,  are  such  lines  as  "The  shadowy  hills  of  hope  be- 
yond the  golden  tide"  and  "Fades  to  a  gentle  tale  among  the 
shadowy  years."  This  attitude  is  pensive,  but  it  is  also  very 
graceful  The  poems  abound  in  description  and  Mr.  Benson  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  effects  of  color,  in  a  feeling  for  sunsets, 
for  hill  and  bum  side.  The  joy  in  simple  things,  in  seeing  these 
objects,  and  transforming  them  by  imagination  and  reflection, 
leads  the  poet  to  a  spiritual  contentment,  which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  his  philosophy  of  life. 

MusA  Vkrtioordia.    By  Francis  Coutts.    New  York:  John  Lane,  1905. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Coutts'  little  volume.  It  is  a 
different  atmosphere  we  are  called  upon  to  enter — not  lyric,  but 
one  of  satiric  verse.  The  several  occasional  poems  seem  least 
successful  They  are  clear  enough  in  sentiment,  high  enough  in 
feeling,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  most  piquant 
views,  but  the  expression  seems  too  often  eccentric  and  not  inev- 
itable, and  so  is  not  poetic,  as  verse.  Mr.  Coutts'  genius  is 
personal  rather  than  sheerly  poetical,  and  is  best  shown  in  the 
epigram,  in  the  sparkle  of  the  pointed  antithesis,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  unexpected — all  qualities  which  show  at  thci^  best 
in  his  "Spanish  Folk  Rhymes." 

Ths  Childrxn  op  ths  Night.    A  Book  of  Poems.    By  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Robinson's  "Book  of  Poems,"  has  received  a  new  edition, 
seemingly  due  to  President  Roosevelt's  recent  discovery  of  this 
"new"  poet  Most  of  the  contents,  here  rearranged,  was  vir- 
tually published  before  in  1896  and  1897,  being  privately  print- 
ed by  the  Riverside  Press  for  the  author,  who  lived  in  Gardiner, 
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Maine.  "The  Torrent  and  the  Night  Before,"  as  the  volume 
was  then  called,  from  its  first  and  last  poems,  was  reviewed  at 
some  length  in  The  Sewanee  Review  for  April,  1897,  nearly 
nine  years  ago,  where  the  merits  of  many  of  these  poems  were 
then  pointed  out,  and  the  author  praised  for  "a  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  his  art  and  a  love  for  it"  The  poem  which 
now  gives  the  title  to  this  present  volume,  "The  Children  of  the 
Night,"  was  expressly  singled  out  in  that  review,  and  many  of 
the  sonnets  were  praised,  especially  those  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
Crabbe,  Hood,  Thomas  Hardy,  Verlaine,  and  "Horace  to  Leu- 
conoe."  We  call  renewed  attention  both  to  the  reissue  of  these 
poems  and  to  the  discriminating  review  of  them  at  the  time. 

One  Hundred  Best  American   Poems.      Selected  by  John  R.  Howard. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  "One  Hundred  Best  American  Poems,"  selected  by  John 
R.  Howard,  is  a  companion  booklet  to  the  attractive  "One  Hun- 
dred Best  English  Poems"  issued  by  the  Cro wells  a  year  ago, 
but  with  more  questionable  results.  The  one  hundred  poems 
are  very  evenly  distributed  among  sixty-two  "American  poets," 
and  an  analysis  of  this  distribution  is  not  without  interest 

The  frontispiece,  a  picture  of  Longfellow,  shows  the  emphasis 
laid  by  the  collector  on  that  representative  of  American  home- 
life  and  culture,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  inclusion  of  as  many 
as  six  poems  from  Longfellow.  These  six  are :  "Hymn  to  the 
Night,"  'The  Arsenal  at  Springfield,"  'The  Fire  of  Driftwood," 
"Resignation,"  "Sea- weed,"  and  *The  Day  is  Done."  Five 
poems  represent  Bryant,  there  are  five  also  from  Emerson  and 
five  from  Whittier.  Holmes  and  Lowell  have  four  each.  Poe 
and  Whitman  have  each  three  and  Lanier  two.  Also  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  accorded  two  selections :  Emily  Dickinson, 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  N.  P.  Willis.  This  leaves  forty-five  names  repre- 
sented by  one  poem  each. 

It  is  a  valuable  collection,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  a  more  difficult  collection  to  make  than  the  one  hundred 
poems  from  English  literature.     The  history  of  American  poet- 
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ry  is,  after  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth  the  history  of  the  com- 
monplace—  aspiration  and  effort  without  corresponding  achieve- 
ment So  much  of  it  is  on  the  same  level — respectable,  dignified, 
but  not  commanding.  And  so  against  the  forty-five  miscella- 
neous names  included  above,  other  forty-five  names  and  poems 
might  be  given — just  as  characteristic,  and  just  as  lacking  in  the 
dements  of  real  distinction. 

A  Satirs  Anthology.     Collected  by  Carolyn  Wells.     New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1905. 

Carolyn  Wells  gives  us  in  this  another  of  her  pleasing  collec- 
tions of  poetry.  In  the  introduction  is  offered  a  varying  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  satire  which  is  more  ingen- 
ious than  classic.  The  author  says  among  other  things  that 
"satire  depends  upon  the  reader.  What  seems  satire  to  a  pes- 
simistic mind  may  seem  merely  good-natured  chaff  to  an  opti- 
mist" All  of  us  who  know  and  are  fond  of  Carolyn  Wells 
bow  her  for  a  lovable  optimist  We  know,  too,  that  she 
is  a  sincere  worker;  now  much  of  her  satire  anthology  is  **good- 
natured  chaff"  without  even  a  remote  relationship  to  the  gen- 
uine cruel  satire.  Shall  we  therefore  yield  her  the  human  right 
to  be  occasionally  a  pessimist  ?  Apart  from  the  matter  of  a 
name,  the  collection  is  extremely  enjoyable,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  sec  a  goodly  number  of  poems  of  present  day  humorists,  al- 
though the  first  number  is  Aristophanes'  "Chorus  of  Women." 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  A  LIVING  WRITER. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton  :  Poet,  Novelist,  Critic.    By  James  Doug- 
las. With  twenty-four  illustrations.    New  York :  John  Lane. 

It  is  something  unusual  to  tell  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters 
while  yet  alive ;  and  it  is  hardly  questionable  that  the  custom 
were  also  in  this  case  better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Not  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  will  not  ultimately 
deserve  a  biography;  but  it  will  then  be,  doubtless,  a  biography 
of  a  very  different  sort     Mr.  Douglas  is  a  true  hero- worshipper ; 
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and  while  we  may  not  object  to  hero-worship  in  itselfp  we  may 
find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried.  ^ 

If  Mr.  Douglas  had  only  condensed  —  or  rathen  if  some  one^ 
else  had,  for  obviously  Mr,  Douglas  could  not — -if  he  had  made 
a  pointed  biography  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  as  in 
a  volume  of  the  English  Men  of  Letters,  instead  of  the  formless 
bulk  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  which  we  have ;  had  he  then 
enumerated  his  enthusiasms  and  summed  up  his  conclusions  — 
such  a  work  (provided  the  subject  were  already  passed  away, 
and  we  wish  Mr.  Watts-Dun  ton  no  harm)  were  well  worth 
while. 

Instead  of  this  what  do  we  get?  The  subject  of  the  volume 
is  **the  Master,"  Every  word  "the  Master*'  writes  in  the  most 
trivial  note  must  be  treasured  up  and  reproduced,  when  often 
the  mere  gist  or  content  would  have  done.  This  practice 
wearies  by  its  very  iterative  reverence,  ■ 

Yet,    how    rich    materials  for  an   interesting  biography  aref 
here!     The    friendship  with  the  pre-Raphaelites;  the  chapters 
on  Swinburne,  William  Morris,  and  Burne*Jones;  tlie  gy^jsies* 
both  on  the  East  Shore  and  in  Wales ;  the  Principles  of  Criti-^ 
cism,  the  splendid  Essay  on  Poetry  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan-fl 
nica,  the  Alhenwum  papers,  the  philosophy  of  life  embodied  in 
the  novel  "Aylwin/*  the  reverent  and  almost  pagan-Iikc  worship 
of  Nature,  the  Benignant  Mother,  a  sheaf  of  Sonnets  written  on 
occasions  from  time  to  time,  the  life  at  "The  Pines**  with  th 
poet  Swinburne,  etc,  etc.     Had  all  this  been  told  of  pleasantly^ 
lucidly,  concisely,  and  in  good  proportion,  there  could  be  n« 
quarrel.     There  is  plenty  of  good  material ;  but,  as  It  stands,  th 
book  is  just  twice  too  long^  with  its  padding  and  ceaseless  ad< 
ration.     Even  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  enhances  this  fault' 
The  prevailing  air  is  too   much  that   of  a  guide  showing   us 
through  a  palace  or  a  cathedral,  and  we  are  continually  called 
upon  to  sympathize  with  the  author-guide's  Ah*sl  and  Oh*s !  and 
heave  many  pious  ejaculations  of  wonder.     We  are  shown  little 
interiors  here  and  there  —  chairs  and  books  and  pictures,  a  cab- 
inet, a  carved  mirror,  or  a  divan.    What  can  be  in  worse  taste 
And  it  almost  puts  us  out  of  humor  with  Mr,  Watts-Dunton 
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himself,  who  permits  this,  yet  whose  work  we,  like  others,  have 
found  stimulating  and  helpful,  and  at  times  brilliant  Mr.  Doug- 
las evidently  has  no  sense  of  humor  and  proportion ;  but  has 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  none? 

AN   ANCIENT  AND  A  MODERN   PHILOSOPHICAL  THINKER. 

Socrates.     By  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes,  M.A.    The  World's  Epoch-Makers,  Ed- 
ited hy  Oliphant  Smeaton.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    1905. 

Ernest  Renan.     By  William  Barry,  D.D.     Literary  Lives.  Edited  by  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1905. 

A  work  on  Socrates  must  always  of  necessity  emphasize  his 
teaching,  its  spirit,  its  method,  and  its  conclusions  and  results. 
But  intimately  associated  with  this  teaching  is  the  life  of  Soc- 
rates, and  still  more  so  his  death.  For  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  religion  and  law  of  the  Athenian  State,  the  question  is 
obtruded  upon  us,  Was  this  death  that  of  a  martyr  or  a  crim- 
inal? 

To  answer  this  question  Mr.  Forbes  enters  into  a  careful  and 
somewhat  minute  discussion  of  the  civic  ideals  and  religious  de- 
mands of  the  Athenian  Greek,  and  finds  this  best  expounded 
in  the  attitude  toward  religion  and  state  by  the  three  great 
dramatists,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  As  is  known, 
Socrates  was  antagonized  and  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  who 
also  antagonized  the  last  of  the  three  dramatists,  Euripides,  on 
somewhat  the  same  grounds  of  rejection  of  belief  in  the  gods 
and  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 

What  then  was  Socrates'  relation  to  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him?  What  was  his  relation  to  the  existing  docrines  of 
the  State  and  the  common  Faith?  How  far  are  the  pictures 
by  Xenophon  and  Plato  to  be  accepted  or  to  be  modified? 
That  Socrates  was  a  reformer,  and  so  had  made  enemies  and 
would  be  misunderstood  and  would  bring  down  upon  him  both 
the  honest  and  the  scurrilous  opposition  of  many,  is  undoubted ; 
but  is  it  proved  that  he  was  irreligious  and  taught  others  to  be 
so,  however  enquiring  and  analytic  his  mental  habits?  Our  au- 
thor thinks  not,  and  tries  to  set  forth  his  reasons  with  impartial- 
ity and  a  close  study  of  existing  conditions.  "His  lifelong  aim 
was  to  exploit  a  new  soul  in  Athens."     "Character  must  be 
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built  on  knowledge,*'  But  "it  was  not  to  the  average  man  that 
Socrates  made  his  appeal/'  And  thus  came  about  the  tragedy, 
upon  which  Plato  commented  in  his  Phwdo:  "Such  was  Uie  end 
,  .  .  of  our  friend ;  concerning  whom  I  may  truly  say,  that 
of  all  the  men  of  his  time  whom  I  have  known,  he  was  the  wisest, 
and  Justest,  and  best" 

In  passing  from  Socrates  to  Renan  we  jump  over  many  ages 
and  many  peoples;  yet  both  men  were  at  least  alike  in  that  both 
were  persecuted  on  account  of  religious  questions,  and  both 
were  devoted,  in  however  different  phases,  to  the  life  of  knowl- 
edge and  reason,  Renan  was  held  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
Frenchman  of  his  age,  and  his  life  entirely  reflects  that  ag«. 
A  Breton  peasant,  educated  for  the  Church,  he  suffered  an 
eclipse  of  faith,  devoting  himself  passionately  to  his  studies,  ex- 
alting the  conclusions  of  the  reason  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
matters  of  faith.  fl 

Renan  visited  Galilee  and,  carried  away  by  his  methods,  he 
portrayed  the  background  of  Palestine  vividly  and  Christ  ^  tlie 
central  peasant  figure  in  the  landscape.  This  resulted  in  his  re- 
markable Vie  lie  Jt^sus  (L\(e  of  Christ)  in  1863.  The  same 
method  was  employed  in  the  East  and  in  Rome  in  another  re- 
markable volume  *'In  Sl  PauFs  Footsteps/'  His  purpose  was 
to  realize,  to  materialize,  St  Paul  and  Christ  In  the  very  bold- 
ness and  pic turesquen ess  of  his  method,  apart  from  his  genius, 
he  would  have  won  a  notable  success.  It  was  a  veritable  ro- 
mance in  biography  he  was  achieving*  Thus  our  author  taxes 
Renan  for  portraying  Paul  before  the  Areopagus  as  a  small, 
ugly  Jew  condemning  beauty  and  denouncing  Athens  for  its 
monuments  and  ''idols." 

Our  author,  it  will  be  seen,  while  interesting  and  able,  is  nol 
always  sympathetic.  The  most  brilliant  piece  of  exposition  by 
Renan  he  believes  to  be  the  interpretation  of  St  John's  Revela- 
tion :  its  subject  is  the  Roman  Empire  and  Nero  is  Antichrist 

The  solitariness  of  Renan — in  heart  and  in  mind — especially^ 
after  the  death  of  his  devoted  sister,  is  emphasized;  and  the™ 
author  believes  that  the  French  war  of  1870  made  a  profound^ 
impression  upon  him  and  in  many  ways  changed  his  whole  chaj^f 
acten     He  became  then  a  man  for  peace  at  any  price ;  and  his 
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tone  afterwards  developed  even  into  the  frivolous.  Dr.  Barry 
gives  a  luminous,  interesting  and  consistent  view  of  the  man, 
whether  it  be  the  right  approach  or  not  The  book  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  as  the  study  of  a  rationalist,  admittedly  great  and 
splendid,  by  one  who  still  accepts  revelation  and  conserves  his 
Esdth. 


ESSAYS  AND  DISCOURSES 

Greatness  in  Literature  and  Other  Papers.    By  w.  P.  Trent.    New 
York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1005. 

Essays  in  Application.     By  Henry  van  Dyke.      New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1905. 

The  difference  in  spirit  and  in  subject  matter  between  these 
two  volumes  of  essays  that  have  appeared  simultaneously —  one 
from  the  pen  of  a  professor  of  English  Literature  in  Columbia 
University  and  the  other  by  the  holder  of  a  similar  position  in 
Princeton  University — is  well  expressed  in  the  title  and  is  borne 
out  in  the  contents,  a  series  respectively  of  eight  and  twelve 
papers,  essays,  and  addresses. 

Professor  Trent  has  brought  together  in  his  new  volume  eight 
essays  under  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  series,  "  Greatness  in 
Literature."  Most  of  them  have  been  papers  before  the  Eng- 
lish Clubs  of  our  several  universities,  or  before  bodies  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  and  all  deal  with  literary  topics,  i.e.,  dis- 
cussions about  literature.  What  are  the  tests  whereby  we  know 
great  literature?  If  the  inspiration  may  have  come  uncon- 
sciously years  ago  from  Matthew  Arnold's  critical  essays,  the 
treatment  and  the  answer  is  wholly  Mr.  Trent's,  and  the  same 
catholic  principles  and  severity  of  standards  are  present  This 
lingering  influence  of  Matthew  Arnold  may  perhaps  be  best 
seen  in  the  estimate  of  Chaucer — it  will  be  found  that  more 
justice  is  done  Chaucer  in  the  notable  essay  on  poetry  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton. 

"A  Word  for  the  Smaller  Writers"  is  not  for  the  less  excel- 
lent ones,  but  for  those  who  appeal  to  special  tastes.  "  Popular 
Judgment"  is  again  used  only  of  the  writers  of  a  high  order  of 
achievement —  as  an  element  in  determining  their  final  place. 
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Two  of  these  essays  appeared  in  The  Sewanee  Review: 
"The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Literary  Study/*  and  "Teaching 
Literature.'*  The  spirit  of  literature,  of  the  great  masters,  the 
love  of  poetiy,  a  nice  discrimination  as  to  the  best  literature  — 
these  are  the  notes  that  run  all  through  these  essays.  Wider 
reading  among  the  best  and  a  resulting  higher  catholic-minded-  M 
ness  are  points  emphasized  in  **Some  Remarks  on  Modem  " 
Book  Burning/*  The  culmination  rests  in  the  last  paper,  **The 
Love  of  Poetry" — its  great  praise  of  the  sixth  Odyssey,  and  its^ 
eloquent  conclusion.  Professor  Trent  loves  literary  standards 
and  the  masters  in  literature  for  themselves,  their  poetry  and 
eloquence,  their  distinction,  their  style;  and  one  cannot  keep 
company  with  him  without  catching  something  of  this  fine  en- 
thusiasm, however  elusive  he  may  be  on  definite  points.  It  is 
the  spirit,  when  not  always  the  detailed  judgments,  of  these 
essays  which  hold  and  charm. 

Dr,  van  Dyke*s  new  book  of  essays  is  very  different  in  subject 
matter  and  method,  being  httle  sermons  in  prose.  Profe^or 
Trent's  text  was  the  deeper  appreciation  of  true  iiteTBture  and 
a  widening  catholicity  of  taste  and  judgment  Dr,  van  Dyke's 
discourses  are  applied  to  thinking  as  exemplified  in  right  livings 
are  addressed  more  to  conduct  and  are  intended  for  practical 
everyday  audiences  rather  tlian  for  the  academicaily  trained 
Indeed,  this  purpose  leads  the  author  or  speaker  to  much  that 
might  be  considered  in  strictly  academic  and  literary  circles 
questionable  or  unsound*  There  is  too  obviously  an  appeal  to 
the  emotions  and  sensibilities  of  a  public  audience, 

Dr  van  Dyke  is  what  he  himself  would  call  a  "meliorist*'  m' 
distinction  from  a  "pessimist,"  and  his  essays  and  addresses  are^ 
intended  to  cheer  and  stimulate  this  wider  pubUc.     He  achieve 
this  in  treating  such  subjects  as  **  Is  tiie  World  Growing  Better?  ** 
"The  Heritage  of  American  Ideals^"   ** Books,  Literature,  and 
the  People/*  **The  Creative  Ideal  of  Education,*'  "The  School 
of  Life/*  etc     Reason,  Religion,  Service — the  use  of  the  high- 
est tilings  in  life  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  tJie 
world  —  tliis  is  his  message.     How  far  it  touches  the  real  issu^_ 
and  how  far  it  may  at  times  be  betrayed  by  an  easy  fluency- 
were  hard  to  say. 
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The  Freedom  of  Authority.  Essays  in  Apologetics.  By  J.  McBride 
Stcrrctt,  D.D.,  the  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  The  George  Washing- 
ton University.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    1905. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Professor  Sterrett  has  brought  togeth- 
er a  mass  of  more  or  less  heterogeneous  material,  which,  how- 
ever, is  linked  together  by  a  certain  continuity  of  thought.  His 
point  of  view  is  that  of  idealistic  philosophy:  his  method  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  that  of  Kant  and  that  of  Hegel, 
with  a  predominance  of  the  Hegelian  element.  From  this  point 
of  view  and  by  this  method  he  deals  with  diverse  phases  and 
products  of  contemporary  thought,  ranging  over  a  large  variety 
of  subjects.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  Reason  and  Authority,  whether  in  religion  or  in  philos- 
ophy or  in  life  as  a  whole,  are  not  incompatible,  but  rather,  in 
the  last  analysis,  coincide  in  a  perfect  unity.  In  other  words. 
Professor  Sterrett  aims  to  show  at  once  the  authority  of  reason 
and  the  reason  of  authority. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  valuable  portion  of  the  book 
is  that  which  deals  with  those  distinguished  representatives  of 
rationalistic  thought,  the  Protestant  scholars  Hamack  and  the 
late  Auguste  Sabatier,  and  the  Catholic  M.  Alfred  Loisy.  Sa- 
batier  and  Hamack  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  II ;  Loisy  in  Chap- 
ter III.  Hamack's  attempt  to  find  an  **Urchristenthum,"  or 
original  Christianity  by  the  process  of  abstraction,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  reducing  the  Christian  religion  to  a  few  simple  orig- 
inal ideas  held  and  taught  by  Jesus  Himself,  is  strongly  criti- 
cised. Dr.  Sterrett  maintains  the  concrete  reality  of  Christian- 
ity as  an  organic,  historical  religion,  which  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  from  its  first  germinal  beginnings,  but  must  be  stud- 
ied in  its  realized  actuality,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  ages,  embodied  in  the  Church  as  an  institution.  The  dis- 
tinguished German  historian  is  therefore  faulted  as  applying  to 
the  study  of  Christianity  a  thoroughly  unhistorical  method. 

The  late  M.  Auguste  Sabatier,  sometime  Dean  of  the  Protes- 
tant Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris,  is  known  as  an  able  and  bril- 
liant champion  of  freedom  in  theology.  His  position  is  fully 
set  forth  in  his  latest  book  published  during  his  life-time,  **Re- 
ligioiisof  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit,''  in  which 
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very  title  is  implied  the  antithesis  between  authority  and  spirit-  I 
uality.  In  his  explanation  of  the  rise  and  development  of  dog-  ■ 
ma,  M.  Sabatier  follows  the  psychological  method.  Dogmas  are  T 
the  product  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  gradual  and  progressive  j 
apprehension  of  truth.  Their  value,  their  authority  is  purely  ■ 
relative.  No  sooner  has  a  dogma  been  fully  and  adequately  " 
worked  out,  and  cast  into  a  formula  or  a  definition  than  it  hasal- 
r^dy  begun  to  be  effete  and  outworn.  As  against  this  purely 
subjective  method  Dr»  Sterrett  maintains  the  validity  of  that  i 
objective  reason  which  is  embodied  in  the  institutions  of  society, 
the  State  and  the  Church;  institutions  which  while  they  may 
indeed  be  regarded  from  one  point  of  view  as  human  develop- 
ment s^  are  yet,  from  a  higher  point  of  view  seen  to  embody  Di- 
vine truth,  and  to  be  manifestations  of  the  life  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

M,  Loisy  occupies,  as  one  would  expect,  a  widely  different  po- 
sition from  Sabatier  and  Harn-^    ..     His  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity is  neither  that  of  a  colorless  abstraction,  composed  of  a 
few  general  conceptions,  nor  is  it  that  of  a  changing  current  of 
ideas  whose  outward  expression  is  constantly  being  revised  and  J 
modified.     Rather  does  Loisy  regard  Christianity  as  an  object-  ' 
ive  institution,  which  he  identifies  with  the  empirical  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     While  Harnack  in  answering  the  questiaD^ 
*'What  is  Christianity?"  confines  himself  to  the  historical  be- 
ginnings  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  treating  of  these  from  the  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  and  thus  sacrificing  the  supernatural  to  the  natural,  pre*  A 
cisely  the  opposite  is  the  course  pursued  by  M.  Loisy,    The  lat-    \ 
ter  finds  in   Chritsianity  a  transcendent,  su|>ernatural  system ;    i 
to  his  mind  Christian  dogmas  have  no  necessary  or  vital  conneo^fl 
tion  with  the  natural,  historical  fact.    The  resurrection  of  Christ,  " 
for  example,  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  fact  in  the  historical  order^j 
but  as  a  truth  in  the  spiritual  order;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  proo| 
by  the  ** scientific"  method.     No;  for  it  is  a  truth,  having  it 
origin  in  faith,  so  makes  its  appeal  to  and  establishes  its  va- 
lidity by  faith  alone.     The  same  is  true  of  the  Nicene  dogma 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  Christia 
consciousness,  not  a  matter  which  is  susceptible  of  scientific 
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historical  proof.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Catholic  Loisy 
here  approaches  the  subjectivism  of  the  Protestant  Sabatier.  As 
Dr.  Sterrett  well  points  out/  while  Loisy  arrives  at  conclusions 
which  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Sabatier  and  of 
Hamacky  yet  his  principles  and  his  method  are  liable  to  the 
same  criticism  as  are  theirs.  All  three  of  these  thinkers  are 
charged  with  making  an  undue  and  improper  use  of  the  method 
of  abstractian\  their  procedure  is  to  pick  out  some  one  or  an- 
other foctor  in  the  great  complex  datum  of  Christianity,  and  to 
emphasize  that  in  a  quite  one-sided  way.  Hamack,  for  example, 
sdects  the  naturalistic,  humanistic  side  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  eliminates  the  supernatural 
dement.  Sabatier  gives  an  exclusively  psychological  explanation 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  dogma,  overlooking  its  rational 
and  synthetic  unity,  and  its  resultant  authority.  Loisy  makes 
an  absolute  antithesis  between  Nature,  Science  and  History  on 
the  (me  hand,  and  Spirit,  Fa/'  ■-  and  Grace  on  the  other;  and 
then  proceeds  to  develop  his  conception  of  religion  purely  upon 
the  latter  basis,  without  any  admixture  of  so  gross  a  thing  as 
physical  iaxX.  The  method  of  each  and  all  of  these  three  distin- 
guished thinkers,  as  Dr.  Sterrett  so  well  and  strongly  argues, 
is  unduly  analytical  and  abstract.  They  either  fail  to  recognize 
immanent  Reason  as  existing  in  Nature  and  in  History,  or  else 
they  fail  to  perceive  that  same  Reason  as  existing  in  Church  and 
Creed;  and  in  consequence  no  one  of  these  brilliant  minds  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Christianity?" 

Having  thus  dealt  in  able  and  vigorous  fashion  with  these  the- 
ological and  religious  thinkers.  Professor  Sterrett  in  his  fourth 
diapter  deals  with  the  present-day  school  of  "scientific"  histori- 
ans, against  whom  he  brings  the  indictment  that  they  confine 
themselves  unduly  within  the  narrow  limits  of  physical  catego- 
ries in  the  account  which  they  give  of  human  deeds  and  develop- 
ments; n^lecting  those  ideal  and  spiritual  factors  which  have 
eoergized  in  all  human  progress. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  appar- 
ent that  the  present  volume  is  a  worthy  and  valuable  contribu- 

'"The  Freedom  of  Authority,**  pp.  120-122. 
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tion  to  the  discussion  of  many  present-day  problems  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  importance.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book  consist  for  the  most  part  of  reprints  of  former  articles  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  subject  of  Reason  and  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion, Ethics  of  Creed  Conformity,  etc.  The  result  of  this 
somewhat  arbitrary  combination  of  parts  is  that  the  work  as  a1 
whole  is  lacking  in  unity.  In  its  style  the  book  betrays  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  professorial  mannerism  and  somewhat  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  lecture-room  haunts  its  pages.  One  thing  more" 
(to  complete  the  ungracious  task  of  criticism)  needs  to  be  re- 
marked; and  that  is,  the  evidence  which  the  book  giv^s,  espec- 
ially in  certain  parts,  of  very  careless  proof  reading.  We  shall 
not  cite  instances;  enough  to  say  that  they  are  numerous;  a  fact 
which  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  a  volume  which  bears  upon  its 
title-page  at  once  the  well-known  name  of  Sterrett  as  author  and 
of  Macmillan  as  publisher. 

W.  S.  Bishop, 


The  Commonwealth  of  Man.    By  Robert  Afton  Holland,  S.T.D.    G,Pj 
Putnam^s  Sons:  New  York  and  London.     1905. 

Dr.  Holland's  book  owes  its  existence  to  a  two-fold  occasion. 
The  substance  of  the  discourses  of  which  it  consists  was,  as  the 
author  says,  delivered,  though  in  another  form,  in  the  year  1894 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  the  Slocum 
lectureship  foundation;  but,  owing  to  ill-health  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  the  lectures  were  not  published  at  that  time.  **Si 
years  afterwards,  w^hen  Markham's  thunderous  poem"  ("The 
Man  with  the  Moe'*)  **was  still  reverberant,  I  (undertook)  a 
course  of  sermons  on  the  socialistic  fallacies  which  that  poem 
had  set  to  stormful  music."  To  this  latter  occasion  the  present 
volume  owes  its  form.  It  may  be  described  as  the  rhetorical 
and  |x>etical  utterance  of  a  polemical  divine  against  the  chant  of 
Socialism;  an  utterance  fervid  in  spirit,  brilliant  in  expression, 
and  withal  weighty  in  thought  and  argument;  yet  breathing 
somewhat  more  of  the  ardor  of  the  advocate  than  of  the  calm  im- 
partiality of  the  judge.  Yet  a  strong  line  of  philosophical  thought 
underlies  the  brilliant  and  rhetorical  expression.  Dr.  Holland's; 
intellectual  stand-point  is  that  of  Hegel,     Now  H^el,  as  is  wcl 
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known^  applied  to  human  history  and  human  institutions  a  dia- 
lectic which  was  at  once  critical  and  constructive.  He  was  able 
to  trace  with  acute  insight,  and  to  set  forth  with  massive  depth 
and  breadth  of  exposition  the  reason  which  is  immanent  in 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  man.  But  to  many,  if 
not  to  most  minds  to-day,  Hegel's  dialectic  appears  to  have  issued 
in  a  justification  of  that  which  has  been  and  which  isy  rather  than 
in  a  prophetic  vision  of  that  which  ought  to  be  and  which  is  to 
hi.  It  was  a  shrewd  if  caustic  criticism  upon  the  great  specula- 
tive philosopher  that  the  outcome  of  his  system  appeared  to  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  justification  and  vindication  of 
the  empirical  Prussian  State,  as  it  existed  in  his  day.  Perhaps 
it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  in  a  philosopher  the  peculiar  gift 
and  inspiration  of  the  prophet  and  the  seer.  But  does  not  this 
very  fact  of  the  limitations  of  the  speculative  method  prove  its 
inadequacy  to  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  as  that  of  Socialism  ? 
For  Socialism  is  still  (to  use  the  Hegelian  language)  in  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming\  it  has  not  as  yet  organized  itself  except  very  par- 
tially ;  it  has  not  as  yet  crystallized  into  institutions ;  it  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  Idea  or  Tendency.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
this  tendency,  this  idea,  this  spirit  is  pregnant  with  issues  of 
the  future.  The  present-day  trend  is  more  and  more  away  from 
individualism  and  towards  collectivism.  That  is  to  say,  the  un- 
mistakable trend  of  the  present  day  is  socialistic  as  contrasted 
with  individualistic,  i.e.,  in  principle.  Now  in  approaching  this 
idea,  this  tendency,  this  spirit  of  socialism,  Dr.  Holland's  atti- 
tude is  thoroughly  unsympathetic.  That  which  has  been  and 
which  is  in  human  society  and  institution  fills  his  horizon  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  to  be  or  which  perchance  ought 
to  be.  Dr.  Holland  shows  himself  in  these  pages  as  (if  we  may 
use  such  a  phrase)  a  radical  conservative.  His  thought  has  l^/th 
the  defects  and  the  virtues  of  an  uncompromising  conservatiHm. 
As  he  himself  expresses  it  in  the  concluding  words  of  hiK  Pref- 
ace, he  sets  forth  in  these  discourses  his  "faith  in  the  prcitcnt 
woild  as  the  shrine  of  the  God  who  is^  in  distinction  innn  the  ('i'A 
who  only  was  or  ivill  be'*  In  these  discourses  we  find  brilliant 
qiecial  pleading  in  defence  of  the  plutocrat,  and  an  eUxjuent  {lan- 
egyric  upon  war,  but  we  find  scant  sympathy  expressed  itsx  the 
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h(q)e8  and  aims  and  ideals  of  the  laboring  man.  We  may  grant 
at  once  that  the  hopes  and  aims  and  ideals  of  the  mass  of  the  la- 
boring population  are  vague  and  inchoate;  we  may  grant  that 
the  working-man  himself  is  only  very  partially  conscious  of  what 
he  would  be  and  would  have,  still  less  of  what  he  ought  to  be  and 
ought  to  have.  Yet  is  it  not  the  part  of  those  who  have  greater 
power  and  clearer  vision  to  help  the  laborer  to  the  realization  and 
expression  of  that  in  him  which  is  as  yet  only  potential,  but 
which  is,  notwithstanding,  his  truest  self?  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  Dr.  Holland  does  bring  out  into  clear 
view  and  press  home  with  forceful  utterance  many  blunt  focts 
and  truths  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  which  are  not 
infrequently  overlooked  by  the  merely  sentimental  philanthropist. 
It  is  true,  again,  that  he  does  puncture  many  an  inflated  wind- 
bag of  philanthropic  sentiment,  and  in  so  far  he  succeeds  in 
clearing  up  misapprehensions,  and  in  bringing  us  back  to  the 
**hard  pan"  of  concrete  reality.  But,  nevertheless,  his  argu- 
ments leave  the  mind  not  wholly  satisfied.  One  feels,  indeed, 
that  this  or  that  particular  communistic  theory  or  Socialistic 
scheme  may  have  been  mercilessly  criticised  by  the  acute  and 
brilliant  author,  and  yet  that  the  spirit  of  Socialism  has  not  been 
effectively  exorcised,  nor  its  ghost  effectively  laid.  And,  in 
fact,  can  that  spirit  be  exorcised  or  that  ghost  be  laid  by  any 
"bell,  book  and  candle"  of  priest  or  philosopher  to-day?  It  is 
here;  it  is  in  the  air;  it  penetrates  the  minds  and  informs  the 
arguments  even  of  those  who  most  vigorously  oppose  it.  Social- 
ism may  well  appropriate  to  itself  those  words  which  Emerson 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Brahma: 

If  the  red  slayer  thinks  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 

I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 


And  further: 


They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 
When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings. 


Socialism,  when  sympathetically  understood  and  broadly  intc 
preted  means,  as  we  understand  it,  the  development  and  reali; 
tion,  both  in  thought  and  in  deed,  of  the  fundamental  fact  2 
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principle  of  human  brotherhood  and  solidarity,  with  all  which 
that  implies.  Is  not  this  a  legitimate  undertaking?  Nay  I  is  it 
not  the  supreme  duty  laid  upon  us  who  live  in  the  world  of  to- 
day? This  great  emprise  may,  indeed,  be  thwarted  at  this  or 
that  particular  moment  or  under  this  or  that  particular  set  of 
circumstances,  but  as  a  whole  it  can  neither  be  permanently 
withstood,  nor  ultimately  defeated.  Those  who  set  themselves 
against  this  Zeitgeist  can  no  more  successfully  cope  with  it  than 
could  Dame  Partington  with  her  mop  keep  back  the  ocean's  ad- 
vancing tide.  The  movement  of  human  progress  is  not  in  a  uni- 
forai  direction,  but  it  is  oscillatory.  For  generations  the  pend- 
ulum had  been  swinging  in  the  direction  of  individualism,  laisseg 
faire^  and  unrestricted  competition.  It  is  now  swinging  and  for 
many  a  long  day  it  will  not  cease  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  direction  of  concerted  effort  and  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility; in  a  word,  towards  the  realization  and  application 
of  what  Professor  Nash  calls  "the  social  conscience."  Those 
who  are  wise  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  will  know  how  to 
labor  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellows  in 
attacking  and  endeavoring  to  solve  in  the  spirit  of  love,  coopera- 
tion and  helpfulness  the  vast  and  intricate  problems  of  our  pres- 
ent-day American  civilization. 

W.  S.  Bishop. 

The  City,   the  Hope  of  Democracy.    By  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1905. 

In  many  generations  the  South  pursued  an  exclusively  agri- 
cultural development,  and,  though  the  type  of  civilization  thus 
evolved  was  characterized  by  many  noble  traits  and  has  left  an 
unique  impression  upon  history,  economically  the  experiment 
was  a  failure.  Now,  in  the  age  of  growing  industrialism,  before 
the  vision  of  the  South  lies  the  certain  prospect  of  rapid  urban 
expansion.  How  shall  the  new  conditions  be  met  ?  As  South- 
cm  cities  one  by  one  shake  off  their  village  habits  and  become 
dense  marts  of  trade  and  smoky  furnaces  of  manufacture,  must 
phases  of  social  misfortune,  every  inartistic  blunder,  every  finan- 
cial error,  every  political  crime  be  repeated  ?  The  condition  of 
many  leading  cities  of  the  present  South  would  seem,  we  fear. 
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to  wring  a  melancholy  assent  from  even  confirmed  political  opti- 
mists. 

But  to  him  who  has  work  to  do,  the  story  of  what  work  has 
been  done  is  ever  grateful  and  of  good  cheer.  Mr.  Frederic 
C.  Howe's  work  is  a  highly  interesting  book,  which  deals  with 
the  subject  in  a  novel  and  suggestive  way.  The  author  has 
deliberately  departed  from  the  usual  methods,  either  of  sticking 
to  the  description  of  city  governments,  or  of  revealing  their 
corruptions,  which  characterize  most  texts.  Instead,  the  book 
refers  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  city's  life  to  an  economic 
interpretation.  The  book  is  a  practical  essay  or  series  of  essays 
directed  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  rather  than  to  the 
technical  demands  of  the  special  student. 

Of  course  it  is  the  great  cities  of  the  North  and  East  which 
are  drawn  upon  for  most  of  the  illustrative  examples  both  of  evil 
and  of  good.  But  the  manufacturer  of  Birmingham,  the  lawyer  of 
Nashville,  the  officeholder  of  New  Orleans  will  each  recognize 
as  more  or  less  developed  within  his  own  municipality  at  least 
some  of  the  problems  or  tendencies  evidenced  in  the  growth  of 
others. 

Mr.  Howe  does  not  run  away  from  the  evils  of  the  city;  he 
gives  us  no  clap-trap  about  ''the  increasing  commercialism  of 
our  time."  He  faces  the  dangers  of  the  future  at  their  very 
center  and  sees,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments which  confront  municipal  reform,  that  where  there  is 
growth  there  is  life,  and  that  where  there  is  life  there  is  hope  — 
the  hope  of  democracy. 


NOTES 

The  authorities  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  which  cele- 
brated its  centennial  a  year  ago,  have  collected  the  several 
speeches  and  published  the  proceedings  in  a  substantial  volume, 
"Prcx:eedings  of  the  Centennial  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
1805-1905,  January  8,  9,  10,  1905"  (Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  State 
Co.),  to  serve  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  that  occasion.  The 
volume  is  adorned  with  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Campus, 
Buildings,  Board  of  Trust,  Faculty,  and  those  upon  whom  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred.  It  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  what 
was  done  and  what  was  said  both  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  of 
the  hopes  of  the  future  in  an  institution  whose  history  and  hopes 
have  been  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  State  and  thereby 
of  the  Nation. 


An  attractively  printed  volume  has  been  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  as  a  Doctor's  Thesis  in  English  Liter- 
ature. It  bears  for  its  subject  **Lodowick  Carliell,  His  Life,  A 
Discussion  of  his  Plays,  and  *The  Deserving  Favourite,'  a  tragi- 
comedy reprinted  'from  the  original  edition  of  1629  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Charles  H.  Gray,  Ass't  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  Kansas."  With  scholarly  method  and 
spirit  the  material  is  divided,  as  the  title  indicates,  into  a  life  of 
the  playwright,  a  list  of  his  plays,  a  discussion  of  these  plays ; 
then  the  chief  play  is  singled  out,  its  sources  and  the  editions 
are  treated;  and  finally  the  text  of  the  play  is  given  with  textual 
criticisms  and  notes.  Appendices  reproduce  documents  bearing 
on  the  life  and  other  points  that  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
above  scheme. 


Another  Doctor's  Thesis  on  the  subject  of  English  Drama  is 
that  of  Elmer  Edgar  Stoll's  from  the  University  of  Munich  on 
"John  Webster:  the  Periods  of  his  Work  as  determined  by  the 
rdations  to  the  Drama  of  his  Day"  (Harvard  Cooperative  Soci- 
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ety,  Cambridge,  Mass.)  The  original  [thesis  has  been  enlarged 
and  extended  until  it  includes  a  detailed  and  thorough  discussion 
of  Webster's  relations  to  the  entire  Elizabethan  drama,  especial- 
ly to  Marston  and  Toumeur,  and  the  Tragedy  of  Revenge,  with 
side  lights  on  the  early  Elizabethans,  Shakespeare,  and  the  later 
Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Heywood.  As  a  contribution  to  Web- 
ster's life  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  John  Webster,  the  drama- 
tist, was  not  John  Webster,  the  clothworker  or  tailor,  who  died 
in  1625.  The  work  was  beg^n  and  continued  under  the  guidance 
of  four  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  English  drama:  Professors 
Kittredge  and  Baker  of  Harx^ard,  Professor  Brandl  of  Berlin,  and 
Professor  Schick  of  Munich,  and  is  a  real  contribution  and  addi- 
tion to  a  neglected  subject.  In  mere  matter  of  printing,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  type  is  entirely  too  small  and  close  to  be  pleas- 
ing. 


"A  Book  for  Children  about  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  arrange^fl 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hart,  Chaplain  Priest  of  the  House  c^il 
Mercy,  Clewer  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  a  handsome  ar^^ 
charming  little  volume  profusely  illustrated  by  Agnes  A.  Hiltc^rj 
with  the  brilliant  colouring  and  quaint  style  of  the  old  miss^Lls 
and  illuminations.  The  book  is  not  written  continuously  l>^i:ii 
treats  of  events  connected  with  the  Life  of  Our  Saviour.  Th^ir^ 
are  twenty-nine  of  these  subjects,  all  separated  and  each  slit 
ranged  with  a  sketch  of  the  incident,  a  little  supplementsLx-] 
prayer  or  hymn  or  both  on  one  page  and  immediately  opposite 
the  suitable  illustration.  Some  of  the  subjects  thus  treated  slitc 
'The  Annunciation,"  "The  Nativity,"  "The  Tidings  to  tfae 
Shepherds,"  and  others  through  "The  Crucifixon,"  "The  R^^s- 
urrection,"  and  "The  Ascension."  The  only  criticism  suggest- 
ing itself  is  that  the  sketches  are  not  always  written  with  ttxat 
tender  simplicity  of  style  needed  to  attract  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young. 
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.1    XEIV    IlOOfC    hV    lUSUOP   BRENT 


ADVENTURE   FOR  GOD 

SaUcbiM  D«Uvend  in  1904  by  the  Rt*  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

the  PMUppine  liUftds.    Crown  8vo.    $1.10,  net.     By  mail,  Si. 18. 

VId.  tlu}  hook  BUhop  Busnt  reprt^ducea,  with  some  amplification,  six  lectures  originally  deliv- 

'"  ''^i  rttuknt*  of  Ihe  Oesera)  Theologii n!  Seminary,  New  York.     The  Bishop  explains  in  his 

-jlaJlini^n  at  tho  Last  mom«Di  he  aluiusdoned  a  more  academic  theme  for  the  practical  subject 

Uutr^r  opportuDlty,  which  enabled  him  to  appeal  simply  and  directly  to  his  audience  "to 

tlBpitoturei  for  God/' 

'DlwniDi  Mntence  of  the  first  le^tiire,  which  is  as  follows:  *'  I  would  direct  mv  appeal  in  these 
tetbt  vm^n^xion  mtlier  than  to  t\\e  intellect,  by  which  I  mean  that  my  ambition  is  to  reach 
^iiijiLtlty.  &a  well  bj  all  tbut  i^oea  to  ruake  up  your  Boul  or  self,  by  way  of  the  imagination" 
jwitlitb,fi  tjitle»  of  the  suc<^eisive  le^ lures  given  below,  will  indicate  sufficiently  the  general 
I  tf  the  Tioltun^, 
^IiMViaEm;   2,  The  Appeal;  3,  The  Response;   4.  The  Quest;    5.  The  Equipment:  6.  The  Goal. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  BISHOP  HALL 

Y^^SUCmm  of  faith  Airo  life.    The  Bedell  Lectures,  1905. 

jTtlie  Right  Rev.  A.  C,  A,  HALL»  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.     Crown  Svo. 
^'^,  uri     By  mail,  5i.o3. 

j^2J"a.--LBcnfiUB  I.   Thje  EFrecT  or  Faith  on  Life. — I.  Knowledge,  the  recognition  of  facts, 
ijf,  Tim  ii  true  io  cv*ry  deparf- --*  -f  life.     The  mistaking  of  fancies  for  facts  must  be  dis- 
.  ™th  kk  primarily,  a  kind  <yt  ^.     A  knowledge  of  npiritual  truths  based  on  revela- 

[g'^nuMTi)  power.     Tfab  the  r  '  epresentation  oif  N.  T.  writers. — II.  A  priori  consider- 

^ 'ffert  whieh  the  gnaat  truths  '^l  ^d.e  Christian  faith  must  have  l>clief  in  (J!od,  in  Christ,  in 
apint— Ht,  A  po^trriori  crmsideniLticin :    The  result  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  world. — IV. 
■^^JEjad  attawered:    1*  On  bchilf  of  non-Christian  religions.     The  moral  failures  of  Hindu- 
iB^^™^.,t^iifut)iAmBiii,  Mohammedanism.     Their  relation  to  the  Truth.     2.  The  Comparative 
>  iSri       ''^^^*     How  this  rnay  be  iK'counted  for.     3.  May  not  morals  be  taught  without  Chris- 
^2Jr^v    ^*^"*"y  "id  actual  failure  of  such  attempts.     The  noe<l  of  religious  standards  and 
^gjj"*.  Cciiiaequoqt  duties  to  ane  faith:    I.  To  think  about  it.     2.  To  art  upon  it.     3.  To  spread  it. 
(^^^  ^1  ^TifB  EfTECT  OP  Life  oh  Faith. — I.  Faith  in  the  New  Testament  not  merely  intel- 
|J^|*'Jla*?liml  r&cogniiioQ  mu^t  prec^do  moral  solf-surren<lor.  and  supposes  moral  faithfulness. — 
fiS  '^"*^^'*^  requirTsd   in  the   queat  of  any  truth.     2.  Ailditional   necessity  for  the  recogni- 
j  tJ^^  tnith*  be«;aii!"d'  of  the  riemandv  it  makes  on  conduct,     -i.  A  moral  and  spiritual  affinity 
wpscoUy  trtt  knotrledge  of  a  person.     4.  Spiritual  powers  of  iK^neption  must  be  cultivated. — 
'I'^spliiimLi^  the  imirartancfl  attributed  to  faith  in  the  N.  T.     It  is  a  test  of  character.     This 
i,v!.|v^^^^  in  .St*  John's  writings^     Historically  illustrate<l  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
jl  Jj-  Tti5fw  practical  hints:   1,  The  li^s  of  faith  may  be  due  to  a  lowering  of  |life.     2.  In  seasons 
T^fj^  "OMt  be  taken  to  temove  mi  -::!  cL  :acles  to  faith.     3.  In  winning  others  to  faith,  we  must 
^^^.  helping  them  to  be  true  to  all  they  know. — Notk«. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  15  to  DECEMBER  31,  1905— Co) 

THE    DISSOCUTION    OF     A     PERSONALITY.      A    Biographical   Study    in   Abnoi 
Psychology. 

By  MORTON  PRINCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  llie  Nervous  System,  1 
College  Medical  School;  Physician  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Bo 
City  Hospital.     8vo.     Pp.  viii-5()9.     j>2.So,  fiet.     By  mail,  $3.cx>. 

*«*  This  work  is  a  study  of  a  very  remarkable  case  of  multiple  personality,  the  subject.  Miss  C 
tine  L.  Beauchamp,  being  a  person  who  exhibited  three  difTercut  personaUties  Vxcsides  her  o^n  no 
and  original  one.  it  is  written  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  student  of  abnormal  psychology, 
object  of  the  work  is  threefold:  first,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  life  of  the  subject,  in 
fashion  that  the  full  meaning  of  alteration  of  personaHty,  in  all  its  pha^ms,  may  be  unden^tood,  anc 
phenomena  accorded  their  proi>er  place  among:^t  thoi<e  of  abnormal  psychology.  ... 

The  second  object  of  tlie  work  is  to  present  a  complete  study  of  the  psychological  relations  ol 
dissociated  personalities  to  one  anotlier  and  to  the  original  self:  in  other  words,  to  discover  the 
which  enabled  the  Author  to  answer  the  question,  Whiih  is  the  Heal  Miss  Beauchamp,  and,  in  gen 
find  data  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  multiple  personality.   .  .  . 

The  third  object  of  the  Author  is  to  describe  tlie  various  psych* »logicaI  phenomena  (such  u 
nesia,  automatic  writing  and  si^eech,  hallucinations,  aboulia,  ecstasy,  and  other  eubconscious  n 
festations)  which  are  commonly  observed  in  i>erH<)ns  who  are  the  victims  of  dissociation,  and  which 
furnish  data  for  the  Author's  later  studies.  All  these  phenomena  are  introduced  running  throu^ 
course  of  tlie  biography. 

THE    POLITICAL    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND,  From  the  Conquest  of  Britain  to  the  1 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Written  by  Various  Authors  under  the  Direction  and  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W 
LIAM  HUNT,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  President  of  the  Ro 
Historical  Society,  and  RlvOINALD  L.'POOLlv,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  l-ellow  of  Magda 
College,  Oxford,  and  I^ditor  of  the  "  Ivnglish  Historical  Review."  To  be  publis. 
in  12  volumes.  8vo.  Kach  volume  with  its  own  Index  and  two  or  more  Ms 
Vol.  III.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  III.  (1216-13' 
By  T.  P.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  .Mediieval  and  Modern  History  in  the  Univen 
of  Manchester.     Svo.     Pp.   xxiv-4g6.     With  3  Ma])s.     S2.60,  mt. 

*«*  The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  82.G0  nei,  if  sold  separately,  but  Complete  Sets  may  be ! 
scribed  for  at  the  price  of  $2ii.CK)  net,  payment  l>cing  made,  if  preferred,  at  the  rate  of  J2.34  nrt,  on 
deUvery  of  each  volume.  Vol  I.  will  Im?  publi.Mheil  in  I'Vbruary.  V«»l.  II  ( 1000-12U>),  by  ProfessorQEC 
B.  Adams,  and  Vol.  X  U7G0-1S01),  by  the  Kev.  \V.  Hi  .\t,  already  is.«ue«l. 

*♦♦  A  Descriptive  Prospectus  of  the  Work  will  bo  mailed  to  any  address  UF)on  request. 

TWO    YEARS   IN   THE   AN  FARC  TIC:     Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Briti..h  National  Ant 
tic  Expedition. 

By   Lieutenant   AIJiKRT   J^.   ARMITAC;!-,    R.X.K.,   Second   in    Ci.iumand  of 
"  I)iscovcry,"   1901-1904;    and  of  the  Jackson  Harmswortli  Polar  l{xj»edition,  iS 
iS(;7.     With  Illustrations  and  Maj)S.     Svo.     Pp.  xx-.^i5.     35-Oo. 

*♦*  The  objects  of  the  recent  National  Antarctic  llxpedition  were,  .of  cour.«o,  srientific.  but  tr 
general  reader  there  is  rnu«-h  more  intere.'-l  to  U.»  found  in  a  Hiiiiple  a»foiirit  of  where  the  cxi^lorers  f 
and  what  they  did  wheti  tlicy  nni  there.  In  tluy  hook,  iherefoie,  l-ieutenant  Akmitaok  av(n»lj>  soiei 
tletails  aj«  tar  a,.s  po.s-<il»lc.  and  mtu^  r.ither  at  telling  a  sMai^rutiorvvard  sstory  of  the  daily  life,  witj 
its  liardships  and  perilt*  on  the  one  liund,  und  its  l»o\i-,h  uir.ii>enieiif.s  and  cheery  p«>oii  coniradcslii 
the  otiier,  of  the  little  body  of  picked  nu-n  wIk*  went  out  in  Ui*-  Dikcoi  >  ru. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  TOTEM. 

By    ANDRI'W    LAXCt.      Willi    SyiiiLt^licMl    O-vt-r    Design    by    H.    J.    I-oki\      J 

Contents:  Introdurtion. — Orijcin  of  Toti'inism.  -Mrtliod  of  Inrpiiry. — Tl^cory  of  Primal  Pn 
cuity. — TJie  Arunta  .Vnouudy.  -Tlie  rhroiio  d:'  Dr.  I  );n  kh«>ini.  -11. »•  Author's  Tneory.  \i[>c  of  I: 
tries  and  r«»tem  Kins.  -  A  Now  i'uint  l.xiihiinevi.  Ifti'ini'-  lle(h.-(  iil>'ition.  Matrinionial  ria?." 
Mr.  Krazer's   Tlicory  of  Toterni.«ni.     Ai'i-immx.    AriuMjian    i  l.i'.'ie.*-. 

♦♦♦This  is  an  attempt   to  esta1>l;^h   tiie  oii^rjn  :inii  trate  the  e\><liitii.n   r.f  'r<.tenii>Tn   in   Pnni 
Society.     Tlie  b«>(»k  may  be  <-on>i(iiMe<i  t!ie  ii:itiiial  -fMiiicJ  i-t   "Social  ()niMi^  and    riin.-il   Law." 
hshed  three  years  ago. 
NEW  COLLECTED   RHYMES. 

By  AXDkHW  LAXC^.     Croun  Svo.      s,.j5.  ,;. /. 
PRYINGS    AMONG     PRIVATE     PAPERS,    Chieliy    of   the    Seventeenth    and    Eightei 
Centuries. 
Hy  the  Autln^r  of  "The  Autol.do^niphy  of  ci  Piig,"  "A  Life  of  Sir  Kciu-lni  Dig 

etc.     8vo.     $-'.50,  «•/. 

♦«*  This  volume  consists  of  a  scries  of  extracts" made  from  some  volunies  of  the  "Reports  o 
Royal  Historical  Commission."  The  compiler  has  restricted  him^^olf  to  "anec«lote.«  and  <v«ldp  and 
carefully  eschewing  everything  biographical,  historical,  political,  or  instructive.*' 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED   NOVEMBER  15  to  DECEMBER  31,  iQOS-ConVd 

A  STAFF   OFFICER'S   SCRAP-BOOK    DURING   THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR 

Bt  Lieutenant-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B.     With   Portraits   in    Photogravure, 
15  Full-pag:^  Illustrations,  and  16  Maps.     8vd.     Pp.  x- 362.    S4.50  n  >t. 

"...  By  far  the  most  interesting  book  on  tLe  Ku:i.-*o-JapjiT.e8e  \V;ir  that  lui.-*  yet  MjijK':in»«l  frcni 
Ifci  p^n  fif  an  eye-witnrsi*.  He  writes  with  many  ailviinta»p-s  on  In**  >'uU'.  Ah  a  Kiiii^ii  lit-utcnant- 
IMfii  aitai-heti  to  the  forrca  of  our  Hllien  he  was  piob.ibly  ullri\M*il  tri  m-»>  nml  Imin  int  iimho  ti;:in  any 
otbtf  LiiropvMi  wlici  aci-dxup&nictl  tlie  vii-toriou-s  nian-hefl  of  tlio  .I.'i|>:ii « .-••  nin<i»s.  .  .  .  Irs  rlm-t'  in- 
!fi« li*»  not  in  itd  narrative,  hut  in  its  irnjirc'>-^ions.  tlic  impre.-'.-i«>i.>  prt'iiui  iil  nu  \\iv  inii.d  of  a  soMior 
flf  iufiit,  fiymiKirhy,  anil  ininKinatiou  by  tiiu  JaiiancbO  nation  au'l  tin;  .I:i;':iiii-;'o  nrmy  uimIit  the  Htr<>i>8 
rfnr."— Tiif:   riMi":s,  London. 

"?.rl^v  !I  \.MiLTON*.'*  wurk  h.-i.-.  tlirr-<*  I'onHpii-uous  a«lvaiitnp»'s  i>vor  any  l-o^ik  il,:it  has  \i  t  appfarfd 
kjr«fr-«"i:nes-t-4  of  the  rnmiuiijzn.  It  font.nins  «bso!ut*-ly  frr;*h  n)att«^r:  it  i^  I  .im-'I  on  iiiforniatH'n 
■tici  vv>  ai'itr^'^ihle  to  no  war  rnrrr.«|ion«lont  in  tiip  fiehl;  uiiil.last  but  not  li-.'t»t ,  it  prn\irlcv.  a  ]i]ain  and 
iupinial  estim.iif;  of  th»?  .Iapance«  military  rapa'ity.  .  .  .  riaims  attention  at  oini-  a-*  tl:ioni^  volunio 
■wd  x>  t'j  :ho  prr-.i«>nt  time  from  tlir  .Faiiano.-i*  .-itj*?  wlii-'Ji  .  .  .  anyf»nc  int<'ii-.-,iii|  in  nsiliiary  afTaiis 
tutot  iffiir.i  to  •ivi»rlfif-k.  ...  It  i^  forintiate  tliat  it  rfunr-.-*  late  t-nouKli  t»»  <r^  ape  lfin»r  lo>t  in  tin-  rii«k 
'^epheraeral  war  literature." — Tiik  .ST\sn.\Ri»,  Lorul«in. 

LORD  HOBHOUSE. 

A  Mom...ir  by  I.,  T.  Hf  jBIK  H'.SI-:  .md   [.  L.   HAMM(»\I\     >v...     \V\\h.    .  I'..uiaif<. 
Pj).  vi-2So.      54.01 »,  I/. 7. 

■♦•  T.«jnl  Honiioi;ai:,  who  died  in  l)pi'Pndj«T.  IJ'Ol.  abarnlnniMl  In  midillf  life  a  Irilliniit  rarrrr  at 
th«  Oian<ery  B.ir  for  tlirt  j»ervice  of  the  Stat**,  in  whii-li  lio  lad  a  h'T;;rnnd  \arir*!  r\piTioinT  His 
I'fcttl  rawer  >w)^ari  with  hi«  apjmintmi«nt  u*  a  Charity  ('i-nnni— :oimt  in  l^t'^i'*.  and  iTKlt'.l  with  his 
rtiwxK'nt  from  the  Judi<'i.il  Committee  of  the  IVivv  ('oiin<iI  in  1^V^.  Mo^t  of  hi-  work  wa-of  a  kiinl 
"/ whirL  the  ir^neral  puhlio  knoivH  little.  Ho  wa;*  r.riral  Mi-Tidvr  of  t!,e  Vii-i-royV  CouTnil  in  India  f<»r 
Swe  jr^aru,  and  he  wa."?  a  member  of  the  Jiuliiial  (omndtttM*  for  twijMv  yrni-.  Jlnt  at  ftu.v  ?:nn-  l.c  fiwiml 
boMflf  tho  c(-ntre  <if  a  vehement  '"ontniversy,  ami  thi*  i»art  |ii>  r-layid  :i?  a  nnTiil'ir  if  ihr  In. lowed 
srioob  rommi«u«ion  marks  a  tiinnnar-p*nnt  in  tlio  hi-tory  of  ICnKli*-!]  rdii«-atif:n.  lb*  hurl  an  a<  ti\r  >liare 
B  tbe  movement  which  won  for  [guidon  its  rijsht.^  uf  Ekflf-Kovornnicnt,  and  lie  fiave  many  Ic^al  judp- 
■>Ki  which  have  an  historical  pi;niiiiuauce. 

A  FORGOTTEN  JOHN  RUSSELL:    Being  Letters  to  a  Man  of  business,  1728-1751. 

Amnzed    by    M.\RY    UY^ll    MATCFIAM.     With     IMn-tn-^iMvim-     I'eitrjit.      Sv<  . 

Pp.  viii-^40.      ?v^'^,  net, 

•*•  Letters  written  to  an  active  nmn  of  bnsine---  Irmrs  fr'in  all  ».f.;t«  :iri|  »oii.iif ii-n.«  of  nrn. 
^jfcpfiir  the  Tnnjt  part  with  homo  and  dome-tic  naitors.  ijliij-tia'i?  l-  in  iiii'iinnMaMc  \va\*«  th«*  ordinary 
■fcoftlie  time,  and  mcidentally  throwinjf  many  inifrc:*tiTii:  f^iiie  lifrlt-  oi;  rjij/hmd's;  po~itj«in  in  the  woilrl 
vaStAte  whi.-»e  future  lay  upon  the  ocean. 

THE  JfEW    RAMBLER:   From  Desk  to  Platform. 
1       By  Sir  LKWIS  MORRIS,  M.A..  Ib.n.  I'cll..-. .   ]v..y,.  ;..,]!,:..  «;>..■■  .    -u!'..,   nf  ■•T!r 
/        Kuio  nf  Hades.'*  etc.     Cn)\vn  ^vn.      i'p.  viii-;''^.      ^  •.'-.. 

f         ■*' S.'^n-.e  per«onal  reminiwenrep  of  Ti-nnyyi  ii  and  oiln"-  v<]\  ki-..\M    v.-in--    :i-  vmI!  ;■-  >■  mc  .NiaiN 
I    "Jfti^  HTi'er'si  own  literary  career,  will  l>c  found  in  thf  r»ny  "  L-  t'  i-  r'..nfi .-  i-.r-.d  " 

<  ov.-T.NT*.- -T!5iHA>-K:  In  Prai-se  «if  ^'larilr-nv.  Is  r'lf-  \S',.'I.:  Ii!.r,:<  ■.  ;i  l'V  II  r  M.  .'f:i  I  ».-i  for 
«j»Ufrir.»r. — Yijic'idc  Then  and  Nr-w. —  Is  Hrliirl'iiH  Inflir»'Mi«  !'«■.  lin.T"' '  « >ri  I  i.-i-.  ;■-■  ii-r  ilr  luliiro 
— 7>i*  TH?*'!*^  rti  Laujrhter. — Some  ThoutrhtH  c»n  Moilfn  Pi'itr\-.--  T'l  ••  .^r  '■:,l'  (;:ir.'.!i.  i 'i,  Sini-  Tn 
•W'ur.Table  Thines. — A  Now  friti'-ixm  of  I'Ler-'v.-  In  tl  i-'  r",i-i''c~^'-.T::i:.-  li  r  S;'i  i.!i-  I  !•••  -  1 1  «•  S»«t- 
hntw  Paceant. —  ('rtnccniinR  the  t'n<-een. -A  Ju'.iUf  of  1  virtMNhin.  \i-im:i  i  i  \  rw  •;-  ("»':. i-n  Vjifi.tia 
The  Dianiriri.l  Jubilee.— Kini;  Ivlward  VII.-  Tl-p  f '..•.■ii:it  1..11.  - 'li-,-  1  )ii, -.?■..-  T  .  -.!  S.-d  •.bnrv  —  \i>- 
i^w^*.*:  On  tlie  l*Ia'*e  of  Poetry  in  Kfhn'n*ifn.-  <  ^n  SrirrM*.  .-in.l  \it  ( »•  a  l''..v  tim.iI  li -timu'.-  - 
**»a  a  5.-h«i,'d  of  Art. — On  the  ?>lucation  of  (oris.-  i  >n  S'ir/i.o  'I'r-ai  1  ,-,ss.      (  1:1  l.H.T.-a  -.     «  >ii  N.-iUonriiiiy. 

CDC  Ulallct  Sctice  of  IbniiMvohs?-   ^       r  ;.. 

I'm  d'-i-fjt    .^\M.        -v'  7-    }!Ct   ]KV    V->]\]'-[  ■ 

031  TAKING   A  HOUSE.  '  MOTf)RTNCJ   1  OR   VOD'-RATK  INCOMliS. 

By  \V.   liliACII  THOMAS.  '■  I'^ir    K    K'  \  V' -M 'S. 

A  FISHING  C\TECHISM. 

Bv  Col.    R.    F.    MKA'SriV-THoMr*So\.    Auth-r   ..f      A    S:i  -..!  iri.'   -vaic  M-l.i.Mi,"    iic. 
Fco.  -^vo.     Pp.  viii-227.     Si. 2 5. 
A  SHOOTING  CATECHISM. 
I         By  Col.  R.  F.  MnVSKY-THOMPSoN.  Autln.r  ...i  "A  i-i-liK-..  (.'.ii. .  l.iMi.."  ii..       Iv^j. 
8vo.     Pp.  viii-251.     $1.25. 
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THE   COAL-MINE   WORKERS.     A  Study  in  Labor  Organization. 

By  FRANK  JULIAN  WARNE,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Slav  Invasion  and  the  Min 
Workers,"  etc.     i2mo.     252  pages.     Si. 00,  vrt.     By  mail,  Si. 08. 

Contents:  I.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. — II.  The  Interstate  Joint  Conference.- 
III.  The  State  Agreement. — IV.  The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation. — V.  The  Trade  Union  and  t^ 
Strike. — VI.  Growth  of  the  Mine  Workers*  Union. — VII.  The  Trade  Union  as  an  Institution. 

Dublin  Tllniverdits  pre06  Series 

CATALOGUE  OF  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRDOl 
COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AND  IN  MARSH'S  LIBRARY,  DUBLIN;  with  a  few  otbt 
Collections. 

By  T.  K.  ABBOIT,  B.D.,  Litt.D.,  Scnit)r  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin.     With  11  Illustniiions.     Svo.     Pp.  viii-2j6.     $3.25.* 


THE  PLAIN  PRINCESS,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  I.  MAUNDER.  With  a  Preface  by  .Am»ki:\v  Lan(;,  iiiul  14  I Ihist rations  b^ 
M.  W.  Taylor  and  M.  D.  Baxter.     Medium  demy  410.     pp.  xii-96.     >i.50. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  NATURE. 

By  LEONARD  A.  RICKETf.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  viii-ioS.     <;i.jo,  mt. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Irish  Historian   and  Archivist,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  etc. 

With  Letters  and  Correspondence  by  his  Wife,  UoSA  MILHoLLAND  GILBERT 
With  2  Portraits  and  4  other  Illustrations.     8vo.     Pp.  xii-461.     S.s.oo. 

THE   GREAT   PLATEAU:    Being  an  Account  of  Exploration  in  Central  Tibet,  1903,  as 
of  the  Gartok  Expedition,  1Q04-1905. 

By  Captain  C.  G.  RAWLING.  Somerset  Light  Infantry.  Svo.  Pp.  xii-318.  Wit- 
57  Illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.     Ss.<^)f>. 

♦«*  The  first  expedition  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  uninhabitotl  and  barren  recnons  of  tft 
Northern  Desert  at  a  time  when  TDtot  wa.s  riKiiily  closed  to  foreigners.  The  .»sec«ind  led  throtigh  tft 
rich  and  thickly  populated  valley.'*  of  the  Mralirnaputra.  junl  wa.s  made  with  the  rosnuzaiue  and  pe 
mission  of  the  Lhasa  CJovcrnmeiit,  thuu^h  «»i»ly  rendered  p«t.-.-il)le  by  the  notable  success  r»f  i*?ir  Franc 
Younghusband 's  mission. 

POLITICAL  CARICATURES,  1905. 

By  F.  CARRI*TIIb:RvS  Gori.D.     Obh.n-  .\Uk      rnij^'tni  :.ith  "  Political  Cariciiture 

1904."  S2.(^. 
"Indeed  for  a  lea<l  in  opinion,  nine  out  of  ton  Libcmls  turn  to  the  «Tuieter.  nion'  n^a^oned  artirl 
of  the  WentmirMtrr  Gazette  and  even  more  to  the  causti*-  humor  of  that  prince  of  llnKJi'^li  [M>litical  ca 
tooni.sts,  Mr.  C\Uiiitthers  (Ioci.d.  There  was  a  touch  of  m.ili«'e.  of  «'our<e.  in  the  suncrestii»n.  but  ina< 
truth  also,  when  Lord  Selbr>rne  said  the  other  <Iay  that  tlir-  real  l<>a.|or  of  hilM'rali^m  \\a-i  not  Lord  R«*^ 
bery,  with  his  epififrams;  nor  ."^ir  Henry  ('amiilwll  Banrii-rman.  \\\\\\  hi>-  eon<«ieiit iou^  indictmcrif 
not  Mr.  AAquith,  with  his  lawyer-like  thrust -»,  but  Mr.  (loi  in.  with  his  clever  lampoun.s  and  the  eve 
cleverer  superscriptions  which  accompany  them." — I'vem.n.;  Posr,  N,  V. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

By    DAVID   NABARRO,    M.D..    B.vSc,    D.IMI.,    .AsMstiint    Professor   of   Patholog) 
and  Bacteriolopcy  at  T'niversity  Cnllci^e,  London;    Scientific  Assistant  in  Patholog) 
at  the  Universiv  of  London,  etc.     Crown  S\'o,      \q2  p:tj:jL's.     So.so.t 
**It  has  been  my  aim  in  this  little  br)ok  to  place  before  the  reader  certain  rules  and  «uff>re*tionji  foi 

reffulating  his  mode  of  living,  so  that  by  carryinc  them  out  he  may  maintain  his  bo<jy  and  hi.«5  mind  Bi 

a  nealthy  condition.  .  .  . 

•  I     "Certain  subjects  have  been  treated  at   some  lencth:  for  examtile,  the  use  aiui  abti^e  of  alcohol; 

the  care  of  the  teeth:  the  value  of  free  ventilation  and  (>f  exercise;   the  care  of  eye.**  in  childhood;  tijjjbt 

clothes;   smoking:   diet,  and  the  nefe.ssity  for  personal  cleanliness;    others,  such  as  the  details  ef  cook* 

ing,  are  only  lightly  touched  upon." — Kxtract  f'hom  Pukkack. 

SURGICAL  NURSING  AND   THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY  FOR   NURSES. 

By  RUSSELL  HOWARD,  M.B.,  M.S.,  P.R.C.S.,  etc..  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Xurang 
London  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  Out-Patients,  Royal  \\'aterloo  Hospital.  Crown  Svo 
334  pages.  With  12  Full-pacje  Illustration^,  sonic  of  thorn  Colored,  and  27  lUus 
tritions  in  Text.     Si. 70,  vrf. 

*»*  The  Author  has  endeavored  to  give  in  a  brief,  com.ise  ua\  the  principjpv  utcn  which  modtf 
0UX|io»l  twatmOTt  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  details  of  treatment  from  the  nurbc's  point  of  view. 
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STUDIES  Dl  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

By  the  Rev.  tlie  Hon.  KDWARD  LYTTELTON.  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Eton.     8vo. 

Pp.x-392.     $3-50,  net. 
BOYS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT  IN  SCHOOL. 

By  H.  BOMPAS  SMITH,   M.A.,   Hesid-Master  of  Queen   Mary's  School,   Walsall, 

fomcrly  Assistant  Master  at  Shrewsbury.     Crown  Svo.     $0.90,  mi, 

ST.  GILES'S  OF  THE  LEPERS. 

By  EDWARD  C.  W.  GREV.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  x-252.     Si. 50. 

V  A  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  I^ndon  parish  of  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
Tridi. which  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bad  been  known  aa  "The  Parish  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles's 
rfOcLepen." 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK,  COLLEGIATE    CHURCH    AND    CATHEDRAL,   1897- 

1905. 

W'nh  4  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     S<>..sc). 

't'Thw  is  a  record  of  the  proceech'nip*  at  the  rc-o|>eTiing  of  the  (\illeiriato  (liunh  of  St.  Mary  Ovcry, 
wA.Sinnur's.  Southwark,  after  the  rebuihlinK  of  the  nave  in  1897.  and  at  ita  c(>n.Mituiirii)  u^  the  (athe- 
dnl  r4  (he  newly  formed  Dioce&e  of  South wark  in  1005. 

THE  UlflT  OF  STRIFE. 

By  KDITH  OARROn.     Crown  Svo.     Si. jo,  mt. 

rovTKVT!*:  TntroHur'tion.— The  Nature  of  the  Unit  of  Strife.— The  Nature  «»f  the  Human  I'nit. 
-He  Ptnicture  of  Communitiee. — The  Binding  Force  in  Human  Communiiiet*.— The  I'nit  fn)m  the 
^■dpiiint  of  History. — The  Unit  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Individual.— Moral  Advance.- Sumumry 
iMl  Cuoclnrion. 

RDTCIPLES  OF  PARISH  WORK:  an  Essay  in  Pastoral  Theology. 

By  the  Rev.  CLEMENT  F.  ROGERS.  M.A..  Author  of  "Charitable  Relief"  in  'Hand- 
books FOR  THE  Clergy."     Crown  8vo.     $i.6o,  net. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND:      Lectures  Delivered  in 
the  DiTinity  School  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1904. 
By  COSMO  GORDON  LANG,  D.D.,  Bisho])  of  Stepney.      Crown  Svo.      Si. 20,  mi. 

Togs  and  SPURS:    a  Collection  of  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Arranged  by  L.  H.  M.  SOULSBY.     Svo.     Sewed.     Sf>..^r,,  mt. 

OORGE  RUNDLE  PRYNNE:  a  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Catholic  Revival. 
By  A.  CLIFTON  KELWAV.  With  2  Portraits  and  ,^  other  Illustrations.  Svo. 
Sj.w. 

VMr.  Prtsne.  who  died  in   1903,  was  the  first   to  restore  the  Daily  Olobrati<»n   of  the  Holy 

■nrt  m  the  AnRlican  Communion,  and  was  a  pi*>nf»er  in  other  important  matters,  such  a.««  the 

ion  of  SuterhfKMl  work  in  parishes,  the  compilation  of  a  dintinrtivoly  Church  H>'miial,  and  the 

I  of  a  Eu**hari^ic  Manual.     He  enjoyoil  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Pusey,  sonic  hitherto  unpublished 

•  from  whom  will  be  inrlude<l  in  the  Biography. 


Zbe  Oitox^  Xlbrars  of  practical  ^bcolo0)(> 

fiftefl  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newboi^t,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Cliancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  Rev.  Darweli*  Stone,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

^m  LORD'S  RESURRECTION. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  SPARROW  vSIMPSON,  Chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  Hosi>ital,  Ilford. 
Crown  Svo.     Si. 40,  net. 

QDTO  (the  Way  of  the  Gods). 

By  W.  G.   ASTON.     With    14   Illustrations  reproduced  from    Iai)ancse  Wood   l{n- 
Sravings.     Svo.     $2.00.  net. 

I  treatiae  is  ehiefly  intended  as  a  repertory,  for  the  use  of  Btudonts,  of  tlie  more  siffnifirnnt 
ito.  the^  old  native  reliflnlon  of  Japan  before  the  introduction  of  Chinef^e  IcaminR  and  Bud- 
_,   materials  have  been  principally  drawn  from  tlie  older  JaimncHc  literature,  which  ^ivcs  a 
lUy  complete  picture  of  this  religion  as  practised  from  the  ueventh  (and  doubtless  long  before)  to 
^vHUh  centuriM  of  the  Chriatian  Era. 


:  •••Thii  tn 
J^flf  Riinto. 
iPN-    The  mi 
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Xlbc  Brcbitectd'  Xibrari? 

Edited  by  F.  M.  Simpson,  F.R.I. B. A.,  Professor  of  Architecture,   University  College 

London. 
The  aim  of  the  promoters  of  this  Series  will  be  to  make  it  a  complete  work  of  refcrcn^^ 
for  architects  and  a  thoroughly  practical  handbook  for  students. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  F  M.  SIMPSON,  F.R.I. B.A.  (3  vols.)  Vol.  i.  With  180  Illustratio-ns, 
Pp.  xvi-260.     Medium  Svo.     ?i.'>^,  n^-t. 

THE     PHYSIOLOGY     AND     THERAPEUTICS     OF     THE      HARROGATE     WATEXS, 
BATHS,  AND  CLIBfATE,  Applied  to  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Disease. 
Bv  WILLIAM  BAIN,  M.D.,  Durh.,  M.R.C.P.,  Lond..  and  WILFRID  KIXU-CO.MBE, 
M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.     Svo.     Pp.  xii-300.     $2.60,  net. 

THE  FOOD  FACTOR  IN  DISEASE :  Being  an  Investigation  into  the  Humoral  Causation 
Meaning,  Mechanism,  and  Rational  Treatment,  Preventive  and  Curative,  of  the 
Paroxysmal  Neuroses  (Migraine,  Asthma,  Angina  Pectoris,  Epilepsy,  etc.).  Bilious 
Attacks,  Gout,  Catarrhal  and  other  Affections,  High  Blood-pressure,  Circulatoiy* 
Renal,  and  other  Degenerations. 

By  FRANCIS  HARE,  M.D.,  late  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Brisbane  General- 
Hospital;  Visiting  Physician  at  the  Diamantina  Hospital  for  Chronic  Disease^^ 
Brisbane;  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  for  Queensland,  2  vols.  Medium  ^vt^-^ 
Pp.  I — xiv-497,  II — viii-5.36.     $10.00,  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE   INFINITESIMAL   CALCULUS.     Notes  for   the  Use  o^ 
Science  and  Engineering  Students. 

By  H.  S.  CARSLAW,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  formerly  Fellow  of  Hminanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lectured 
in  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Exami)les  and  Answers.  8vo^- 
Pp.  X-104.     $1.60.* 

A  PRIMER  OF  SCHOOL  METHOD. 

By  T.  F.  G.  DEXTER,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  A.  H.  GARLICK,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  Pp. 
viii-234.     $0.80.* 

EDUCATION  RATES  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.  An  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  "  What  is  our  Duty  as  to  the  Payment  of  Rates,  including  Payment  for 
Religious  Instruction?"  With  suggestions  for  a  solution  of  the  present  difficulty, 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Educational  Conference  at  Salisbury  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1905. 
By  JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Svo.     Sewed.     $0.20,  nd. 

XLbc  **S\van"  Sbahcspcarc 

With   Introduction,   Notes,   and   Series  of   Illustrations  by  well-known   Artists    in  each 

X'oliiTTie.     i^^..^5t  t'i'ch. 

A7:ir  VOLUME. 
THE  WINTER»S  TALE.     WITH  NOTES,  etc. 

By  T.  O.   WRIOHT.     With    10  I'lill  pn.i^e  Illustrations  by  R.  Wiikhlwright;    also 
a  Portrait  of  Sliakespeare  and  4  Pictures  illustrating  his  Life.     Crown  Svo. 
*♦*  A  List  of  the  Series  will  be  supr'I'^'l  ni»on  npi>li'"ati'^n. 

ELEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Compiled  by  MAGNUS  MACLEAN,  D.Sc,  M.I.E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Technical  College,  Glasgow,  and  E.  W.  MARCHANT.  D.Sc.,  A.I.E.E.J- 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Electriccu  Eoflj— day  and  Applied  Physics,  Technical 
College,  Finsbury.    SZQOSD  Edition.  -k^  9a40.'* 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  15  to  DECEMBER  31,  190$— Cont'd 
Xotidmans'  JEixQiieb  Claddtcs 

IMiied  by  (iEOKCic  RicE  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Trofessor  of  Rhetoric  iind  linglish  Coiii])o- 
sitiou  in  Colunil»ia  I'liiversily. 

"A.*  a  wries  the  books  have  two  iitroniE  points:  there  in  a  unity  of  method  in  editing  that  I  have 
nn  iD  DO  (Hher  flerie«;  the  buokn  are  freer  Irtun  objectionA  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  uf  editing 
itoiiiay  other  serieii  I  kuow." — Bykos  Gkock,  Muster  in  Kngltsh,  B(»8ton  Latin  Sotiixjl. 

"It  it  the  rnoHt  attractive,  most  cous^iAtent.  moMt  prartirablo,  and  at  the  pamc  time  the  most 
Kfa^jtrly  «ned  for  college  preparation  yet  proilui-ed." — Prim-ipal  Gi.oiuii:  11.  Huownk,  (.■ambridge. 
Mil*. 

"The  eiforti»  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  improve  the  Muiiy  of  Knglish  in  our  preparatory  nchooLt 
Vilikelrto  be  ably  seconded  by  a  wriefl  (referring  to  Lonumanh'  Knglibii  Clvasics)  which  will  furnish 
lhi£a|)isb  text«  required  for  admission  to  college,  not  merely  well  edited,  but,  what  is  pcrhapn  even 
MR  important,  edited  upon  uniform  and  con.ti.-^tent  principles.  Mastenucce  after  nua>terpiece  being 
ika ipproarhed  in  the  same  manner,  the  Mrietf  becomes  an  instrument  of  training  in  methcNl.s  of  study 
'or both  tearber  and  pupils,  and.  as  such,  a  steady  if  unobtrusive  influence  in  shaping  the  teaching  of 
Eo^ihuo  our  school*." — Professor  H.  S.  Paxcoast,  in  the  Educational  Hlvikw. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
SHAKSPERE»S  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

With  an  Introduction  bv  BARRICTT  WKXDliLL,  A.H.,  Professor  of  English  in 
Hanard  University,  and  Notes  by  WILLIAM  LVON  Plll'LrS,  Ph.D.,  Lanipson 
rrofess<jr  of  English  Literature  in  Vale  University.  With  Portrait  of  Shakesix?arc. 
Crown  8vo.     $0.40.* 

KACAUUY'S  LAYS  OF  AIVCIENT  ROME,  with  IVRY  and  THE  ARMADA. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  NOTT  I*LI NT,  Instructor  in  English 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.     Crown  8vo.     $0.40.* 

FKAKKLW'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Hdited.  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM  XL  CAIRNS,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  American  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Crown 
Svo.    $0.40.* 

6ASfiELL»S  CRAliFORD. 

t'ditcd,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  FRANKLIN  T.  HAKI-R,  A.M..  Pro- 
lessor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Teachers'  Cullc^e,  Cohinihia  Uni- 
versity.    Croun  8vo.     30.40.* 

AVIHG'S  SKETCH  B30K. 

'  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  BRANDER  MATTHIiWS.  LL.D..  lYofessor  of 
Dramatic  Literature  in  Columbia  University,  and  with  Nolos  by  ARMOUR  CALI>- 
WELL,  A.IL.  Lecturer  in  English,  Columbia  University.     Crown  Svo.     S0.40.* 

raOWHING'S  SELECT  POEMS. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  PP!RC1VAL  CIIUiW>,  Director  of  I{nKhsli, 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  Yt)rk.     Cnmn  Svo.     ?o..|n.^- 
V*  A  Luft  of  the  Series  vi-ill  be  supplied  upon  application. 


ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  METALLURGY:  IRON  AND   STEEL. 

By  PERCY  LONGxMUIR,  Carnegie  Research  Scholar  and  MvMl:illiM.  Iron  ;iml  Steel 
Institute.     With  64  lllustratitms.     Crown  Svo.     S1.60.J 

ELEMENTARY  ELECTRICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

A  Book  Suitable  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  J{lectric:il  i:n«;inrcTin^-.      Hy  W.  II.  N. 

JAMES,  A.R.CSc.  (Lond.),  A.l.lC.E.,  Lecturer  and  l)enionstnit«»r  in  the  LloctriiMl 
i  Engineering  Department  of  the  Municij)al  Sciiool  of  TrcliiKiln^^y,  Manchester,  and 
^  D.  L.  SA^fDS,  Demonstrator  and  .Vssistant  Leetun-r  in  the  l{Irctiieal  Ivn^ineerin;; 
*    Apartment  of  the  Municipal  School  ol  Technology,  Manchester.     Cn>\\n  v^vo.     2U> 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  O 

JOHN    RUSKIN 

"THE    LIBRARY    EDITION' 

Edited,  with  Additions  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  by 
E.  T.  COOK  and  ALEXANDER  WEDDERBUR^ 

This,  the   Only   Complete    Edition,   consists  of  80  Diffei 
Works  in  about  37  Volumes,  illustrated  with    1,300    Plates  ; 
Woodcuts,  in  addition  to  over  100  other  Drawings  by  Ruskin, 
hitherto  Reproduced,  together  with  much  Unpublished   Matte 

Issued  in  chronological  order  at  intervals  of  about  one  voli 
per  month.  Limited  Issue.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  19  Volumes  N 
Ready.     Each  Volume,  price,  $9.00  Net. 

Large  medium  8vo  (gi  by  6i),  Holliston  cloth,  uncut  edge 

Each  Volume  contains  a  Preface  giving  a  Biograph 
Account  of  the  several  Works,  together  with  Selections  from 
Author  s  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 

Volume  XX.  Lectures  on  Art,  and  Aratra  Pentelici.  Ab 
450  pp.,  with  29  Plates  and  3  Facsimiles.     [Nearly  Ready.] 

Volume  XXI.  The  ''Ruskin  Art  Collection'*  at  Oxfo 
Catalogues  and  Notes.  1 870-1 878.  About  400  pp.,  with  ab 
55  Plates  and  Facsimiles.     [Nearly  Ready.] 

IW*  The  *  Library  Edition  '  is  sold  only  to  subscribers  for  Compi 
Sets.  A  prospectus  giving  full  details  of  the  work,  together  v 
information  as  to  terms  of  payment,  may  be  had  on  applicatior 
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BANK  OF  WINCHESTER 


WCNCMESTEBt  TENNESSEE 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $110,000 


Depository  for  The  XJnirersity  of  the  South 
State  Depository 


We  iolieit  any  acoonnt,  no  matter  how  small ,  an^ 
gtiarantee  prompt  and  careful  attention 


\  IC  LnTLRroH,  Pt^tldent  H.  A.  Stovall,  Vic©  Freeident 

F.  A.  Pattib»  Cftshler 


Official  Jeweiers  iQ  The  University  af  ihi  Smiik 


DIAMONDS 

AND  RICH  GOLD  JEWELRY 


Patek,  PhilHps  ^  Co.  and  American  Watches 

Ecclesi&stieal,  Fraternity  Goods, 
Sterling  Silver  Goods,  Art  Goods,  and  Cut  GUm 


Expert  Repairing  of  Jewelry  and  WaUhes 
All  Work  Warranted 

Our  mail  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  handle  your 
ness.    Write  for  96-page  catalogue. 


1 
1 


me  B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO. 

Jas,  B*  Carr,  Prcs.  &  Mgr. 

Nashville,  Tennbssei 


College  Gowns 
and  Caps 

Eich  Bilk  Faculty  Gowns  and 

Hoode,  Clmrcli  VeBtmenta 

and  Clerical  Clothing 

COX  SONS  &VINING 

aeS  Fourt*!  Av«nu« 
Naw  York 

Bepre8eni«<l  by  Mr>  H*  L.  Bianant 


BUILDERS  OP 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTl 


Correspondrnci 
Sdidtid 


Highest  Award  at 

Worid's  Fi 


Royal  Insurance  Co. 


OP  UVBRPOOL 


Leading  Fire  insurance  Company  of  tlie  World 


SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENT 

EMPIRE  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
MILTON  DARGAN,  Mgr. 


P.M.  MIKELL, 

Ass't  Manafcr 


U.  S.  ATKINSON, 

ad  Ass't  Manager 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
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Florida 


South  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Indian  Territory 
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Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 


KORTEN  BROS.  CO. 


iTunMuieiimn. 

11171 


WHOLESALE 


Coffees,  Teas,  Spices, 

Baking  Pewders, 

&  Extracts 


66  and  66  UiS«ll«  8tr#«t 

CHICAGO 


We  make  a  ipeeielty  of  supplying 
leige  Institutions 


ARTHUR  HOWARD  NOLL 

Tb*  Umivtnitj  <^  tb*  Soutt 
SevHout,  Temm. 


AGENT  FOR 
SEWANEE  PUBLICATIONS 

Fairbanks*  History  of 
The  University  of  the  South,  $2.00 

Bishop  QuintarcTs 
Memoirs  of  the  War^  %i^o 

The  Sewanee  Review 

Qimrttrlj 

Sets  of  the  Review  Bought  and 
Soldy  etc.y  etCy  etc. 

Some  early  issues  of  the  Review 
are  now  rare  and  valuable.    It  will 

gay  to  look  up  and  see  what  you 
ave,  and  report  to  the  above  named. 


Sandford  Duncan 

Real  EstaUf  Rental  and  Loans 

206  Union  Street 
NasTwUle^  Tenne»»ee 


W.  D.  GALE 

Fire  and  Tornado 
Insurance 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

NASHVILLE,  TEMvf. 


SPURLOCK-IVEAL  CO. 

Wholesale  Druggists 

FiBe  ChemicalB,  Bomestic  and  Foreign  Fancy  Goods, 
Druggists^  Sandries,  and  Cigars 

Maiiuf^turera  of 

Fhanuaceutical  Preparations 

214-216  Second  Avenue,  Korth 
KASHVILLE,  TENU, 


THROUGH  SERVICE 
LAN.,  E.  &  T.  H.  and  C-  A  L  I. 


2Vt«1lbuifld  Through  Tnlni  OtM;     ^ 
WA«HVJLLC  TO  OHIOAQO    ^ 
THUOUOM  SLEiPERS  Amt>  OAT  COACHES 
NEW  OflLEAMS  TO  CHJCAGO 

txmm^  C^H§  SERVltiO  ALL  lfCAL«  CM  ROt/Tt 

Ov  B.  BILUIAK,  0.  P  4,.     &  L  BOOEiS.  ats.  Aft 


Up'tO'Date  Liver  Pills 
Up*to-Date  Worm  Medl- 

ctne 
Up-to-Date  Worm  Killer 
Up-to-Date  Cough  Balsani 
Up'to-Dste  Eyewater 
Up-tO'Bato  Chill  Tablets 
Up-to-Bate  Lialment 
Up-to-Dato  SalTe 
Up-to-Date 

Cliapped  Hand  Htstiu^ 

Up-to-Date 
Diarrhea  Remedy 

They  are  Good  I     Tiy  Thran  I 

Stapaier  &  Fletcber 

8ole  Manufacturers 
I    CHATTANOOQAj  TEKNESBEE 


Southern  Pacific 

SUNSET  ROUTi; 

New  Orleans  —  San  Francisco 

KciBmokel    No  Cinders!    NoBoow!    No  loe!    No  ExttemM! 
THE  BEST  WINTER  ROUTE 

Sunset  Express 

Emmlng  Oil-Barning  Locomotivee  AH  the  Way 


him  Kew  OTlean§  Dally  At 

C'Jines  Comb  ma  I  ion  Obervation, 
litffvy  *Dd  Buffet  Car,  Double 
J^fiffiDir  Room  Bleeping  Cars, 
PulkiAH  Staodard  Bleeper?,  Ex- 
eoKion  gleeplog  Car  and  BtDlug 

iHm  Sill  rraiiei«c«  Dall?  at 
J^.U  P.M. 


The  Ideal  Ti-ain 

Over  the  Picturesque  SOUTH- 
ERN EOUTE 

Through  Louisiana,  Texa«,  New 
Mexlee,  Ari?;oiia  and  California; 
along  the  Rio  Grande  Line  be- 
tween the  Two  Republics. 


T.  J,  ANDERSON,  G.  R  A.^  Houston,  Texas. 
JOS.  HELLENj,  A.  G.  P.  A*,  Houston,  Texaii, 
F.  E,  BATfURS,  G,  P.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

^KK0  C.  DORl DEK  WILL  M .  SI DEBOTTOM 

Catering  far  Wedding  Parties  and  Eec^tmnM 
Telephone  427 

DORIBER  &  SIDEBOTTOM 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Restaurant 

Fknej  Bakery  J  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  and  Confectionery, 
Manufacturers  of  Dorider  &  Sidebottom'B  Celebrated 
Ice  CYeam  and  Sherbet. 

513  Church  St.  (near  MeKendree  Chnreh)?  NashTlIle,  Tenn. 


COTRELL  &  LEONARD 

ilbanf ,  New  lork 

MAKERS  OF 

Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  COLJLB0E3  AKD  UNIVERSITIES 
FROM  THK  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

J'4jrrect  Hoodg  for  AH  Degrees.     Class  Contraet«i  a  Specialty 
Our  Sewanee  HeprefientatiTej  Me*  H,  H,  Lumpkik 


The  Castner -Knott 

Dry  Ooods  Company 


IMPOBTEBS,  WHOLESALE 
A2n>  BETAIL  DEALEBS 


Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

Shoes,  Cloaks,  Carpets, 

Upholstery,  Men's  Furnishings, 

Millinery,  Dressmaking, 

China  and  Glassware, 

Books,  etc.,  etc. 


MaUing  Department  a  Specialty 

Sapinples  Freely  Sent  on  Application 


203,  205,  207,  209  and  211  Fifth  Arenue,  North 
NashylUe,  Tennessee 


THE  SEWANEE^  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


^  1  ^H  IS  Review  has  just  camplctcd  ilB  thirteentli  year  and 
M  celebrated  its  anniversary.  It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
ing book^  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  literature 
as  require  fuller  trcattnent  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
ztnes  and  les»  t*ichnical  treatment  than  they  receive  in  specialist 
publications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  conforms  more 
nearly  to  tlie  type  of  tlic  English  Reviews  than  is  usual  with 
Anterican  periodicals. 

Intending  contnbutoi^  and  publishers  desiring  to  have  their 
itsi[>ortaAl  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below* 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  should  be  in- 
closed. In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 
given. 

Each  number  consists  of  1 28  large  octavo  pages^  printed  on 
ht.  ^r.     The  dates  of  issue  are   January,  April,  July,  and 

Ot  I  c  each  year.     Subscription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance. 

Single  numbers^  50  cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
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THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 


Opened  m  1868.  Located  at  Sewajiee,  Teime^soe, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Oumbcrland  MoimtaiBE,  2,000 
feet  aboTe  the  leTel  of  tlie  sea,  Sewaaee  has  a  na- 
tional reputation  a^  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  17th  t4>  March  16th,  in* 
fitead  of  during  the  gnnuuer  months* 

The  Departments  of  the  tTniversity  are: 

ACADEMIC,  THEOLOGICAIi 

MEDICAL,  PHAKMACEUTICAIi 

LAW,  and  ENGmEERmO 

Turn  Sewaiteb  Gbajchab  School  prepares  boys 
for  this  and  other  UniTersities  and  for  bosiness. 

The  Lent  (spring)  term  of  the  University  begin^ 
March  22nd,  the  Trinity  (smnmer)  term,  June  2Sth, 
and   the  Adyent   (autumn)  term,  September  20th, 
1906. 


For  catalogues  and  other  inf ormation,  addresa 

B,  Lawton  Wiggins,  m.a.,  ll.i>. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
o/SEWANEE  TENNESSEE 

does  plain  printing  of  the  more  dignified  kind,  without  needless 
ornament,  braas-rale  intrieacies,  or  modern  type  fads.  Anyone 
interested  in  this  kind  of  printing  is  invited  to  write  for  prices, 
which  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  informed  and  discrimi- 
nating buyer  of  printed  matter.  The  Press  prints  books,  peri- 
odicals and  anything  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  printer's 
conscience,  judgment  and  skill. 

Arthur  Charles  Watkins,  Director. 

THE  university  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Univenily  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Winter,  Spring, 
Bummer,  and  Autumn.  Admission  is  granted  at  the  opening  of  eacli, 
on  January  2d,  April  2d,  June  16th,  and  October  1st. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  advance  in  human  knowledge 
may  be  measured  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  new  sci- 
ences that  are  created  and  recognized  as  subjects  worthy  of  treat- 
ment in  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  distinct  educational 
disciplines.  Thus  the  old  trivium  and  quadrivium  of  mediaeval 
days  have  given  way  to  the  elaborate  curricula  of  modem  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  In  general,  this  establishment  of  new 
departments  of  learning  has  taken  the  form  not  of  the  creation 
of  wholly  new  sciences,  but  of  the  differentiation  of  older  depart- 
ments of  inquiry  into  distinct  lines  of  research  and  thought.  A 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  process  has  been  witnessed  in  this 
country  during  the  past  twenty  years  within  the  field  of  the  so- 
called  social  sciences.  The  late  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  has 
shown  in  his  monograph  '*The  Study  of  History  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,"  how  recent  has  been  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country,  even  in  our  largest  institutions,  of  indepen- 
dent chairs  of  history,  the  incumbents  of  which  are  required  to 
be  scholars  specially  trained  for  their  work.  Still  more  recent  has 
been  the  recognition  of  Political  Economy  as  a  distinct  educa- 
tional discipline;  while  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten,  or  even  five 
years,  that  Political  Science  has  been  marked  off  as  a  study 
which  by  its  methods  and  subjects  of  inquiry  requires  for  its  suc- 
cessful study  separation  from  the  other  social  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially from  History  and  Economics  with  which  it  has  been, 

and  still  is,  in  considerable  measure,  so  closely  allied.     Within 
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se  few  yearsj  however,  this  movement  has  been  very  marked, 

and  the  number  of  independent  departments  and  professorships 
of  Political  Science  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1S84  the  American  Historical  Association  was 
founded  and  in  1885  the  American  Economic  Association  estab- 
lished, each  of  which  national  societies  includes  within  its  mem- 
bership practically  all  of  the  American  scholars  within  their  re- 
spective fields  of  inquiry.  Until  1903^  Political  Science  u*3s 
without  a  national  association  to  represent  its  especial  interests. 
In  that  year  there  was  established  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  which  had  an  immediate  success  and  now  has 
more  than  three  hundred  members,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  successful  establishment  of  this  Association 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  that  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  scientific  study  of  matters  political  in  this  coun- 
try. It  indicates  the  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Polit- 
ical Science,  by  its  problems  and  by  its  methods,  requires  to  be 
studied  as  a  separate  department  of  knowledge. 

The  aim  of  Political  Science  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  sci- 
entific study  of  matters  political.  A  matter  is  political  when  it 
has  reference  to  the  State,  —  to  its  nature,  its  right  to  be,  its 
forms  of  organization,  its  activities,  its  ends.  The  State  is  a 
group  of  individuals  viewed  in  a  particular  aspect,  that  is,  viewed 
as  an  organized  unit  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  supreme  will 
which  is  the  source  of  all  law.  The  State  as  thus  the  possessor 
of  a  supreme  will,  is  said  to  be  a  political  or  legal  person.  The 
organization  through  which  it  expresses  and  executes  its  will  is 
termed  its  government.  The  commands  which  it  either  directly 
expresses  or  accepts  as  the  expression  of  its  will,  are  known  as 
laws.  These  laws  are  in  turn  divisible  into  public  and  private, 
and  these  in  turn  into  still  more  special  classes.  We  thus  see 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  are  three  great  topics  with  which 
the  political  scientist  has  primarily  to  deal :  State,  Government, 
Law.  In  so  far  as  law  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of 
government  that  shall  exist,  and  the  statement  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  agents  that  operate  it,  it  is  termed  consti- 
tutional, and  where  it  relates  to  the  details  of  administration,  ad- 
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ministrative  law.  Where  it  relates  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
States  inter  se,  it  is  known  as  international.  These  three  kinds 
of  law  —  constitutional,  administrative,  and  international  —  are 
so  directly  concerned  with  the  State  and  its  interests,  that  they 
are  generally  recognized  to  be  subjects  that  require  academic 
treatment. 

Private  law,  namely,  that  law  which  relates  to  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  which  obtain  between  individuals,  is  usually 
handed  over  for  study  to  purely  professional  schools  whose 
aim  it  is  to  fit  their  students  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
truth,  however,  the  private  law,  in  order  to  be  fully  mastered, 
needs  as  scientific,  as  philosophical,  a  treatment  as  does  any  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  law,  or,  indeed,  as  does  any  of  the 
other  social  or  exact  sciences.  This  has  long  been  recognized  in 
Europe  where  law  ranks  as  one  of  the  four  great  faculties  into 
which  the  universities  are  divided,  —  medicine,  theology,  and 
philosophy  constituting  the  other  three.  And  in  this  country, 
though  the  movement  has  as  yet  gained  but  little  headway,  the 
tendency  is  to  approach  the  continental  practice.  At  the  uni- 
versities of  Yale,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Cornell,  and 
Columbia,  academic  students  are  permitted  to  take  law  courses 
which  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  to- 
ward the  LL.B.  degree,  if,  after  graduation,  the  law  course  is 
pursued.  At  the  University  of  California  and  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, these  law  courses  may  be  elected  by  the  student  during 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  and,  moreover,  at  these  uni- 
versities the  schools  of  law  appear  as  regular  academic  depart- 
ments. For  the  present,  however,  and  probably  for  some  con- 
siderable time  in  the  future,  the  teaching  of  private  law  in  this 
country  will  in  the  main  be  given  not  in  the  departments  of  Po- 
litical Science  in  our  academic  institutions,  but  either  in  wholly 
separate  professional  schools,  or  in  departments  of  law  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  sharply  separated  from  the  other 
academic  departments  of  instruction. 

Returning  then  to  Political  Science,  we  find  that,  excluding 
private  law,  we  may  group  its  inquiries  under  two  main  heads: 
First,  the  study  of  the  State;  second,  the  study  of  Government. 
The  study  of  the  State  involves  an  examination  of  its  nature  and 
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^  of  the  principles  which  control  its  actions.     Thus  we  have  the 

I  three  special  subjects  of  (a)  Political  Theory  or  Philosophy,  (b) 

I  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law,  (c)  International  Law. 

Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law,  as  we  have  already 
seen  J  comprise  those  laws  which  control  the  action  of  the  State 
in  its  relation  to  its  own  citizens,  and  towards  others  tempora- 
rily subject  to  its  authority.  International  Law  is  the  name 
given  to  those  rules  (whether  or  not  they  are  in  sensu  strut&  laws 
we  need  not  now  consider)  which  govern  the  relations  of  States 
intir  se. 

Political  Theory  or  Political  Philosophy  is  concerned  with 
the  essential  nature  of  the  State,  the  discovery  of  those 
characteristics  by  the  presence  of  which  its  existence  may  be  de* 
termined,  and  by  the  possession  of  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  forms  of  aggregate  human  life.  The  value  of  this 
purely  abstract  study,  which  unfortunately  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Polit- 
ical theorizing  until  well  into  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  very 
largely  of  what  the  Germans  term  naturrechtliche  character.  Its 
aim  was  the  establishment  of  certain  principles  founded  on  a 
doctrine  of  natural  rights  which,  it  was  deemed  by  their  authors, 
should  govern  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  As  the 
determination  of  what  these  natural  rights  were  lay  almost 
wholly  within  the  arbitrary  opinion  of  each  writer,  the  results 
not  only  differed  widely  from  one  another,  but  were  ascertained, 
and  their  application  demanded,  with  but  little  regard  to  special 
conditions  of  time  and  place.  As  long  as  political  speculations 
maintained  this  subjective  character,  the  results  to  which  they 
led  were  of  comparatively  little  scientific  value,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Burke  should  have  described  them  as  **the  Great 
Serbonian  bog  'twixt  Damiata  and  Mt.  Cassius  old,  where  armies 
whole  have  sunk."  But  at  the  present  day,  political  theory, 
though  still,  of  course,  abstract,  as  is  all  theory,  is  no  longer 
subjective,  or  metaphysical.  It  has  become  analytical.  It  ex- 
amines the  different  forms  of  political  life  which  the  world  ex- 
hibits, or  has  exhibited,  and  from  this  examination  conducted 
with  logical  accuracy  and  acuteness,  it  discovers  those  essential 
criteria  which  enable  it  to    formulate  valid  definitions,  and 
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based  upon  those  definitions,  to  establish  exact  classifications. 
It  thus  furnishes  the  propaedeutic  of  a  true  political  science.  It 
supplies,  in  short,  the  true  logic  of  constitutional  and  interna- 
tional law.  It  enables  the  constitutional  jurist  to  develop  the 
legitimate  powers  of  his  government  in  strict  consonance  with 
the  premises  and  conclusions  previously  established;  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  statesmen  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  correctly 
to  interpret  the  complex  international  world  and  thus  to  deduce 
the  respective  rights  and  obligations  which  flow  from  the  many 
forms  of  political  life  and  interstate  federations  and  alliances 
which  are  presented  to  him.  Upon  this  point  the  writer  takes 
the  liberty  of  quoting  a  paragraph  from  a  paper  published  by 
him  several  years  ago.*  After  calling  attention  to  the  complex- 
ity of  modem  international  life  with  its  federations,  alliances, 
colonies,  protectorates,  spheres  of  interest,  leases  of  territory, 
etc.,  the  writer  there  said:  "It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  if 
these  various  conditions  and  problems  are  to  receive  satisfactory 
classification  and  interpretation,  and  if  general  principles  are  to 
be  deduced  in  accordance  with  which  future  complications  are 
to  be  judged,  the  essential  foundations  and  characteristics  of 
sovereignty  must  be  examined.  We  must  determine  what  pow- 
ers and  attributes  are  essential  to  the  possession  of  sovereignty ; 
whether  its  existence  is  an  infallible  and  necessary  test  of  state- 
hood ;  to  what  extent  the  exercise  of  its  powers  may  be  delegated 
without  parting  with  its  possession;  the  distinction  between 
governments  de  facto  and  governments  dejure\  whether  States 
may  be  created  by  international  compact ;  whether  the  origin  of 
political  authority  in  general  is  susceptible  of  a  juristic  interpre- 
tation; what  is  the  essential  character  of  positive  law  and  whence 
its  validity;  and  to  what  extent  so-called  international  law  is  law 
at  all.  .  .  .  All  of  these  are  problems  for  the  solution  of 
which  recourse  must  be  had  to  abstract  political  philosophy." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  especially  to  those  of  the  South,  that 
in  this  country,  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  first  to  apply  with  ac- 
curacy and  acumen  this  modern  analytic  method  to  the  solution 

***Thc  Value  of  Political  Philosophy"  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
for  March,  1900. 
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the  problems  involved  in  our  own  federal  system  of  govern- 
nt.  The  accuracy  of  his  analysis  and  definition  of  sovereignty 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  the  theoretical  conclusions  which  he 
drew  therefrom  were  obtained  by  flawless  logic.  Demonstrating 
that  sovereignty  by  its  very  nature  means  absolute  legal  omnip- 
otence, and  that,  as  such,  it  is  inalienable  and  indivisible,  he 
showed  that,  granting  the  historical  premise  that  the  States 
were  sovereign  in  1789,  they  could  not,  by  a  compact  between 
themselves,  have  transferred  this  sovereignty,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  general  government.  It  is  the  irrefutable  char- 
acter of  this  reasoning  that  has  forced  most  of  those  who 
have  upheld  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  constitution  to  deny  what  most  of  them,  pre- 
viously to  Calhoun's  time,  had  admitted,  that  the  States  were 
severally  sovereign  during  the  period  from  177610  1789,  Cal- 
houn, thus,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  practical  policies 
which  he  advocated,  deserves  beyond  question  to  rank  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  school  of  political  philosophers  in  this 
country. 

Leaving  now  the  discussion  ot  tne  three  heids  ot  Foliticai 
Philosophy,  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law,  and  Inter- 
national Law,  into  which  the  general  study  of  the  State  is  divi- 
sible, we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  topics  embraced  within 
the  study  of  Government,  the  second  of  the  two  great  subjects 
with  which  Political  Science  as  a  university  study  has  to  deal. 
Here  the  method  of  study  is  more  descriptive  than  analytical, 
more  directly  practical  than  speculative.  The  work  resolves  itself 
into  an  examination  of  the  various  existing  and  historical  types 
of  political  machinery  through  which  the  State  operates  or  has 
operated, —  of  federal  and  unitary,  centralized  and  decentralized, 
absolute  and  limited,  direct  and  representative,  national  and  co- 
lonial, parliamentary  and  presidential  forms  of  government. 
These  governments  are  studied  not  only  to  discover  their  mor- 
phology or  structure,  but  to  ascertain  the  ways  in  which  they 
actually  operate,  the  merits  and  defects  which  they  exhibit,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which,  respectively,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  good  or  bad  results.  Along  with  this  study  of 
government  goes  properly  the  study  of  political  parties,  the 
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forms  of  organization  that  they  assume,  and  the  forces  that  op- 
erate them.  Descending  from  these  general  to  more  particular 
questions,  each  specific  problem  of  administration  furnishes  a 
topic  for  special  treatment.  Thus  there  are  the  problems  of  co- 
lonial government  and  administration,  of  municipal  government, 
of  civil  service,  of  primary  elections,  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, of  the  referendum,  of  state  or  city  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities, of  the  state  regulation  of  the  economic,  social,  and  ethical 
interests  of  the  citizen,  and  also  the  larger  problems  of  national 
policies  in  the  field  of  world  politics.  Political  Science  may 
never  hope  to  produce  an  art  of  statesmanship  which  will  furnish 
the  citizen  and  the  public  official  with  the  exact  guidance  that 
the  chemist,  the  physicist,  or  the  mathematician  furnishes  to 
those  in  the  technological  trades,  but  it  may  and  does  furnish 
information  of  extreme  value  —  information  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  play  any  part  either  in  the 
formulation  or  execution  of  public  policies,  or  in  selecting  those 
who  do.  Academic  training  cannot  make  unnecessary  a  prac- 
tical experience  in  politics,  but  it  can  furnish  the  knowledge 
which  renders  one  able  correctly  to  learn  the  lesson  of  that  ex- 
perience and  intelligently  to  apply  that  lesson  when  learned. 

Properly  pursued.  Political  Science  requires  the  employment 
of  both  the  historical  and  the  comparative  methods.  Foreign  sys- 
tems of  public  jurisprudence  and  foreign  governments  and  meth- 
ods of  administration  require  to  be  studied  in  order  that  there 
may  thus  be  obtained  the  data  upon  which  the  analytical  method 
may  be  employed,  and  in  order  that  practical  principles  of  states- 
manship and  public  policy  may  be  safely  declared.  From  the 
centralized  systems  of  Europe,  the  sources  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency are  discovered.  From  the  working  of  the  parliamentary 
system  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  merits  and  defects 
of  our  own  presidential  system  are  made  more  evident.  From 
the  interpretations  which  written  constitutions  have  received 
abroad,  assistance  is  derived  in  the  construction  of  our  own  in- 
struments of  government.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  our  own  country  offers  unexampled  opportunities  for 
the  comparative  study  of  political  questions  in  that  we  have  here 
of  our  own  forty-six  complete  systems  of  government  in  practical 
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operation,  one  federal  and  forty-five  state  govemraentSj  not  to 
speak  of  the  territories  and  instilar  depedencies.  It  has  been 
said,  and  with  truth,  that  Aristotle  was  able  to  prepare  bis  won- 
derful work  on  Politics  because  he  had  at  hand  several  hundred 
distinct  Hellenic  constitutions  and  governments  to  study.  In 
America  we  are  almost  as  fortunate,  having  almost  a  surfeit  of 
material  awaiting  scholarly,  scientific  treatment. 

Though  Political  Science,  both  by  the  material  with  which  it 
has  to  deal,  and  by  the  special  problems  which  it  has  to  solve, 
occupies  a  field  definitely  marked  off  from  the  other  social  sci- 
ences, and  especially  from  History  and  Economics,  it  yet  is  a 
subject,  the  study  of  which  must  ever  remain  closely  allied  with 
them.  Here  again  it  is  hoped  that  the  writer  will  be  pardoned 
if  he  reproduce  words  which  he  has  employed  upon  a  previous  oc- 
casion.' "Of  the  relation  between  History  and  Political  Science 
it  has  been  said  by  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley  that  politics  without 
history  has  no  root,  and  that  history  without  politics  has  no 
fruit.  The  connection  between  economics  and  politics  is,  if 
anything,  more  intimate.  Without  the  information  that  the 
study  of  economic  principles  and  of  economic  history  affords, 
the  political  scientist  is  unable  either  to  explain  many  of  the 
processes  of  political  growth  or  wisely  to  determine  lines  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Upon  the  other  hand,  deprived  of  the  knowledge  fur- 
nished by  the  scientific  study  of  the  mechanism  and  methods  of 
operation  of  governments,  the  economist  finds  himself  insuffic- 
iently informed  either  correctly  to  analyze  past  and  existing 
economic  conditions  or  satisfactorily  to  devise  the  means  by 
which  the  truths  that  he  discovers  may  be  made  of  practical  ad- 
vantage to  mankind.  And  yet,  intimate  as  are  these  relation- 
ships, the  field  of  political  science  is  one  that  may  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  history  as  well  as  from  that  of  economics, 
and  the  topics  which  the  field  includes,  in  order  to  be  treated 
adequately,  need  to  be  studied  as  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry. 
It  is  true  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  phenomena  dealt 
with  by  the  historian,  the  economist,  and  the  political  scientist, 

'"The  American  Political  Science  Association,"  in  the  PoUti 
Quarterly  for  March,  1904. 
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respectively  are  the  same,  but  each  examines  his  material  from 
a  different  standpoint.  The  historian  has  for  his  especial  aim 
the  determination  and  portrayal  of  processes  and  stages  of  hu- 
man development.  With  economic  and  political  interests  he  is 
concerned  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  understand 
them  in  order  to  explain  the  movements  he  is  studying.  So  also 
with  the  economist.  His  primary  interest  is  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  principles  that  control  the  production,  exchange  and 
consumption  of  wealth ;  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  enter  upon 
political  ground  only  in  so  far  as  government  has  an  influence 
upon  economic  conditions,  either  by  reason  of  its  cost,  the  eco- 
nomic security  that  it  gives,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  directly 
interferes,  or  properly  may  interfere,  in  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people.  Thus,  since  neither  the  histo- 
rian nor  the  economist  is  primarily  interested  in  the  study  of 
matters  political,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  these  matters 
may  receive  adequate  scientific  treatment,  that  they  should  be 
studied  by  those  whose  special  interest  in  them  is  upon  their 
political  side." 

This  natural  and  necessary  affiliation  between  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  politics  is  well  represented  in  the  institution  to 
which  the  writer  belongs.  The  requirements  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  prescribe  that  the  student  shall  take  for  special 
study  one  principal  and  two  subordinate  subjects.  Almost  in- 
variably the  student  taking  one  of  these  three  subjects  as  his 
principal  subject  selects  the  other  two  for  subordinates.  Thus, 
in  fact,  the  three  graduate  departments,  though  administratively 
independent  and  each  under  the  direction  of  a  different  profes- 
sor, so  far  as  their  students  are  concerned,  are  almost  united 
into  one.  In  nearly  all  of  the  lecture  courses  and  even  in  the 
seminaries,  the  students  are  intermixed.  Furthermore,  every 
fortnight,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Historical  and  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  of  the  University,  all  of  the  instructors  and 
students  of  these  departments  meet  together  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  formal  papers  and  for  the  presentation  of  reviews 
of  current  8ci<     *  ^    •  *       *    •  political,  and  economic  literature. 

la  {  oroperly  be  remarked  that 
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the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  South  have  failed  to  recognize 
to  the  extent  that  the  institutions  of  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  done,  that  the  field  of  political  inquiry  is  one  which  for 
its  successful  pursuit  requires  to  be  taught,  not  by  the  historian 
or  the  economist,  but  by  one  whose  special  training  and  primary 
interests  arc  in  the  political  field.  Yet  no  part  of  our  country 
at  the  present  time  stands  in  greater  need  of  exact  political 
thinking  and  wise  political  guidance.  Industrially,  socially,  and 
intellectually,  the  South  is  undergoing  a  rapid  development,  and 
this  means  that  her  political  thinking  and  her  political  institu* 
tions  and  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  that  are 
being  brought  into  existence.  Naturally  the  people  of  the  South 
are  of  superior  political  ability,  and  that  they  will  successfully 
solve  the  political  problems  with  which  they  are,  and  in  the 
future  will  be,  confronted,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  this 
work  the  academies  and  colleges  should  perform  their  proper 
share. 

W.  W.  WlLLOUGHBY. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  prevalence  of  the  notion  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  that  they  could  have  done  better  in  another  calling  than 
in  the  humdrum  one  they  have  chosen  has  been  often  made  the 
subject  of  ironical  comment.  Their  attempts,  periodic  or  spas- 
modic, to  give  concrete  proofs  of  their  versatility  —  that  is,  to 
furnish  evidence  that  their  notion  is  not  ill-founded  —  have  also 
afforded  satirically  inclined  persons  occasions  for  laughter. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  thoughtful  mind  probes  far  below  the 
surface  and  finds  in  the  phenomenon  material  —  if  not  for  phil- 
osophy, at  least  for  poetry.  You  will  remember  the  exquisite 
use  Browning  made  of  Raphael's  century  of  sonnets  and  of  the 
angel  Dante  painted.  I  thought  of  Browning's  poem  the  other 
day  when  I  picked  up  a  volume  by  the  distinguished  French 
critic,  Jules  Lemaitre.  It  was  entitled  **En  Marge  des  Vieux 
Livres^'*  and,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  essays  on  literary 
masterpieces,  it  was  a  group  of  short  stories  or  contes  developed 
by  the  writer's  imagination  or  fancy  from  a  starting  point  found 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  or  the  Gospels  or  the  Golden 
Legend.  Eleven  years  before,  M.  Lemaitre  had  published  a 
similar  volume  entitled,  from  the  leading  story,  **Myrrha."  Six 
years  before  that,  as  far  back  as  1888,  my  friend  the  English 
scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  had  also  found  here  and 
there  among  the  old  and  strange  books  he  was  guarding  in  the 
British  Museum  thoughts  and  fancies  that  had  germinated  into 
quaint  stories,  which  he  had  collected  under  the  title  of  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Gods."  The  Frenchman's  tales  were  the  more 
graceful  and  charming;  the  Englishman's  the  more  witty  and 
bizarre.  I  am  here  concerned  with  their  volumes,  however,  only 
as  they  illustrate  in  the  field  of  literature  the  prevalence  of  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  some  other  than  the  chosen,  the  natural  field 
for  our  talents,  or  at  least,  the  field  which  the  public  in  its  rough 
and  ready  fashion  has  come  to  regard  as  proper  to  them. 


^  Read  before  the  Men's  English  Graduate  Club  of  Columbia  University, 
March  16,  1906. 
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The  tyranny  of  the  public  in  making  these  rough  and  ready 
judgments  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint.  Lincoln's 
statesmanship,  as  we  all  know,  was  long  discounted  because  of 
his  reputation  as  a  humorist.  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Dr,  Garnett's  tales  from  a  Holbom  bookseller  at  a  shock- 
ingly low  price,  and,  as  I  sat  reading  it  till  a  late  hour  in  my 
lodgings,  1  was  impelled  to  meditate  upon  the  irony  of  fate  that 
plants  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  on  a  little  plot  of  calling  or  career 
and,  with  more  authority  than  Canute's,  exclaims,  "Thus  farshalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther  1"  There  is  no  use  in  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  or  in  pursuing  the  subject  —  especially  as  I  am  only  abus- 
ing the  privilege  of  being  allowed  an  introductory  paragraph  or 
two  by  approaching  my  real  topic  of  discussion  along  as  circuit- 
ous a  route  as  I  can  contrive  to  take. 

Well,  why  not  ?  Am  I  not  condemned  to  lecture,  week  in  and 
week  out,  in  as  straightforward  and  formal  a  way  as  I  can  com- 
pass upon  authors,  authors,  authors,  until  I  am  tempted  to  wish, 
either  that  the  greatest  Author  of  all  had  blotted  out  what  we 
flatter  ourselves  to  be  his  fairest  work,  or  that  there  could  be  a 
real  book-burning  Omar,  who  would  have  the  sense  to  preserve  a 
few  volumes  of  great  poetry.  Let  me  then  continue  to  meander 
long  enough  to  remark  that  in  all  the  illustrations  I  have  given 
of  attempted  incursions  into  other  than  the  chosen  fields  of  ac- 
tivity a  certain  artistic  fitness  of  choice  may  be  discovered.  No 
vulgar  striving,  no  sordid  discontent,  no  flagrant  metamorphosis 
is  here  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  proverbial  sunday-school 
superintendent  who  becomes  an  absconding  cashier,  or  the  ex- 
emplary bourgeois  who  endeavors  to  make  a  place  for  himself  as 
a  leader  of  society.  Proseman  wishes  to  show  that  he  too  can 
write  verse,  painter  that  he  can  sing  and  poet  that  he  can  paint, 
critic  that  he  can  tell  stories  and  novelist  that  he  can  criticise  — 
these  are  the  innocent  aspirations  and  delusions  we  are  consid- 
ering. Dante,  painting  his  angel,  anticipated  Dryden  in  think- 
ing—  naturally,  he  could  not  quote  him: 

For  Painture  near  adjoining  lay, 

A  plenteous  province,  and  alluring  prey. 
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And  Browning  was  charitable  or  enthusiastic  enough  to  write 
some  six  centuries  later: 

You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel, 
Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 
Would  we  not?  than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 

Easy  rhetorical  question  for  the  poet  to  ask  —  neither  picture 
nor  fresh  "Inferno'*  being  among  such  possibilities  even  as  the 

One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides, 

of  which  Wordsworth  dreamed  and  sang.  It  is  well  enough 
when  your  attempts  in  an  untried  field  are  lost  or  safely  locked 
up  in  your  drawer  —  I  refer  specifically  to  the  love  poems  you 
have  all  written  when  you  should  have  been  grinding  away  at 
your  dissertations ;  —  it  is  another  matter  when  your  precious 
bantling  appears  between  boards  or  is  hung  in  an  exhibition 
room.  Then  you  wonder  at  your  temerity  and  begin  to  think 
that  the  cynical  old  world  is  right  when  it  avers  that  a  shoemak- 
er should  stick  to  his  last  —  ne  sutor  supra  crepidam. 

It  is  time,  however,  for  me  to  make  the  reason  for  my  circum- 
ambulations  unequivocally  plain.  I  am  merely,  not  so  much  whis- 
tling for  want  of  thought,  as  talking  to  get  my  courage  up.  I  want 
to  desert  the  chair  for  the  desk  or  the  pulpit  —  only  for  a  few 
moments,  it  is  true,  but  my  hesitation  is  none  the  less  genuine. 
Preaching  in  season  is  something  we  are  at  least  inured  to; 
preaching  out  of  season  is  what  we  all  resent,  clerics  perhaps 
most  of  men.  Even  a  President  of  the  United  States  sermonizes 
at  his  peril,  much  more  a  poor  professor.  But  a  sermon,  after 
the  "firstly"  has  rung  its  knell,  is  less  formidable  than  a  sermon 
that  has  proceeded  for  some  minutes  without  a  text  to  stand  on, 
yet  with  infinite  possibilities  of  dragging  its  slow  length  along. 

You  will  find  my  text  in  Cowper's  "Task"  (I.  749),  which 
runs: 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town. 

This  text  I  wish  to  apply  to  an  educational  problem  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  that  Cowper  discussed  in  his  "Tirocinium."  We 
have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  prospective  disappearance  of 
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;  small  college,  which  in  its  ideal  state  is  essentially  a  niral 
'  a  village  institution,  I  am  not  such  a  partisan  of  the  small 
jUege  as  to  affirm  that  God  made  it  and  man  the  great  urban 
university,  nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  upon  normal  lines  the  ques- 
tion of  its  prolonged  existence  and  usefulness.  While  I  believe 
that  the  high-school  is  bound  for  more  and  more  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  fill  the  function  performed  by  the  gymn^ium 
of  the  Germans  and  furnish  all  the  preliminary  training  that  is 
needed  for  university  studies  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
professions,  and  while  I  believe  further  that  in  many  colleges  the 
shortening  of  the  course  that  is  now  permitted  to  exceptional 
students,  and  the  blending  of  professional  and  strictly  academic 
studies  in  the  curriculum  that  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  will 
produce  a  radical  change  in  the  work  of  culture  for  w^hich  such 
colleges  stand,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  vast  country,  with  its 
many  social  strata,  its  inequalities  of  wealth,  its  variety  of  inhab* 
iting  stocks,  its  chaos  of  ideals  — none  the  less  real  for  the  true 
unity  of  sentiments  and  aspirations  that  underlies  the  indefinite 
something  we  denominate  Americanism  — should  not  find  am- 
ple use  for  all  the  small  colleges  now  in  existence  and  for  more 
than  are  likely  to  be  founded  in  the  near  future.  In  other 
words,  I  suspect  that  the  so-called  problem  of  the  small  college 
and  the  university  is  not  so  much  a  phase  of  the  universal  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  catch  expression,  *'the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," as  it  is  a  phase  of  the  equally  universal  problem  set  before 
all  persons  and  institutions  that  have  an  ideal  to  live  up  to.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  mark,  perhaps,  to  say  that  these  two  prob- 
lems have  their  bases  in  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  truth  is 
looked  at  from  opposite  sides.  Persons  and  institutions  that 
live  up  to  their  ideals  are,  in  the  large,  the  fittest  to  survive,  and 
do  survive.  And  in  very  real  ways  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity help  one  another  to  survive.  We  are  probably  inclined  to 
over-emphasize  one  of  these  ways  —  the  passing  of  students  from 
the  college  to  the  university.  That  is  important,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  chances  seem  to  be  that  the  college-trained  university 
student  will  occupy  in  time  to  come  a  less  and  less  important 
position  as  compared  with  the  school-trained  student.  We  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  he  will  always  occupy  a  more  aristocratic 
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position  because  he  will  come  to  the  university  bearing  the 
stamp  of  an  institution  possessing  traditions  and  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  no  public  high-school  is  likely  to  develop.  But  aris- 
tocratic positions  may  be  a  positive  disadvantage  in  a  vast  com- 
mercial democracy  or  a  huge  socialistic  state,  and  what  sort  of 
political  entity  America  will  be  in  a  hundred  years  no  man  liv- 
ing is  wise  enough  to  know.  It  seems  wiser  —  at  least  for  to- 
night —  to  look  at  another  beneficial  relation'  that  obtains  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  college  —  the  relation  involved  in 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  the  college  faculties  are  being  man- 
ned by  specially  trained  university  students. 

Here  again,  of  course,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
phenomena  of  a  process  of  evolution.  The  old  college  professor, 
who  was  only  too  likely  to  be  a  broken  down  or  unsuccessful 
clergyman  but  was  also  in  many  cases  a  man  of  genial  culture,  is 
rapidly  being  displaced  by  scholars  of  more  special  equipment, 
though  often  with  less  experience  of  life  and  less  adaptability  to 
their  responsible  positions.  Even  if  the  college  should  play  a 
less  important  part  in  the  future  than  it  has  played  in  the  past, 
the  opportunity  of  the  college  professor  to  make  for  the  spread 
of  true  culture  must  continue  to  be  great,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment  to  the  country  if  the  college  faculties  are 
today  being  recruited  from  men  whose  training  has  been  neces- 
sarily passing  from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  rather  than  from  the 
narrow  to  the  broad.  Fortunately,  however,  life  is  like  a  battle 
—  it  is  very  seldom  fought  out  on  precisely  the  plans  previously 
formed  or  without  calling  for  many  a  departure  from  the  lines 
of  method  in  which  its  participants  have  been  trained.  In  teach- 
ing, as  in  everything  else,  the  spirit  counts  for  more  than  the  let- 
ter, and  it  is  upon  the  spirit  in  which  you  young  scholars  should 
leave  the  university,  as  most  of  you  must  do  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  take  up  your  work  in  the  colleges  that  I  wish  to 
dwell  for  the  remainder  of  this  sermon.  I  shall  speak  mainly  to 
those  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  rural  or  village  col- 
lege or  the  large  private  boarding  school  rather  than  to  those 
who  are  likely  to  enter  city  colleges  or  high-schools;  because  at 
present  the  former  class,  if  not  still  the  more  numerous,  has  at 
least  more  of  a  tradition  to  keep  up,  and  because  remarks  that 
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fit  the  one  class  will  be  applicable  with  but  slight  inodificaticm 
to  the  other. 

Leaving  a  great  university  involves  giving  up  many  advan- 
tages, among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  opportunity  to  fre- 
quent large  libraries^  laboratories,  museums,  theaters,  and  sim- 
ilar public  institutions,  the  general  stimulating  energy  and  move- 
ment of  city  life,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  special  inspiration 
imparted  by  contact  with  a  \^st  body  of  workers  in  one's  own 
sphere  of  activity,  I  have  known  few  students  who  did  not 
want  to  stay  in  the  metropolis.  I  have  never  failed  to  recom- 
mend their  going  to  a  small  college  or  a  good  school  as  prefer- 
able to  their  taking  a  minor  position  in  a  university.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  university  position  affords  certain  marked  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  scholars,  and  occasionally  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  distinguished  and  speedy  academic  advancement; 
but  1  think  that  the  teacher  and  the  man  are  more  important 
than  the  scholar,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  university  is  so  good 
an  agent  for  the  making  of  teachers  and  men  (after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  students)  as  the  college  or  the  school.  The  univer- 
sity, in  my  judgment,  tends  to  overpower,  to  dwarf  the  individu- 
al, to  normalize  him,  to  urbanize  him.  His  manners  and  clothes 
gain  greatly  through  this  process;  I  doubt  if  his  mind  and  char- 
acter gain  in  like  measure.  In  our  profession,  as  in  that  of  lit- 
erature, it  is  a  good  thing  to  grow  up  in  the  provinces  and  some- 
times to  live  there  always,  with  only  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
urban  centres.  True,  the  provinces  are  narrowing;  they  pro- 
duce a  plentiful  crop  of  commonplace  and  eccentric  people.  But 
they  afford  more  leisure,  more  retirement,  more  opportunity  for 
individual  thought  upon  life  and  its  problems ;  they  make  more 
requisition  on  our  social  capacities;  they  put  less  premium  on 
specialization.  All  things  considered,  my  judgment  is  that  the 
country  is  a  better  nurse  of  strong  character  than  the  city,  the 
college  than  the  university.  I  suppose  many  would  deny  this; 
but,  the  longer  I  live,  the  less  I  am  impressed  with  the  essential 
independence  of  the  mind  and  character  moulded  by  large  cities 
and  large  institutions.  It  is  independence,  thoughtfulness,  cre- 
ative energy,  and  versatility  that  one  should  mainly  want  to  see 
every  student  display.     Accuracy  of  scholarship  and  neatness  of 
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method,  and  general  urbanity  rank  below  those  qualities,  and 
I  think  there  is  more  chance  of  the  greater  qualites  being  devel- 
oped by  the  man  or  woman  that  leaves  the  university  than  by  the 
man  or  woman  that  stays. 

This  belief  of  mine,  which  I  hold  in  spite  of  numerous  experi- 
ences tending  to  disprove  it,  has  been  strengthened  by  some  re- 
cent utterances  of  men  in  comparatively  high  positions  —  utter- 
ances which  would  scarcely  have  been  made  by  men  much  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that  unfashionable  something  known  as  meditating. 
Action,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  the  watchword  of  this  tran- 
scendant  generation.  One  almost  trembles  when  one  dares  to 
suggest  that  thinking  has  a  modest  part  to  play  in  life,  public  or 
private  —  especially  when  one  reads  in  the  newspapers  letters 
proposing  that  laws  be  passed  to  punish  all  who  dare  to  criticise 
men  in  high  stations.  Some  day  a  sapient  person  will  perceive 
that  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  unpleasant  criticism  is  to  pass 
a  law  against  thinking.  If  you  think  nothing,  good  or  bad,  you 
are  sure  to  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  all  the  powers  that  be  — 
political,  ecclesiastical,  academic.  And  the  powers  that  be, 
with  their  natural  bent  for  observing  the  laws,  will  be  equally  in- 
nocent of  thought,  and  will  have  all  their  time  for  action.  Then 
surely,  in  our  expressive  parlance,  we  shall  "make  things  hum." 

But  a  truce  to  such  treasonable  remarks.  Everyone  knows 
that  in  this  fortunate  country  no  important  action  takes  place 
that  is  not  dictated  by  the  vox  populi^  which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  voice  or  the  wisdom  of  God,  even  when  it  appears 
to  be  megaphoned,  to  apply  the  words  of  Milton,  through  the 
seven-fold  possession  of  a  desperate  stupidity.  All  that  I  wish 
to  remark  is  that  I  think  the  vox  hominis  is  a  little  more  respec- 
table than  the  vox  populiy  and  that  if  you  will  use  well  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  reflection  afforded  you  in  a  small  college, 
you  will  have  a  very  good  chance,  when  you  do  talk,  to  talk  with 
the  voice  of  a  man. 

Now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  small  college 
position  and  the  way  to  face  them  so  as  to  keep  them  from  neu- 
tralizing its  advantages. 

I  suppose  that  we  will  all  place  first  the  wearing  number  of 

hours  of  instruction  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects.     This  is  an 
18 
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evil  inseparable  from  small  endowments,  but  one  that  is  being 
diminished  in  the  older  and  wealthier  colleges.  Like  all  other 
inevitable  e\*ils  it  should  be  borne  with  as  much  cheerful  i>atience 
as  possible.  Observe,  however,  that  it  generally  comes  when 
one  is  young  and  strong,  that  it  tests  one's  endurance,  makes 
one  combat  one's  laziness^  develops  one's  versatility,  one's  re- 
sources,  one*s  powers  of  self-preservation.  I  am  a  living  proof 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  eighteen  hours  a  week  in  a 
bewildering  range  of  subjects— I  blush  to  say  that  at  a  pinch  I 
have  been  known  to  teach  French  and  German,  mathematics  and 
the  history  of  the  English  law  of  real  property — ^I  repeat  that  it  is 
possible  to  teach  a  multitude  of  subjects  and  not  completely  lose 
one's  health  or  one's  self-respect.  It  is  even  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  do  some  writing  and  editing.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
not  difficult.  Avoid  thinking  or  talking  much  about  what  you 
have  to  undertake,  but  when  you  see  that  a  thing  needs  doing 
and  that  people  look  to  you  to  do  it,  go  ahead  and  trust  in  Prov- 
idence to  bring  you  out  with  something  accomplished.  Dun- 
ning, the  great  lawyer,  a  member  of  Johnson's  club,  said  that  a 
third  of  his  immense  business  was  done  by  himself,  a  third  got 
itself  done,  and  a  third  never  got  done  at  all.  I  suspect  that  he 
was  a  very  wise  man.  All  hard  workers,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  grow  weary  and  brood  and  play  the  martyr ;  but  if  they  man- 
age to  be  in  the  main  good-natured  and  energetic,  they  will  be 
able  someday  to  look  back  on  a  good  deal  of  fair  accomplish- 
ment, and  although  they  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  they  made 
mistakes  every  day  and  wrote  and  said  and  did  things  of  which 
they  were  later  ashamed,  they  would  have  been  much  more 
ashamed  if  they  had  not  displayed  **the  courage  of  imperfec- 
tion," and  done  their  best  under  trying  circumstances. 

Now  you  see  there  is  very  little  about  the  over-work  of  a  col- 
lege instructor  that  is  new  to  me,  and  I  can  tell  you  honestly 
that  I  do  not  regret  my  trials.  I  learned  much  about  human  na- 
ture that  I  could  never  have  got  in  any  other  way,  I  learned  to 
work,  to  save  time,  to  carry  several  things  together;  but  the 
best  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  little  danger  after  that  training 
that  I  should  lie  awake  at  night  wondering  whether  I  had  of- 
fended this  or  that  student  in  my  last  class,  or  let  a  typograph- 
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ical  error  slip  by  in  my  last  article.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  small 
college  is  a  very  good  place  to  get  a  fairly  sensible  philosophy  of 
working  and  living.  So  make  up  your  minds  that  there  is  a  real 
jewel  in  this  particular  toad's  head  of  adversity,  and  remember 
that  the  only  true  recipe  to  follow  under  the  circumstances  is  — 
think  as  little  of  yourself  as  you  conveniently  can  and  as  much 
as  you  can  of  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  your  students.  You 
are  sure  to  get  on  then  and,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  chances  grow 
less  and  less  that  the  excessive  dissipation  of  energy  in  a  large 
variety  of  interests,  from  which  I  undoubtedly  suffered,  will  be 
required  in  an  American  college.  I  may  add  that,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  method  in  one's  use  of  time  is  necessary,  but  that 
there  is  no  laying  down  rules.  Some  people  work  by  bits,  some 
by  great  stretches.  Some  take  their  rest  and  amusement  by 
rule  and  measure ;  others  follow  up  a  spell  of  labor  by  a  spell  of 
incubating.  All  that  you  must  work  out  for  yourselves.  Only 
remember  that  perhaps  the  main  secret  of  efficient  work  under 
pressure  lies  in  a  borrowed  phrase  I  have  already  used  "the  cour- 
age of  imperfection;"  and  that  that  involves  a  lack  of  self-con- 
ceit. The  man  who  refrains  from  doing  a  thing  because  prob- 
ably he  will  not  do  it  to  his  own  liking  is  not  in  my  opinion  often 
actuated  by  the  artist's  desire  of  perfection,  but  is  actuated  by 
the  fear  of  censure  that  so  dominates  the  self-conscious  and  the 
conceited  man. 

Next  to  overwork  I  suppose  we  must  place  the  lack  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  culture  —  especially  of  books  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Here  again  I  have  had  plenty  of  experience,  but  I  have  always 
managed  to  surmount  my  difficulties.  I  was  careful  in  buying  for 
myself  —  getting  fundamental  books  and  seeing  that  they  covered 
certain  topics  fairly  well.  I  went  as  far  as  I  could  go  in  any  line  of 
research,  and  then  waited  patiently  to  get  to  a  library  or  else  got 
friends  in  other  places  to  lend  me  books.  Fortunately  there  has 
been  a  great  extension  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  loans 
since  my  early  days.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  doing  my  teach- 
ing as  well  as  I  could  and  not  doing  work  involving  research  was 
the  business  of  nine  months  out  of  my  year.  And,  finally,  I 
could  always  afford  to  have  books  to  read.  What  is  lacking  in 
such  situations  as  mine  was  and  yours  may  be,  is  books  to  refer 
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to.  No  man  in  these  days  of  cheap  books  has  occasion  to  complain 
that  he  cannot  get  enough  to  read.  And  here  is  a  beautiful  com- 
pensation. The  scholar,  strictly  speaking,  is  often  very  ill-r^d. 
You  as  teacher  rather  than  scholar  can  read  widely  if  you  will, 
and  your  work  as  teacher  and  your  character  as  man  will  improve 
with  judicious  and  wide  reading  and,  in  important  respects,  you 
will  often  be  better  off  than  many  a  university  instructor.  You 
will  have  fewer  distractions  too  — such  as  the  theatre  — and, 
books  being  a  little  more  seriously  taken  in  the  provinces,  you 
will  be  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  dilettante  or 
an  amateur.  I  have  noticed  among  men  in  large  universities  a 
tendency  to  amateurish  reading  or  else  to  grinding,  mechanical 
scholarship.  Wide,  sane  reading  makes  the  fuller  man,  and 
you  can  do  such  reading  even  in  the  smallest  college.  You 
may  publish  fewer  monographs  and  special  articles,  but  when 
you  do  get  a  chance  to  do  a  piece  of  research,  it  will  have 
qualities  all  the  larger  if  you  have  read  widely.  And  by  all 
means  labor  to  make  your  college  library  better;  for  thinking 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  you  will  keep  you  from  brood- 
ing too  much  over  your  own  lack  of  appliances.  I  may  add 
that  the  small  college  library  often  brings  one  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  books  than  is  possible  in  a  large  li- 
brary. One  is  not  swamped  by  them  —  one  can  easily  get  the 
run  of  the  library  in  several  departments.  One  can  handle  more 
books  and  much  may  be  picked  up  in  that  way.  Finally,  in  this 
matter  of  reading,  let  me  emphasize  two  points.  Read  all  the 
time  you  are  not  teaching,  playing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  I  mean 
this  almost  literally,  if  you  can  stand  it.  Tuck  in  your  five  min- 
utes here  and  your  ten  minutes  there,  unless  you  are  sure  you 
can  employ  them  better  in  thought,  as  you  often  can.  In  the 
next  place  do  not  be  discouraged  at  what  you  forget  and  do  not 
fail  every  now  and  then  to  calculate  how  small  a  number  of  books 
you  could  read  if  you  read  ten  hours  a  day  for  sixty  years  —  small 
I  mean  as  compared  with  the  number  a  wide-awake  reader  would 
like  to  read.  And  keep  up  all  the  languages  you  have  and  live 
in  hopes  of  adding  to  them  —  even  if  you  have  to  admit  that  you 
will  probably  be  eighty  like  Cato  before  you  begin  Greek. 
A  third  drawback  to  work  in  a  small  college  is  what  I  may  call 
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in  general  the  cramping  environment.  Though  I  have  already  said 
that  I  regard  the  city  as  perhaps  more  cramping  so  far  as  concerns 
originality  of  thought,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  admit  that  the 
country  and  the  small  town  have  their  own  ways  of  cramping. 
There  is  considerable  temptation  to  become  lazy  and  humdrum, 
and  many  college  professors  yield  to  it.  The  chief  correctives 
are  love  of  work,  living  to  a  certain  extent  your  own  intellectual 
life,  keeping  up  with  literature,  seizing  legitimate  opportunities 
to  travel.  There  is  a  superfluity  of  gossip  in  a  small  place,  and 
that  means  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  wonder  at  the  meanness 
of  men.  You  will  keep  on  wondering  both  at  their  meanness 
and  at  their  foolishness,  but  trying  not  to  be  mean  one's  self  will 
always  take  one*s  mind  off  the  injury  another's  meanness  has 
done  one.  It  is  pleasanter  and  safer  to  think  of  the  many  kind 
deeds  of  which  one  has  been  the  beneficiary  and,  take  it  by  and 
large,  I  suspect  that  there  is  as  much  mean  intriguing  and  quar- 
reling in  big  as  in  little  places.  Hearts  are  made  to  ache  ev- 
erywhere, and,  although  a  mean  man  is  perhaps  less  easily  avoid- 
ed in  a  small  faculty  than  in  a  large,  still  I  think  that  if  you  at- 
tend to  your  business,  you  will  have  little  to  complain  of.  And 
one  great  advantage  you  will  have.  Men  and  women  may  be 
mean  and  stupid,  but  boys  and  girls  are  generally  the  reverse 
of  mean,  and  the  fresh  qualities  of  youth  make  up  in  a  measure 
for  their  stupidity.  You  can  more  than  make  up  for  the  cramp- 
ing gossip  of  the  small  place  by  having  more  intimate  contact 
with  your  students  than  is  usually  possible  in  a  large  university. 
No  matter  where  you  go  —  North,  East,  South,  or  West  —  you 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  here.  You  may  never  do  much  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  but  how  much  you  can  do  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  character  —  to  make  the  new  generation  ad- 
vance upon  the  old!  This  is  the  noblest  thing  connected  with 
learning  —  this  handing  on  the  torch.  I  need  not  dwell  on  it, 
but  I  must  say  that  next  to  the  family  relations  those  established 
between  teacher  and  student  seem  to  me  the  loveliest  and  truest. 
What  are  a  host  of  books  and  articles  one  has  written,  if  one  has 
taught  all  one's  life  without  having  made  a  host  of  real  friends? 
I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  r 
by  your  teaching  and  also*  friends  by  • 
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means  make  friends  somehow.  Only  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  friends  made  by  any  derogation  from  your  office  are  not 
worth  having.  I  have  watched  this  carefully,  and  I  have  never 
B<2cn  the  rule  fail.  Any  carelessness  with  students  as  to  the 
college  regulations  with  regard  to  cards,  drinking,  or  what  not  — 
any  questionable  conversation  —  and  you  forfeit  some  of  their 
respect.  They  want  us  to  respect  ourselves  and  our  office.  They 
do  not  want  us  to  talk  about  athletics  and  betray  our  real  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  They  may  laugh  at  a  questionable  joke, 
but  they  will  take  it  out  on  us  in  private.  They  want  us  to  be 
true  to  them,  and  we  cannot  be  that  imless  we  are  first  true  to 
ourselves. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  very  didactic,  but  that  is  what  I 
started  out  to  be.  And,  to  continue,  you  will  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  conceal  your  ignorance  —  who  can  ?  -—  and  that 
rarer,  almost  worse,  mistake,  if  you  are  dealing  with  older 
students,  of  trying  to  reserve  some  of  your  knowledge  in  order 
to  publish  it  or  exploit  it  in  some  way  for  your  own  behoof.  The 
only  thing  a  true  teacher  has  a  right  to  deny  to  any  of  his  pupils 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  bad  side  of  his  own  character.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  be  at  all  hypocritical.  I  mean 
only  that  we  all  have  faults  and  angularities,  and  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  keep  these  from  offending  our  students  in  any  way. 
To  our  knowledge,  our  zeal,  our  time  they  have  full  claims  —  and 
above  all  to  our  sympathy.  And  here  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  one  special  danger  which  I  have  observed  in  more  than  one 
place  at  close  range.  If  you  find  that  you  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  any  student  or  set  of  students,  it  may  become  your  duty 
to  check  that  influence  at  a  certain  point,  even  if  you  have  to 
suffer  a  wrench  in  doing  it.  The  relation  of  master  and  disciple 
is  a  beautiful  one,  if  the  master  continues  always  to  respect  the 
disciple's  individuality,  and  the  disciple  respects  himself.  But, 
when  the  teacher  makes  himself  the  center  of  a  circle  of  flatter- 
ing student  admirers,  when  he  seeks  to  impress  his  ideas  of  lit- 
erature and  life  upon  them  instead  of  trying  to  develop  them  in- 
to independent  seekers  after  truth,  he  loses  sight,  I  think,  of  the 
true  meaning  of  education,  which  is  a  drawing  forth  of  the  char- 
acter implicit  in  every  child  and  youth,  not  a  grafting  or  substi- 
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tution  of  another  character.  I  frankly  say  that  I  think  the  pres- 
ence in  any  college  or  university  of  a  strong  personality  that  in 
whole  or  in  part  spends  its  strength  in  producing  immature  cop- 
ies of  itself  is  a  source  of  danger.  A  true  stimulator,  a  true 
maker  of  men  is  a  blessing;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  teacher 

who 

Like  Cato  gives  his  little  Senate  laws 
And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

From  Plato  to  Pater  this  sort  of  teacher  has  been  known  in  the 
world,  and  while  he  has  often  created  beautiful  things  in  litera- 
ture, he  has  generally  managed  to  raise  ugly,  if  unjust,  suspicions 
about  his  own  manliness,  and  that  of  his  intimate  disciples. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  over-intimacy  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pil. There  is  such  a  thing  as  settling  down  on  a  youth's  individ- 
uality and  vampire-like  sucking  all  the  life  out  of  it.  Any  really 
high-minded  man  would  scorn  to  be  surrounded  by  flatterers, 
and  would  shun  the  temptation  to  try  to  make  out  of  his  pupils 
anything  but  strong,  independent  men  and  women.  Is  not  the 
respect  and  love  of  a  few  such  worth  all  the  adulation,  all  the 
trumpeting,  and  all  the  advertising  in  the  world  ?  And  is  it  not 
a  sign  of  doubt  as  to  our  own  strength  and  largeness  if  we  cannot 
devote  ourselves  to  training  up  men  and  women  to  surpass  us  in 
our  own  lines  if  they  can  ?  Any  teacher  who  is  capable  of  being 
jealous  of  his  pupils,  who  is  afraid  to  see  them  grow  up  to  their 
full  stature  or  to  have  them  come  under  the  influence  of  other 
men  is  truly  pitiable.  But  there  are  such  teachers,  and  my  warn- 
ing is  not  useless. 

I  might  go  on  giving  you  advice  forever,  and  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  merely  indulging  in  the  privilege  of  lengthened  utter- 
ance claimed  by  the  preachers  of  old,  but  you  would  soon  give 
me  ocular  demonstration  that  times  have  changed.  So  I  will 
add  but  one  bit  of  counsel.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  some  piece  of  writing  going  on  even  if  one  can  find 
but  an  hour  a  week  to  put  on  it.  Write  an  address  for  a  liter- 
ary society  or  club,  accept  invitations  to  speak  throughout  the 
State,  write  an  occasional  review  —  in  other  words,  do  not  neg- 
lect creative  and  more  or  less  formal  work,  for  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  have  to  do  or  will  want  to  do  not  a  little  of  it. 
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I  suppose  there  is  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  pre- 
sents more  difficulties  to  the  average  reader  than  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  **The  Law  of  Moses.  '*  In  four  books  —  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  —  are  voluminous  state- 
ments of  laws  and  ritual  regulations  which  often  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  that  the  mind  gets  hopelessly 
bewildered  in  trying  to  form  any  clear  and  definite  conception 
as  to  what  the  Law  of  Moses  really  is.  Thus  we  have  stated  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  without  any  effort  made  to  separate 
them  from  the  historical  narrative,  the  laws  relating  to  the  Rit- 
ual of  Oblations,  the  Consecration  of  Priests,  the  methods  of 
Purification  and  Atonement,  the  regulations  which  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  Vows  and  Tithes,  the  thousand  and  one 
specifications  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Services,  until  our  brains 
get  so  completely  muddled  that  after  we  have  read  religiously 
through  these  particular  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  the  only  thing  we 
remember  is  that  the  Jewish  Church  —  and  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  the  Jewish  People  —  had  a  most  elaborate  and 
minute  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  And  as  though 
the  matter  was  not  sufficiently  complicated,  we  are  told  by  schol- 
ars "that  the  laws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  do  not  form  a 
homogeneous  body  proceeding  at  one  time  from  one  and  the 
same  legislative  mind,  that  of  Moses,  but  really  consist  of  suc- 
cessive strata  of  legal  enactments,  representing  widely  separated 
periods  of  time,  having  much  in  common  but  also  not  a  little  in 
which  they  do  not  agree,  so  that  they  cannot  be  united  into  one 
harmonious  whole." 

If  we  accept  this  dictum  of  the  modem  scientific  school  —-  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  —  then  we  shall  discover  that 
the  Hebrew  Law  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  consists 
of  four  successive  strata  of  legal  enactments.  Thus  the  oldest 
form  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  is  known  as  "The  Law 
of  the  Ten  Words,"  or  the  Decalogue;  the  second  is  "The  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  which  consists  of  those  legal  enactments  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  from  the  twentieth  chapter, 
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twenty-third  verse,  to  chapter  twenty-four;  the  third,  "The 
Deuteronomic  Code,"  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  be- 
ginning with  the  twelfth  chapter  and  extending  to  the  twenty- 
seventh;  and  lastly,  "The  Levitical  Code/'  to  be  discovered  in 
the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  Now  while  these 
various  codes  have  much  in  common  they  differ  in  important  de- 
tails. This  shows  us  that  the  Higher  Criticism  is  unques- 
tionably right  in  its  affirmation  that  Hebrew  Law  —  like  the 
case  of  common  law  everywhere  —  went  through  a  development, 
an  evolution,  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  form,  from  the  plain 
and  majestic  declaration  of  the  Moral  Law  by  Moses,  down  to 
the  subtle,  minute,  elaborate  definitions  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence by  Ezra  and  the  Scribes.  This  much  I  think  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  study  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry and  unbiased  by  theological  prejudice. 

My  purpose^  in  this  brief  paper,  will  be  first  of  all  to  take 
each  of  these  great  divisions  and  show  what  they  have  peculiar 
to  themselves  and  how  they  differ  from  each  other.  In  this  way 
we  shall  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject,  and  besides,  I  trust, 
it  will  make  us  realize  that  we  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  careful  and  laborious  students  who  have  given  up  their 
lives  to  the  interpreting  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  research. 

(I)  The  first  division  of  our  subject  goes  back  to  the  Ten 
Words  —  the  Decalogue  —  enunciated  by  Moses  at  the  command 
of  God,  from  the  mist-wrapped  mountain  of  Sinai.  This  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  codes  and  must  have  been  in  existence  before 
the  year  looo  b.c. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  rehearse  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  we  may  hear  them  read  every  Sunday  in  the  Communion 
Office,  but  two  things  may  be  observed:  First,  the  Law  is  se- 
verely plain.  There  is  no  ritual.  The  fundamentals  of  religion 
and  morality  are  the  only  things  commanded  and  enforced. 
Secondly,  there  is  as  yet  no  separation  of  the  people  from  any 
priestly  class  in  the  community.  Just  before  the  Ten  Words 
were  given  we  read: 

And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  mountain,  saying :  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel:  Ye  have  seen 
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what  I  did  to  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and 
brought  you  unto  myself.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  shall  ye  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  from 
among  all  peoples:  for  all  the  earth  is  mine  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  king- 
dom of  priests  and  an  holy  nation. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  subsequent  codes  will  be  easily 
seen  as  we  proceed  with  our  examination. 

(II)  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  the  second  great  division  of 
our  subject  and  we  note  that  it  simply  re-states  the  noble  truth 
taught  by  Moses  that  there  is  but  one  God.  This,  moreover,  is 
the  foundation-stone  upon  which  all  after  legislation  is  built  up. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  code  which  separates  it  from  all 
the  others  is  the  Law  relating  to  altars: 

An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt  ofiFerings,  and  thy  peace  ofiFerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen :  in  every 
place  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless 
thee. 

In  later  years  we  shall  see  this  particular  legislation  completely 
changed  by  subsequent  enactments. 

The  beginning  of  all  civil  jurisprudence  —  the  Lex  Talionis  — 
is  clearly  defined : 

He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot, 
burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 

We  note  also  the  terrible  decree  which  served  the  infernal  Salem 
Witch-Hunters  their  moral  justification: 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  sorceress  to  live. 

From  this  grim,  old  law,  however,  here  and  there  gleams  forth  a 
kindly  reference  to  the  poor  and  oppressed : 

Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child.  .  .  If  thou  at  all  take 
thy  neighbor's  garment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  restore  it  unto  him  by  that  the 
sun  goeth  down ;  for  that  is  his  only  covering,  it  is  his  garment  for  his  skin, 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  with 

thee  that  is  poor,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  a  creditor;  neither  shalt  ye  lay 
upon  him  usury.  .  .  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again. 
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In  this  last  quotation  we  have  undoubtedly  an  adumbration  d 
that  divine  Spirit  which  afterwards  found  its  complete  fulfill- 
ment in  the  words  of  Christ : 

Love  your  eaemies. 

To  sum  up  the  character,  then,  of  this  brief  code,  we  find  that 
**it  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  society  in  a  verj^  early  stage  of 
civilization.  If,  as  may  well  be  allowed,  the  main  substance  of 
its  laws  has  descended  from  the  Mosaic  legislation*  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  also,  at  different  times,  been  adapted, 
by  subsequent  revision,  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  when 
they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  settled  agricultural  life." 

(Ill)  Passing  now  to  the  third  division  — The  Deuteronomic 
Code  —  put  forth  centuries  later  by  Josiah  and  the  reformers  of 
his  day,  we  notice  that  the  little  Book  of  the  Convenant  has 
grown  into  a  formal  and  elaborate  code  of  laws  and  regulations. 
The  first  point  of  difference  from  the  earlier  codes  is  that  relat- 
ing  to  the  sanctuary.  The  first  two  had  insisted  only  on  the 
great  fact  that  God  is  One;  now  Josiah  and  the  m^n  associated 
with  him  in  their  efforts  to  purify  the  church,  insist  upon  one 
sanctuary. 

As  we  know  from  early  Jewish  hisory,  it  was  customary  to  of- 
fer up  sacrifices  on  any  high  hill  Priest,  prophet  and  king 
built  altars  pretty  much  where  they  pleased.  They  would  have 
resented  strenuously  any  command  to  worship  in  one  partic- 
ular place  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  state  of  affairs 
had  gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years  with  the  result  that  wholesale 
corruption  had  poured  in  upon  the  Jewish  people  through  their 
intermingling  with  the  heathen  nations  especially  at  the  time  of 
sacrifice.  These  hill  altars  scattered  throughout  the  country  were 
perfectly  legitimate  in  the  early  days ;  but  now  they  had  to  go  if 
Israel  as  a  nation  and  as  a  Church  ever  hoped  to  keep  herself 
pure  and  undefiled.     Therefore  we  read : 

Ye  shall  surely  destroy  all  the  places,  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall 
possess  served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills  and 
under  every  green  tree.  .  .  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God 
shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habita- 
tion shall  ye  seek,  and  thitlier  thou  shalt  come :  and  thither  ye  shall  bring 
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your  burnt  offerings,  and  your  sacrificeSi  and  your  tithes.  .  .  Take  heed 
to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou 
seest:  but  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes, 
there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offering. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  this  law  introduced  a  new  and  rad- 
ical change  into  Hebrew  life.  We  have  but  to  think  —  as  Pro- 
fessor Batten  in  his  "Old  Testament  from  the  Modem  Point  of 
View"  has  pointed  out  —  of  Gideon,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon, 
and  hosts  of  others,  in  fact  **the  godliest  souls  that  existed  be- 
tween Moses  and  Josiah,"  who  offered  up  sacrifices  on  any  high 
hill  that  suited  their  convenience,  to  see  how  wide  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  between  the  Law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  Law  as  given  to  us  by  the  Puritans  of  Josiah's  day. 

The  Deuteronomic  Code  in  the  main  is  simply  a  development 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
one  of  the  Books  most  quoted  by  our  Lord.  Again  and  again  do 
we  find  anticipations  of  His  teachings  in  its  pages.  The  great 
law  of  charity  could  hardly  be  more  exquisitely  stated  than  in  the 
following  words : 

Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite ;  for  he  is  thy  brother :  thou  shalt  not 
abhor  an  Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of 
thy  brethren  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates ;  in  his 
day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for 
he  is  poor  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the 
judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless ;  nor  take  the  widow^s  raiment 
to  pledge :  but  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee  thence.  .  .  .  When  thou  reapest  thine 
harvest  in  thy  field  and  hast  forgotten  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  to  fetch  it.  .  .  .  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not 
go  over  the  boughs  again.  .  .  .  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy 
vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  after  thee ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
the  fatherless  and  for  the  widow. 

And  even  the  poor  patient  beast  of  burden  is  not  forgotten : 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com. 

(IV)  We  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  our  sub- 
ject: "The  Levitical  Code."  The  date  of  this  last  elaboration 
of  Hebrew  Law,  in  the  opinion  of  a  growing  number  of  scholars, 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  return  from  the  Babylon- 
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ian  Captivity,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  Post-Exilic.  The  Jewish  Na- 
tion —  as  a  nation  —  disappeared  forever  when  the  Jews  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  When  they  emerged  from  the  thick 
darkness  of  their  captivity  they  were  a  dependent  people  and 
the  only  thing  left  to  them  was  their  religion  to  which  they 
clung  with  a  devotion  and  passion  that  has  truly  something  pa- 
thetic about  it.  It  was  all  that  was  left  out  of  the  wreck  and  so 
they  carefully,  lovingly  and  laboriously  elaborated  everything 
that  related  to  that  religion's  public  observance. 

Thus  the  last  of  the  codes  in  the  Bible  has  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  space  given  to  regulations  connected  with  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  Service.  We  find  described  at  great  length  the  Law 
and  Ritual  of  Oblations,  the  Law  of  Purification  and  Atone- 
ment, with  all  its  minute  references  to  what  animals  and  insects 
are  clean  and  what  are  unclean,  what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  leprosy  and  in  the  case  of  accidental  defilement ;  the  Ritual  of 
Priestly  Service;  the  various  Laws  of  Offerings,  the  Regula- 
tions respecting  Fringes;  the  Law  of  the  Inheritance  of  Daugh- 
ters ;  the  merciless  Law  of  Spoils ;  the  Law  of  the  Marriage  of 
Heiresses ;  and  the  formal  allotment  of  cities  for  the  Levites  and 
the  Cities  of  Refuge  for  those  who  accidentally  had  slain  their 
companions.  In  fact,  as  Professor  Batten  remarks,  this  last 
code  is  **the  Priest's  law  book  containing  regulations  by  which 
the  Priests  ruled  the  community.'* 

We  are  truly  amazed  at  this  tremendous  growth  from  the  Dec- 
alogue. With  Ezra  and  the  Scribes  we  enter  a  totally  different 
atmosphere  from  the  one  surrounding  Moses  on  the  crags  of  Si- 
nai. Ritualism  was  growing  like  a  green  bay  tree  when  this 
last  code  was  incorporated  into  the  Old  Testament. 

This  development  of  Hebrew  Law  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Decalogue  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Levitical  Code  is  not  some- 
thing inexplicable;  but  is  wholly  in  accord  with  everyday  expe- 
rience. As  we  study  the  history  of  the  Jews  the  effect  of  their 
successive  environments  will  show  itself  in  their  literature  and 
in  their  constitution  as  surely  as  the  flower  of  the  field  is  affect- 
ed by  the  soil  and  the  rain  which  cherish  it.  It  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural therefore  and  in  accord  with  what  we  know  of  all  life  that 
when  the  Jewish  Nation  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the 
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earth,  the  Jewish  People  should  turn  to  the  one  thing  left  them, 
namely  their  religion  and  its  ritual.  These  were  peculiarly  and 
especially  their  own.  Thus  Ezra  and  his  companions  were  the 
beginners  of  that  great  movement  known  as  Rabbinism,  which 
though  it  had  many  noble  characteristics,  degenerated  at  last  in- 
to those  inflexible  parties,  which  centuries  later  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Life,  because  He  differed  from  them  and  would  not 
square  His  conduct  according  to  their  preconceived  judgments 
and  opinions. 

As  we  proceed  to  examine  this  last  code  we  notice  that  Ezra 
and  the  Scribes  go  one  step  further  respecting  the  ritual  of  the 
Temple.  Moses,  in  majestic  simplicity,  said  "One  God!  "  Jo- 
siah  and  the  noble  men  associated  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form, declared:  "One  Sanctuary!*'  Now,  Ezra  and  the  Scribes 
affirm:  "One  Undeviating  Ritual  to  be  observed  and  practised 
in  one  Particular  Sanctuary.'* 

There  are  other  minor  differences  which  the  late  Professor 
Bruce  in  his  valuable  essay  on  "The  Law  of  Moses*'  points 
out  —  an  essay  to  which  this  part  of  my  paper  is  deeply  indebted 
—  the  most  important  being  the  separation  of  the  Levites  and 
the  Priests.  In  the  Deuteronomic  Code  they  are  one;  in  the 
Levitical  Code  they  are  distinct.  "In  Deuteronomy  they  are  a 
poor  class,  and  as  such  are  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  charitable.  In  the  Levitical  Code  there  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  tithes,  which,  if  worked  out,  would  make  the  once 
poor  class  a  rich  and  influential  corporation." 

Law,  generally  speaking,  to  the  average  man  is  dull  reading 
and  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  admit  that  this  universal  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  And  yet  if  we  do  read 
Hebrew  Law  —  especially  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  —  we  shall 
not  wonder  why  our  Lord  so  often  quoted  from  this  last  Book  or 
why  He  so  frequently  used  it  to  enforce  His  teaching  of  the 
need  of  Charity  which  after  all  is  the  Law  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ. 

George  Downing  Sparks. 

Babylon,  Long  Island. 
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THE  WANE  OF  COURIER 

It  seems  hard  that  the  name  and  work  of  the  wittiest  of  all 
Frenchmen  should  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the 
character  and  amount  of  attention  that  successive  generations 
have  bestowed  upon  Paul -Louis  Courier  de  Mere  would  seem  to 
prophesy  such  a  fate.  Armand  Carrers  biography,  dated  De- 
cember 1829,  calls  him  the  most  original  of  writers,  asserts  that 
in  the  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets  he  offered  the  world  the  most 
perfect  work  of  literary  art  which  the  language  can  boast,  and 
protests  with  an  earnestness  that  implies  neglect  at  that  early 
date:  Non^  Courier  n'tst  point  tmblic,  ct  ne  le  sera  point.  Some 
years  later  Traill,  in  England,  is  enthusiastic  as  to  manner;  but 
questions  the  permanent  value  of  his  work.  In  1892,  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey  denies  him  the  credit  of  a  single  positive  convic- 
tion; and  the  editorial  note  to  the  neat  little  Flammarion  edition 
to  which  Sarcey 's  appreciation  forms  the  preface,  insists  with  a 
painful  conscientiousness,  reminding  one  of  the  pious  apple- wo- 
man who  informed  prospective  customers  that  her  apples  were 
rotten  at  the  heart,  that  "Courier  is  not  a  great  writer."  In 
ten  years  his  name  has  scarcely  been  mentioned  in  literature. 

There  are  evident  reasons,  but  they  seem  scarcely  sufficient  to 
account  entirely  for  his  disappearance.  There  are  of  course  the 
very  obvious  ones  that  he  attempted  no  monumental  work,  but 
scribbled  a  few  lines  here  and  a  few  lines  there,  and  that  he  dealt 
almost  entirely  with  ephemeral  subjects;  but  **The  Spectator," 
the  Provinciates^  the  Lettres  Persanes  are  disconnected  frag- 
ments, and  the  underlying  principles  involved  in  Courier's  dis- 
cussions, in  the  purchase  of  Chambord  and  the  prohibition  of 
dancing  at  Luynes,  are  nearly  the  same  for  all  ages  and  all  peo- 
ples ;  if  the  dicta  of  Mirabeau  and  Jefferson  are  to  be  accepted  ab- 
solutely, they  are  quite  the  same.  Courier  was  a  great  rascal  from 
his  own  confession,  it  is  true;  but  so  was  Villon,  and  so  was  By- 
ron. •  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  as  he  himself  sug- 
gests, La  science  et  V eloquence  sont  peut-etre  incompatibles ;  but 
he  proved  that  the  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  has  exceptions,  by  writing 
appeals  to  the  peasants  that  the  peasants  read  and  understood 
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and  appreciated  as  keenly  if  not  as  intelligently  as  the  learned 
among  his  readers. 

A  sounder  reason  for  his  failure  to  leave  a  permanent  impress, 
is  perhaps  found  in  Sarcey's  statement  that  he  lacked  positive 
convictions.  He  was  always  the  sophist,  often  the  impudent 
liar;  he  was  always  the  writer,  never  the  thinker.  His  most  in- 
sistent objections  to  the  purchase  of  Chambord  for  the  little  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  was  that  the  establishment  of  the  court  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  idyllic  village  of  Luynes  would,  forsooth,  furnish 
a  bad  example  to  the  moral  fashion-plates  who  inhabited  it! 
Why  it  was  advisable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chambord  and  en- 
virons should  be  shielded  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
court,  rather  than  the  peasants  of  another  quarter,  he  neglects 
to  state.  Consider,  in  the  light  of  such  virtuous  assumptions  as 
the  above,  a  statement  like  this:  ''Smuggling  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  .  .  .  The  government  cheats,  and  the  man  who 
can  cheat  the  government  is  respected  by  everyone."  Thus 
much  for  morality.  And  for  literary  discrimination:  "The 
wretchedest  little  scribbler  of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  bet- 
ter French  than  all  the  Jean-Jacques  of  ours."  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters he  writes  half-seriously  of  Plutarch:  "He'd  make  Pompey 
win  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  if  that  would  round  off  his  phrase  a 
little  better."  This  startling  statement  is  certainly  more  near- 
ly true  of  the  author  than  of  Plutarch ;  and  in  the  very  making 
of  it,  in  the  very  promulgation  of  such  an  unwarranted  slander 
against  the  poor  old  pedagogue  of  Chaeronea,  Courier  is  exempli- 
fying his  own  fatal  tendency  to  sacrifice  principle,  not  for 
pence,  but  for  paradox. 

And  then  what  a  mean,  snivelling  puppy  he  degenerates  into 
on  occasion!  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  celebrated 
Hellenist,  Clavier,  Courier  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  thus 
left  vacant  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  but  was  unanimously 
rejected.  The  misused  great  man  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
letter  the  tenor  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
dignified  extract :  ".  .  .  I  see  accomplished  this  prophecy  of 
my  father:  'You  will  never  be  anything.'  Until  the  present 
moment  I  suspected  (as  there  is  always  something  obscure  in 
oracles),  I  thought  he  meant,  'you  will  never  cb  anything,' — 
19 
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which  pleased  me  well  enough,  and  even  seemed  to  me  a  good 
omen  for  my  rise  in  the  world,  for  by  doing  nothing  I  could  at- 
tain to  everything,  at  least  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy. .  .  .  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  old  gentleman  bad 
said,  and  he  wasn't  often  wrong,  'you  will  never  be  anything;' — 
that  is,  you  can  never  become  a  policeman,  an  exciseman,  a  spy, 
a  duke^  a  lackey,  or  even  a  member  of  the  Academy.  .  ,  . 
It  is  folly  to  struggle  against  destiny.  ,  .  .**  and  so  on,  ad 
nauseam^  concluding  with  the  statement  that  he  had  never  want- 
ed the  place  and  that  he  never  should  try  for  it  again.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy  in  excluding  the  pamphleteer  from  their  ranks,  this 
puerile  letter  furnished  them  ample  £x  p&st facto  justification. 
It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  is  capable  of  great  things  who  is 
not  great  of  mind- 
Courier  is  passing,  but  how  we  dislike  seeing  him  go! 
Did  ever  a  Le  Sage  or  a  Stevenson  contrive  anything  more 
deliciously  irresponsible  than  that  wild  life  of  his?  His  ability 
to  get  himself  into  strange  situations  seems  to  have  been  in- 
herited from  his  father,  a  spirited  gentleman,  Courier  de 
M6re  (Paul-Louis,  by  his  own  wish,  was  neither  gentleman  nor 
de  M^re),  who  gallantly  revenged  himself  on  a  nobleman  that  re- 
fused to  pay  what  he  owed,  by  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
nobleman's  wife,  and  who  was  cudgelled  and  chased  out  of  Paris 
in  consequence;  much  as  was  the  great  Voltaire  for  similarly  re- 
fusing to  cringe  to  the  aristocracy.  To  this  circumstance  the 
younger  Courier  owed  his  country  training,  and  the  clay  stuck 
to  his  shoes  all  the  rest  of  his  life;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  spite  of  his  learning,  in  spite  of  his  wonderfully  delicate  liter- 
ary instinct,  in  spite  of  his  gallantry  and  his  gallantries,  Paul- 
Louis  was  and  remained  a  great  boor. 

He  joined  the  army  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  a 
dozen  raw  youths,  apparently  his  inferiors  in  every  essential  re- 
spect, who  became  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary firmament,  while  he  remained,  to  his  astonishment  and 
eloquent  indignation,  a  simple  artillery  captain.  When  we  come 
to  examine  his  military  record,  however,  we  find  it  hard  to  share 
his  surprise.     He  was  brave  to  a  degree,  as  was  proved  by  the 
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unconcerned  fashion  in  which  he  sauntered  over  Italy  as  an  am- 
ateur of  the  arts,  while  his  countrymen  were  being  stilettoed 
and  brUles  le  plus  doucement  possible  all  about  him,  —  by  his 
allowing  himself  to  be  left  behind  when  the  French  evacuated 
Rome,  because  he  hadn't  quite  finished  his  study  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  although  he  knew  there  wasn't  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  his  escaping  the  fatal  fury  of  the  mad- 
dened populace.  But  was  this  supercilious  indifference  akin  to 
the  fierce  devotion  that  made  generals  of  Hoche  and  Moreau? 
His  heart  —  if  he  had  a  heart  —  wasn't  in  the  work.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  lose  a  campaign,  if  he  might  thereby  gain  a 
lady's  smiles;  for  this  strange  compound  of  peasant  and  savant, 
ugly  and  ungainly  as  Punch  at  the  fair,  seems  to  have  been  as 
irresistible  with  the  ladies  as  his  father  before  him.  He  was 
ready  to  desert  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  if  something  called  him 
elsewhere.  When  his  father  died  he  left  for  France  to  console 
his  mother,  without  telling  anyone  where  he  was  going;  and 
while  the  authorities  were  madly  scouring  the  country  for  the 
deserter,  that  individual  was  sitting  quietly  at  home,  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  one  of  Cicero's  orations.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  astonishing,  not  that  Paul-Louis  never  carried  a 
marshal's  baton^  but  that  the  government  didn't  save  his  garde 
champetre  the  trouble  of  putting  a  bullet  into  him,  many  years 
before  that  event  actually  happened. 

After  several  years  of  unrewarded  toil  with  the  army  in  Italy, 
the  disgusted  chef  d*escadron  secured  his  release  from  the  ser- 
vice and  withdrew  to  his  country  estate.  But  scarcely  had  he 
left  one  branch  of  the  army  when  he  began  trying  to  enter  an- 
other, in  the  face  of  Napoleon's  determination  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  soldiers  who  had  shown  their  lack  of  devotion 
by  leaving  his  service  once.  He  succeeded,  however,  and  found 
conditions  in  Germany  worse  than  they  had  been  in  Italy.  The 
latter  half  of  his  life  he  spent  on  his  farm  at  Luynes,  quarreling 
with  his  neighbors,  opposing  the  government  —  whatever  its 
policy  happened  to  be  at  the  moment  —  chafing  under  the  matri- 
monial yoke  with  a  woman  twenty-five  years  his  junior,  penning 
racy  political  pamphlets  and  learned  treatises  on  themes  from 
classical  antiquity,  and  maintaining  correspondences  with  other 
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ss  as  eccentric  as  himself^  like  Marquis  Taccotii  of 
s,  for  example,  owner  of  a  magnificent  library,  who  was 
to  the  galleys  because  he  forged  bank-notes  to  buy  books, 
3Ugh  he  never  read  one, 
>ks  were  freqoenly  at  the  bottom  of  Courier's  troubles  as 
During  one  of  his  frequent  periods  of  desertion,  he  was 
fortably  ensconced  in  the  San  Lorenzo  library  in  Florence, 
mining  a  valuable  manuscript  copy  of  Longus's  **Daphnis 
Li  Chloe/*  when  he  succeeded  in  dropping  a  blot  of  ink  on  the 
The  controversy  that  ensued  and  the  publicity  given  the 
pnncipals  brought  Courier  to  the  attention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment again,  and  he  came  near  paying  the  extreme  penalty  for 
desertion.     This  controversy  is  especially  interesting  for  elicit- 
ing that  delightfully  complicated  bit  of  satire  directed  at  Italian 
librarians.     If  they  weren't  always  seeking  publicity  by  quarrels 
like  the  present  one,  says  Courier,  "no  one  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected that  they  were  so  deplorably  igonorant  of  their  calling; 
and  their  stupidity,   appearing  only   in  their  writings,   would 
never  have  been  known  by  any  one/' 

Every  man's  hand  was  against  the  virtuous  peasant  to  the  end* 
**  Every  time  I  am  robbed,  I  have  to  pay  damages  and  interest 
thereon.  If  I  were  assaulted,  I  suppose  I  should  be  fined.  I  am 
now  threatened  with  having  my  house  burned.  If  that  happens, 
I  shall  doubtless  be  punished  for  arson."  One  evening,  he  was 
shot  by  an  unknown  hand.  Five  years  later,  a  peasant  girl  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  witnessed  his  death,  and  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  game-warden.  The  matter  was  never  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up,  however,  and  Paul-Louis*s  death  remains  as 
enigmatic  as  his  life. 

There  never  was  an  author  who  lent  himself  more  easily  to  ex- 
tracts. His  work,  in  fact,  is  merely  a  succession  of  piquant  ep- 
igrams, some  of  them  expressing  profound  truths.  When  Na- 
poleon became  emperor,  *'I  thought  him,"  says  Courier,  "made 
for  something  better."  When  it  was  proposed  that  his  province 
contribute  to  the  Royal  Family  the  wherewithal  to  buy  Cham- 
bord  for  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  peasant  of  Luynes  opposed 
the  purchase,  because,  he  says,  the  prince  will  lose  more  in  the 
people's  affection,  than  he  will  gain  in  land —  *'.    .    .    de  tel- 
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les  acquisitions  le  ruinerait  bientot^  s'il  est  vrai^  ce  qu'on  dit^  que 
les  princes  ne  sont  riches  que  de  r amour  des  peuples!'  "Those 
who  praise  the  past  know  only  the  present."  But  it  was  in  per- 
sonal satire  that  Courier  was  inimitable.  Voltaire  was  a  novice 
beside  this  spiteful  wit.  "The  court  gives  everything  to  the 
prince, — just  as  the  priest  gives  everything  to  God."  "The 
friends  of  Louis  XIV  can't  speak  his  language.  We  hear  the 
praises  of  Bossuet,  Racine,  Fenelon,  in  the  style  of  Marat."  In 
the  attack  on  the  Academy,  "  Vous  cherchez  cette  midiocriti  Jus- 
tement  vantieparles  sages,*'  Apropos  of  the  imigres:  "the  em- 
peror cherishes  and  reveres  them,  probably  becuase  he  can't 
manufacture  them,  as  he  can  counts  and  princes." 

But  even  Paul-Louis  isn't  all  bitterness  and  cynicism.  What 
silken  hanger-on  at  the  despised  court  ever  said  prettier  things 
to  the  ladies?  "5i  je  ne  vous  en  ai  pas  adressi  {de  ma  prose') 
plus  tdty  c'est  que  nous  autres,  vieux  cousins^  nous  necrivons 
gulre  a  nos  jeunes  cousines  sans  savoir  auparavant  comment  nos 
lettres  seront  revues,  n'etant  pas^  comme  vous  autres^  toujours  as- 
sures de  plaire.  .  .  ,  je  bailie^  en  verite^  comme  un  coffre; 
—  vous,  a  cause  de  mon  absence,  la-bas,  vous  devez  bailler  aussi 
comme  une petite  tabatihre,'*  And  then  there  is  occasional  spon- 
taneous humor  of  a  broader  sort :  "I  am  entirely  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  my  canary,  because  I  have  found  him  again."  "I've 
received  the  shirt.  General,  which  you  send  me  as  a  present. 
May  God  restore  it  to  you,  in  this  world  or  the  next.     .     .    ." 

Farewell,  Paul-Louis !  Peace  to  thy  ashes,  and  may  the  dust 
rest  lightly  on  thy  forgotten  tomes !  There  are  worse  things  in 
this  world,  mayhap  in  the  next,  than  to  be  forgotten. 

R.  T.  House. 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Oklahoma. 


I  "SPANISH  TRAGEDY"  AND  ** HAMLET/' 

I  attribution  of  the  lost  play  of  "Hamlet"  to  Thomas  Kyd 
additional  interest  to  the  relations  between  Kyd  and  Shake- 
re.    Resemblances  of  many  kinds  are  noticeable  among  the 
cs  of  the  two  writers.     Such  a  coincidence  as  the  foUowing 
I  hardly  be  accidental : 

I  had  not  thought  that  Alexandro^s  heart 
Had  been  envenomed  with  such  extreme  hate: 
But  now  I  see  that  words  have  several  works 
And  there's  no  credit  in  the  countenance. 

Sfi.  Tr.a— I. 

and  the  words  of  Duncan: 

There'ftnoart 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

It  is,  however,  not  in  such  verbal  similarities  that  we  find  a  re- 
lation between  the  dramatists  of  remarkable  degree;  it  is  rather 
in  the  similarity  of  treatment  and  conception  between  the  great 
play  of  Kyd  and  the  masterpiece  of  his  successor. 

The  motive  of  both  plays  is  revenge,  in  each  for  a  murder. 
In  "Hamlet'*  the  murder  is  committed  before  the  opening  of  the 
play  and  is  revealed  by  supernatural  means.  In  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy"  the  murder,  which  forms  part  of  the  action,  is  revealed 
by  means  of  a  mysterious  letter.  None  will  forget  the  burst  of 
human  grief  that  almost  vanquishes  Hamlet  at  the  moment  he 
hears  of  his  beloved  father's  death.  Though  there  is  no  attempt 
to  portray  Hieronimo  fully  as  a  human  character  of  many  sides, 
he  experiences  sufficient  grief  and  sorrow  to  cause  him  to  lose 
his  mental  balance  temporarily.  Yet  he  is  soon  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  wits  and  suggests  to  his  wife  that  their  cue  is  to  dis- 
semble. 

I  hope  to  show  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Shakespeare 
had  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  in  mind  while  writing  "Hamlet" 
and  that,  though  he  followed  it  as  a  model,  he  improved  it  at 
many  points.  It  is  noteworthy  as  an  illustration  that  at  the  point 
in  "Hamlet,"  corresponding  with  the  above  suggestion  from 
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Hieronimo,  Hamlet  makes  the  speech  which  contains  the  phrase 
**To  put  an  antic  disposition  on."  Shakespeare,  however,  was, 
I  think,  too  shrewd  a  judge  of  human  nature  to  imagine  that 
Hamlet  who  had  just  been  startled  out  of  sane  behaviour  by  the 
terrible  revelation  of  the  ghost  could  in  the  same  moment,  like 
Hieronimo,  be  so  self-possessed  as  to  plan  on  the  instant  the 
ruse  of  assuming  a  future  cloak  of  madness.  The  antic  disposi- 
tion is  doubtless  the  "wild  and  whirling  words"  that  his  fellows 
could  not  understand,  the  general  incoherent  behaviour  that  has 
preceded  the  utterance  of  the  line,  and  which  Hamlet  fears  may 
occur  again  under  a  similar  strain. 

The  author  of  the  crime  is  revealed  to  Hamlet  by  the  ghost  — 
to  Hieronimo  by  a  letter.  Both  persons  instantly  suspect  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  information.  Hamlet's  doubt  is  due  to 
his  belief  in  a  well-known  Elizabethan  superstition:  namely, 
that  the  devil  possessed  the  power  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dead  person  in  order  to  tempt  a  living.  This  is  a  doubt  shared 
likewise  by  Horatio  and  may  well  bid  Hamlet  pause  till  he  have 
better  proof.  Hieronimo,  however,  suspects  from  no  cause.  The 
detail  is  unmotived. 

However,  both  men  suspect,  and  both  men  resolve  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  information  which  they  have  received.  Hamlet 
most  carefully  plans  the* 'Mousetrap"  which,  though  it  turns  out 
in  an  unsuspected  way,  convinces  him  of  his  uncle's  guilt. 
Hieronimo  asserts  that  he  must  take  time  for  investigation,  but 
in  reality  does  nothing.  He  merely  waits  till  a  second  more 
convincing  letter  comes  to  him  quite  by  accident.  Just  why 
this  letter  should  be  written  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is  intended 
by  Kyd  to  convey  information  to  Hieronimo,  but  it  is  intended 
by  its  writer,  Pedringano,  to  convey  an  appeal  for  relief  to  Lo- 
renzo. Yet  the  substance  of  the  letter  is  that  most  calculated 
to  harden  Lorenzo's  heart.  Hieronimo,  who  was  before  so  ready 
to  doubt  the  revealing  letter,  accepts  this  as  true  in  every  re- 
spect and  considers  his  doubts  as  completely  set  at  rest.  Both 
Hamlet  and  Hieronimo  are  now  ready  to  act  upon  their  original 
information  —  and  both  allow  their  revenge  to  be  delayed  till  the 
end  of  the  play. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  delay  ?    The  answer  to  the  form- 
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ase  is  evident,     Hamlet  has  planned  to  sit  quietly  by  till  the 

usetrap"  is  finished  and  then  compare  notes  with   Horatio 

on  his  uncle's  behaviour.      But  he  is  himself  affected  by  the 

scene  beyond  the  limits  of  his  endurance.     By  interrupting  the 

■roceedings  too  soon^  Hamlet  causes  the  court  to  disperse  with 

impression  that  Hamlet,  not  Claudius,  has  made  an  exhibition 

gi  nimself.     Though  Hamlet  is  himself  convinced  of  his  uncle's 

It,  he  realizes  that  he  has  so  bungled  the  affair  that  he  will 

oe  unable  to  convince  others  of  anything  but  his  own  inability 

to  act  with  reason.     In  the  reaction  of  despondency  he  allows 

himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  Denmark;  but  the  moment  his 

spirit  returns  he  hastens  back  to  accomplish  his  revenge. 

Why  Hieronimo  delays  is  not  quite  so  evident,  yet  a  similar 
scene  to  the  above  appears  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  '*The 
Spanish  Tragedy."  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his 
self -conviction,  Hieronimo  resolves  to  appeal  to  the  king.  He 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  appeal  will  be  successful. 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  the  point,  he  is  so  wrought  up  by  his 
emotion  that  he  cannot  say  what  he  intended  to  say,  and  at  last 
dashes  off  the  stage  hysterically  mad.  As  in  "Hamlet,'*  the 
impression  left  upon  the  court  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  intend- 
ed by  Hieronimo.  In  the  sequence,  however,  Hieronimo  merely 
remains  quiescent  until  the  end  of  the  play.  He  has  no  excuse 
for  inaction.  When  Bel-Imperia  upbraids  him  for  his  delay  he 
requests  her  to  wait  and  to  expect  great  things,  but  he  offers  no 
defence. 

These  two  scenes  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  con- 
cerning the  wild  behaviour  that  occasionally  characterizes  both 
Hamlet  and  Hieronimo.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  in 
detail  the  question  of  Hamlet's  madness.  He  is  certainly  not 
insane  in  the  sense  that  Lear  is  insane;  nor  is  he  believed  in- 
sane by  any  of  the  shrewder  intellects  of  the  play  —  nor  is  Hier- 
onimo. The  key  to  their  wild  behaviour  is  the  same.  Both  have 
exceptionally  passionate  natures.  The  revelation  of  the  ghost,  the 
** Mousetrap,'*  and  the  burial  of  Ophelia  act  so  powerfully  upon 
Hamlet's  nature  that  he  temporarily  looses  self-control,  control, 
however,  which  he  immediately  regains.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  character  of  Hieronimo. 
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There  are  a  few  other  similarities  between  the  two  characters. 
Immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  "Mousetrap,"  during  a  con- 
versation with  the  queen,  Hamlet  conjures  up  a  vision  of  his 
father  come  to  chide  him  for  his  long  delay. 

"Do  you  come,"  says  Hamlet,  "your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by  The  important  act- 
ing of  your  dread  command?"  Immediately  after  his  failure  to 
convey  his  appeal  to  the  king,  Hieronimo  conjures  up  a  vision 
of  his  son  come  to  chide  him  for  his  delay.  "And  art  thou 
come,  Horatio,"  says  Hieronimo,  "from  the  depth  To  ask  for 
justice  in  this  upper  earth.  To  tell  thy  father  thou  art  unre- 
venged?" 

Hamlet  is  spurred  back  to  activity  from  the  fit  of  despondency 
following  the  "Mousetrap"  by  the  accidental  sight  of  a  company 
of  Fortinbras's  soldiers  who  remind  him  of  his  own  unfinished 
debt  of  revenge.  Similarly  Hieronimo  is  spurred  back  to  ac- 
tivity by  the  sight  of  a  handkerchief  dyed  in  his  son's  blood 
which  he  accidentally  draws  from  his  pocket. 

When  the  end  of  the  play  is  reached  and  the  offenders  are 
killed,  both  Hamlet  and  Hieronimo  recognize  the  necessity  of 
some  public  justification  of  their  actions.  Hieronimo  delivers 
his  own  plea.  For  this,  however,  Hamlet's  span  of  life  is  in- 
sufficient. Yet  he  dies,  begging  Horatio  to  do  the  office  for 
him: 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 

To  tell  my  story. 

With  this  close  parallelism  in  mind  is  not  one  likely  to  hazard 
the  inference  that  Shakespeare's  play  may  bear  less  resemblance 
to  the  lost  "Hamlet"  than  to  "The  Spanish  Tragedy?"  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  first  quarto,  which  in  all  its  larger  and 
broader  qualities  so  closely  resembles  the  sceond,  bears  any  close 
resemblance  to  the  play  by  Kyd.  This,  if  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  above  list  of  parallels,  implies  an  almost  inconceiv- 
able degree  of  self-imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  easily 
imagine  that  Shakespeare,  who  borrowed  not  only  plots,  but 
other  dramatic  details  that  proved  successful,  would  take  for  his 
model  the  most  popular  tragedy  of  his  time,  and  adhere  to  it  in 
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the  main  with  the  same  fidelity  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet."  Yet  he  did  in  "Hamlet"  what  he  had  alr^dy 
done  in  *' Romeo  and  Juliet.*'  He  transformed  the  unpoetic 
dross  of  the  original  into  the  poetic  ore  associated  in  our  minds 
only  with  Shakespearian  genius. 

Henry  Thew  Stefhensok. 
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BEN  JONSON  AND  THE  CHARACTER-WRITERS. 

The  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
those  of  the  character-writers  is  in  many  particulars  a  quite  ob- 
ious  one.  At  a  glance  it  may  be  seen  in  the  list  of  the  charac- 
ters prefixed  to  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour."  Here 
Jonson  frankly  adopts  the  "character"  form.  An  examination 
of  the  other  plays  will  reveal  several  points  of  resemblance,  and 
suggest  comparisons  that  may  make  clearer  Jonson's  dramatic 
method.  It  may  be  noted  as  significant  that  it  is  in  the  earlier 
plays  that  Jonson  chiefly  uses  this  "character"  form.  This 
form  I  shall  hereafter  call  a  "characterism,"  taking  the  word 
from  Bishop  Hall's  "Characterisms  of  Virtues  and  Vices." 

The  source  of  the  characterisms  of  Jonson  and  of  the  English 
character-writers  is  perhaps  the  same.  The  form  was  in  fairly 
general  use  in  England  throughout  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Theophrastus  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Casaubon 
in  1592,  and  was  reprinted  in  English  in  1598.  Although  the 
influence  of  Theophrastus  on  Jonson  is  wholly  an  inference, 
that  Jonson  knew  of  him  is  certain.  An  indirect  influence  ex- 
isted through  Terence,  who,  according  to  La  Bruy^re,  used  The- 
ophrastus as  a  model.  Dr.  E.  C.  Baldwin  in  an  article  on  "Ben 
Jonson's  Indebtedness  to  the  Greek  Character  Sketch,"  *  makes 
very  clear  the  fact  that  Jonson  is  indebted  for  much  of  "Epi- 
ccene"  and  for  something  of  "Volpone"  to  a  character  sketch  by 
Libanius  on,  "A  Morose  man  who  has  married  a  talkative  wife 
denounces  himself."  Dr.  Baldwin  appears  to  have  confused 
the  matter  by  implying  an  identity  between  this  dramatic  sketch 
and  the  characterisms  of  Theophrastus.  The  difference  is  a  dif- 
ference in  kind,  as  the  title  of  the  sketch  suggests.  It  is  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  list  prefixed  to  "Every  Man 
Out  of  His  Humour,"  and  the  quite  different  kind  prefixed  to 
"The  New  Inn." 

Theophrastus  is,  of  course,  the  source  and  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish character-writers.     Hall  testifies  to  this  in  the  preface  to 
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"Virtues  and  Vices'*   (1608).     Overbury  (i6i4)and  Earle 

(1628)  testify    their  great  obligation    to   Hall       These  veiy 

)ular    character-writers    may    have    got    suggestions    from 

jonson;  but  their  form  was  from  Tbeophrastus^  and  for  the  pop- 

irity  that  it  quickly  attained  in  the  seventeenth  century  i^'as 

to  stand  by  itself.     Overbury  went  through  eighteen  edi* 

ns  before  1664. 

In  the  introduction  to  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour"  Jon* 
son  suggests  his  purpose  in 

ril  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  hirth. 

His  purpose  was  to  reform  society  through  satire.  The  purpose 
of  Theophrastus  was  to  mend  the  manners  of  men,  and  much  in 
the  words  of  Jonson,  Bishop  Hall  has  in  his  preface:  "Lo  here 
then  Virtue  and  Vice  stript  naked  to  open  view." 

This  usual  purpose  of  satire,  Jonson  and  the  character-writers 
carried  out  by  much  the  same  method.  Theophrastus  described 
a  quality  and  then  personified  it,  and  made  it  vivid  by  recount- 
ing the  actions  and  manners  of  the  man  dominated  by  it.  Over- 
bury  says  very  definitely:  "To  square  out  a  character  by  our 
English  level,  it  is  a  picture  (real  or  personal)  quaintly  drawn  in 
various  colors,  all  of  them  heightened  by  one  shadowing.  It  is  a 
quick  and  soft  touch  on  many  strings  all  shutting  up  in  one  mus- 
ical close;  it  is  wit's  descant  on  any  plain  song."  Jonson's  fa- 
miliar definition  of  **a  Humour"  from  the  Induction  to  '*Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour"  may  be  given  here  for  ready  com- 
parison : 

As  when  some  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  effects,  his  spirits  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour. 

What  Jonson  and  the  character-writers  did  was  to  present  cer- 
tain types  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  dominant  character- 
istic.    The  man  existed  to  exhibit  the  characteristic ;  his  iden- 
tity was  lost  in  it. 
For  realizing  its  purpose  satire  has  two  methods :  it  exhibits 
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its  victims  by  describing  their  follies,  and  it  presents  them  in 
acts  of  folly.     The  dramatic  is,  of  course,  the  method  of  action. 

In  his  early  plays  Jonson  was  too  much  interested  in  getting 
all  of  the  details  into  the  picture  to  let  the  plot  interfere  with 
his  character  types.  He  used  action  as  an  essayist  uses  anec- 
dote, or  as  La  Bruy^re,  the  character-writer  did  —  merely  to 
make  more  vivid  the  personification  of  the  humour.  As  an  ex- 
ample, chosen  at  random,  take  the  exercises  in  the  training  of 
a  gallant  in  "Cynthia's  Revels,"  *  or  the  scene  of  Shift  and  his 
rapier  in  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humuor."  The  sort  of  action 
found  here  is  not  dramatic  action,  it  is  merely  illustration  of 
character-humour. 

So  his  method  in  each  detail  presses  home  his  purpose:  he 
gives  \i\%  persona  names  indicative  of  their  characters,  he  gives 
summaries  of  what  they  are  like  in  introduction,  he  makes  their 
fellow  characters  describe  them,  and  he  almost  always  has  a 
character  or  two  to  act  as  a  chorus '  to  the  peculiar  manners  of 
each  one.  The  manners  are  reproduced  in  a  pageant  of  figures 
brilliant  and  superficial ;  intellectual  in  concept  rather  than  emo- 
tional, or  sympathetic;  undramatic  in  effect,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  tedious  to  read  connectedly.  They  are  bright 
flashes  of  light  on  seventeenth  century  society,  rather  than  char- 
acter interpretations.  So  they  produce  precisely  the  effect  that 
the  pictures  of  Overbury  and  Earle  produce. 

Jonson's  comedies  have  often  been  criticised  for  lack  of  char- 
acter evolution ;  the  criticism  is  really  irrelevant  as  applied,  at 
least,  to  the  early  comedies.  In  them  the  sort  of  character  that 
can  evolve  is  exceptional.  What  is  there  is  manners  and  habits 
personified.  If  Jonson  or  Overbury  were  writing  to-day,  they 
would  give  vivid  snap-shots  of  "a  baseball  fan,"  a  "sport,"  "*a 
street-car  hog,"  or  "a  frenzied  financier." 

Just  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  distinguishing  character- 
isms  and  character  is  quite  naturally  not  clear.  An  illustration 
or  two  may  be  in  point.  Lady  Politick  Would-be,  in  "Vol- 
poixe,"  though  not  organically  a  part  of  the  plot  is  a  type  of 
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■  Macilente,  Buffone,  Crites,  Horace,  Truewit,  Volpone. 
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what  a character-^vTite^  would  call  "a  talkative  woman;**  but  she 
is  presented  as  such  dramatically.  She  does  not  suggest  a  cbar- 
acterism  of  "a  talkative  woman/'  because  she  has  dramatic  in^ 
dividuality.  She  is  not  summarized  in  a  collection  of  descrip- 
tive phrases  that  at  last  might  fail  in  making  anything  but  an 
harmonious  abstraction  of  her.  The  talk  about  Gratiano's  talk- 
ativenesSj  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice, "  is  not  undramatic. 
It  is  aptly  worked  into  the  action,  and  illustrated  under  its 
movement,  and  made  vital  by  being  both  individual  and  univer- 
sal. No  one  can  regret  this  clever  thumb-nail  characterism 
sketched  on  the  action  of  '*As  You  Like  It:'  '"Farewell  Mon- 
sieur Traveller:  Look  you  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable 
all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love  with  your 
own  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  the  counte- 
nance you  arc,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gon- 
dola/'* 

With  this  Overbury's  "An  Affected  Traveller'*  may  be  com- 
pared for  likenesses  no  less  than  differences.  What  is  inciden- 
tal in  Shakespeare  is  a  large  part  of  Jonson*s  main  purpose.  Bob- 
adil,  whom  Jonson  calls  "a  Paul's  man/'  and  Pantilius  Tucca, 
whom  he  calls  **a  profane  man*'  are  truly  dramatic  characters. 
The  difference  between  them  and  the  types  **a  Paul's  man"  and 
**a  profane  man' '  of  the  character- writers  is  too  wide  to  need  point- 
ing out;  but  it  is  no  wider  than  the  difference  between  Bobadil 
and  most  of  Jonson's  humour  creations. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  satire  is  liable  to  two  dangers:  on 
the  one  side,  in  being  typical,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  too  vague; 
on  the  other,  in  being  the  result  of  observation,  it  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  altogether  personal  and  temporary.  The  figures  in 
Jonson's  comedies  of  **humour,"  where  the  "humour"  idea  has 
free  play,  fail  of  large  interest  for  both  of  these  reasons.  In  the 
character-writers  and  in  Jonson  the  figures  are  at  once  too  par- 
ticular and  too  general.  Shakespeare's  traveller  is  not  widely 
away  from  a  present  type,  but  Overbury's  traveller,  although 
drawn  with  great  particularity  and  deftness  of  touch,  has  disap- 
peared with  his  tooth-pick  and  St.  Martin's.     Jonson  used  the 
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same  particularity  and  the  same  obscuring  multiplicity  of  de- 
tail. With  such  a  method  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
write  so  personal  a  play  as  "The  Poetaster,"  and  that  he  should 
put  into  his  plays  pictures  of  his  enemies  that  remain  strictly 
individual.  English  character- writers  did  not  in  Jonson's  day, 
make  their  characterisms  personal  hits.  Although  each  "char- 
acter" bristles  with  particularities  of  folly,  the  figures  them- 
selves are  usually  as  colorless  as  ghosts.  So  it  happens  that  the 
English  "character"  for  its  vagueness  is  on  the  side  of  the  es- 
say rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  novel  or  of  the  drama;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  in  Overbury  not  only  the  character  of 
"a  prisoner,"  but  the  so-called  "character  of  a  prison,"  and  in 
Earle,  characters  of  "a  tavern,"  and  of  "a  bowle  alley,"  and  of 
"Paul's  Walk," —  or  as  we  should  now  call  it,  an  essay  on  Paul's 
Walk. 

The  character-writers  are  an  accepted  source  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  The  character-writers  were  known  to  Addison,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  not  unfairly  that  they  were  a  source.  But 
in  accepting  the  statement  because  the  contrary  cannot  be 
proved,  it  seems  clear  that  the  vitality  that  is  in  Sir  Roger  is 
not  a  mere  addition  to  the  country-knight  of  Earle,  any  more 
than  to  the  country-gull  of  Jonson  with  whom  Sir  Roger  seems 
an  impossible  comparison.  In  the  Spectator  we  have  a  com- 
plete transformation.  Thackeray's  snobs  come  nearer  the  "char- 
acter" type  than  Sir  Roger. 

From  the  illustrations  cited  it  will  appear  that  in  seeking  sub- 
jects for  analysis  Jonson  and  the  character-writers  often  used 
the  same  material.  This  is  true.  Their  courtiers  and  their 
countrymen  are  entirely  typical.  Jonson  labels  his,  for  exam- 
ple, "Fastidious  Brisk,"  and  "Sordido;"  the  same  types  ap- 
pear in  the  character  books  as  "an  affected  courtier"  and  "a 
plain  country  fellow."  The  characterism  of  Sordido  prefixed 
to  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,"  is  as  follows:  "A  wretch- 
ed hobnailed  chuff,  whose  recreation  is  reading  of  almanacs, 
and  felicity  foul  weather.  One  that  never  prayed  but  for  a  lean 
dearth,  and  ever  wept  in  a  fat  harvest." 

Earle  devotes  two  pages  to  a  "plain  country  fellow"  who  is 
one  "that  manures  his  ground  wel,  but  lets  himself  lie  fallow 
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aiid  untiird.  Hec  has  reason  enough  to  doe  his  businesse,  and 
not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  .  .  .  His  mind  is  not 
much  distracted  with  objects;  but  if  a  good  fat  Cowe  come  in 
his  way,  he  stands  dumbe  and  astonish t,  and  though  his  haste  bee 
never  so  great,  will  fixe  here  a  halfe  houre's  con  tern  plat  ioa,  .  . 
Yet  if  hee  (his  landlord)  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good  Christian 
to  his  power,  (that  is)  comes  to  Church  in  his  best  clothes  and 
sits  there  with  his  Neighbours^  where  he  is  capable  only  of  two 
Prayers,  for  raine  and  faire  weather.  .  .  .  Hee  thinks  noth- 
ing to  be  vices  but  Pride  and  ill-husbandry^  from  which  he  will 
gravely  disswade  youth;  and  has  some  thrifty  Hobnayle  Pro- 
verbes  to  Clout  his  discourse.     .     .     .'* 

The  people  of  Jonson's  comedies  are  to  a  great  extent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  character-writers.  They  make  an  unpleasant  society. 
The  characters  of  Jonson,  Overbury  and  Earle  associated  in  par- 
allel columns  will  be  found  to  be  duplicating  lists  of  gulls,  up- 
start country  knights,  malcontents,  smelts,  hobnaited-chuffs, 
thread-bare  sharks,  usurers,  hypocritical  puritans,  affected  trav 
ellers,  and  parasites.  A  great  deal  of  the  presentation  is  vivid, 
even  brilliant.  As  character  dissection  it  has  fla^iica  oi  kttcii  iu 
terest,  but  the  character-writers  and  Jonson,  in  his  early  plays, 
present  character  not  at  all. 

With  the  great  plays  of  Jonson's  middle  period  comparison 
with  the  character- writers  fails,  and  for  a  significant  reason.  In 
*'Volpone,''  ''Epicoene,''  * 'The  Alchemist,"  and  '^Bartholomew 
Fair,"  Jonson  uses  much  the  same  figures  from  contemporary 
life  that  he  used  in  his  earlier  comedies,  but  he  subordinates 
them  to  his  plot.  In  the  process,  the  characters  as  characters 
lose  nothing,  they  greatly  gain.  His  feeling  for  them  remains 
that  of  the  analytic  satirist;  but  there  is  genuine  construction 
in  the  construction  of  the  plot,  and  so  in  the  relation  of  the  char- 
acters to  the  plot.  A  comparison  of  the  characters  of  Macilente 
and  Morose  as  representations  of  men  somewhat  similar  in  dis- 
position, will  reveal  a  striking  difference  of  method  in  relating 
these  central  figures  of  ''Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour"  and 
"Epiccene"  to  the  other  characters,  and  in  relating  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  central  figures  to  the  plot.  The  difference  is, 
roughly  speaking,  that  between  the  characterism  and  the  drai 
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In  his  "New  Inn"  Jonson  recurred  to  the  method  of  giving  a 
descriptive  account  of  his  characters.  This  is  the  character  of 
Frank  given  there:  "Frank,  supposed  to  be  a  boy  and  the  host's 
son,  borrowed  to  be  dressed  for  a  lady,  and  set  as  a  stale  by  Pru- 
dence to  catch  Beaufort  or  Latimer,  proves  to  be  Laetitia,  sister 
to  Frances,  and  Lord  Frampul's  younger  daughter  stolen  by  a 
beggar  woman,  shorn,  put  into  boy's  apparel,  sold  to  the  host 
and  brought  up  by  him  as  his  son."     And  so  for  the  others. 

Here  Jonson  is  thinking  of  the  plot.  Of  characterization  there 
is  really  none.  This  has  no  connection  with  the  character-writ- 
ing of  Theophrastus  or  that  of  Overbury  and  Earle.  In  the  evo- 
lution of  his  dramatic  s^rt  Jonson's  characters  remain  superfi- 
cially the  same,  in  reality  they  undergo  a  change  that  is  funda- 
mental. 

Edward  K.  Graham. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  VICTOR  HUGO*S 
"RUY  BLAS." 

The  character  of  Ruy  Bias  is  one  difficult  of  interpretation.* 
To  many  critics  the  brilliant,  ambitious  lackey-minister  seems 
as  puzzling  as  the  young,  dreamy  Danish  prince  was  to  the  court 
at  Elsinore.  Doumic  says  he  is  entirely  too  silly.  Bruneti^rc 
considers  his  conduct  at  times  as  improbable  and  inexplicable, 
Marzials  goes  so  far  as  to  "express  disbelief  in  him  altogether/' 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  Ruy  Bias,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this  paper,  re* 
veals  the  fact  that  he  is  withal  a  hero  par  excellence  of  the  roman- 
tic ideals  in  literature. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  analysis,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  auth- 
or to  allow  him  to  state  his  own  purpose  in  creating  such  a  char- 
acter. In  his  preface  to  "Ruy  Bias/'  Hugo  declares  that  the 
hero  represents  the  struggling  and  aspiring  people  who  have  the 
future  but  not  the  present.  The  people  for  whom  Ruy  Bias 
stands  are  orphans,  poor,  intelligent,  and  strong;  placed  very 
low,  and  aspiring  very  high;  having  upon  their  backs  the  marks 
of  servitude  and  in  their  hearts  the  premeditations  of  genius. 
Ruy  Bias  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  a  rising 
people  struggling  towards  the  light,  and  the  type  of  an  ambi- 
tious, longing,  dreamy  parvenu. 

Hugo's  method  of  portraying  a  dramatic  character  is  to  select 
a  central  idea,  a  logical  formula,  or  a  social  antithesis,  and  then 
make  his  character  conform  to  this.  The  wicked  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia has  a  true  mother's  heart.  Into  the  deformed,  scheming 
Triboulet  he  puts  the  affection  of  a  father.  The  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  bandit  Hernani  are  worthy  of  a  king.     Gomez, 

*  For  the  canons  of  interpretation  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  see  my  articles  on  "  The  Characters  in  Victor  Hugo's  *  Her- 
nani,'" in  The  Sewanee  Review  for  April  and  October,  1905.  The  pres- 
ent article  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  in  Hugo's  method  of  portraying  char- 
acters. This  study  of  the  character  of  Ruy  Bias,  which  will  be  perhaps  the 
most  exhaustive  of  all  my  articles  on  Hugo's  dramatic  characters,  is  almost 
wholly  inductive. 
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who  sacrifices  even  his  sweetheart  for  the  sake  of  his  honor,  is 
guilty  of  a  most  monstrous  act  of  revenge.  Ruy  Bias  entertains 
beneath  the  clothing  of  a  lackey  the  passions  of  a  king.  These 
social  antitheses,  inevitably  exhibiting  many  and  varied  contra- 
dictory qualities  in  the  same  character,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  epic.  As  in  a  novel,  many  individual  traits  and  details, 
whether  important  or  trivial,  essential  or  accidental,  are  pre- 
sented. This  exaggerated  individualization,  assisted  by  cos- 
tumes and  disguises,  leads  naturally  to  a  sort  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde  dualism.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  Hugo's  import- 
ant dramatic  characters  must  be  examined  and  treated  as  two 
men,  one  representing  the  inner  life  or  lyricism,  the  other  rep- 
resenting the  outer  life  or  the  epic,  or  the  one  standing  for  one 
sort  of  a  man  and  the  other  for  exactly  the  opposite.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  interpret  intelligently  and  scientifically  one  of  Hu- 
go's heroes,  these  contradictory  qualities  must  be  discovered  and 
harmonized. 

This  analysis  applied  to  **Ruy  Bias"  does  not  progress  very 
far  before  we  discover  that  Ruy  Bias,  the  hero,  is  both  a  lackey 
and  a  minister.  His  intellectual  endowments  are  strong  enough 
to  make  him  a  powerful  executive,  but  his  social  qualities  and 
moral  characteristics  weaken  his  will  and  make  him  a  dreamer, 
thereby  unfitting  him  for  decisive  action  in  critical  moments. 
Educated  in  a  ''college  of  science  and  pride"  to  become  a  work- 
man, he  ends  in  becoming  a  lackey.  Instead  of  developing  his 
intellectual  qualities  and  playing  a  man's  part  in  the  realities  of 
an  active  life,  he  grows  faint-hearted  and  spends  his  time  in  idle- 
ness and  ignominy.  His  inaction  leads  to  the  forming  of  a 
mountain  of  projects,  to  the  longing  for  wealth,  power,  and  so- 
cial position,  and  finally  to  social  degradation  and  moral  failure. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  is  in  his  natural  state 
when  he  is  a  lackey  and  in  a  disguised  condition  when  he  is  a 
minister;  that  when  he  is  a  lackey  he  is  essentially  true  to  his 
character  as  a  whole,  and  that  when  he  is  prime  minister,  though 
there  is  still  a  vestige  of  the  lackey  left,  he  is  true,  above  all,  to 
the  intellectual  side  or  an  accidental  phase  of  his  character. 

Let  us  study,  in  the  first  place,  this  intellectual  or  accidental 
phase  of  the  character  of  Ruy  Bias.     It  is  not  by  his  own  effort 
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but  through  an  external  power  that  he  is  raised  to  the  height  of 
political  power.  In  this  position  of  a  statesman,  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  master^  his  own  individuality  is  not  allowed  full  sway, 
but  he  is  upheld  by  the  personality  of  another  As  long  as  his 
practical  powers  are  sustained  by  this  external  force,  he  appears 
great  and  even  colossal.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  external 
power,  in  the  form  of  the  exiled  Don  Salluste,  makes  its  appear- 
ancCj  Ruy  Bias's  own  personality  becomes  involved »  and  he  la- 
'"entably  fails.     Like  the  dove  under  the  powerful  and  irresist- 

le  fascination  of  the  serpent^  Ruy  Bias  yields  to  that  unac- 
countable, infatuating  exterior  force.  Up  to  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected appearance  of  this  exiled  master,  our  hero  has  risen 
rapidly  and  displayed  remarkable  powers  as  a  statesman-  The 
fate  of  the  young  dreamer  becomes  only  the  more  pathetic  and 
tragic  when  we  realize  that  he  is,  in  his  political  position,  the 
victim  not  of  society  nor  of  his  own  character,  but  of  a  cold^ 
heartless,  intellectual  villain. 

The  external  power  that  controls  the  political  rise  of  Ruy  Bias 
is  not  limited  to  the  revengeful  Marquis  of  Finlas.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  latter  is  the  motive  force  of  evil  that  is  pushing 
him  on  relentlessly  and  contrary  to  the  young  man's  will,  there 
is  an  opposite  motive  force  of  good  directing  his  political  career 
towards  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  throne.  This  direct- 
ing force  is  none  other  than  the  melancholy  and  lonely  queen, 
who  instinctively  recognizes  the  ability  of  the  young  man.  In- 
spired by  admiration  for  his  genius  and  love  for  himself,  as  well 
as  by  the  need  of  a  strong  and  firm  hand  to  guide  the  nation  in 
its  hour  of  peril,  she  promotes  him  rapidly  from  the  position  of 
equerry  to  that  of  prime  minister.  Within  the  remarkably  short 
period  of  six  months  the  queen  appoints  him  equerry,  universal 
secretary,  and  prime  minister,  decorates  him  with  the  golden 
fleece,  and  creates  him  Duke  of  Olmedo.  One  of  the  council- 
lors, suspecting  that  some  one  behind  the  scenes  is  mysteriously 
helping  him  in  the  attainment  of  these  honors,'  suggests  that 

*  This  rapid  promotion  of  Ruy  Bias  is  much  more  unnatural  than  that  of 
Wallenstein  or  Claude  Melnotte,  the  former  not  being  of  such  a  low  station 
in  life  as  Ruy  Bias,  and  the  latter  requiring  two  and  one  half  years  to  rise  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  French  Army,  where  promotion  is  usually  quick. 
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his  good  fortune  is  due  to  the  queen  who  rules  over  him  while 
he  rules  over  them.  The  queen  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  Ruy 
Bias  that  he  seems  to  her  to  be  the  real  king,  the  real  master, 
and  frankly  acknowledges  to  him  that  it  is  she  who  has  made 
him  mount  by  degrees  to  the  summit.  "Where  God  should  have 
placed  you,'*  she  says,  "a  woman  puts  you." 

While  the  power  of  evil  is  directing  him  from  afar,  the  power 
of  good  is  close  at  hand.  Under  the  immediate  influence  of  this 
benignant  force,  Ruy  Bias  grows  in  influence  and  accomplishes 
splendid  achievements  for  his  queen.  Not  until  this  power  is 
withdrawn  and  the  hostile  power  reappears,  does  the  new  prime 
minister  fall.  Moreover,  one  external  power  plans  only  good  for 
him,  and  the  other  plots  ultimate  evil.  When  the  first  comes 
into  contact  with  Ruy  Bias's  intellectual  life,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  rise,  but  when  the  latter  comes  into  conflict  with  this  intel- 
lectual life,  the  personality  of  the  lackey-duke  is  involved,  and 
the  result  of  this  collision  is  disastrous.  As  long  then  as  Ruy 
Bias's  assumed  character  is  unknown  to  one  of  these  external 
powers,  all  goes  well,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  penetrates  his  disguise,  there  is  a  collapse.  His  disguise 
discovered  or  thrown  off,  he  is  the  dreaming,  longing  lackey; 
his  disguise  resumed,  he  is  the  intellectual  prime  minister.  So 
far,  then,  his  success  is  due,  not  to  his  own  passions  and  deeds, 
but  to  events  and  circumstances ;  not  to  his  own  will,  but  to  the 
will  of  others.  This  intensified  intellectual  and  practical  phase 
of  the  life  of  Ruy  Bias  contributes  to  the  inconsistency  and  im- 
probability of  his  character,  a  notable  mark  of  the  Romantic  lit- 
erature of  the  period,  and  especially  of  Victor  Hugo,  its  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  exponent. 

Another  external  force,  independent  of  the  master  and  the 
queen,  is  fate.  The  particular  fatality  that  relentlessly  pursues 
Ruy  Bias  is  his  low  birth.  As  long  as  this  social  condition 
remains  in  the  background  without  taking  an  active  part  in  in- 
fluencing and  controlling  the  career  of  Ruy  Bias,  his  success  is 
assured ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  in  the  presence  of  that  external 
power  that  is  cognizant  of  his  social  station,  this  fatality  mani- 
fests its  power  and  inevitableness.  The  fate,  therefore,  of  the 
young  aspiring  lackey  is  latent  in  his  past  in  the  form  of  his  low 
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birth,  and  in  his  evil  genius  in  the  person  of  the  wicked  Dan  Ssd- 
luste;  and  it  can  be  averted  only  in  part  by  the  presence  of  his 
good  angel  in  the  person  of  the  queen.  Finally,  however,  the 
good  in  and  around  him  is  overcome  by  the  evil,  symbolized  by 
his  intriguing  master  and  the  fatality  of  his  ignoble  birth. 

The  intellectual  and  political  history  of  Ruy  Bias,  as  influ- 
enced by  these  three  external  forces,  is  clearly  traced  in  the  an- 
tecedent action  and  in  the  progress  of  the  rising  action  of  the 
drama.  Like  Figaro  and  Hamlet,  he  has  been  to  college.  In 
this  "college  of  science  and  pride,"  he  has  been  taught  a  trade; 
he  therefore  knows  how  to  do  things.  He  is,  furthermore^  rep- 
resented as  having  many  accomplishments.  He  sings,  writ^a 
fine  hand,  composes  verses,  is  an  orator,  and  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  accomplished  man  in  Spain.  The  councillors 
recognize  his  ability,  declaring  that  they  have  a  master  who  wiU 
be  great,  a  Richelieu,  if  not  an  Olivarez.  Like  Melnotte  and 
Clavigo,  he  is  a  genius  who  knows  everything  and  can  do  every- 
thing. His  brilliant  and  trained  mind  knows  causes  and  effects, 
wills,  judges,  and  resolves.  The  queen  tells  him  that  he  has  a 
sublime  mind  in  his  head,  and  that  genius  is  his  crown.  She 
wonders  why  he  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  whence  comes  his  voice 
that  speaks  as  the  voice  of  kings  ought  to  speak,  and  why  he  is 
as  terrible  and  great  as  God  himself  would  have  been.  As  a 
minister  he  is  capable  of  decisive  acts  of  will,  and  knows  the  se- 
cret of  impelling  others  to  such  actions  as  will  produce  a  col- 
lision of  forces.  His  oratory  is  impressive  and  convincing,  and 
his  patriotism  unbounded.  Being  a  man  of  genius,  his  actions 
are  mysterious  to  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  his  evil  master,  his  powerful  personality  is  felt  by  the 
whole  empire,  commanding  the  respect  of  the  counciDors  and  the 
admiration  of  the  queen.  His  upright  character  and  strong  per- 
sonality, when  his  intellectual  powers  are  at  their  highest,  win 
the  pure  and  romantic  love  of  the  queen,  evoking  from  her  the 
remarkable  declaration:  '*I  give  you  my  souL  Queen  for  all, 
for  you  I  am  only  a  woman."  Thus  his  intellectual  qualifications 
are  sufficient;  but  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his  character 
and  personality  are  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  attain  complete 
and  final  success.    Genius  without  birth  cannot  make  a  minister 
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out  of  a  lackey  or  a  nobleman  out  of  a  peasant.  There  is,  thus, 
according  to  Hugo's  logical  formula  of  social  antitheses,  an  ex- 
ternal barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  With  him, 
blood  does  tell. 

Furthermore,  costume  assists  in  indicating  the  intellectual  and 
political  life  of  Ruy  Bias.  It  helps  to  distinguish  his  social  rank 
and  to  bring  out  the  antithesis.  It  is  not  so  much  an  historical 
costume  as  an  artistic  one,  for  it  is  adapted  to  the  character 
rather  than  to  the  epoch.  By  the  use  of  costume  the  dominant 
traits,  passions,  moods,  and  particular  temperament  of  a  charac- 
ter may  be  made  known.  The  appropriate  use  of  costume  lends 
an  element  of  concreteness  and  individuality  to  a  character. 
When  Don  Salluste,  for  example,  introduces  Ruy  Bias  at 
court,  the  latter  is  clothed  in  a  costume  befittinig  his  new 
station.  He  puts  on  a  scarf  of  the  latest  style,  and  wears  a 
magnificent  sword,  with  a  splendid  hilt  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  famous  engraver  Gil;  he  also  wears  a  hat.  Later,  in 
the  recognition  scene  between  him  and  the  queen,  Ruy  Bias 
is  magnificently  clothed,  with  a  mantle  falling  over  his  left  arm. 
In  the  council  chamber  he  is  arrayed  in  black  velvet,  with  a 
cloak  of  scarlet  velvet,  wearing  a  white  feather  in  his  cap  and 
the  golden  fleece  on  his  neck.  These  costumes  are  symbolic,  the 
black  indicating  seriousness  and  dignity,  the  scarlet  being  em- 
blematic of  his  power  as  prime  minister. 

By  means  of  costume,  moreover,  Hugo  can  easily  disguise  his 
characters.  He  not  only  constantly  uses  this  scenic  process,  but 
he  frequently  abuses  it.  Rochester,  in  "Cromwell,"  is  disguis- 
ed as  a  Puritan  and  Ormond  as  a  Round  Head.  Hemani  is  dis- 
guised as  a  bandit,  and  on  one  occasion  he  employs  the  melodra- 
matic device  of  a  double  disguise  —  that  of  a  bandit  and  a  pil- 
grim. Ruy  Bias  is  disguised  as  a  nobleman.  As  Franz  Moor's 
conscience  could  be  stretched  to  suit  the  occasion,  so  this  dis- 
guise can  be  assumed  or  discarded  at  will.  This  changing  of 
the  costume  to  suit  the  character  and  the  occasion,  a  device  em- 
ployed so  strikingly  by  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and  Scott,  not  to 
mention  other  great  romantic  writers,  facilitates  the  portrayal  of 
concrete  complex  characters,  with  all  their  numerous  qualitites, 
whether  consistent  or  contradictory.     It  is  characteristic,  too, 
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rather  of  comedy  than  of  tragedy,  and  aids  Hugo  very  materially 
in  illustrating  his  theory  of  the  mixture  of  tones  in  the  same 
composition,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  mingling  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  sublime  in  the  same  character. 

In  passing  from  the  accidental  to  the  essential,  from  the  as- 
sumed character  to  the  real  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
note  that  this  element  of  the  intellectual  will  also  form  a  part  of 
;  real  and  complete  personality  of  Ruy  Bias.  Like  Shakes- 
are's  women  who,  disguised  as  men,  preserve  their  sex-dis- 
tiiiguishing  characteristics,  Ruy  Bias,  as  a  lackey,  nevertheless 
possesses  to  a  certain  extent  that  mental  quality  which  had  been 
developed  to  its  highest  capacity  by  means  of  a  certain  concen- 
tration of  his  innate  powers,  aided  by  great  crises  and  external 
wills.  These  external  forces  largely  eliminated,  he  falls  back 
naturally  and  inevitably  upon  his  own  resources  both  of  natural 
endowments  and  acquired  powers.  All  of  these  traits  combined 
form  his  peculiar  individuality,  and  it  is  this  individuality  and 
personality  that  determines  and  controls  his  actions.  The  sum 
of  aU  these  traits^  attainments,  experiences,  and  deeds,  assisted 
by  powerful  and  striking  situations  as  well  as  by  outward  forces 
and  circumstances,  forms  his  real  character. 

This  real  character  of  Ruy  Bias  is  seen  in  its  highest  and  com- 
pletest  form  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  both  Don  Salluste  and 
the  queen ;  for  he  is  then  both  lackey  and  minister.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  that  he  is  in  possession  and  command  of  all  his 
complex  powers,  faculties,  and  characteristics.  It  is  at  that 
point,  when  to  the  queen  he  is  minister  and  to  her  enemy  he  is 
lackey,  that  he  kills  Don  Salluste.  He  is  great  when  he  throws 
off  his  disguise  and  confesses  to  the  queen  his  treasonable  duplic- 
ity. Then  his  strength  of  will,  powerful  intellect,  versatility, 
quickness  and  skill  are  almost  as  remarkable  as  those  of  lago 
and  Don  Salluste.  Like  Corneille's  heroes,  his  will  is  then  un- 
counquerable.  His  own  will,  assisted  by  the  external  force  of 
good,  can  do  wonders.  When  Ruy  Bias  is  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen,  his  will  is  able  to  struggle  against  his  fatality  and 
finally  to  triumph  over  it.  His  will,  seconded  by  love,  his  good 
angel,  wins  over  fatality  seconded  by  his  evil  genius.  His  sin 
of  will  and  taint  of  blood  will,  it  seems,  somehow  end  in  good. 
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O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

This  real  character  of  Ruy  Bias  is  carefully  and  even  minutely 
portrayed  in  the  text.  We  are  reminded  from  time  to  time  that 
Ruy  Bias  is  intended  to  be  not  a  mere  typical  person,  with  gen- 
eral and  universal  characteristics,  but  a  concrete  individual,  hav- 
ing certain  mental  and  physical  qualities,  undergoing  certain 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  experiences,  and  entertaining  a 
variety  of  conflicting  motives.  We  are  never,  for  one  moment, 
allowed  to  forget  that  he  has  a  body.  The  introduction  of  vari- 
ous little  details  lends  reality  to  the  representation  of  his  physical 
existence.  His  dreams,  longings,  desires,  ambitions,  deeds,  fail- 
ures and  successes  are  represented  to  our  imagination  or  pre- 
sented before  our  eyes.  His  genius  and  accomplishments, 
his  ministerial  duties  and  doings,  and  his  love  affairs  are 
equally  and  unequivocally  confided  sooner  or  later  to  the  pub- 
lic. Though  the  councillors  may  wonder  at  his  mysterious 
actions,  and  though  the  queen  may  not  until  the  very  last  know 
the  low  origin  of  his  birth,  yet  the  spectators  know  all  they 
could  possibly  need  to  know  to  follow  intelligently  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  his  plans  and  purposes,  his  motives  and  deeds, 
and  the  successes  or  failures  of  his  projects.  In  short,  his  real 
character,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  with  all  its  traits,  contra- 
dictions, acquisitions,  and  possibilities  is,  epically  and  lyrically, 
in  true  romantic  fashion,  revealed  to  us  in  concrete  form. 

In  painting  the  portrait  of  Ruy  Bias,  Hugo  indicates  his  phys- 
ical qualities.  True  to  his  theory  of  the  portrayal  of  a  romantic 
character,  the  author  provides  his  hero  with  a  body,  giving  in 
detail  its  individual,  material,  and  exterior  traits  and  features 
which  give  particular  reality  to  the  character,  however  complex 
it  may  be.  By  means  of  numerous  local  and  casual  details, 
scrupulously  eliminated  by  the  French  classical  writers  of  trag- 
edy, Hugo  gives  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  concrete  individual. 
In  the  first  place,  he  endows  his  creations  with  a  certain  age, 
physiognomy,  nervous  sensibility,  and  temperament.  The  eye 
of  Ruy  Bias,  irritated  but  without  fury,  overwhelms  the  council- 
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lots  with  flashes,  and  his  voice  speaks  like  that  of  kings.  The 
queen  is  charmed  by  his  eyes  and  captivated  by  his  voice.  He 
and  Don  Cesar  so  much  resemble  each  other  that  they  would  be 

ken  for  brothers;  Don  Sallustc  observes  that  they  have  the 
le  air  and  the  same  visage.     When  dressed  up  by  Don  Sal- 

te,  Ruy  Bias  looks  like  a  perfect  nobleman.  Specific  cos- 
imes  assist  in  making  known  his  age  and  physical  aspects, 

ough  distinctive  physical  traits  are  added  to  distinguish  and 

dividualize  his  character.  Instead  of  idealizing  these  physi- 
^1  traits,  as  the  classicists  insisted  should  be  done  in  the  inter- 
est of  universal,  essential  truth,  Hugo  carefully  determines  the 
physiognomy  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  r^ity.  Under  this 
canon  of  romantic  dramatic  art,  Ruy  Bias  is  represented,  not  as 
a  moral  condition,  an  abstract  idea,  an  ideal  figure^  or  a  typic^ 
being,  but  as  a  concrete,  real  man,  having  a  particular,  individ- 
ualized body. 

Not  only  physical  qualities  but  physical  experiences  emphasize 
Ruy  Bias's  physical  reality.  While  the  physical  characteristics 
of  Ruy  Bias  are  more  sparingly  given  than  is  usual  in  the  case 
of  Hugo's  heroes,  the  author  more  than  makes  up  for  this  pauc- 
ity of  traits  by  the  physical  experiences  the  lackey-minister  is 
made  to  undergo.  The  antecedent  action  contributes  definite 
information  as  to  his  early  education,  aspirations  and  actions. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  an  orphan,  bom  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  educated  in  a  college  of  science  and  pride.  He  speaks 
of  that  happy  time  of  joy  and  sorrow  when  he  lived  homeless, 
when  he  was  hungry  in  the  day  and  cold  at  night,  but  when  he 
was  free.  He  and  Don  Cesar  sang  together  at  dawn,  and  in  the 
evening  slept  together  beneath  the  star-lit  sky.  He  passed  whole 
days,  pensive  and  idle,  before  some  magnificent  palace,  watch- 
ing the  duchesses  come  in  and  go  out.  One  day,  dying  of  hunger 
upon  the  pavement,  the  thriftless  young  man  picked  up  a  piece 
of  bread  where  he  found  it.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  be- 
leiving  in  his  genius,  the  idle  dreamer,  walking  barefooted  in  the 
roads,  lost  himself  in  meditations  upon  the  lot  of  humanity. 
Lately  he  has  been  living  in  Don  Salluste's  mysterious  house, 
the  companion  and  master  of  two  black  mutes.  He  waits  every 
day  in  the  passage-way  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  queen,  with 
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whom  he  is  in  love,  and  of  whom  he  dreams  every  night.  He 
gathers  German  blue-flowers,  out  of  which  he  makes  bouquets, 
and,  like  Romeo  and  Ne'er-Do- Well,  he  climbs  at  night  over 
walls  and  iron-gratings,  in  order  to  place  these  bouquets  upon  a 
bench  in  the  park  where  the  queen  can  get  them. 

As  we  pass,  however,  from  the  antecedent  action  to  the  action 
proper  of  the  drama,  these  various  details,  marking  his  actual 
phyiscal  experiences,  become,  of  course,  much  more  numerous. 
The  aspiring  lackey  continues  to  provide  the  queen  with  flowers, 
even  daring  to  accompany  one  of  his  bouquets  with  a  letter.  In 
the  course  of  the  action  he  is  represented  as  wearing  and  chang- 
ing various  articles  of  dress,  standing  with  head  uncovered,  shak- 
ing hands,  bowing,  addressing  the  councillors,  writing  and  sign- 
ing letters,  closing  the  door,  opening  a  window,  falling  upon  a 
chair,  cutting  his  hand,  carrying  messages,  trembling,  tottering, 
swooning,  picking  up  and  kissing  a  piece  of  lace,  crossing  his 
arms,  kneeling  to  the  queen,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  locking 
a  door,  walking  with  great  strides  up  and  down  the  room,  pray- 
ing in  a  church,  drawing  a  phial  from  his  bosom,  weeping,  hid- 
ing his  head  in  his  hands,  reading  a  letter  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
taking  the  queen  by  the  hands  or  holding  her  in  his  arms,  seiz- 
ing the  sword  of  Don  Salluste,  pushing  him  into  a  closet,  killing 
the  revengful,  heartless  villain,  and  finally  dying. 

Thus  we  have  represented,  not  to  our  imagination  simply,  but 
almost  wholly  before  our  very  eyes,  the  hero's  physical  attitudes, 
emotions,  and  actions.  In  this  way  romantic  drama  emphasizes 
the  drama  of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  drama  of  conscience,  the 
physiological  at  the  expense  of  the  psychological.  While  the 
classical  dramatist  presents  the  inner  life  of  its  heroes,  rather 
than  the  outer  life,  romantic  drama  emphasizes  the  outer  rather 
than  the  inner.  Instead  of  selecting  a  few  ^general  traits  and 
experiences,  the  romantic  dramatist  gives  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails, many  of  them  necessarily  trivial.  He  endows  his  hero  not 
with  a  few  essential  qualities  but  with  a  number  of  accidental 
characteristics.  A  premium  and  an  emphasis  are  thus  placed 
upon  the  commonplace,  the  trivial,  and  the  insignificant.  Ruy 
Bias  is  thereby  presented  not  as  an  abstract  idea  but  as  a  con- 
crete reality.    He  stands  not  for  the  nobility,  but  for  the  people, 
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the  masses,  and  in  oider  to  symbolize  the  people,  it 
saiy  to  make  him  a  complez,  coiiciete  being. 

Ruy  Bias  is  furthermore  endowed  with  certain  disdnguisfaing 
mental,  moral,  and  social  qualities,  certain  individnaliying  emo- 
tions and  passions,  and  is  made  to  undergo  various  mental  expe- 
riences. He  has  a  fine  mind,  but  iriien  the  influmce  of  his  good 
angd  is  withdrawn  he  suffers  from  a  weak  wilL  Being  a  man 
of  genius  he  indulges  in  day-dreaming,  building  a  mountain  of 
projects,  and  lon^ng  to  do  great  things.  As  a  minister,  he  is 
able,  brilliant,  doquent,  great,  powerful,  practical,  sagacious, 
firm,  courageous,  patriotic,  hopeful,  honest,  upright,  intoxicated 
with  power,  and  self-sufficient.  As  a  lover,  he  is  true,  loyal, 
sincere,  considerate,  proud,  passionate,  jealous,  fascinated,  mel- 
ancholy, despondent,  suffering,  despairing,  and  mad.  Asa 
lackey,  or  rather  perhaps  as  a  man,  he  is  all  these  and  more,  with 
the  exception,  as  pointed  out  above,  that,  as  a  minister,  his  in- 
tellectual qualities  are  emphasized  and  intensified  by  his  pecul- 
iar environment.  The  lackey  is  represented,  more  or  less  fully, 
in  the  text  as  respectful,  obedient,  faithful,  discreet,  cautious, 
timorous,  sensitive,  ambitious,  longing,  dreaming,  purposeless, 
given  to  revery,  morbid,  religious,  sentimental,  poetical,  diflB- 
dent,  disconcerted,  hopeless,  fearless,  fatal,  patient,  good,  hon- 
orable, inexorable,  and  infatuated.  As  a  man,  Ruy  Bias  posses- 
ses, however  paradoxical  the  statement  may  seem,  all  these  qual- 
ities, which  are  now  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  one 
another. 

Possessed  of  these  various  qualities  and  faculties,  animated 
by  these  numerous  emotions  and  passions,  and  actuated  by  these 
conflicting  motives,  Ruy  Bias,  like  Hemani,  symbolizes  the 
modem  complex  man.  A  hero,  incarnating  such  a  multiplicity 
of  contradictory  powers,  passions,  and  motives,  cannot  help  en- 
gaging in  many  struggles,  both  inward  and  outward.  His  own 
will  is  in  unremitting  conflict  with  itself,  and  constantly  meet- 
ing with  active  and  determined  opposition  and  persecution  from 
without.  His  character  is  being  continuously  molded  and  de- 
veloped by  circumstances,  by  obstacles  seemingly  insurmount- 
able, by  superior  external  forces,  by  a  relentless  fatality,  and  by 
his  own  acts,  thoughts,  and  aspirations.     His  fate  is  thus  deter- 
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mined  both  by  his  own  deeds,  errors,  and  weaknesses,  and  by 
external  powers  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Artistically,  his 
fall,  latent  in  his  deeds,  whether  crimes  or  mistakes,  and  in  his 
environment,  is  inevitable  and  indispensable. 

Ruy  Bias,  like  many  of  Hugo's  other  characters,  is  endowed 
with  contradictory  qualities  and  actuated  by  discordant  motives. 
His  inconsistent  actions  are  presented,  explained,  and  harmon- 
ized in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  while  most  dramatic 
writers  represent  characters  serving  as  foils  to  each  other,  Hugo 
enlarges  the  field  of  the  art  of  characterization  by  making  a 
character  serve  as  a  foil  to  himself.  Instead  of  representing  the 
classical  simplicity  of  character  and  singleness  of  motive,  neces- 
sitated by  the  narrow  rules  of  time,  place,  and  action,  which 
limit  the  classical  dramatist  to  one  mood  or  one  crisis,  Hugo 
extends  the  time  and  place  indefinitely  so  as  to  include  many 
moods  and  many  crises.  By  this  means  the  development  of 
character,  a  variety  of  emotions,  passions,  and  qualities,  and  a 
number  of  important  events  and  great  crises  can  be  exhibited 
without  violating  probability  or  naturalness.  This  question  of 
probability  or  naturalness  of  an  action  does  not,  however,  trouble 
Hugo,  whose  violent  and  improbable  mixture  of  dissimilar  ele- 
ments in  the  same  drama  and  antithetical  traits  in  the  same 
character  has  become  a  commonplace  of  Hugo  criticism. 

Another  method  of  presenting  apparently  irreconcilable  qual- 
ities and  actions  is  to  employ  the  comic  and  melodramatic  device 
of  disguises.  Opposed  to  a  hero's  real  character  is  his  assumed 
character,  and  this  assumed  character  is  indictated  by  a  disguise 
of  some  sort.  While  lago  is  two-faced  and  Tartuffe  is  a  hypo- 
crite, Ruy  Bias,  like  Hernani,  shows  his  double  character  by 
means  of  costumes.  Shakespeare's  Edgar  and  Hamlet  assume 
the  disguise  of  madness.  Nor  is  this  idea  of  a  double  r6le  con- 
fined to  the  moderns,  for  the  Zeus  of  iEschylus  and  the  Admetus 
of  Euripides,  among  others,  exhibited  inconsistent  phases  of 
character. 

Furthermore,  Hugo,  like  Scott,  often  emphasizes  this  element 
of  antithesis  in  another  and  a  striking  manner:  he  employs  the 
device  of  allowing  a  character  to  lay  fantastic  stress  upon  one 
virtue  or  passion  or  motive  at  the  expense  of  others.     Gomez, 
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for  example,  engages  in  a  great  struggle  between  love  and  honor, 
in  which  the  latter  wins;  but  later  vengeance  triumphs  over 
honor.  Rather  than  violate  his  oath,  Hemani  would  say,  with 
Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert  in  "Ivanhoe;"  "  Many  a  law,  many  a  com- 
mandment have  I  broken,  but  my  word  never/'  Don  Cesar,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Ruy  Bias,  is  guilty  of  innumerable 
crimes  against  the  state,  the  church,  and  humanity,  but  all  Don 
Salluste*s  persuasion,  threats  and  bribes  cannot  induce  him  to 
assist  the  villain  in  wreaking  vengeance  upon  a  weak  and  help- 
less woman.  Like  the  Corsair,  the  names  of  many  of  Hugo's 
characters  are 

Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 

It  is  in  this  fantastic  way,  that  Hugo  makes  a  character  serve  as 
a  foil  to  himself,  and  display  characteristics  and  motives  that  are 
absolutely  incongruous  and  contradictory.  This  manner  of  por- 
traying a  character,  which  has  been  facetiously  called  antithesis 
raised  to  the  second  degree,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Hugo's 
theory  of  the  mingling  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque  in  art. 
The  author  is,  so  to  speak,  ^'consistently  inconsistent." 

Hugo  is  not  the  only  writer  of  modern  times  who  ascribes  con- 
tradictory qualities  to  the  same  character.  No  less  a  dramatist 
than  Shakespeare  deigns  to  present  a  man  —  homo  et  vir — with 
his  manifold  qualities,  many  of  them  being  opposite  or  inconsis- 
tent. Opposite  qualities  and  incompatible  moral  forces  are  care- 
fully blended  in  his  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  and  Angelo.  In  a 
most  impressive  manner  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar  is  made 
to  appear  as  possessed  of  the  most  noble  and  sublime  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  of  low  and  trivial  traits.  The  character  of 
Brutus  illustrates  how  it  takes  a  combination  of  dissimilar  quali- 
ties to  make  a  man : 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  "  This  was  a  man !" 

The  contradictions  are  thus  completely  and  artistically  harmon- 
ized. 
This  element  of  mediaevalism  is  exemplified,  also,  in  the  early 
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dramas  of  Schiller  and  in  one  or  two  of  Goethe's  plays.  The 
Robber  Moor  gives  his  money  to  orphans  and  supports  promis- 
ing young  men  at  college.  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and 
Faust  have  *' two  souls  in  their  breast"  which  are  engaged  in 
constant  warfare  with  each  other.  Later,  also,  German  Roman- 
ticism is  full  of  "reduplication  of  selves." 

In  English  romanticism,  Scott  and  Byron  are  particularly  re- 
markable for  their  portrayal  of  characters  posssessing  contradic- 
tory qualities,  the  characters  of  the'  former  being  revealed  by 
their  outward  actions  and  those  of  the  latter  by  their  inward  con- 
flicts. The  deformed  and  eccentric  Meg  Merrilies,  the  **  harlot, 
thief,  witch,  and  gipsy,"  is  noted  for  her  virtuous  deeds.  Ma- 
caulay,  in  his  essay  on  Byron,  speaks  of  certain  characters  of 
Byron,  like  Manfred  and  Sardanapalus,  as  having  contradictory 
qualities,  as  being  exhibited  in  a  sharp  antithetical  way,  as  hav- 
ing ascribed  to  them  as  many  contradictory  qualities  as  possible, 
as  being  made  up  of  startling  contrasts,  disgusting  inconsisten- 
cies, and  grotesque,  monstrous  traits. 

One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  Ruy  Bias  that  strikes  our 
attention  is  his  ambition.  Like  Melnotte,  his  prototype,  he  had 
in  his  early  youth  he  knew  not  what  ambition.  Without  the 
spur,  however,  of  external  powers  such  as  the  planning  of  Don 
Salluste  and  the  love  of  the  queen,  his  ambition  becomes  that  of 
a  chimerical  declasse.  With  the  help  of  these  forces  his  ambi- 
tion knows  no  reasonable  bounds.  His  ambition  is  not  such  as 
to  make  him  say  with  Macbeth: 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition, 

but  rather  he  could  say  to  himself. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  that  wouldst  thou  holily. 

Nor  is  his  ambition  personal,  like  that  of  Macbeth ;  nor  is  it  re- 
gardless of  the  public  welfare,  like  that  of  Hotspur.  Like  Lady 
Macbeth,  he  thinks  only  of  the  interest  of  his  lover,  or,  like  Bru- 
tus, of  his  country;  and  like  Hamlet,  he  feels  that  the  world  is 
out  of  joint,  and  that  he  was  bom  to  set  it  right ;  but  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Danish  prince,  he  finds  that  evil  is  too  cunning. 
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^         for  him.     He  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  and 
[lat  the  world  needed  him;  but  in  himself  he  was  not 
he  task  of  a  statesman  or  a  reformer-     His  ambition 
tly  called  the  ambition  of  equality,    making  him  rise 
;ht  of  the  queen  or  causing  her  to  fall  to  his  own  level 
ide  of  this  definite,  active  ambition  of  Ruy  Bias  is  an 
t   passive  ambition,  characterized  by  a  certain  vague 
tt  do  something  or  to  be  somebody.     While  at  college, 
.ame  a  dreamer  instead  of  a  workman.    He  passed  his  days 
nights  in  fruitless  meditations  upon  the  lot  of  human  beings, 
in  cherishing  an  indescribable,  indefinite  ambition   in  his  heart, 
in  building  air-castles,  in  entertaining  fond  but  unavailing  hopes, 
and  in  fostering  a  belief  in  his  genius-     This  idealist,  dreaming 
the  dreams  of  youth,  indulging  in  vain  speculations,  proposing 
to  himself  tasks  to  which  he  is  unequal,  dreaming  of  the  impos- 
sible and  the  unattainable,  yearning  for  something  just  beyond 
his  reach,  spends  his  time  in  that  morbid  reflection  which  leads 
to  inaction  and  failure.     Whatever  resolution  he  may  form  is 
"sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought/'     His  academic 
and  philosophical  mind,  when  suddenly  brought  into  contact 
with  the  strenuous  world  of  action,  wastes  too  much  precious 
time  in  "thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event.*'     Naturally  there 
is  only  one  destiny  for  such  impractical  longings,  and  that  is 
practical  failure.     Such  men  as  Hamlet,  Lorenzo,  Brutus,  Posa, 
Karl  Moor,  Wallenstein,   Parzival,  Werther,    Rene,   Manfred, 
Hemani,  and  Ruy  Bias,  however  high-minded,  cultivated,  and 
well-intentioned  they  may  be,  are  looked  upon  by  practical  men 
as  visionary,  impractical,  ingenuous,  unbalanced,  and  devoid  of 
common  sense. 

Such  dreamers,  while,  as  in  the  case  of  Ruy  Bias,  they  often 
attain  almost  the  topmost  round  of  fortune's  ladder,  suffer  event- 
ually ignominious  failures.  Like  Moses,  they  get  in  sight  of 
the  promised  land,  but  they  are  unable  to  reach  the  final  goal  for 
which  they  have  longed  and  yearned.  Their  impractical  long- 
ings are  unrealized,  their  idealistic  dreams  are  shattered,  and 
their  splendid  air-castles  have  toppled  to  ruin.  The  somnambu- 
list Ruy  Bias  wakes  too  late  from  his  dreams,  and  then  he  real- 
izes that  he  has  been  only  a  dreamer.     He  learns  too  late  ^ 
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"life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.**  As  a  result,  partly  of  this  dream- 
iness, Ruy  Bias  neglects  to  anticipate  the  return  of  his  master, 
and  wanders  aimlessly  through  the  town,  instead  of  taking  vig- 
orous measures  against  the  villain.  His  ultimate  fall  is  due, 
therefore,  not  to  crime  but  to  weakness,  and  this  weakness  is 
his  dreamy,  imaginative  nature,  the  idleness  and  indolence  of 
genius,  a  sort  of  dolcefar  niente.  Like  Waverley,  Ruy  Bias  is 
rather  a  creature  of  imagination  than  of  reason. 

This  mystic  yearning  of  Ruy  Bias  is  likewise  characteristic  of 
romanticism.  He  is  one  of  those  idle  dreamers  who  are  often 
daring  enough  to  gather  flowers  from  Alpine  heights  or  pluck 
them  from  the  brink  of  some  abrupt  declivity  or  impending  prec- 
ipice. The  more  insignificant,  indefinite,  and  difficult  of  at- 
tainment the  object  of  their  longing  desires,  the  greater  the  en- 
deavor to  obtain  it.  Their  longing  is  of  the  blue-flower  type, 
that  mysterious  something  as  distant  and  of  as  vague  a  color  as 
the  sky  itself.  Somehow  or  other  they  have  intimations  or  catch 
glimpses  of  the  unattainable  objects  of  their  pining,  long  before 
they  assume  definite  shape  in  their  mind  or  appear  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  are  never  quite  sure  as  to  whether  these  ob- 
jects are  material  or  spiritual.  They  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  be  discovered  finally  in  the  sky,  on  the  sea,  in  the  desert, 
or  in  the  solitude  of  woods  or  caves.  Their  minds  are  so  filled 
with  hazy,  dim,  mysterious  aspirations,  that  they  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  their  ideal  happiness  or  perfect  bliss  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  desires  of  these  romantic,  longing  souls  are  often  pur- 
poseless, unutterable,  and  insatiable.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
day-dreaming,  these  seekers  after  ideal  and  unattainable  happi- 
ness become  restless,  discontented,  vacillating,  languishing, 
moody,  incapable  of  action,  aimless  wanderers,  and  victims  of 
the  maladie  du  siecle.  To  them  that  purpose  which  leads  to  ac- 
tivity is  absurd.  To  Lucinda,  industry  and  utility  are  the 
"angels  of  death  with  the  flaming  swords,  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  man's  return  to  Paradise.**  They  cannot  think  of  following  a 
calling  or  adopting  a  profession.  They  cannot  endure  the  exer- 
tion or  the  restraint  of  forming  useful  purposes  or  industrious 
habits.     Ne*er-Do-Well  is  a  vagrant  idler,  who  lies  under  the 
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trees,  playing  his  zither,  or  holds  some  insignificant  post  obtained 
under  the  influence  of  his  lady.  Manfred  delights  in  wandering 
alone  in  the  wilderness  or  upon  the  mountain  tops,  in  gazing  yp- 
on  the  torrent  or  the  stars,  and  in  listening  to  the  sighing  of  the 
Autumn  winds.  Ruy  Bias,  who  passed  his  youth  in  idleness 
and  longing,  asked  himself  the  question,  *'\vhy  work?*'  Such 
dreamers  are  often  men  of  genius,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  or* 
dinary  men.  To  them  fortune  comes  as  in  a  night,  only  to  for- 
sake them  in  as  brief  a  time.  They  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the 
whirlwind.  And  yet  the  greatest  achievements  and  discoveries 
of  mankind  have  been  accomplished  by  men  of  restless  longings 
and  insatiable  desires. 

The  pathway  of  history  and  literature  is  strewn  with  just  such 
wrecks.  Nations  and  individuals  have  alike  failed  to  realize 
completely  their  hightest  ambitions,  deepest  longings,  and  nob- 
lest aspirations.  The  Hebrews  sought  the  promised  land,  and 
the  Christians  saw  visions  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  old 
Greeks  were  constantly  indulging  in  vague  dreams  about  happy 
lands  out  beyond  their  reach,  or  of  far  off  golden  fleeces.  Med- 
iaeval peoples  explored  the  seas,  trying  to  find  the  happy  isles, 
made  crusades  to  redeem  and  restore  the  eternal  city,  went  in 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  wandered  over  land  and  sea  in 
search  of  Utopias  and  beautiful  paradises.  Hamlet  was  filled 
with  desires  and  speculations,  but  was  impotent  to  accomplish 
his  noble  purposes.  The  hero  in  Klinger's  Sttirm  und  Drang, 
who  had  an  ^'indefinite  craving  for  boundless  activity,"  became 
a  day-laborer,  in  order  to  be  something.  The  restless  Rousseau, 
tormented  by  a  thousand  aimless  and  insatiable  desires,  was  thor- 
oughly discontented  with  himself  and  his  surroundings.  The 
unhappy  wandering  Rene,  dissatisfied  with  life  and  incapable  of 
resolute,  definite  action,  failed  to  accomplish  his  most  ardent 
wishes.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  Byron,  another  restless,  discon- 
tented spirit,  were  incapable  of  forming  any  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion or  of  satisfying  any  of  their  passionate  yearnings.  These 
romantic  heroes,  because  of  their  aspirations  which  remain  al- 
ways indefinite  and  incompletely  fulfilled,  have  been  fitly  com- 
pared to  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Even  Tennyson,  inspired  by  the 
Christian  injunction,  **Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in 
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Heaven  is  perfect,'*  would  have  the  Unattainable  shadowed  forth, 
would  have  man  rise  step  by  step  to  higher  things, 

scale  the  mighty  stair 
Whose  landing  place  is  wrapped  about  with  clouds 
Of  glory  of  Heaven, 

ascend  the  vast  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

and  keep  before  the  mind  that 

far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

On  the  way,  however,  to  this  ultimate  perfection  and  this  dis- 
tant consummation  there  are  necessarily  countless  wrecks. 

James  D.  Bruner. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  SHELLEY'S  "QUEEN  MAB/' 

"Queen  Mab"  ni ig^t  aln  i  ist  be  represented  as  Shelley's  yooth- 
fol  autobicigraphy,  for  intc^  it  he  compressed  the  thougbts  and 
ideals  that  were  stnigglinL;  in  his  youthful,  oi^erheated  brain* 
Caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  most  mdt<^  theories 
enthusiasticaJly  embraced.     He  wrote  exactly  as  his  brain  dic- 
tated, seeming  to  fear  neither  the  adverse  criticisni  of  the  pub- 
lic, nor  the  further-reaching  censorship  of  the  state.     A  Shellej- 
of  nineteen  is  a  creature  of  impulse  and  imagination.     But  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  he  meant  to  formulate  a  definite  system  of  phil- 
osophy or  economics.     Mr.  Felix  Rabbc,  indeed,  hints  that  a 
»et  plan  tmderlies  the  poem.    It  is  too  incoherent  and  inftamma- 
tory,  however,  to  be  more  than  the  expression  of  his  despair  at 
existing  human  misery.     It  is  no  more  than  a  wild  protest  aimed 
at  established  government  and  inspired  religion.     True  to  his 
nature  Shelley  was  a  radical  among  the  extremists  of  his  age; 
a  disciple  of  the  new  republican  school  of  thought  engendered 
by  the  French  Revolution.     Even  as  a  stripling  we  find  him 
delving  into  the  advanced  writings  of  Holbach,  Helvetius,  Rous- 
seau, Volney,   Laplace,   Bacon,   Godwin,   Newton   aud    Hume. 
Their  liberalism  gained  an  easy  convert.    He  henceforth  became 
an  impatient  reformer;  one  of  the  most  impracticable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  joined  the  ranks  of  re-organizers.     ** Queen  Mab"  was 
the  medium  chosen  for  the  propagation  of  his  early  ideas,  and  for 
its  sources  we  must  search  among  the  works  of  those  who  in- 
spired him.     It  is  not  a  difficult  task,  for  Shelley  seldom  hesi- 
tated to  suggest,  or  even  quote,  his  authority.     Oftentimes  in 
his  t'ext  he  does  no  more  than  paraphrase  the  passage  that  has 
struck  his  fancy;  a  proceeding  that  argues  little  for  his  original- 
ity at  this  date.     But  in  all  truth  the  term  ** original"  must  not 
be  employed  at  all  in  speaking  of  the  poem.     Hardly  a  page,  so 
far  as  the  thought  goes,  was  his  own.     His  purpose  was  not  to 
fabricate  a  new  system  of  life,  but  to  bind  the  old  political  tyr- 
anny and  slavish  belief  in  inspired  religion  with  a  chain  already 
forged  by  stronger  hands  than  his.     He  drew  from  all  the  sourc- 
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es  at  his  command,  giving  to  the  production  the  best  that  was 
in  him.  Because  this  was  so,  we  are  justified  in  calling  the  re- 
sultant work  the  "sum  total  of  his  intellectual  life  up  to  that 
date,**  and  in  claiming  for  these  sources  the  interest  that  must 
always  attach  to  whatever  is  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
a  great  man. 

From  a  metrical  standpoint  the  poem  is  imitative.  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  her  note  states  that  Southey's  "Thalaba"  furnished 
the  form  for  the  lighter  lyric  portions,  those  employed  when  the 
author  is  not  delivering  a  sermon  against  the  world's  injustice. 
These  are  the  parts  that  give  the  poem  a  structure,  and  in  which 
lanthe  and  the  Spirit  figure.  They  are  interwoven  with  the 
narrative  to  give  a  continuity  to  the  whole.  Mrs.  Shelley's 
statement  is  correct,  but  the  metrical  scheme  itself  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  allows  great  variations  in  the  length  of  the  verses  and 
in  the  kind  of  feet  employed.  Gummere  in  his  **  Handbook  of 
Poetics"  classes  the  metre  among  the  miscellaneous  examples  of 
classic  imitations,  while  Dowden  speaks  of  it  as  ''irregular,  un- 
rhymed  verse."  Southey  himself  in  his  introduction  to  "Thai- 
aba"  says,  "The  Dramatic  Sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume 
that  no  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without  pleasure,  induced 
me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to  practice  in  this  rhythm.  I  felt 
that  while  it  gave  a  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied 
the  ear  of  the  reader."  But,  perhaps,  two  parallel  passages,  one 
from  "Queen  Mab,"  and  the  other  from  Southey *s  poem,  will 
indicate  Shelley's  indebtedness  on  this  score.  Each  quotation 
is  from  the  opening  verses. 


"Thalaba:" 


How  beautiful  is  night  I 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud  nor  speck  nor  stain 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven: 
In  full-orbed  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert  circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean  girded  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night  1 
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"Queen  Mab:" 

How  wonderful  is  Death: — 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  niooiit 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom. 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world: 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  t 

Doubtless  two  passages  could  be  found  offering  a  closer  met- 
rical parallel,  but  these  have  the  advantage  of  being  initial  lines, 
and  of  offering  a  striking  resemblance  in  movement  and  spirit, 
if  not  in  idea,  one  to  the  other.  Southey  retained  the  metre 
throughout  his  lengthy  poem,  but  Shelley,  having  employed  it 
entirely  for  two  out  of  his  nine  parts,  reverted  to  blank  verse  in 
the  sermonizing  portions.  From  there  on  he  used  the  Southey- 
an  metre  only,  as  I  have  suggested,  when  lanthe  and  the  Spirit 
wcru  reintroduced  to  mould  the  piece  into  a  coherent  unit.  This 
blank  verse  is  usually  of  the  regular  iambic  pentameter  type. 

However  greatly  Shelley  may  have  come  under  the  sway  of 
the  men  and  women  of  his  generation  with  fanatical  cults  and 
**isms,**  no  one  influence  held  him  so  completely  as  that  exerted 
by  the  philosopher  and  political  economist,  William  Godwin. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Shelley  was  young, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  enthusiastic  temperament ;  Godwin  was  al- 
most sixty,  and  was  counted  among  the  clearest  thinkers  of  his 
day.  One  was  in  the  assimilative  and  formative  period;  the 
other  had  already  done  his  work  and  won  his  reputation.  Both 
were  of  the  revolutionary  school  of  thought,  each  believing  in 
the  utter  corruption  of  society  and  government,  and  striving  for 
future  regeneration.  Where  the  older  man  had  fought  his  battle 
against  all  social  institutions,  and  was  as  yet  revered  by  liberal 
reformers,  Shelley  had  his  spurs  to  win.  The  philosopher, 
through  his  writings,  offered  him  a  definite  and  attractive  plan 
of  battle;  for  Godwin  was  nothing  if  not  clear  and  logical,  even 
though  at  times  this  clearness  was  a  negative  virtue  in  that  his 
logic  was  founded  on  false  premises.  The  lucidity  of  his  style 
was  in  accord  with  the  precision  and  formality  of  his  natur** 
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From  this  fact  alone  the  presentation  of  his  subject-matter  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  young  men  of  his  day  who  demanded 
simplicity  and  exactness  in  preference  to  deep  theoretical  de- 
ductions. "Throw  away  your  books  of  Chemistry,"  said  Words- 
worth to  a  young  man,**and  read  Godwin  on  'Necessity.'  *'  But 
it  was  not  alone  by  the  youthful  minds  that  he  was  worshipped. 
However  extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  and  throughout  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  this  man  was  generally  hailed  as  the 
foremost  philosopher  of  England.  To  quote  Hazlitt:  "Tom 
Paine  was  considered  a  Tom  Fool  to  him;  Paley,  an  old  woman; 
Edmund  Burke,  a  flashy  sophist.  Truth,  moral  truth,  it  was 
supposed,  had  taken  up  its  abode,  and  these  were  the  oracles  of 
thought."  Doubtless  this  is  an  over-statement,  but  it  certainly 
contains  much  truth.  He  could  never  have  been  called  the 
founder  of  a  great  philosophic  or  economic  system,  for  his  powers 
were  receptive  and  analytical,  rather  than  creative  and  synthetic. 
He  was  familiar  with  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Locke  of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  and  borrowed  largely  from  the  radical  French  writ- 
ers, Holbach,  Rousseau,  and  Helvetius.  Devoid  of  humor,  he 
was  often  led  into  silly  and  absurd  statements  by  accepting  in- 
correct premises  and  arguing  sagely  along,  thereby,  to  the  most 
ridiculous  conclusions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  most 
destructive  and  anarchistic  beliefs  with  the  solemnity  of  an  East- 
em  prophet.  This  trick  he  had  of  following  his  reasoning  to  ex- 
tremes lends  the  whole  system  to  caricature,  and  one  can  con- 
struct syllogisms  from  his  arguments  that  lack  the  essentials  of 
commonsense. 

We  can,  perhaps,  estimate  Shelley's  early  reverence  for  him 
more  accurately,  if  a  portion  of  the  poet's  first  Godwin  letter,  of 
January  3,  181 1,  be  quoted.  When  he  wrote  it,  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  economist's  writings  for  a  period  of  some  two 
years,  and  had  read  them  believing  that  their  author  was  dead. 
His  purpose  in  corresponding  was  to  enroll  himself  as  a  disciple, 
and  to  obtain  a  sympathetic  guide.  He  says  in  part:  "The 
name  of  Godwin  has  been  used  to  create  in  me  feelings  of  rever- 
ence and  admiration.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  him 
a  luminary  too  dazzling  for  the  darkness  that  surrounds  him. 
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im  the  earliest  period  of  my  knowledge  of  *  his  principles,  I 
lave  earnestly  desired  to  share  on  the  footing  of  Intimacy  that 

lellect  which  I  have  delighted  to  contemplate  in  its  emanations. 
Considering,  then,  these  feelings  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
inconceivable  emotions  with  which  I  learnt  your  existence  and 
your  dwelling.  I  had  enrolled  your  name  in  the  list  of  honorable 
dead.     I  had  felt  regret  that  the  glory  of  your  being  had  passed 

)ni  this  earth  of  ours.  It  is  not  so.  You  still  live,  and  I  firm- 
'V  believe  are  planning  the  welfare  of  human  kind/'     The  two 

ttcrs  that  followed  on  January  to  and  26  are  just  as  impas* 
sioned.  To  Shelley's  delight  the  old  gentleman  was  as  friendly 
as  possible,  proving  that  even  a  '*daz2ling  luminary/'  to  use 
Shelley's  words,  could  unbend  to  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy  and 
landed  estate. 

The  book  that  moved  Shelley  most  deeply  was  the  one  by 
which  Godwin  was  especially  remembered;  1  mean  the  famous 
"Political  Justice.**  In  it  the  author  sets  forth  the  plan  of  his 
economic  system  and  moral  philosophy.  He  published  it  in 
1793,  and  1809  saw  it  in  Shelley's  hands.  This  was  just  about 
the  time  when  the  author's  fame,  unable  to  bear  up  under  the 
adverse  verdict  of  posterity,  was  beginning  to  decrease.  It  is 
necessary  to  outline  the  scope  and  plan  for  a  clearer  insight  into 
Shelley's  sources.  To  begin,  then,  one  of  the  redeeming  feat- 
ures, as  I  have  stated  before,  is  the  clearness  of  the  structure  or 
framework.  Each  chapter  is  divided  and  subdivided  with  major 
and  minor  headings,  while  marginal  explanatory  notes  follow  the 
text.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  resume  sums  up  its  contents. 
We  are  never  at  a  loss  to  catch  his  meaning.  His  statements 
are  clear  cut,  and  he  is  fearless  in  forcing  his  reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusions.  But,  ^  propos  of  reasoning,  he  often  fails 
to  convince  because  he  holds  that  the  power  of  reason  over  man- 
kind is  omnipotent  where  commonsense  tells  us  it  is  not.  From 
his  point  of  view  all  that  was  necessary  to  convert  a  sinner  was 
to  argue  with  him,  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  prove 
through  reason  that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  reform. 
Result,  —  a  perfect  man ! 

It  was  one  of  Godwin's  peculiar  beliefs  that  personal  freedom, 
even  for  the  gravest  offender  against  human  law,  was  an  inalien- 
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able  right.  No  man  should  have  the  power  to  hold  another  in 
subjection.  Hence  prisons  are  all  wrong,  and  like  all  other  so- 
cial instiutions  that  curtail  liberty  they  should  be  abolished. 
Even  apart  from  the  justice  of  incarceration,  punishment  can 
only  awaken  bitterness  and  a  desire  for  revenge;  contrition  is 
never  induced  by  coercion,  says  Godwin. 

The  short  chapter  against  marriage  sets  forth  one  of  his  bold- 
est doctrines.  The  article  is  so  brief  and  withal  so  sweeping  and 
revolutionary  that  it  takes  one's  breath  away  without  giving  him 
time  to  recatch  it  before  he  launches  forth  with  another  reform 
of  like  nature.  There  is  nothing  inflammatory  or  vehement  in 
the  passage:  everything  is  coolly  impassioned  and  logical.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  in  his  essay  on  Godwin  and  Shelley,  cleverly 
and  without  falling  greatly  into  caricature,  summarizes  one  of 
these  academic  theories.  He  writes:  **Three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  as  much  equal  to  two  right  angles  in  England  as  in 
France.  Similarly  the  happiness  of  an  Englishman  is  just  as 
valuable  as  the  happiness  of  a  Frenchman,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  stranger,  as  the  happiness  of  my  relations.  Hence  —  so 
runs  his  logic  —  friendship,  gratitude  and  conjugal  felicity  are 
simply  mistakes.  If  my  father  is  a  worse  man  than  a  strang- 
er, I  should  rather  save  the  stranger's  life  than  my  father's, 
for  I  shall  be  contributing  more  to  human  happiness."  But, 
of  course,  while  all  this  destructive  criticism  is  fair  enough 
from  the  satirist's  viewpoint,  it  scarcely  does  Godwin  justice. 
For  no  man  can  attain  the  reputation  he  won  without  posi- 
tive merit.  With  all  these  absurdities  Godwin  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Liberalist  and  wrote  lovingly  for  the  cause  he  be- 
lieved in. 

Such  was  the  man,  then,  that  Shelley  worshipped,  who  moved 
him  above  all  others.  We  can  find  traces  of  this  influence 
throughout  all  his  poetry,  but  it  is  naturally  the  strongest  in  the 
youthful  poem,  "Queen  Mab,"  of  1813  when  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  were  vital,  living  truths  to  him.  Lady  Jane  Shelley  in 
her  "Shelley  Memoirs"  states  positively,  when  speaking  of  the 
poet,  "that  he  told  me  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  intimate  with 
Godwin,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  owed  everything:  from  whose 
book,  'Political  Justice',  he  had  derived  all  that  was  valuable  in 
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knowledge  and  virtue."  In  the  face  of  this,  however,  Mn  A, 
R  Hancock  in  "The  French  Revolution  and  English  Poets/' 
asserts  that  this  influence  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  is  coinmonly 
supposed,  and  bases  his  belief  upon  the  diflferences  in  the  tone, 
style,  and  literary  temperament  between  the  men.  He  refuses 
to  be  convinced  that  the  cold,  remorseless  logic  of  Godwin  could 
add  fuel  to  Shelley's  burning  enthusiasm,  I  think  he  is  wrong, 
though,  in  that  he  overlooks  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
"Political  Justice/'  As  we  have  seen,  the  book  is  intensely  lib- 
eral and  socialistic,  and  the  style,  however  emotionless,  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  carry  conviction  than  one  more  fiery  and  perhaps 
less  logical  Mr,  Hancock  would  give  the  chief  credit  of  inspi- 
ration and  source  to  Volney.  But  more  of  this  controversy  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  Volney's  influence. 

Although  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  referring  to  "Queen  Mab,"  says 
that  "many  passages  read  like  the  'Political  Justice'  done  into 
verse,"  if  we  look  for  specific  sources  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  shall  discover  them.  In  the  notes  to  the  poem  Shelley 
directly  quotes  three  passages  from  "Political  Justicce,"  and 
two  from  the  same  author's  "Political  Enquirer,"  as  his  author- 
ities for  parallel  ideas  in  the  text  of  "Queen  Mab."  These,  at 
least,  we  are  sure  of,  while  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  diatribes 
against  kings,  princes,  states,  institutions,  marriages,  wars, 
soldiers  and  what  not,  were  derived  from  Godwin's  writings. 
But  we  cannot  place  our  finger  on  a  definite  verse  and  say:  "This 
is  Godwin's  idea,"  or  "That  is  taken  from  such-and-such  a  book 
of  'Political  Justice.'  "  In  general  we  should  be  justified  in  de- 
scribing the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  sections  as  no  more 
than  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  Godwin's 
economic  writings.     For  instance,  Shelley  asks : 

Hath  Nature's  soul    ...    on  man    .    .    . 
.    .    .    heaped  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery? 

His  answer  is: 

Nature !     No ! 
Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud. 
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This  is  the  direct  burden  of  much  of  ''Political  Justice."  Rul- 
ers and  potentates,  by  usurping  the  power  that  should  be  equal 
for  all,  are  menaces  to  mankind.  They  could  not  exist  were  it 
not  for  the  government  that  they  have  built  on  the  foundation  of 
public  ignorance.  Each  protects  the  other,  while  the  people 
support  both.  Godwin  analyzes  every  known  kind  of  govern- 
ment, and  condemns  them  all.  Shelley  does  the  same,  but  more 
vaguely;  more  poetically.  The  indebtedness,  however,  is  plain. 
The  notes  to  **Queen  Mab"  help  greatly  in  fixing  sources,  be- 
cause there  the  poet  is  given  to  citing  those  passages  from  ** Po- 
litical Justice"  and  the  * 'Enquirer"  that  he  had  in  mind  when 
composing.     For  example  the  verses : 

These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 
The  Tyrant's  throne  — 

are  prefixed  in  the  notes  to  an  extract  from  one  of  Godwin's  Es- 
says, entitled  ''Trades  and  Professions."  In  it  we  have  a  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  the  soldier's  trade.  His  definition  of  a  war- 
rior shows  his  attitude  clearly,  and  is  spiteful  enough  to  be 
placed  beside  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  explanation  of  the  word 
"oats."  "A  soldier,"  he  says,  "is  a  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  kill  those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  innocent 
martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities."  Shelley,  borrowing  his 
colors  from  his  master,  tints  his  picture  with  the  same  hues. 
Akin  to  this  detestation  of  the  soldier  was  his  horror  of  war.  He 
writes  in  Section  IV  of  "Queen  Mab" : 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight, 
The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

Godwin,  likewise,  in  Book  II,  Chapters  xv-xix,  cries  out 
against  the  practice  as  destructive  and  unnecessary.  But  in 
considering  this  war  question  it  may  be  going  too  far  to  claim 
that  the  poet  is  following  the  economist.  A  man  of  Shelley's 
feminine  temperament  would  naturally  decry  war.  We  can  only 
say  that  he  seems  to  oppose  fighting  for  the  same  reasons  as 
Godwin  does. 
Of  like  import  is  the  inflammatory  passage  beginning: 
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Man's  evil  nature,  that  apology 

Which  kings  who  rule^  and  cowards  who  crouch,  set  up 

For  their  unnumbered  crimes^  sheds  not  llie  blood 

Which  desolates  the  discord  wasted  land : 

From  kings,  ajid  priests,  and  statesmen  war  arose,  [^tc.] 

where  again  we  feel  the  guiding  hand  of  Godwin. 

In  another  place,  after  indulging  in  a  tirade  against  riches,  bur 
poet  indignantly  declares; 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth  \ 

In  his  notes  he  annexes  several  paragraphs  from  Godwin's  "'En- 
quirer" on  the  same  question.  Both  men  take  the  ground  that 
an  excess  of  riches  is  unjust  to  the  less  fortunate  —  Godwin  argu- 
ing intelligently  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political 
economist  of  the  old  school  \  SheUey  raving  with  the  incoherence 
of  a  youthful  agitator.  Among  other  things  the  former  says: 
'*  In  consequence  of  our  consideration  for  the  precious  metals, 
one  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to  himself  luxuries  at  the  expense  of 
the  necessaries  of  his  neighbor;  a  system  admirably  fitted  to 
produce  all  the  varieties  of  disease  and  crime  which  men  never 
fail  to  characterize  the  two  extremes  of  opulence  and  poverty." 
Shelley  wrote : 

The  iron  rod  of  Penury  still  compels 

The  wretched  slave  to  bend  the  knee  to  wealth. 

The  connotation  is  the  same,  but  the  thought  is  such  a  common- 
place one  that  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  suggesting  any  source 
at  all,  had  not  Shelley  transcribed  from  his  master  the  aforemen- 
tioned passage.  The  psychology  of  Godwin  seems  also  to  have 
impressed  Shelley.  After  repeating  several  verses  in  the  notes 
from  his  text,  he  refers  us  to  * 'Political  Justice"  as  one  of  his 
two  authorities. 

It  is  to  Volney,  a  republican  liberalist  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  Shelley  was  indebted  for  the  structure  of  **  Queen 
Mab."  The  Frenchman's  r//^  ^'tr/zz^r^,  ''Les  RuineSy'*  is  the 
book  on  which  the  Englishman  drew.    Although  to-day  we  have 
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forgotten  Volney,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had 
wide  spread  fame  as  a  literary  exponent  of  freedom.  Born  in 
1757,  while  yet  in  his  minority  he  made  extended  travels  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  History  has  it  that  Napoleon  on  his 
Egyptian  Campaign,  used  the  guide  book  Volney  had  written. 
Later  the  States- General  elected  him  a  member.  In  1791  he 
published  ^^Les  RuineSy  ou  Meditations  sur  les  Revolutions  des 
Empires y  It  strikes  the  note  of  vehement  protest  against  con- 
temporary institutions  and  society.  It  analyzes  the  governments 
of  the  Empires  of  the  past,  shows  where  they  failed,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  the  moral.  It  decries  war,  and  sets  itself  up  as 
the  enemy  of  religion.  In  a  word  it  was  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  its  day.  We  know  from  Hogg  that 
Shelley  was  familiar  with  it  before  1813,  for  he  quotes  his  friend 
as  saying:  "Volney's  'Ruins'  was  one  of  Harriet's  text  books, 
which  she  used  to  read  aloud  for  our  instruction  and  edification." 
Its  influence  on  **  Queen  Mab"  is  twofold.  Besides  taking  over 
almost  intact  its  framework,  changing  only  where  additional  bor- 
rowings were  made  from  Sir  William  Jones,  we  know  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  some  of  the  ideas  also  found  their  way  into 
the  English  poem. 

Let  me  first  outline  the  plan  of  the  French  work,  and  later 
compare  it  with  that  of  "Queen  Mab."  A  traveller,  ruminating 
among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  upon  the  transitoriness  of  human 
glory,  is  roused  from  his  meditations  by  a  supernatural  Genius 
who  volunteers  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  To  do  this  the  better, 
the  Genius  separates  the  soul  of  the  Traveller  from  his  body, 
and  bears  the  former  upwards  into  the  heavens.  Below  them, 
to  celestial  eyes  —  and  the  Traveller  for  the  time  being  possesses 
such  —  the  Orb  of  Earth  is  visible  with  its  mountains  and  rivers, 
countries  and  cities.  At  this  point  the  Genius  begins  his  phil- 
osophical discussion  of  kings,  wars,  and  religions.  The  artificial 
framework  is  held  together  by  dialogues  between  the  two.  With 
Shelley,  the  Genius  becomes  Queen  Mab;  and  the  traveller,  lan- 
the.  The  Genius  bears  his  disciple  aloft  on  his  wings;  the 
Fairy  Mab  transports  lanthe  in  a  "pearly  and  pellucid  car." 
lanthe,  too,  receives  the  boon  of  celestial  vision.  To  the  Travel- 
ler the  earth  has  the  appearance  of  *'a  disk  variegated  with 
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spots."  Shelley *s  creation  beholds  the  more  poetic  sight  of  '*a 
vast  and  shadowy  sphere."  Queen  Mab,  like  Volney's  mouth- 
piece,  discourses  upon  Emperors,  governments  and  religion.  In 
both  works  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  are  first  reviewed,  followed  by 
Palestine,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  With  this  mass  of  evidence  no 
reasonable  doubt  (a  propos  of  Shelley's  source)  can  be  enter- 
tained. 

But  the  case  is  different  as  regards  Shelley's  borrowing  of 
ideas.  The  extent  of  Volney's  loan' seems  to  be  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Hancock  in  '*The  French  Revolution  and  English 
Poets/'  together  with  ITerr  Kellner,  writing  in  Englisckt 
Studien  for  1895-6,  hold  that  Shelley's  debt  to  Volney  is  im- 
mense; while  all  other  commentators  seem  satisfied,  when  they 
deem  the  matter  worthy  of  attention,  to  accept  "PoUtical  Jus- 
tice" as  his  principal  inspiration.  The  latter  view  appears  to 
me  the  saner.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Hancock,  in  that 
his  thesis  is  on  Shelley  and  the  French  Revolution,  holds  a  brief 
for  Volney,  and  is,  in  a  way,  bound  to  prove  his  case.  Herr 
Kellner  offers  no  comparison  of  the  relative  influences  of  Godwin 
and  Vulney,  confines  himself  to  pointing  out  parallelisms  in  the 
texts  of  '*Les  Ruines''  and  ** Queen  Mab."  To  repeat  myself, 
Hancock's  essay  claims  that  Godwin's  work  and  personality  were 
of  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  the  Frenchman's. 
He  states  his  case  dogmatically,  and  leaves  it  as  proved,  but  for 
the  following  reasons,  I  incline  to  Godwin. 

(I)  With  reference  to  a  first  draft  of  ^' Queen  Maf  and  its 
date. 

Shelley  makes  no  mention  of  Volney  in  the  notes  to  the  poem, 
nor  does  he  allude  to  him  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  employs  five  separate  quota- 
tions from  Godwin  in  conjunction  with  his  text,  as  if  to  direct 
one  to  the  source  of  the  ideas.  Mr.  Hancock  accounts  for  this 
by  asserting  that  Volney  was  used  in  a  first  draft  of  the  poem. 
The  data  upon  which  he  rests  his  case  is  as  follows:  **Medwin" 
in  his  life  of  Shelley,  **states  that  'Queen  Mab'  was  begun 
towards  the  close  of  1809,  and  that  soon  after  the  expulsion  from 
Oxford  it  was  converted  from  a  mere  imaginative  poem,  into  a 
systematic  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  society."     To  follow 
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him  farther,  it  seems  that  in  181 1,  a  certain  Finnerty,  an  Irish- 
man, was  imprisoned  for  his  too  liberal  views.  A  subscription 
was  taken  up  for  him  to  which  Shelley  contributed  a  guinea.  A 
Dublin  newspaper  at  that  time  stated  that  the  "profits  of  a  very 
beautiful  poem  had  been  remitted  by  Shelley  to  maintain  the  pa- 
triotic Finnerty  while  in  prison."  **The  poem,"  says  Mr. 
Hancock,  "Prof.  Dowden  conjectures,  was  the  'Poetical  Essay 
on  the  Existing  State  of  Things,'  a  poem  now  lost.  It  was  very 
probably  the  first  draft  of  *  Queen  Mab,*  based  on  Volney,  re- 
ferred to  by  Medwin,  and  published  in  181 1.  This  theory  is  fur- 
ther substantiated  by  Shelley  himself.  Later  in  life  he  was  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  suit  for  the  possession  of  his  child. 
In  the  count  against  him  he  was  declared  *an  avowed  atheist  who 
had  written  and  published  a  certain  work  called  *  Queen  Mab,* 
with  Notes,  wherein  he  blasphemously  derided  the  truths  of 
Christian  Revelation,  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  as  the 
creator  of  the  Universe.'  Shelley  pleaded  extreme  youth  as  the 
excuse,  and  declared  it  was  written  at  nineteen,  therefore,  in 
181 1.  But  the  present  form  certainly  was  not  written  until  1813. 
Shelley,  therefore,  must  have  referred  to  the  first  draft,  based 
on  Volney  and  attacking  religion." 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  length  of  this  quotation,  but  there  are 
several  interesting  points  about  it.  In  the  first  place  nobody 
is  certain  that  a  lost,  first  draft  was  ever  written.  At  any 
rate  nobody  of  the  present  day  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  this, 
or  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Existing  State  of  Things."  Again 
the  fact  that  Medwin  claims  1809  as  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  he  was  a  notoriously  inexact 
biographer.  Dowden  says  of  this  "Poetical  Essay"  that  it 
might  possibly  have  been  "a  satire  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  Finnerty 's  unhappy  country  during  the  rebellion  of  1789, 
and  since  the  act  of  the  Union."  He  also  writes  of  it,  as 
Mr.  Hancock  states,  "It  occurs  to  me  as  a  conjecture  not 
wholly  groundless,  that  the  'Political  Essay'  may  have  been  an 
earlier  form  of  those  sections  of  'Queen  Mab'  which  treat  of 
the  present  time,  etc."  At  best,  Prof.  Dowden  admittedly 
knows  little  about  the  matter.  Further,  with  regard  to  Shel- 
ley's statement  before  the  court,  that  he  was  only  nineteen  when 
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he  wrote  the  poem,  it  may  be  taken  cumgrana  sa/ts.  We  have 
only  to  remember  that  Shelley's  memory,  like  Poe*s,  was  ex* 
tremely  treacherous  where  autobiographical  dates  were  con- 
cemecL  Here,  too,  it  was  to  his  distinct  advantage  to  plead 
youthfulness.  But,  even  if  the  fact  of  a  first  draft  were  estab- 
lished, would  the  assurance  be  a  material  gain  for  Volney  ?  It 
wouldj  I  think,  simply  admit  the  possibility  of  a  deeper  debt  to 
*'Les  RNfues''  than  the  1813  edition  acknowledges.  But,  upon 
second  thoughts,  why  should  it?  We  are  not  even  certain  that 
Volney  was  known  to  Shelley  at  that  time.  *' Political  Justice," 
however,  was  acquired  by  him  in  1S09.  So  why  should  not  the 
first  draft,  as  well  as  the  second,  be  founded  on  Gowdin? 

(II)  Godzvin' s  siyic  versus  Vo/hc/s. 

1  mentioned  this  point  when  discussing  Godwin  and  there  is 
really  little  more  that  I  can  say.  Mr.  Hancock  writes  in  this 
connection,  after  quoting  one  of  Shelley *s  passionate  letters  to 
Godwin:  ''There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shelley,  at  an  early  date, 
was  influenced  by  Godwin's  book,  and  strongly  so.  There  is 
something  strange  about  this.  For  Shelley,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
points  ont,  was  highly  inflammable;  his  blood  often  rose  to  the 
boiling  point  from  indignation.  .  .  .  Godwin  by  tempera- 
ment was  just  the  opposite.  If  anything  is  characteristic  of 
'Political  Justice'  it  is  cold  blooded,  calculating  caution.  .  .  . 
The  disparity  in  tone  between  the  book  and  the  poem  is  so 
marked  that  it  demands  demonstration  before  concluding  the 
first  to  be  the  source  and  inspiration  of  the  second."  I  really 
do  not  see  what  safer  course  we  can  follow  than  to  accept 
Shelley's  own  word,  strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  statements 
of  his  biographers,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  "cold  blooded,  calcu- 
lating caution"  of  Godwin's  work  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  His 
first  hand  testimony,  which  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  surely 
seems  to  acknowledge  it.  This  is  not  saying  that  if  ''Political 
Justice"  had  been  written  in  the  romantic,  passionate  style  of 
**Les  RuineSy'  Shelley  would  not  have  been  the  more  influenced 
by  it.  We  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Nor  is  it  saying  that  he 
was  not  inspired  by  the  theories  and  ideas  of  Volney.  We  know 
that  he  was.     But  the  question  is  one  of  comparative  influences. 

(III)  The  internal  evidence  of  subject  matter. 
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The  subject  matter  of  ''Political  Justice'*  is  not  unlike  that  of 
'* Les  Ruines.''  Each  bitterly  assails  kings,  priests,  and  social 
institutions,  subjecting  them  to  a  rhetorical  bombardment,  and 
each  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  for  identical  causes.  But 
Godwin  is  more  formal  and  pretentious  than  Volney.  He  delves 
into  the  regions  of  psychology,  and  attempts  to  establish  a  def- 
inite economic  system.  The  French  work  is  more  emotional 
and  popular,  resorting  on  occasions  to  dialectics.  Where  God- 
win lays  his  emphasis  on  attaining  the  abolition  of  government, 
and  allied  institutions,  Volney  devotes  over  half  his  work  to  ar- 
guing away  inspired  religion.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
outside  of  the  question  of  framework,  only  one  passage  offers  it- 
self from  which  Shelley  obviously  borrowed  for  his  poem.  I  shall 
transcribe  it: 

"Do  you  see  those  fires  which  spread  over  the  earth,  and  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  their  causes  and  effects?"  "Oh,  Genius,"  I  replied,  "I  see 
columns  of  flame  and  smoke,  and,  as  it  were,  insects  that  accompany  them ; 
but  discerning  with  difficulty  as  I  do,  the  masses  of  towns  and  monuments, 
how  can  I  distinguish  such  petty  creatures?  I  can  see  nothing  more  than 
that  these  insects  seem  to  carry  on  a  sort  of  mock  battle,  they  advance,  they 
approach,  they  attack,  they  pursue."  " It  is  mockery,"  said  the  Genius.  "It 
is  the  thing  itself."  "And  what  name,"  replied  I,  "shall  we  g^ve  to  these 
foolish  animalcules  that  destroy  each  other?  Do  they  live  only  a  day,  and 
is  this  short  life  further  abridged  by  violence  and  murder?"  The  Genius 
then  once  more  touched  my  eyes  and  my  ears.  "  Listen,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  and  observe."  Immediately,  turning  my  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  "Alas," 
said  I,  transpierced  with  anguish, "  these  columns  of  flame  ascend  from  towns 
and  villages  set  on  fire.  I  see  the  horsemen  that  light  them.  I  see  them 
sword  in  hand  overrun  the  country." — Les  Ruines,  Chap.  12.  [From  a  trans- 
lation.] 

Shelley,  *' Queen  Mab,''  Sec.  IV,  33: 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  ?    That  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon?    The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  fire  and  slaughter 
Gleam  faintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round,  [etc.] 

In  both  these  passages  the  beholders  of  the  battle  are  looking 
down  on  it  from  the  heavens. 

An  anonymous  author  of  1821,  writing  a  pamphlet  of  some  sev- 
enty pages  entitled  "A  reply  to  the  Antimatrimonial  Hypothe- 
sis and  Supposed  Atheism  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  as  Laid 
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down  in  'Queen  Mab/  "  makes  the  statement  that  Pope's  "Mes- 
siah" seems  to  have  inspired  much  of  Shelley's  glowing  pictxire 
of  the  future  perfect  age.  An  examination  of  Pope's  poem  in- 
dicates that  the  point  Is  well  taken,  though,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  is  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  fourth  Eclogtie 
of  Virgil,  was  common  literary  property  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  But  the  ''Messiah"  would  have  of- 
fered Shelley  the  readiest  source,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
really  seems  to  establish  Shelley *s  indebtedness.  Whatever  sim- 
ilarity there  is,  however,  must  be  confined  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  sections  of  "Queen  Mab"  which  the  author  devotes  to 
painting  the  earthly  paradise  of  that  coming  time  when  man  shall 
have  become  metamorphosed  into  a  human  angel,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  the  expression.  The  parallelism  is  twofold.  On  the 
one  band  each  poet  sees  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  physical 
world  itself;  on  the  other^  both  foretell  perfection  in  the  nature 
of  man.     Imaging  the  coming  glory,  Shelley  has  it: 

Health  floats  amid  the  grentlc  atmosphere, 
Glows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream^ 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees ; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 

Pope's  imitative  Pastoral  puts  it: 

The  swain  in  barren  desert  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  start  amid  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

We  see  that  even  the  laws  of  Nature  are  to  be  thrust  aside  in 
this  poetical  millenium,  and  fact  and  reality  to  have  no  place  in 
Nature's  blessful  regeneration.  But  after  all  each  is  entitled  to 
his  visions,  and  sometimes  castles  in  Spain  are  built  by  wise 
men.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  when  Pope  is 
merely  following  his  models,  Shelley  is  in  sober  earnest. 

There  are  one  or  two  passages  where  the  parallelism  passes 
from  the  general  to  the  specific,  and  we  are  tempted  to  assert 
that  Shelley  had  Pope  directly  in  mind. 
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From  the  "Messiah:" 

The  lambs  and  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

From  "Queen  Mab:'' 

The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood ; 
There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 
Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  are  sheathed, 
His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 
His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 

Of  still  closer  resemblance,  perhaps : 
The  "Messiah:'* 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 
Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

"Queen  Mab:" 

....  Smiles 
To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  lick  his  feet 

Mr.  E.  Koeppel  in  a  German  article  published  in  Englische 
Studien  for  1900,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Shelley  among 
his  other  numerous  borrowings  in  "Queen  Mab,"  made  an  un- 
questionable use  of  Sir  William  Jones's  Oriental  tale,  the  "Pal- 
ace of  Fortune.'*  The  debt  is  not  a  heavy  one.  Sir  William 
(1746-94)  was  one  of  those  numerous  authors  whose  fame,  ris- 
ing to  the  heights  during  his  life,  failed  to  outlive  the  following 
generation.  He  left  us  no  popular  literary  monument,  and  his 
reputation  rests  on  his  Oriental  scholarship  (he  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  master  Sanskrit)  and  on  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
issued  1772.  These  were  partly  adapted  and  partly  translated 
from  the  Asiatic  languages.  Among  them  is  the  "Palace  of 
Fortune."  The  story,  for  it  is  a  narrative  tale,  very  briefly  is 
as  follows :  Maia,  a  maiden  of  dazzling  beauty,  upon  discovering 
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her  perfection,  grows  discontented  with  her  hum-drum  life. 
The  Queen  of  the  heavens  appears,  and  the  girl  is  borne  to  the 
Goddess'  palace  in  the  skies.  There  the  folly  of  discontent  is 
taught  her  through  a  series  of  visions.  From  here  to  the  end 
we  are  interested  in  Maia's  adventures  as  a  girl,  and  are  happy 
to  learn  eventually  that  she  repents  her  discontent. 

One  sees  immediately  that  the  purpose  and  subject  matter  of 
Shelley's  poem,  and  those  of  the  Eastern  narrative  have  little  in 
common.  The  only  resemblance  lies  on  the  side  of  the  plan  or 
framework.  In  each  we  find  a  lovely  slumbering  maiden  driven 
in  a  heavenly  car  to  the  regions  of  a  powerful  goddess  of  the 
heavens  who  is  her  guide.  But  as  with  Pope*s  "Messiah"  it 
would  be  an  error  to  claim  that  Shelley  borrowed  an  idea  that 
was  original  in  the  source  he  adopted.  We  know  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam's own  words  that  he  drew  from  the  East,  For  he  writes: 
"The  hint  of  the  'Palace  of  Fortune'  was  taken  from  an  Indian 
tale,  translated  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Persian  by  a  very  in- 
genious gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  India-Company;  but  I 
have  added  several  descriptions,  and  episodes  from  Eastern  writ- 
ers  .  .  .  etc."  This  proves  that  the  ground  work  of  the 
story  was  of  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Koeppel  points  out  further 
that  Chaucer's  **Hous  of  Fame,"  later  adapted  by  Pope  in  his 
"Temple  of  Fame,"  has  a  description  of  a  maiden  viewing 
Mother  Earth  from  a  heavenly  vantage  ground.  Rossetti's 
"Blessed  Damozel"  also  has  a  similarly  suggestive  stanza. 
Were  it  not  for  internal  evidence,  we  might  hesitate  before  be- 
coming dogmatic.  In  short,  Shelley  went  to  the  "Palace  of  For- 
tune" for  his  Fairy  Mab,  instead  of  drawing  on  Volney,  from 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  took  the  general  outline  of  his  plan. 
Influenced  by  Jones  again  he  substitutes  a  girl  for  the  stem 
Traveller  of  '^Les  Ruines,''  By  doing  so  he  gives  a  lighter, 
lyric  touch  to  his  framework. 

The  Ahasuerus  fragment  found  in  the  beginning  of  Section  VII 
is  a  loose  translation  or  adaptation  from  Christian  Schubart's 
one  hundred  and  twenty  line  poem  ''Der  Ewigejudey  Shelley, 
in  one  of  the  "Queen  Mab"  notes,  translates  all  but  the  last 
eight  lines,  which  did  not  suit  his  purpose,  and  remarks:  "This 
fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some  German  work,  w 
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title  I  have  vainly  endeavored  to  discover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty 
and  torn,  some  years  ago  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.**  The  mys- 
tery of  the  ultimate  authorship  was  solved  by  **Joannes**  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  December,  1866.  Shelley's 
translation,  as  has  since  been  shown  by  C.  R.  S.  in  the  second 
series.  Volume  V  of  Notes  and  Queries,  was  probably  taken  from 
a  German  Magazine  called  the  Museum,  among  whose  pages  for 
the  year  1802  appears  a  portion  of  Schubart's  rhapsody.  In  all 
likelihood  a  battered  copy  of  this  magazine  is  the  * 'fragment** 
to  which  Shelley  refers.  In  his  translation  from  the  German, 
the  poet  did  not  hesitate  in  two  separate  places  to  interpolate 
freely.  When  it  came  to  making  use  of  this  rendition  in  the 
text  of  ** Queen  Mab,*'  he  merely  interwove  a  portion  of  the 
story,  placing  it,  very  logically,  in  his  diatribe  against  inspired 
religion.  I  say  very  logically,  because  he  could  scarcely  have 
found  a  better  mouthpiece  for  his  bitter  religious  denunciation 
than  this  same  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  whom  God  had 
doomed  to  everlasting  torment.  But  only  in  a  passage  of  a  doz- 
en lines  does  he  deal  directly  with  the  legend,  and  tell  of  the 
wanderer's  eternal  punishment,  although,  as  a  character  of  the 
poem  whose  purpose  is  to  defame  the  creator,  he  is  present 
throughout  the  entire  seventh  section.  When  referring  to  the 
legend  it  is  merely  in  such  general  terms  as  anyone,  slightly  fa- 
miliar with  it,  might  employ. 

Shelley's  religious  views  were  more  radical,  if  possible,  than 
his  economic  and  social  opinions.  Having  rejected  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  the  revealed  religion  of  the  Bible,  he  became  a 
confirmed  atheist.  Nor  are  we  to  lay  his  skepticism  to  an  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  Lady  Jane  Shelley  in  her  life  of  the  poet 
states  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  four  times  before  he  was  twenty. 
Although  this  may  be  assigning  too  much  to  her  kinsman's  in- 
dustry, it  is  proof  enough  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  book's 
teachings.  His  disbelief  in  church  and  state  was  certainly  in- 
herent in  him.  He  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  thinking 
along  established  lines.  As  an  omnivorous  and  receptive  reader, 
he  was  able  very  early  to  crystallize  his  theories  by  devouring 
the  works  of  kindred,  congenial  philosophers.  Like  his  econom- 
ical systeniy  his  irreligious  principles  were  partly  the  result  of 
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hap  ocess.  For  a  young  man  —^  Shelley  was  nineteen  when 
en  Mab"  was  written  —  his  religious  readings  were  thor- 
nd  diverse.  We  know  from  his  letters  and  notes  to  the 
-x>e  at  he  had  absorbed  the  ideas  of  Hoi  bach,  Volney,  God- 
1,  L-ucretius,  Pliny,  Bacon  and  Rousseau.  His  type  of  mind 
laturally  gravitate  to  the  most  sweepingly  destructive  of 
them  all.  He  did  not  even  think  by  halves,  and  when  we  find 
him  continually  citing  Holbach's  S^sihne  de  ia  Nature^  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  book  stands  for  the  culmination  of  the  most 
scathing  attacks  on  the  contemporary  condition  of  religion.  At 
any  rate  such  is  the  case.  In  it,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Miraband,  the  author  summed  up  the  bold  doubts  that  had  been 
troubling  Farnce  for  half  a  century.  He  did  it  so  openly  and 
unreservedly,  forcing  the  pre -revolutionary  tendency  to  skepti- 
cism to  its  uttermost  issue,  that  he  terrified  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  controversy.  The  book  caused  the  furor  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Louis  XVI  and  his  advisers  were  exasperated 
because  the  unknown  author  argued  against  the  divine  right  of 
kings  as  well  as  religion.  And  naturally  the  Church  was  bitter- 
ly  resentful.  Diderot,  who  was  suspected  of  the  authorship, 
found  it  expedient  to  leave  Paris  until  his  innocence  was  proved. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  book  that  Shelley  found  so  helpful. 
Our  knowledge  of  him  aids  us  in  determing  how  helpful.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  way  of  deciding  this  relationship,  while  at  the 
same  time  outlining  the  scope  of  Holbach's  volume,  would  be  to 
set  down  the  former's  imitative  verses,  together  with  his  own 
quotations  from  **The  System  of  Nature." 

The  first  of  these  is  from  Section  VI  of  "Queen  Mab."    It 
reads : 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfills 
A  vague  and  unnecessitated  task, 
Or  acts  but  as  it  must  or  ought  to  act. 


Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world  ! 


These  lines  strike  the  keynote  of  much  of  the  message  of  "Queen 
Mab."  Shelley,  following  his  teachers,  was  a  confirmed  Neces- 
sarian. He  held  the  belief  that  Nature  is  immutable;  that  her 
laws  cannot  be  changed.     No  atom  ever  escapes  her  absolute 
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control.  Every  molecule  has  its  reason  for  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  condition.  All  is  cause  and  effect,  and  nothing  could  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  Nature  is  supreme  for  she  rules  the  Uni- 
verse. This  philosophy,  of  course,  is  not  new.  Materialism  can 
be  traced  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  through  the  Romans,  Pliny 
and  Lucretius,  and  down  to  our  present  day.  But  its  doctrines 
were  never  expressed  more  uncompromisingly  than  by  Holbach. 
He  infused  this  dogmatism  into  his  disciple.  The  last  quotation 
on  ** Necessity  etc.,"  taken  directly  from  Holbach,  is  enlarged 
at  great  length  by  the  poet.  It  introduces  a  new  element,  Fatal- 
ism. This  is  practically  a  synonym  for  necessity,  but  involves 
the  consideration  of  Nature's  unvarying  law  in  its  relation  to 
man.  Shelley  is  here  drawing  directly  from  the  Frenchman, 
merely  paraphrasing  his  thouhgt.  He  will  have  it  that  every 
human  action  is  preordained.  Life  itself  has  been  mapped  out 
by  Nature,  and,  as  we  know,  no  such  word  as  ''deviation"  occurs 
in  her  dictionary.  This  hopeless  doctrine,  if  followed  up  close- 
ly, will  destroy  all  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  For  where  Nat- 
ure is  all  powerful,  unless  God  can  be  connected  with  her,  a  De- 
ity is  out  of  place.  Neither  Shelley  nor  Holbach  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  save  this  conception  of  a  creative  being,  and  a  few 
verses  further  on  we  find  our  young  atheist  bleating  forth: 
"There  is  no  God."  Many  Shelley  sympathizers  have  tried  to 
explain  away  these  four  words,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  de- 
note one  thing.  No  meaning  could  be  plainer  or  more  final. 
Shelley  in  his  note  declares  that  the  statement  has  to  do  only 
with  a  ''Creative  Deity,"  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  pulpit 
conception  of  God.  We  cannot  deny  some  form  of  worship  to 
him.  He  admits  that  "the  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  spirit  co- 
eternal  with  the  universe,  remains  unshaken."  He  worshipped, 
it  seems,  a  vague  spirit  of  Nature,  more  difficult  of  definition, 
even  than  most  religious  terms  because  he  does  not  seem  quite 
certain  of  it  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Holbach  holds  the  same 
views,  and  it  is  through  his  arguments  that  Shelley  attempts  to 
convince  his  readers.  The  "System  of  Nature"  also  denies  a 
future  life  of  any  kind,  and  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  a  hell.  Shelley 
does  not,  in  "Queen  Mab,"  at  least,  touch  upon  either  of  the 
questions.     Nor  does  he,  apparently,  draw  very  largely  upon 
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Holbach's  denunciation  of  kings  and  kingdoms  found  in  the 
same  book,  to  furnish  him  arguments  for  '* Queen  Mab/' 

In  the  same  note  he  drags  in  Lord  Bacon  and  Pliny  to  strength- 
en his  position  further.  His  reading  along  the  lines  that  inter- 
ested him  led  him  to  them.  Since  he  borrows  from  them  to 
substantiate  his  atheistic  assertions^  their  works  must  be  num* 
bered  among  his  sources  He  quotes  from  a  passage  in  the  '* Mor- 
al Essays"  where  *'Lord  Bacon  says  that  atheism  leaves  to  a  man 
reason,  philosophy^  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  ev^ery- 
thing  that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue"  From  Pliny's 
"Natural  History"  too,  he  transcribes  a  paragraph ;  one  in  which 
the  old  Roman  professes  his  atheism.  Not  unlike  Shelley ,  he 
charged  the  government  of  the  work!  to  Nature,  not  to  God.  But 
both  Pliny  and  Lord  Bacon  are  among  the  minor  factors  in  in- 
fluencing **  Queen  Mab/' 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  minor  religious  influences, 
that  of  Lucretius  should  be  noted.  Shelley  makes  two  distinct 
Inferences  to  him  in  the  notes,  proving  that  he  at  least  had  him 
in  mind  about  the  time  ''Queen  Mab"  was  written.  But  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  these  minor  citations 
that  Shelley  may  have  searched  through  his  favorite  authors  for 
parallel  passages  after  his  own  poem  had  been  finished.  The 
notes  were  all  added  after  the  completion  of  the  poem,  of  course. 
We  have  really  no  right  to  assume  that  these  appended  passages 
are  the  sources  of  his  text.  All  that  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain about  is  that  Shelley  knew  the  principles  and  theories  of 
those  he  quoted,  and  later  used  them  to  bear  out  his  own  theo- 
ries. This  view,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  quotations  as  determinants  of  sources.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  authors  were  used  who 
appealed  most  strongly  to  him,  and  who,  if  they  did  not 
originally  lead  his  mind  into  the  turbulent  thought-channels 
ventured  upon  in  ** Queen  Mab,"  at  least  guided  his  reason 
through  them.  It  would  be  folly  to  declare  that  he  copied 
from  his  less  favorite  writers.  The  alternative  directs  us  to 
those  who  influenced  him  strongly  and  this  is  all  that  a  source 
hunter  desires. 

But  to  return  to  Lucretius.     The  first  reference  in  the  notes 
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is  this,  placed  under  Shelley's  verse:  "The  mob  of  peasants, 
nobles,  and  kings."     It  runs: 

Tis  sweet  from  land,  when  seas  are  raging  wild, 

To  see  another  struggling  on  the  deep : 

Not  that  'tis  sweet  his  torment  to  behold, 

But  sweet  to  look  on  ills,  ourselves  secure ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  opposing  fronts  in  war 

Arrayed  in  fields,  their  dangers  all  unshared ; 

But  sweeter  far  to  mount  to  learning's  heights,  [etc.] 

(I  use  the  translation  of  C.  F.  Johnson.  The  passage  is  taken 
from  the  opening  lines  of  Book  II.) 

Just  why  Shelley  stuck  this  quotation  in  at  this  point  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  There  is  not  the  slightest  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  certainly.  The  context  of  the  first  has  to  do  with 
the  lust  of  nobles,  kings,  etc.  for  gold;  the  second,  with  the 
pleasures  of  security  and  mental  superiority.  Nor  is  any  of  this 
book  of  Lucretius,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  properties  of  at- 
oms for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  Shelley's  line. 

The  second  citation  from  the  Latin  poet  is  shorter.  It  is  ad- 
ded to  Shelley's: 

Or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad. 

(It  is  from  Book  II  line  about  80.     My  own  translation.) 

Often  men  have  sold  their  country  and  beloved  parents  to  escape  the 
Acherusian  courts  [meaning  death]. 

Here  by  stretching  the  imagination  we  can  discover  a  slight 
parallelism  in  thought.  But  doubtless  Shelley  had  in  mind  the 
thought  of  the  Third  Book  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  one  pass- 
age. In  it  Lucretius  voices  his  materialism  by  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body.  His  seeds  of  skepticism 
fell  on  fertile  soil  when  planted  in  Shelley's  mind.  But  with 
Lucretius,  if  anywhere,  I  should  hesitate  before  claiming  a  more 
than  general  influence  on  **Queen  Mab."  For  the  latter  does 
not  touch  upon  the  after  life  at  all,  but  tries  to  argue  away  re- 
vealed religion  and  a  traditional  God. 

Besides  Holbach  and  Lucretius,  Godwin  and  Volney  probably 
influenced  the  religious  attitude  of  "Queen  Mab,"  although 
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Shelley  makes  no  mention  of  them  in  this  connection.  Chapters 
ii,  iiij  iVp  Bk.  VI^  of  "Political  Justice'*  define  Godwin's 
views  on  religion.  He  declared  that  religious  establishments 
tended  to  make  a  man  think  according  to  rule,  and  that  this  was 
slavish.  Reason  should  decide  a  man's  belief.  But  with  hb 
well  known  caution  on  questions  that  might  brew  trouble  for 
him,  he  does  not  force  the  issue.  Volney  in  the  latter  half  of 
**Les  Ruines,"  ventures  to  court-martial  all  the  well  known  forms 
of  religious  worship.  After  trying  each  creed  he  finds  it  useless 
and  recommends  the  use  of  reason.  Since  Shelley  was  so  famil- 
iar with  these  two  books  before  writing  his  poem,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  served  to  cement  his  radical  views  together. 
But  here  again  the  influence  is  general. 

While  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  Bible  influenced  Shelley  at 
all  in  ** Queen  Mab/'  we  do  know  that  he  drew  upon  it  for  two 
passages.  The  more  important  of  these  is  the  brief  paraphrase 
of  a  few  verses  from  Ecclesiastes,  Chapter  I. 

Shelley  has : 

Thus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  the  grave  and  issue  from  the  womb, 
Surviving  still  the  imperishable  change 
That  renovates  tlie  world. 

As  he  points  out  in  the  notes  the  original  is: 

One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and 
hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  arose,  [etc.] 

The  Other  is  merely  a  line  from  Canto  7,  running: 
Many  are  called,  but  few  I  will  select 

There  is  but  one  other  reference  to  a  Biblical  passage.  I 
mean  the  verses  on  the  story  of  the  Savior.  Beyond  these  par- 
allels, if  we  exclude  a  single  mention  of  "Eden"  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Moses,  we  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  sources. 

Shelley's  attitude  in  ** Queen  Mab**  towards  matrimony  is  on 
a  par  with  his  religious  ideas.  In  a  word  this  young  gentleman 
would  in  theory  have  none  of  marriage.     The  perfect  union,  if 
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we  are  to  credit  his  assertions,  can  last  only  so  long  as  mutual 
love  endures.  When  one  party  becomes  weary  of  the  arrange- 
ment no  law  should  compel  him  or  her,  as  it  happens,  to  endure 
the  caresses  of  the  other.  Everything  in  this  world  of  ours  will 
go  wrong  until  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  body  are  attained. 
The  marriage  law  is  an  affront  to  personal  liberty,  and  the  state 
has  no  right  to  bind  a  man  and  woman  together  when  happiness 
is  no  longer  possible.  These  startling  propositions  were  adduced 
in  his  notes  as  a  comment  upon  the  passage  from  the  text  of  the 
poem : 

Even  love  is  sold.    The  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony:  old  age 
Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  loathing  arms,  [etc.] 

it  is  probable  that  Shelley  always  entertained  these  views,  even 
from  boyhood.  But  they  assumed  definite  form  from  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  two  men:  Godwin  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
James  Henry  Lawrence  on  the  other.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  the 
former's  influence  was  the  less  important.  At  any  rate  we  are 
uncertain  how  great  it  is,  for  Shelley  nowhere  acknowledges  the 
extent  of  his  debt.  Shelley's  ideas  on  the  subject  are  the  same 
as  Godwin's,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  "Political  Jus- 
tice" in  which  the  matter  is  discussed,  is  beyond  question.  We 
may  thus  claim  it  as  a  probable  source  of  the  love  passage  in 
"Queen  Mab"  with  a  clear  conscience.  The  tone  of  the  philo- 
sophic article  is,  as  usual,  frigid  and  logical.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume.  Its  arguments  are  close- 
ly akin  to  Shelley's. 

We  are  more  certain  in  regard  to  Shelley's  relation  to  Law- 
rence, for  we  have  a  definite  written  statement  of  his  obligation. 
It  was  through  the  former's  audacious  "Empire  of  the  Nairs," 
a  novel,  and  his  poem,  "Love,  an  Allegory"  that  the  young  poet 
knew  him.  This  romance  was  published  in  England  in  181 1, 
just  before  "Queen  Mab"  was  written.  The  former  professes 
to  be  a  record  of  the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  Nairs,  a  peo- 
ple of  India.  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  a  copy,  but  know 
that  the  argument  was  directly  opposed  to  marriage.  A  system 
of  free  love  through  elective  affinities  was  substituted.  The 
poem  "Love"  was  on  the  same  plan.     It  was  published  once  in 
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England,  and  then  proscribed.  We  can  see  how  deeply  Law- 
rence impresed  Shelley  by  the  epistle  the  latter  wrote  him  on 
August  17,  1812. : 

Sir:  I  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  is  seizing  the  opporttinity,  which  your  po- 
liteness places  in  my  power,  of  expressing  to  you  personally  (as  I  toav  say), 
a  high  acknowledgemenl  of  my  sense  of  your  talents  and  principles,  which, 
before  I  conceived  it  possible  that  I  should  ever  know  you,  I  sincerely  en- 
ter Uined.  Your  **  Empire  of  the  Nairs,"  which  I  read  this  springs  succeeded 
in  making  me  a  perfect  convert  to  its  doctrines.  1  ihen  retained  no  dotibtsof 
the  evils  of  marriage  —  Mrs.  WoUstonecraft  reasons  too  well  for  that ;  but  I 
had  been  dull  enough  not  to  perceive  the  greatest  argument  against  it  until 
developed  in  the  ^^  Nairs," — viz.,  prostitution  both  legal  and  illegal  I  am  a 
young  man  not  yet  of  age,  and  have  now  been  married  a  year  to  a  woman 
younger  than  myself.    Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  prison.    .    .    . 

Provided  Shelley  was  sincere,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  the  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

It  really  seems  as  if  Shelley  had  introduced  into  **  Queen  Mab'* 
every  revolutionary  theory  and  irrational  idea  that  possessed  him 
at  the  time  of  writing.  He  even  insisted  that  vegetarianism 
would  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  earthly  paradise  that  is  to 
follow  present  misery.  At  the  time  he  was  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic vegetarian.  He  had  not  been  long  a  convert,  nor  was  he 
to  remain  one.  At  this  period  he  was  an  ardent  disciple  because 
personally  influenced  by  Mr.  Newton,  author  of  **Defenceof  a 
Vegetarian  Regimen,"  and  by  Dr.  Lambe,  another  well  known 
exponent  of  the  cult,  and  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  the 
value  of  pure  water.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  secure  their  works,  but  Shelley  has  explained  the  principles 
in  his  ** Vindication  of  a  Natural  Diet,"  printed  first  in  the  notes 
of  the  poem,  and  later  as  a  separate  pamphlet.  But  the  tenets 
of  the  vegetarian  creed  are  really  too  well  known  to  require  ex- 
position here.  As  for  Shelley  he  could  never  have  been  consid- 
ered a  crank  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  personally  refraining  from 
meat  goes.  The  passage  in  **  Queen  Mab"  shows  how  serious 
he  considered  the  matter  for  society.  He,  himeslf,  was  always 
exceedingly  simple  and  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  if  at  times  he 
indulged  in  flesh,  it  was  because  he  preferred  to  eat  what  was 
put  before  him  rather  than  inconvenience  anybody. 

Finally,  a  few  words  as  to  the  stylistic  and  textual  influences. 
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** Queen  Mab,  **says  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  ** shows  traces  not  only  of 
Southey,  but  of  Pope,  Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  and  Thomson." 
Lady  Jane  Shelley,  too,  admits  that  **Queen  Mab'*  sometimes 
betrays  adherence  to  that  conventional  style  of  poetry  that  was 
passing  away.*'  She  refers,  undoubtedly,  to  the  school  of  Pope. 
But  I  do  not  find  this  eighteenth  century  element  remarkably 
strong.  The  poem  contains  some  twenty-eight  hundred  lines, 
and  after  a  fairly  careful  search,  I  find  that  .virtually  only  the  fol- 
lowing lines  have  the  true  conventional  swing: 

Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air, 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light. 

And  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal  car 

The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfathomed  main 

Strengthens  in  health  and  poisons  in  disease. 

Flows  in  the  fruit  and  mantles  on  the  streams 

Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  night. 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame 

All  kindly  passions,  and  all  pure  desires 

That  mocked  his  fury,  and  prepared  his  fall. 

That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth 

First  crime,  triumphant,  o'er  all  hope  careered. 

With  many  of  these  lines  an  ear  trained  in  eighteenth  century 
poetry  would  await  the  completion  of  an  heroic  couplet.  In  the 
first  examples  the  slurring  of  the  "e**  before  an  initial  vowel 
links  those  lines  with  traditional  classic  verses.  In  the  later 
lines  the  balanced  construction  serves  the  same  purpose.  With 
the  consecutive  verses : 

These  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his  work 
Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills  destroys  — 

we  find  labored  alliteration  highly  developed,  an  artificial  device 
that  began  to  die  out  with  the  development  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment. On  the  whole  the  blank  verse  of  ** Queen  Mab**  is  hardly 
distinctive  of  any  school.     It  has  many  of  the  ear  marks  of  clas- 
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phrasing,  and  leans  at  times  towards  the  Thomsonian  style 
blank  verse,  which  itself  looks  backwards  towards  the  school 
Pope.  Shelley's  subject-matter  compels  him  to  be  declama- 
frorv.  The  numerous  invectives  and  arraignments  of  kings  and 
\  force  from  him  many  exclamations.  The  result  ts  a  hec- 
,  tlorid  style  definitely  related  to  nothing,  and  whose  youthful 
rations  become  very  monotonous. 

Once  in  every  few,  pages  a  slightly  Miltonic  touch  is  felt,  more 
Kn  the  stern  nature  of  the  subject^  I  fancy,  than  from  Shelley's 
devotion  to  ^*  Paradise  Lost/' 
The  following  is  to  me  faintly  suggestive  of  Milton: 

Whilst  suna  their  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  atmosphere, 
Aad  pearly  battlements  looked 
On  the  immense  of  Heaven. 

Perhaps  there  is^  too,  a  parallelism  between  Shelley's  stanza 
on  peace  and  sleep  and  Shakespeare's  on  the  same,  in  Scene  i, 
Act  HI,  second  Part  of  "Henry  IV." 

There  are  three  or  fotir  minor  verbal  borrowings  that  I  have 
found.  For  instance,  Shelley  twice  in  his  works  uses  the  seven- 
teenth century  word  **  withal."  One  of  these  instances  occurs 
in  "Queen  Mab"  in  the  verse: 

Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal. 

The  word  does  not  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century,  Pope  not 
using  it  at  all.  Shakespeare  employs  it  twenty  times,  seventeen 
at  the  end  of  the  clause,  as  here.  Milton  uses  it  four  times,  but 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  Shelley's  other  instance 
finds  "withal"  likewise  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

The  word  "horrent"  I  have  no  doubt  he  took  from  Milton. 
Shakespeare,  Pope  and  Tennyson  do  not  use  it  at  all.  In 
"Queen  Mab"  Shelley  has  "horrent  shrieks"  meaning  "ter- 
rifying or  penetrating  shrieks."  But  in  "Hellas"  he  uses 
"horrent  arms,"  an  unusual  expression  taken  directly  from 
"Paradise  Lost." 

From  Gray's  "Elegy,"  he  borrowed  one  phrase,  "stubborn 
glebe." 
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"Queen  Mab"  has: 

To  them  compels  the  stubborn  gUbe  to  yield. 
Gray  wrote: 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke. 

From  Coleridge's  "Kubla  Khan"  he  likewise  took  the  phrase, 
"mazy  motion." 

Besides  these  a  few  phrases  suggest  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village,"  but  in  spirit  rather  than  in  exact  phrasing. 

Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain. 

Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  played, 
and 

That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth. 

John  Warner  Taylor. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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There  was  hardly  any  question  that  a  biography  of  Sidnc)^ 
Lanier  would  be  admitted  to  the  American  Men  of  Letters  sc- 
ries.  Of  the  so-called  * 'Southern*'  writers  Poc  was  a  national, 
even  a  cosmopolitan,  figure;  but  Simms  and  Lanier  were  admit- 
ted perhaps  as  much  for  being  types  and  representatives  of  def- 
inite periods  as  tor  their  innate  worth.  The  opportunity  of  Pro- 
fessor Trent's  "Simms**  lay  just  here;  and  whatever  opinions 
may  be  held  as  to  it,  it  became  really  a  study  of  Southern  condi- 
tions and  culture  and  thought  in  the  generation  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  In  Sidney  Lanier's  case,  the  opportunity  was  even 
greater—  it  was  to  make  a  biography  of  Lanier  the  study  of  the 
conditions  existing  and  fermenting  after  war,  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  forces  which  lay  scattered  and  despoiled  and  inert, 
their  conservation  and  development  into  the  strength  of  a  New 
South,  itself  tortuously  working  with  new  problems  into  the  real- 
ization of  a  coming  to-morrow.  In  Lanier* s  own  life  and  gene- 
ration this  realization  was  not  to  be  achieved  —  it  could  only  be 
dreamed  of.  Its  spirit  could  be  siezed  and  transmitted  only  by 
a  stronger  generation  born  after  war,  brought  up  on  a  changed 
soil  under  different  conditions;  and  the  end  is  not  even  yet. 

Lanier's  failure  of  physical  health  was  seemingly  due  to  the 
exhaustions  and  privations  of  war  time  and  the  terrific  gloom 
that  followed.  Sixteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  his  life 
ebbed  away.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  failure  in  education, 
in  work,  in  art,  in  achievement  —  the  instinctive  struggle  to  get 
away  from  the  central  South,  and  even  beyond  its  borders,  to 
create  richer  opportunities  and  live  a  fuller  life,  was  due  to  the 
same  exhausting  causes.  No  great  scholar  and  artist  could  pos- 
sibly have  arisen  under  these  circumstances  —  graduating  from 
a  remote  and  unknown  Southern  college  in  i860,  immediately 
swept  into  the  mad  vortex  of  war,  and  then  plunged  into  worse 
than  war  —  darkness  and  utter  stagnation  of  life  and  mind,  to  be 

*  SmNEY  Lanier.  By  Edwin  Mims.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.     1905.    I1.50  net. 
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relieved  only  by  social  revolution,  violence,  and  tardy  recuper- 
ation. The  example  is  one  of  intense  effort  and  will  power  as- 
serted against  circumstance  —  the  fell  circumstance  of  disease 
—  by  the  poet  and  by  the  community  and  state.  Worn  with  the 
personal  struggle,  but  prefiguring  by  his  ideals  the  rejuvenes- 
cence and  the  re-creation  to  follow,  the  poet  succumbed  in  1881 : 
the  state  and  a  younger  citizenship  still  continue  the  intense 
struggle  which  may  take  still  further  generations  to  bring  into 
the  perfect  day.  Some  picture  like  this  seems  true  of  the  set- 
ting and  the  life  and  the  position  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

Turning  to  the  book  in  hand,  how  is  the  work  conceived  and 
how  accomplished  ?  Let  us  hasten  to  say  cordially  that  Professor 
Mims  shows  himself  a  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  biog- 
rapher. The  work  is  faithfully,  perhaps  even  laboriously,  done. 
All  the  material  obtainable  from  Lanier's  family  and  from 
friends,  as  well  as  from  Lanier's  writings,  has  been  carefully 
gone  over  and  many  extracts  culled.  The  biography  is  extreme- 
ly accurate.  The  modem  method  of  annotation  and  reference  to 
an  immediate  authority  is  used  and  in  no  way  abused.  Letters 
are  freely  quoted  —  in  the  latter  portion,  too  frequently,  we 
think,  in  full,  where  the  heart  of  them  could  be  better  presented 
by  a  short  quotation  or  a  paragraph.  It  is  disturbing  to  see  dates 
and  headlines  and  introductory  and  irrelevant  matter  in  a  con- 
tinuous literary  presentation ;  and  this  fault  is  seen  in  only  one 
instance  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  is  more  carefully 
done  and  more  strongly  mastered.  But  the  larger  study  of  the 
poet's  life  and  the  deeper  significance  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
this  tremendous  period  which  in  so  many  ways  hedged  about 
and  restricted  the  poet's  career  and  yet  curiously  gave  him  his 
liberty  to  sing  even  out  of  its  very  bitterness  and  chequered 
gladness;  the  thoroughgoing  grasp  and  the  philosophic  treat- 
ment of  contemporary  life,  not  only  Southern,  but  American, 
which  may  not  be  wholly  left  out  of  sight  —  social,  economic, 
educational,  cultural,  artistic,  literary  —  are  wanting.  The  early 
portions  of  the  book,  chapters  one  to  five,  are  the  most  attractive. 
The  early  life,  the  right  subordination  of  war  themes  —  Lanier 
was  not  noted  as  a  soldier  —  the  new  beginnings,  wherever  there 
is  the  personal  portrayal,  are  well  done.  But  when  this  is  over, 
23 
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when  Lanier  has  had  his  two  graduations  —  from  college  and 
from  armSy  and  when  should  come  the  struggle,  the  work,  the 
achievement,  the  climax  —  the  material  wearies,  the  style  flags, 
the  interest  is  not  compelling,  the  presentation  not  convincing. 

Just  why  this  should  be,  why  the  final  impression  should  be  one 
of  depression,  instead  of  a  fixed  spiritual  exaltation^  in  tiacing 
the  aspiration  and  struggles  of  Lanier's  life,  is  at  first  not  a  lit- 
tle puzzling.  We  believe  one  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  Intro- 
duction of  eight  pages,  which  was  probably  written  last  and 
certainly  should  have  been  put  last  as  a  final  summing  up,  and  by 
all  means  should  be  read  last  in  order  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  best 
pleasure  the  volume  affords,  the  relative  enthusiasm  and  chann 
of  the  earlier  chapters.  Coming  so  early,  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  Introduction  acts  as  a  wet  blanket  thrown  in  the  face. 
"It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Lanier's  rank  as  a  poet  .  .  . 
is  yet  fixed.  He  is  a  very  uneven  writer  and  his  defects  arc 
glaring.  Some  of  the  best  American  critics  —  men  who  have  a 
right  to  speak  with  authority  —  shake  their  heads  in  dtsapproiial 
at  what  they  call  the  Lanier  cult/*  Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And  this 
on  page  2  of  the  book!  Some  may  find  this  piquant  and  stiniu- 
altive  of  curiosity.  But  confronted  with  this  assurance  empha- 
sized at  the  outset  through  several  paragraphs,  there  will  also  be 
some  readers  who  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  plunge  into  370 
pages  farther,  unless  relieved  by  counter  attractions ;  and  some 
authors  could  not  have  written  farther.  Without  objecting  nec- 
essarily to  a  single  word  in  the  judgment  expressed,  it  is  never- 
theless a  structural  mistake  to  present  the  dolefuUest  face  to  the 
audience  at  the  outset.  Put  towards  the  end,  after  sufficient  en- 
tertainment, the  audience  is  both  in  a  more  gracious  humor  to  re- 
ceive it  and  in  a  better  position  to  pass  an  opinion  of  its  own. 

Compare  this  with  the  publishers'  reason  for  including  Lanier 
in  the  series  as  advertised  in  their  announcement:  "the  man 
who  is  fast  coming  into  full  recognition  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
truest  of  American  poets.''  It  is  here  immaterial  as  to  which 
view  is  the  right  one:  Professor  Mims  is  a  conscientious  worker 
and  the  publishers  are  book  producers  of  large  experience.  The 
real  cause  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  to  the  reader  is  that  the 
author  hasn't  convinced  himself  and  is  only  half-hearted  as  to 
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his  subject,  however  painstaking  in  pursuing  it;  and  the  result, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  is  always  a  half  apologetic  one.  The 
author  is  distinctly  at  his  best  in  destructive  criticism;  con- 
structively he  fails  either  to  interest  or  to  convince.  He  will  not 
defend  Lanier  as  a  whole,  where,  perhaps,  Lanier  is  most  defen- 
sible; for  the  nobility  of  Lanier's  life,  the  sincerity  of  the  strug- 
gle, the  lofty  ideals  Lanier  held  before  himself  in  every  achieve- 
ment, atone  in  counter-attractiveness  for  many  obvious  defects ; 
but  the  author  does  defend  Lanier  repeatedly  in  minor  details, 
which  are  really  trivial  and  unimportant  in  their  bearing.  The 
author  has  kept  his  eye  perhaps  too  closely  upon  "the  men  who 
have  a  right  to  speak  with  authority"  and  not  so  unreservedly 
on  the  higher  possibilities  of  his  subject. 

Professor  Mims  is  obviously  afraid  of  enthusiasms.  But  why 
should  he  also  shun  so  far  all  sparkle,  humor,  grace  and  charm  ? 
It  is  his  merit  that  he  is  sane,  cautious,  deliberate;  but  these 
qualities,  too,  have  their  defects.  The  portrait  grows  singularly 
objective,  and  in  its  final  appeal  never  glows  with  interior 
warmth  as  do  the  pictures,  with  singular  unanimity,  of  all  who 
knew  Lanier  and  loved  him.  Here  was  life,  work,  tragedy—- 
why  can  it  not  ring  out  ?  Here  were  great  phases  of  the  life 
and  the  culture  of  the  era  —  in  the  opportunity  and  scope  of 
chapters  on  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  New  South 
—  why  are  they  not  fully  seized?  The  discussion  of  the"two 
types"  and  the  **four  Georgians,"  while  cases  in  point,  are  far 
too  restricted.  It  argues  some  deficiency  both  of  knowledge  and 
of  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the  country  and  phases  of  its 
life. 

The  relative  interest  in  the  biographical  data  and  the  setting 
is  not  increased  as  we  proceed,  as  must  have  been  the  actual 
succession  in  the  years  of  Lanier's  life  —  for  the  last  five  or  six 
were  momentous  years!  —  the  interest  decreases.  A  tragedy  in 
effect  needs  dramatic  insight  in  approaching  its  catastrophe  and 
getting  at  its  full  meaning.  The  style  of  the  later  chapters  shows 
less  infusing  spirit  and  the  matter  is  more  put  together.  The 
change  in  freedom  and  subtlety  from  Lanier's  own  words  freely 
quoted  —  their  sparkle  and  literary  tonic  quality  —  to  the  words 
of  his  biographer  becomes  too  marked:  Lanier's  letters  are  the 
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iiiost  human  and  intimate  part  of  him.     Worn  expressions  and 

►itions  on  different   pages  are   apparent:    "accessible   to 

"passages  that  men  will  not  willingly  let  die/'  '*beauti- 

1      tributes/'  ** another  good  one/'  *'he  says    .    ,     .    be  says»'* 

etc. 

In  the  final  estimate  in  the  chapter  on  ^'Criticism  and  Poetry/* 
which  has  some  of  Professor  Mims's  best  work,  Lanier  is  com- 
pared, and  to  his  great  disparagement^  only  with  Lowell ;  and  the 
same  comparison  has  already  been  made  more  than  once  before. 
'*It  may  be  claimed  without  dispute  that  he  was  a  rare  good  letter- 
writer;  perhaps  only  Loweirs  letters  are  more  interesting/*  **Hc 
knew  but  little  of  the  classics  beyond  what  he  studied  in  college; 
while  he  read  French  and  German  literature  to  some  extent,  he 
did  not  go  into  them  as  Lowell  did,"  (pp.  344,  345).  Why  al- 
ways Lowell  ^himself  not  a  poet  of  the  first  distinction?  The 
two  were  entirely  dissimilar  in  temperament,  in  education,  in 
travel,  in  opportunity.  Perhaps  the  author  intends  to  compare 
Lanier  only  with  an  American  writer,  but  this  is  not  made  clear, 
and,  in  Lanier's  case,  is  not  altogether  happy.  When  Lanier 
conspicuously  built  himself  up  on  the  example  of  certain  nine- 
teenth century  English  poets,  it  surely  were  more  illuminating 
to  rate  him,  however  low,  in  terms  of  those  who  were  his  liter- 
ary models  and  with  whom  he  had  spiritual  kinship. 

This  is  the  fault  we  find  with  Professor  Mims's  work.  He  is 
perhaps  not  conscious  himself  how  he  takes  the  starch  out  of  a 
reader's  attention  and  fails  to  interest  him  in  return.  He  is  a 
careful  and  conscientious  worker,  perhaps  too  conscientious. 
He  is  not  imaginative,  is  never  magical  in  fancy,  never  indulges 
in  humor  and  sparkle,  is  never  impassioned  at  right  moments  — 
all  qualities  that  Lanier  could  indulge.  He  seldom  uses  an  illus- 
tration, even  one  taken  from  the  wide  realm  of  English  literature 
of  which  Lanier  was  so  fond  (not  American  —  how  delightfully 
and  unconsciously  Southern  Lanier  was  in  that !  ).  The  biogra- 
pher's literary  style  thus  droops  along  with  the  repression  of  his 
natural  feelings  to  which  he  has  allowed  himself  no  vent. 

Granting  that  the  verdict  as  to  Lanier's  poetry  must  be  a  guard- 
ed one,  the  resulting  total  impression,  especially  after  the  • 
defense  of  certain  details,  should  not  be  one  altoge 
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pression.  It  is  not  at  all  beyond  credibility  that  a  perfect 
stranger  to  Lanier's  writings,  perhaps  even  the  majority  of  cas- 
ual readers,  should  look  over  this  biography  and  have  no  desire 
whatever  of  getting  the  volumes  of  Lanier's  work  and  reading 
further  —  nay,  even  possess  a  definite  feeling  to  the  contrary. 
We  ourselves  believe  that  Lanier's  life,  like  Sordello's,  was  one 
of  struggle  through  very  different  phases,  rather  than  one  of 
achievement.  But  this  could  have  been  presented  with  such 
sympathy  and  insight,  such  humanness,  that  we  should  be  drawn 
towards  the  man  and  his  work  and  be  im[)elled  to  look  at  his 
writings  and  read  more,  as  the  revelation  of  his  spirit.  As  it  is, 
the  volume  before  us  drives  the  reader  to  the  wall  and  he  finds 
himself  involuntarily  asking:  And  is  this  all  in  respect  of  the 
gifted  poet-soul  of  the  New  South  ? 

John  Bell  Henneman. 
The  University  of  the  South. 


REVIEWS 

WASHINGTON    IRVING    ONCE    MORE 

In  Professor  Bowen^s  appreciative  essay  on  Washington  Ir- 
ving in  the  April  Sewanee  Review  there  is  one  point  in  which, 
on  a  question  of  taste,  some  of  his  readers  might  hesitate  to 
agree  with  him,  and  there  are  two  slight  inaccuracies  which 
have  been  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  which  serve  to  convey  some- 
what erroneous  impressions. 

Speaking  of  the  * 'Sketch  Book"  Professor  Bowen  asserts  that: 
*'A  popular  vote  would  probably  put  'The  Wife/  *Rip  V^an 
Winkle*  and  *Tbe  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow'  easily  first,  and 
this  verdict  would  be  confirmed  by  critical  judgment.  Wliile  all 
are  good,  these  three  sketches  are  felt  to  be  the  finest.  Their 
tender  pathos,  imaginative  humor,  simplicity  and  grace  have 
already  endeared  these  three  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers who  have  lingered,  almost  spellbound,  over  their  pages;  and 
their  charm  and  beauty  will,  no  doubt,  commend  them  to  gene* 
rations  of  readers  yet  unborn.  Of  this  trio  *Rip  Van  Winkle,' 
in  the  popular  estimate  (perhaps  also  in  the  estimate  of  the  crit- 
ics), is  entitled  to  first  place*'  (p.  175). 

In  spite  of  differences  of  taste,  however,  it  is  a  question 
whether,  either  by  popular  vote  or  by  critical  judgment,  so 
slight  and  effusively  sentimental  a  sketch  as  **The  Wife"  would 
be  ranked  along  with  such  classics  as  **Rip  Van  Winkle"  and 
"The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
any  critics  would  place  this  sketch  before  **The  Voyage," 
with  its  dreamy  reveries  so  unlike  the  feverish  excitement  of  a 
five-day  trip  on  a  modern  ocean  grey-hound,  or  the  Addisonian 
sketch  of  **The  Country  Church,"  or  **Westminster  Abbey," 
with  its  **notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ"  and  its  solemn  med- 
itations among  the  tombs,  reminiscent  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Hydrioiaphia,  Or  what  reader  would  prefer  George  and  Mary 
in  their  vine-clad  cottage  to  that  leisurely  visit  to  Stratford  and 
the  quiet  rambles  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon?  Where  in  "The 
Wife"  is  there  anything  comparable  to  the  glimpse  of  Ge 
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Crayon  in  the  inn  parlor,  comfortably  seated  on  his  arm-chair 
throne  and  wielding  his  poker-sceptre  (both  now  so  carefully 
preserved  and  jealously  guarded);  the  delicious  humor  with 
which  are  described  the  ''eloquent  dame  who  shows  the  Shakes- 
peare house"  and  her  rival,  the  "gray -headed  sexton"  and  his 
"superannuated  crony,"  John  Ange;  the  exquisite  ease  with 
which  Irving's  fancy  plays  about  the  relics  exhibited  to  him  by 
these  "worthy  wights,"  and  the  good-humored  credulity  with 
which  he  invests  all  he  sees  with  the  "charm  of  reality;"  his  re- 
flections on  the  singular  gift  of  the  poet,  Shakespeare,  "to  be 
able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of  his  mind  over  the  very  face  of 
nature,  to  give  to  things  and  places  a  charm  and  character  not 
their  own,  and  to  turn  'this  working-day  world'  into  a  perfect 
fairy-land;"  and  lastly  his  characteristic  moralizing  on  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  renown  as  compared  with  the  "love,  admi- 
ration and  applause,  which  spring  up  in  his  native  place,"  and 
his  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  the  mighty  poet's  ashes  rest, 
not  in  a  crowded  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  the  quiet 
little  village  church,  "gathered  in  peace  among  his  kindred  and 
his  early  friends?" 

And  now  for  some  matters  of  fact.  On  page  179,  besides  the 
bad  misprint,  "A  Town  in  the  Prairies"  for  "A  Tour  of  the 
Prairies,"  appears  the  somewhat  confusing  statement,  "The 
Recollections  [of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey]  were  made 
up  of  the  author's  reminiscences  of  his  visits  to  the  historical 
old  abbeys  indicated  in  the  title."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Abbotsford  could  properly  be  called  "an  old  abbey,"  and  it  is 
certain  that  Irving's  delightful  picture  of  Scott's  family  life  and 
his  description  of  the  rambles  he  took  up  Rhymer's  Glen  and 
about  the  Eildons  and  other  romantic  places  with  the  "sterling, 
golden-hearted  old  worthy"  deserve  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. 

In  commenting  on  the  "rollicking  humor,  the  freshness  and 
buoyancy  of  the  narrative,  and  the  whimsical,  charming  style" 
of  "Knickerbocker's  History,"  Professor  Bowen  adds:  "It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  observe  that  the  first  few  chapters  which, 
by  the  way,  are  the  product  of  the  collaboration  of  his  brother 
with  Irving,  appear  somewhat  stilted,  pompous  and  [)edantic 
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Bd  n      z  the  unhappy  impression  that  the  authors  were  feeliiig 
leir  way  and  not  sure  of  their  footing"  (p.  173). 

The  divergence  in  style,  however,  is  due  to  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent reason.  Irving  and  his  brother  Peter  began  the  book  as 
3ere  7W/ ^Vj/rrV"  in  burlesque  of  Dr,  Samuel  Mitchell's 
'Tictureof  New  York,"  then  just  published,  and  with  this  view 
they  took  a  vast  quantity  of  notes,  in  emulation  of  the  erudition 
displayed  in  the  commencement  of  that  work,  which  began  with 
an  account  of  the  Aborigines/'  On  the  departure  of  his 
brother  Peter  for  Europe,  Irving  proceeded  with  the  History 
alone,  completely  "changed  the  whole  plan  of  the  work,  and  dis- 
carding what  had  reference  to  a  later  period  than  the  Dutch  dy- 
nasty, and  grappling  with  the  other  mass  of  notes,  undertook  to 
frame  a  work  according  to  his  new  conception.  I  have  heard 
him  say  he  had  hard  work  to  condense  into  its  present  shape^ 
the  ponderous  mass  of  notes  which  had  been  taken  for  the  first 
book^  as  a  burlesque  of  erudition  and  pedantry;  that  he  man- 
aged,  with  infinite  labor,  to  compress  it  into  five  introductory 
chapters,  and  in  subsequent  editions  would  have  been  glad  to 
compress  these  into  one,  but  was  deterred  from  undertaking  it 
by  the  labor  it  would  cost"  (** Life  and  Letters,"  Chap.  xiii). 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  style  should  appear  somewhat  pedan- 
tic and  labored. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 

Sweet  Briar  Institute,  Virginia. 


HISTORY 
THE  TERRITORIAL   ARCHIVES  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Every  new  step  in  the  publication  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Southern  States  is  a  source  of  gratification  not  only  to  the  State 
which  authorizes  and  the  individual  who  executes  the  work  of 
publishing,  but  also  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  students 
of  Southern  history.  Hence  we  have  a  warm  welcome  for  the 
first  of  the  series  of  Archives  of  Mississippi,  which  has  recently 
been  printed  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  T' 
rector  of  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  Hii 
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The  present  work  bears  the  title  ''Mississippi  Territorial  Ar- 
chives, 1798-1803,"  and  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which  is 
to  include  the  public  documents  of  the  Territory  and  State.  Mr. 
Rowland  has  in  contemplation  other  series,  which,  shall  compre- 
hend all  the  charters,  organic  acts,  proclamations  and  constitu- 
tions from  the  Spanish  dominion  to  the  present ;  reprints  of  doc- 
uments in  English,  French,  and  Spanish  repositories,  and  of  the 
National  archives  in  Washington  that  cover  the  occupation  and 
government  of  the  United  States  in  Mississippi. 

This  excellent  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  contains  the  Jour- 
nals of  Executive  Proceedings  under  Governor  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, from  1798  to  April  1801,  and  under  Governor  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne  from  July  10,  1801,  to  March  27,  1803.  These  Journals 
consist  largely,  though  not  entirely,  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Governors,  which,  as  one  might  expect,  relates  chiefly  to 
official  business.  Among  the  more  prominent  parties  to  the 
correspondence  were  Pickering,  Marshall,  and  Madison,  Secre- 
taries of  State  of  the  United  States;  McHenry  and  Dearborn 
of  the  Federal  War  Department;  de  Lemos  and  de  Salcedo, 
Spanish  Governors  of  Louisiana ;  President  Adams  and  Presi- 
dent Jefferson;  James  Wilkinson  and  other  officers  of  the  Army ; 
besides  the  Judges  and  Indian  agents  of  the  Territory.  We 
note  with  a  little  surprise  that  there  was  but  one  communication 
between  Sargent  and  John  Sevier,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Tennessee.  This  was  written  by  Sargent 
in  the  matter  of  an  extradition  case. 

A  very  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Rowland's  work  is  found  in  his 
biographical  sketches  of  the  two  governors.  Sargent,  he  tells 
us,  was  a  Massacbussetts  man  and  a  Federalist.  Most  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory  were  Jeffersonian  Republicans,  and  as 
a  result  there  were  quarrels  between  the  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment over  the  laws,  which  remind  us  at  once  of  similar  disputes 
in  the  old  colonial  period.  The  election  of  a  territorial  legislat- 
ure did  not  mend  matters,  and,  when  Jefferson  succeeded  John 
Adams  in  the  Presidency,  Sargent  was  unable  to  secure  reap- 
pointment. Nevertheless,  after  a  trip  to  the  East  he  returned 
to  the  planting  life  in  Mississippi,  was  interested  in  financial 
a£Eairi  and  died  in  1820  in  New  Orleans.     Prior  to  his  experi- 
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ence  in  Mississippi,  he  had  served  with  honor  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  Secretary  and  acting  Governor  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

William  Charles  Cole  Claiborne  was  a  son  of  the  noted  Vir 
ginia  family  of  that  name.  Seeking  his  fortune  in  New  York, 
he  gained  employment  as  enrolling  clerk  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, and  followed  that  body  to  Philadelphia,  There  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  several  prominent  men,  and  John  Sevier 
urged  him  to  go  to  Tennessee.  The  beginning  of  his  career  in 
the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  was  very^  full  of  promise,  and 
won  favorable  comment  from  William  Blount  the  Governor. 
Claiborne  sat  in  the  Const  it  uional  Convention  of  1796,  became 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  (at  twenty-two  I  )  and 
was  twice  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  tSoi,  when 
only  twenty-six  he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  to  be  Governor  of 
Mississippi  Terriotry,  and  it  is  this  part  of  his  life  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Journal.  Two  years  later  the  President  sent  him  to 
act  with  Wilkinson  as  Commissioner  to  receive  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  from  Laussat,  and  he  acted  as  Provisional  Governor 
until  October  2,  1804.  At  that  time  he  \vas  regularly  trans- 
ferred from  Mississippi  and  made  Governor  of  Orleans  Terri- 
tory, in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  until  his  election, 
in  1812,  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In 
1 81 7  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
that  year  his  career  was  cut  short  by  his  death  **on  the  thres- 
hold," says  Mr.  Rowland,  **of  a  great  national  carer." 

Mr.  Rowland  has  included  portraits  of  both  Governor  Sargent 
and  Governor  Claiborne.  These,  with  a  photographic  fac-simile 
of  the  first  page  of  Sargent's  journal,  constitute  the  illustra- 
tions. Besides  explanatory  footnotes,  the  editor  has  provided  a 
satisfactory  table  of  the  letters  and  a  sufficient  index. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 


A   HISTORY  DE   LUXE 

In  the  flood  of  American  histories  with  which  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  deluged  the  public,  there  have  been  all  sort 
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books.  Some,  for  example,  Osgood's  "The  American  Colonies 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  appeal  only  to  the  specialist. 
Others,  like  "The  American  Nation,"  edited  by  Professor  Hart, 
or  "The  History  of  the  United  States"  by  Professor  Channing, 
are  expected  to  stand  the  criticism  of  scholars  and  yet  to  interest 
the  general  public.  Still  others,  such  as  the  series  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Lee  are  attractive  in  their  outward  guise  but  within 
prove  to  be  poor  or  at  least  of  variable  worth.  We  have  coope- 
rative histories,  histories  by  simple  writers,  little  books  and  big 
books(  the  latter  seem  to  predominate),  works  without  any  illus- 
trations and  works  that  are  found  to  be  art  galleries  in  minia- 
ture. 

To  this  throng  which  stands  awaiting  the  verdict  of  time  and 
trial,  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company  of  Cleveland  have  contrib- 
uted "A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People,"  by  Dr. 
Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  Only  two  volumes  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared, the  first  limited  to  the  treatment  of  prehistoric  America, 
the  Indians,  and  the  discoveries ;  the  second  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  English,  French  and  Dutch  colonies  from  1600  to 
1660.  The  work  was  originally  planned  for  completion  in  twelve 
volumes,  but  already  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  increase  of  that  number  to  fifteen.  However,  if  not  another 
page  were  given  to  the  world,  these  two  volumes  would  win  am- 
ple admiration  and  respect  for  the  ideal  conceived  by  Dr.  Avery 
and  his  publisher-friend.  Colonel  Burrows. 

For  in  some  ways  this  work  is  unique.  It  is  intended,  not 
for  the  special  student,  but  for  the  American  people,  and  the 
author  is  a  compiler  rather  than  an  investigator  of  original 
sources.  But  Dr.  Avery  differs  from  most  second-hand  writers, 
first  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  reading  and  second  in  his 
desire  for  absolute  accuracy.  If  errors  do  occur  in  his  book  it 
is  not  for  lack  of  honest  effort  to  prevent  them.  Hence  this 
work  commends  itself,  —  above  all  the  other  "popular"  histories 
of  the  day,  —  on  the  ground  of  accuracy.  In  this  respect,  a 
comparison  with  many  of  the  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  Fiske 
would  redound  favorably  to  Dr.  Avery. 

To  these  characteristics  of  wide  and  varied  reading  and  of  in- 
tended accuracy,  is  added  an  equally  notable  and  praiseworthy 
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letermi  nation  to  make  the  book  beautiful.  That  this  effort  will 
I  istified,  in  the  near  future,  by  adequate  pecuniary  returns 
ieem  to  the  layman  hardly  credible.  For  apparently  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  Dr,  Avery's  history  what  we 
have  ventured  to  describe  as  an  art  gallery  in  miniature,  Tti^| 
fine  paper  and  the  large  type  make  the  text  pleasant  to  read, 
while  the  illustrations  are  so  rich  and  so  profuse  as  to  call  forth 
the  highest  admiration.  We  think  that  perhaps  even  of  the  best 
e  are  too  many;  a  few  cuts  might  certainly  have  been  omit- 
ted. We  question  the  usefulness  of  pictures  of  modern  monu- 
ments, and  of  the  seal  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company. 
These  except  ions^  however,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  for  the 
rest  praise  is  hardly  to  be  exaggerated.  To  present  so  many  fac* 
simile  pages  of  rare  manuscripts  and  pamphlets,  so  many  repro- 
ductions of  maps  and  portraits  is  a  great  educational  service. 
There  are  few  men  who  may  in  a  lifetime  expect  to  see  even  a 
part  of  the  historical  materials  thus  excellently  gathered  togeth- 
er. The  Public  Record  Office.,  the  British  Museum,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  and  many 
other  collections  have  been  drawn  upon  for  these  photographs. 

For  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  details  this  does  not  seem  the 
place.  In  general  we  are  confident  that  this  work  of  Dr. 
Avery's  will  be  found  charming  to  the  eye  and  full  of  interest 
and  suggestiveness :  and  the  reader,  while  thus  pleasantly  enter- 
tained may  feel  sure  that  he  is  reading  a  good  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  American  history. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  World's  Epoch-Makers.   Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.   New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  very  useful  series  of  hand-books  is  designed  to  give  popu- 
lar information  in  regard  to  the  great  leaders,  whether  in  relig- 
ion, philosophy  or  science,  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  di- 
recting and  moulding  the  world's  thought.     The  following  ^  ' 
umes  are  before  us : 
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Plato.    By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  life  of  Plato  is  briefly  sketched,  and  some  account  is  giv- 
en of  his  leading  Dialogues  and  treatises,  ''the  aim  being  to  pre- 
sent Plato's  thought  in  its  true  historic  setting  and  significance, 
free  from  Neo-Platonic  incrustations. "  Professor  Ritchie's  in- 
terpretation of  Plato's  thought  is  an  independent  one,  differing 
in  several  points  from  that  set  forth  in  many  of  the  current  His- 
tories of  Philosophy. 

Origen,  and  Greek  Patristic  Theology.  By  Rev.  William  Fairweather, 
M.A. 

This  volume  is  a  distinctly  timely  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  present  a  well-defined  tendency  in  religious  thought 
to  revert  to  the  original  sources  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church.  These  men  were 
the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  construction  and  interpretation 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  among  them  Origen  stands  facile 
princeps^  in  respect  to  his  vast  learning,  his  untiring  industry, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  his  labors  in  editing  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Descartes  and  Spinoza.    By  James  Iverach,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Christian  Ethics  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  two  names  should  be  coupled  together 
inasmuch  as  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  modem  speculative 
movement.  While  Descartes  originated  a  school  of  thinkers, 
Spinoza's  soul,  even  as  Milton's,  was  "like  a  star,  and  dwelt 
apart."  Yet  Spinoza  as  well  as  Descartes  has  exerted  a  strong 
formative  influence  upon  subsequent  philosophical  thought.  To 
Descartes  Spinoza  was  deeply  indebted,  both  in  respect  to  his 
method,  and  for  suggestions  as  to  the  general  philosophic  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  task  of  interpret- 
ing these  two  thinkers,  both  as  to  the  respective  systems  of  each, 
and  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  the  capable  hands  of  one  so  well  known  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain,  as  is  Dr.  Iverach. 
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Pascal  axd  the  Port  Royalists.  By  William  Clatki  D.D.,  etc,  Profes. 
aor  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Toronto, 

This  is  a  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French- 
men, and  one  of  the  greatest  of  spiritual  seers.  Dr  Clark  is 
enthusiastic  about  his  subject,  and  his  work  is  worthy  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  undertaken.  The  sage  of  Fort  Royal  is  set 
before  us  not  only  in  his  scientific  work,  his  Provincial  Letters 
and  his  Thoughts,  but  in  that  which  surpassed  even  his  writings 
in  greatness  —  his  saintly  life. 

Rousseau.'  By  William  Henry  H  udson,  late  Professor  of  EngUsh  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  respectively  entitled. 
The  Man,  and  His  Work  and  Influence;  the  first  Part  including 
about  a  third  of  the  book,  and  the  second  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  It  would  seem  to  be  easier  to  treat  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  Rousseau  than  of  the  detaih  of  his  life  and  of  his 
rather  puzzling  character,  especially  in  a  popular  work  intended 
for  the  English-speaking  public.  Not  only  by  his  writings,  but 
by  his  romantic  and  highly  emotional  temperament,  Rousseau 
exerted  a  marked  and  leading  influence  in  the  great  reaction 
from  artificiality  to  naturalism  in  life  and  literature  which  char- 
acterized the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hume.  By  James  Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  System- 
atic Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Professor  Orr  is  widely  known  as  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker, 
both  along  theological  and  philosophical  lines.  The  task  of  in- 
terpreting Hume  could  have  been  intrusted  to  no  more  capa- 
ble hands  than  his,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  in  a  manner 
worthy  at  once  of  his  subject  and  of  himself. 

Analytical  Psychology:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools,  presenting  the  Facts  and  Principles  of  Mental  Analysis.  By 
Lightner  Witmer.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  The  Athenaeum  Press. 

**This  Manual  comprises  a  series  of  experiments  that  can  be 
performed  by  untrained  students  of  psychology  without  suppl** 
mentary  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  i? 
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costly  and  complicated  apparatus.  .  The  course  of  the 

analysis  successively  presents  the  essential  features  of  apj)ercep- 
ion,  perception,  attention,  the  range  and  limits  of  consciousness, 
the  association  of  mental  contents  and  of  physiological  and  phys- 
cial  processes,  the  relation  of  mental  contents  to  these  processes, 
and  the  sensation  as  the  mental  element.*'  These  words  of  the 
author  perhaps  best  define  the  scope  and  method  of  the  book. 
Professor  Witmer  acknowledges  special  obligations  to  his  first 
preceptors.  Professor  FuUerton  and  Professor  Cattell,  and  es- 
pecially to  Wundt,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  experi- 
mental psychology.  A  great  part  of  the  value  of  this  volume 
consists  in  the  rich  and  handsomely-executed  series  of  (thirty- 
nine)  Charts,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  exper- 
iments. Dr.  Witmer's  aim  is  to  develop  in  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  teachers  of  psychology  freedom  from  an  undue 
subservience  to  authority,  and  a  just  and  wholesome  reliance  up- 
on their  own  powers  of  observation  and  reflection.  In  this  pur- 
pose he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  friends  of 
education. 

Psychology:  An  Introductory  Study  of  the  Structure  and  Function  of 
Human  Consciousness.  By  James  Rowland  Angell,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     1904. 

This  excellent  manual  is  a  clear  and  attractive  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and  of  mental  action  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  results  of  physiological  psychology. 
We  know  of  no  better  text-book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  college 
and  normal  school  students  than  this.  Its  merit  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  already  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of 
our  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Philosophy.  By  Paul  Janet  and  Ga- 
briel S^ailles.  Translated  by  Ada  Monahan.  Edited  by  Henry  Jones, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Two  volumes.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  useful  and  attractive  work  comprises  four  parts,  dealing 
successively  with  Psychology,  Ethics,  Metaphysics  and  Theod- 
icy.   The  topical  method  is  followed  throughout;  e.g.,  Reason 
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.K       ned  in  the  light  of  its  historical  treatment  "from  the 

e  declamations  of  the  earlier  philosophers  against  sensuous 

;e  to  the  Cartesian  theories,  the  criticism  of  Kant,  and 

t      er      ricism  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,"  (VoL  I,  p.  143). 

ilarly,  the  problem  of  Matter  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  its 

orical  development  (Part  III^  Chap.  II),  beginning  with  the 

iozoism  of  the  first  philosophers,  and  the  atomism  of  Democ- 

js,  and  coming  on  down  through  the  systems  of  successive 

Greek  thinkers  to  the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophers,  from 

Gassendi   to  Feiierbach,  Moleschott  and  Biichner.     The  work  is 

marked  by    orderly   arrangement,    clearness  of  exposition  and 

lucidity  of  style,  to  which  last  quality  justice  is  done,  moreover, 

by  the  excellent  work  of  the  translator.    It  is  a  valuable  repertorj" 

of  information  on  all  the  leadng  topics  of  philosophical  thought 

William  S.  Bishop. 


THEOLOGY 

The  Holy  CoMMUKiOftf.    By  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone^  M.A..  Ltbr^anof 
Pusey  House,  Oxford.    Longmans. 

This  volume  is  one  of  that  series  of  scholarly  and  useful  man- 
uals known  as  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology,  notes 
upon  several  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Sewanee  Review.  Mr.  Stone's  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  and  practice  is  mainly  historical, 
beginning  with  the  New  Testament,  and  coming  down  through  the 
Patristic,  Mediaeval  and  Reformation  periods  to  the  present  day. 
The  Holy  Communion  is  considered  under  two  distinct  aspects:— 
(i)  as  the  Sacrament  of  spiritual  nourishment,  (The  Lord's  Sup- 
per), and  (2)  as  a  Sacrifice.  The  standpoint  from  which  the 
book  is  written,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  remind 
one  of  Bishop  Gore's  work,  "The  Body  of  Christ."  While,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  these 
pages,  yet  we  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Stone  for  having 
brought  together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material,  for  having 
arranged  it  in  connected  and  orderly  fashion,  and  for  having  9t* 
it  forth  in  clear  and  attractive  style.     We  are  thus  pr 
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in  comparatively  brief  compass,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject  which  is  of  great  interest  and  importance,  especially  in 
view  of  the  noteworthy  development  of  liturgical  studies  within 
recent  years.  On  page  171  there  is  a  statement  whose  accuracy 
we  question.  Mr.  Stone  says  of  the  Declaration  on  Kneeling 
at  the  Communion  (the  so-called  "Black  Rubric"  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer),  "As  the  'Declaration'  had  stood  in 
1552,  a  possible,  but  very  unlikely  interpretation  might  have 
made  it  consistent  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine."  The  words 
of  the  "Declaration"  as  they  stand  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552 
are  as  follows:  —  "lest     .  the  said  kneeling  might  be 

thought  or  taken  otherwise,  we  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant 
thereby  that  any  adoration  is  done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either 
unto  the  sacramental  bread  or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  to 
any  real  and  essential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  And  as  concerning  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  they  are  in  heaven  and  not 
here."  We  submit  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  above  language  with  belief  in  the  "Real  Pres- 
ence;" a  doctrine  which  it  appears  designed  to  set  aside  plainly 
and  in  terminis.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert  that  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  "Black  Rubric"  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  present  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  for  the 
American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Declaration  is  there 
omitted  altogether. 

Reminders  of  Old  Truths.    By  Hannah  E.  Pipe.    Longmans. 

This  really  admirable  little  book  is  addressed  by  the  authoress 
"to  the  friends  whom  I  affectionately  remember  as  girls,  sending 
to  them  these  reminders  of  old  truths  by  way  of  God-speed  and 
farewell."  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I  treating 
of  certain  directly  religious  topics  as  such,  and  Part  II  discus- 
sing truths  connected  with  domestic  and  other  relationships. 
Among  the  topics  treated  in  Part  I,  are  "The  Decalogue," 
"Christian  Perfection,"  "Sacrifice,"  "Prayer,"  "The  Will  of 
God,"  "The  Fight  of  Faith."  Part  II  includes  chapters  on 
"Family  Life,"  "Domestic  Service,"  "Hospitality,"  "Unhappy 
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Marriages/'  "Order/*  * 'Method/*  "Manners;'*  all  of  which  sub- 
jects arc  discussed  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  but  also 
with  a  practical  wisdom  which  can  only  be  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  long 
life  of  Christian  experience.  There  are  many  sentences  or  even 
paragraphs  which  we  should  like  to  quote,  did  space  permit.  A 
few  must  suffice,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  Speaking  of  reverence,  (p.  g)— **Even  on 
fit  occasions  (God's  Name)  is  not  to  be  too  familiarly  uttered. 
Familiarity  is  dangerous  in  our  intercourse  with  one  another; 
in  the  most  intimate  relationships  of  home  some  ceremony  is*as 
rosemary  to  love/ "  Under  the  head  of  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment: —  "There  is  in  all  obedience  an  element  of  self *con trot/' 
"In  these  democratic  days  the  praises  of  authority  and  obedience 
are  little  sung"  (p.  15).  Under  the  Sixth  Commandment,— '*0f 
righteous  anger  there  is  far  too  little  in  the  world  "  '*Mild  He 
(Christ)  was  not  in  denunciation  of  men  like  foxes,  vipers,  dogs 
and  swine.  Careless  and  cold-hearted  persons  are  incapable  of 
wrath  like  His'^  (p.  17).  *'Ill-temper  is  diabolical."  '^Murder 
is  commoner  than  we  know**  (p.  ig).  Speaking  of  divorce  (un* 
der  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Commandment),  "No  Heaven  awaits 
the  repentance  which  is  unto  remission  of  duties.  Such  absolu- 
tion is  dissolution.  It  makes  for  universal  corruption,  ending 
in  'Chaos  and  Old  Night'  "  (p.  22).  As  to  the  ethics  of  love 
and  marriage: — "From  the  pulpit  and  at  school  young  people  re- 
ceive but  slight  warning  of  the  perplexities  amid  which,  as  in  a 
maze,  they  may  lose  their  way.  The  difficult  duty  is  for  the 
most  part  relegated  to  novelists  and  poets"  (p.  23). 

Under  the  head  of  Order  (p.  174):  —  "The  most  encouraging 
story  of  reformation  that  I  ever  heard  was  told  me  recently.  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton  was  most  disorderly,  especially  over  his  papers. 
In  the  seclusion  of  a  grave  illness,  having  time  to  ponder  his 
ways,  he  repented  of  this  bad  habit,  and  on  recovering  he  sorted 
his  papers,  provided  them  with  pigeon-holes,  and  thenceforth 
lived  a  new  life  from  the  orderly  point  of  view,  and  could  lay 
his  hand  at  once  on  any  document  wanted."  Manners  (pp.  187, 
188):  —  "Good  Manners  save  trouble.  .  .  .  Is  it  going  too 
far  to  say.  Never  be  in  a  hurry  ?  Certainly  it  is  a  counsel  of  "^- 
fection,  but  perhaps  not  of  despair.     He  who  set  us  tl 
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example  went  through  His  earthly  life  with  majestic  tranquility, 
and  yet  left  nothing  unfinished  that  He  intended  to  do.  .  .  . 
Can  we  not  in  the  track  of  His  footsteps  let  fretting  go,  and 
achieve  some  statelier  peace?'' 

Praeparatio  or  Notes  of  Preparation  for  Holy  Communion: 
Founded  on  the  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  every  Holy  Day  and 
Saint*s  Day  in  the  Year.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  George  Congreve, 
M.A.     Longmans. 

This  manual  of  devotion  contains  a  large  store  of  material 
suitable  for  spiritual  meditation.  Like  the  best  devotional 
works  of  the  Oxford  High-church  school,  of  which  it  is  a 
product,  this  volume  is  marked  at  once  by  spirituality  and 
self-restraint.  While  the  inner  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  is  pen- 
etrated and  is  interpreted  along  lines  which  may  be  called  "Cath- 
olic," the  personal  element  is  not  obtruded.  As  Fr.  Congreve 
says  in  his  Preface  to  the  work, —  "It  is  cheering  for  us,  in 
times  of  keen  historical  controversy  and  questioning  of  the  sa- 
cred texts,  to  contemplate  in  our  prayer  that  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  question,  —  the  stream  of  transcendent  character,  the 
light  of  heroic  virtue,  which  runs  all  through  the  Christian  age 
—  the  lives  of  the  Saints." 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer.  The  Bohlen  Lectures  for  1904. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C  A.  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.    Longmans. 

Bishop  Hall  has  here  presented  in  four  lectures  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  as  to  Prayer:  —  its  character,  method  and 
aim ;  the  spirit  which  should  inform  it,  and  the  results  which 
may  be  rightly  expected  to  follow  upon  its  faithful  exercise.  In 
this  connection  a  number  of  important  topics  are  discussed  with 
spiritual  insight  united  with  breadth  and  accuracy  of  learning. 
"The  subjective  value  of  Prayer  depends  on  its  being  really 
heard."  "Intercession  includes  the  faithful  departed.*'  "Dan- 
ger of  the  Practice  of  Invocation  of  Saints:" —  these  are  among 
the  positions  which  are  clearly  stated  and  ably  defended  from 
Scripture,  reason  and  Christian  experience.  As  to  various  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  and  difficulties  which  have  been 
urged  in  connection  with  Pt^ver.  Bishop  Hall  says:  —  "It  is  the 
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i       lly  low  standard  of  life  and  desire  on  the  part  of  those 

,0  profess  and  call  themsevles  Christians  which  gives  occasion 

so  many  of  our  theoretical  difficulties.*'      In  the  prei'alence 

of  '* Christian  Science'*  is  seen  a  result  of  our  failure  to  realize 

V  Testament  standards. 

The  Creed  of  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Lancaster    Richmoad^  Va,:  The 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 

This  is  a  devout  and  sincere  attempt,  conceived  in  a  direct 
and  straightforward  way  and  clothed  in  simple,  unaffected  and 
attractive  style,  to  set  forth  what  was  the  personal  belief  of 
Christ  Himself,  so  far  as  this  can  be  collected  from  the  Gospels. 
While  holding  firmly  to  the  Divinity  of  Christy  and  the  inspira- 
tion and  final  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Lancaster  aims  to 
set  forth  along  Scriptural  lines  and  with  abundant  Scripture  ref- 
erences the  personal  belief  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  on  such  fun* 
damental  topics  as  The  Scriptures,  God,  Satan,  Christ  Himself, 
[  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  World,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Second 

\  Coming.     This  little  book  will  doubtless  prove  spiritually  help- 

ful and  comforting  to  many. 

Ideals  of  Science  and  Faith.    Essays  by  Various  Authors.    Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  the  editor  in  compiling  this  volume  of  Essays  by 
writers  representing  various  types  of  scientific  and  religious 
thought  is  to  illustrate  and  help  forward  that  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  men  of  science  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so  desirable,  and  yet 
is  so  far  from  being  fully  realized.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  is  the  representative  of  Phys- 
ics; while  Biology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Ethics  and  Educa- 
tion are  each  represented  by  a  well-known  writer.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Religion,  essays  are  presented  by  representatives 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
while  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  the  author  of  **  Science  and  Re- 
ligion," contributes  a  paper  entitled  **The  Church  as  Seen  from 
Outside."  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  commendable,  and  the 
volume  should  prove  helpful  as  throwing  light  upon  the  vexed 
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questions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  results  to  religious  belief  of 
recent  scientific  investigation  and  of  present-day  culture  and 
education. 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  the  Rt  Rev.  Cos- 
mo Gorden  Lang*,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.    Longmans.     1905. 

The  chapters  of  which  this  book  is  composed  were  originally 
in  the  form  of  lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  the  year  1904.  They 
deal  with  such  practical  problems  as  The  Spread  of  Science, 
Criticism  of  the  Bible,  The  Spirit  of  Independence,  The  Relig- 
ious Indifference  of  the  Masses,  The  Opportunity  of  Teaching 
and  Reaching  the  Masses.  Bishop  Lang  is  regarded  by  many 
as  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest  preacher  of  the  An- 
glican Church  in  London  to-day.  Directness  and  intense  earn- 
estness characterize  these  addresses,  which  are  the  utterance  of 
a  strenuous  worker  and  a  magnetic  personality,  grappling  with 
some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  which  force  themselves  upon 
the  Church  at  the  present  moment. 

Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   By  Rev.  the  Hon.  E.  Littleton, 
M.A.    Longmans. 

This  is  a  series  of  some  thirty  careful  and  painstaking  studies 
upon  the  most  striking  utterances  of  our  Lord  in  the  great  dis- 
course recorded  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  The  main  purpose  of  the  volume  being  ex- 
pository and  practical,  ** scarcely  anything  is  said  about  such 
controversial  subjects  as  the  relation  between  Matthaean  and 
Lukan  reports,  or  on  critical  and  textual  questions,  except 
where  they  seem  to  be  bound  up  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
words."  A  careful  and  scholarly  treatment  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  enunciated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Common  Hope  :  First-fruits  of  Ministerial  Experience  in  Thought  and 
Life.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Rosslyn  Bruce,  M.A.    Longmans. 

A  series  of  papers  written  by  several  of  the  younger  clergy  of 
the  English  Church  upon  various  phases  of  Church  thought  and 
work.    This  book,  with  the  lectures  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney, 
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oich  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  Rev.  Clement  Rogers's 

nciples  of  Parish  Work/*  (see  below)  are  among  the  many 
ices  of  the  active  thought  and  vigorous  effort  in  dealing 
with  practical  problems  which  characterize  the  English  Church 
i      -day.     Bishop  Lang  contributes  an  Introduction  setting  forth   fl 

!  aim  of  the  book  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  papers  were 
written.  To  quote  his  statement,  the  motive  of  the  writers 
*'was  to  give  some  expression,  based  on  actual  experience,  to 
the  conviction  that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  offers 
.  .  .  .  a  career  full  not  only  of  responsibility  and  trial,  but 
also,  and  chiefly ^  of  privilege  and  happiness.  The  writers  are 
men  young  enough  in  the  service  of  the  Church  to  feel  that  the 
future  with  its  possibilities  is  still  before  them,  and  old  enough 
to  claim  that  their  faith  and  enthusiasm  have  stood  the  test  of 
some  years  of  practical  experience/'  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  "The  Church  and  Her  Testimony/*  "Convictions/' 
"The  Church  and  Temperance,'*  "Clerical  Mannerisms/* 
"Church  Army  Methods/'^  "The  Joy  of  Ministry/' 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  scope  to  the  above,  though  dealing 
more  with  the  details  of  parochial  administration,  is  Principles 
OF  Parish  Work,  by  the  Rev.  Clement  F.  Rogers,  M.A.  As 
indicated  by  the  sub-title,  the  work  is  an  "Essay  in  Pastoral 
Theology/'  While  especially  adapted  to  English  conditions, 
this  book  should  afford  many  helpful  suggestions  to  American 
clergymen,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  matters  of  church  ad- 
ministration. 


The  Parables  of  the  Way.    By  A.  Allen  Brockington,  M.A.    Long- 
mans. 

This  little  volume  is  an  attempt  more  or  less  successful  to  cor- 
relate the  teachings  of  the  Beatitudes  with  the  twelve  "parables 
of  the  way;"  i.e.,  the  parables  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as  having 
been  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  His  last  journey  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem  (St.  Luke  ix,  51  —  xix,  11).  A  suggestive  and  help- 
ful devotional  study,  in  which  points  of  teaching  are  illustrated 
and  applied  by  references  to  instances  in  life  and  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 
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Reunion  Essays:  With  an  Appendix  on  the  N on- Infallible  Dogmatic 
Force  of  the  Bull,  "  Apostolicae  Curae,"  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Carson  (Roman  Catholic  priest).    Longmans. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  '^irreducible  minimum"  of  Roman 
claims  in  regard  to  certain  matters  at  issue  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches.  The  writer  is  in  theologi- 
cal sympathy  with  the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  and  is  willing  to 
go  quite  half-way  to  meet  such  Anglo-Catholic  leaders  as  Lord 
Halifax,  with  a  view  to  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches.  An 
apparently  exceedingly  moderate  and  limited  view  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility is  presented.  **The  conditions  necessary,  according 
to  the  (Vatican)  Decree,  for  the  due  exercise  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility are  so  searching  that  theologians  can  only  unanimously 
state  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  in  a  solitary  instance,  —  that 
of  the  Bull  Ineffabilis  Deus  of  Pius  IX,  defining  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  — from  the  days  of  Peter  to  those  of  his  latest  suc- 
cessor'' (p.  251).  With  regard  to  the  Bull  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
condemning  Anglican  orders.  Father  Carson  holds  that,  should 
certain  prior  conditions  be  fulfilled,  and  ** should  fresh  evidence 
come  to  light  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  future  Pope 
.     .     .     from  disregarding  the  decision  of  1896"  (p.  257). 

William  S.  Bishop. 


EDUCATION 

The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American  Teacher:  A  Narative 
of  Work  and  Travel  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  William  B.  Freer. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1906. 

This  volume  essays  nothing  more  pretentious  than  its  title 
claims:  it  is  a  narrative  of  Philippine  experiences  on  the  part  of 
an  American  teacher  during  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  the  writer's  attitude  one  of  optimism, 
and  his  spirit  sympathetic  with  the  Islanders  and  appreciative 
of  nature  and  the  minor  points  of  daily  life.  Neither  too  far 
given  to  analysis  nor  dogmatism,  the  treatment  is  pleasant  and 
gives  information  both  valuable  and  interesting  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  —  the  people,  their  daily  life,  ta^        ^nd  attitude,  the 
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'lerican  school  methods,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  Islands, 

to  travellers,  the  descriptions  of  the  use  and  need  of  the 

il  animal,  the  carabao.    A  glossary  is  given  at  the  end  erf 

*^^  book,  also  a  note  of  reference  to  "descriptive  works  nn  tbe 

Dines  most  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,'*  and  an 


Nature  and  Health:  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Peiion 
and  the  Home.  By  Edward  Curtis.  A.M,,  M.D,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt&  Co.     1906. 

A  popular  treatise  on  "Nature  and  Health"  for  lay  use  has 
become  a  virtual  necessity  to  the  home  maker  and  this  contribu- 
tion to  that  need  is  made  by  one  of  wide  experience.  The  work 
is  carefully  and  wisely  done  and  if  the  language,  particularly  in 
the  chapter  on  "'Eating/*  is  technical  and  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age reader^  it  perhaps  could  not  be  avoided.  The  model  Health 
Book  needs  however  to  be  less  of  the  form  of  discussion  or  essay 
and  more  specific  and  definite  in  its  nature.  A  careful  review 
of  the  compact  arrangement  of  the  best  Cook  Books  and  even 
the  old-fashioned  Home  Physicians  should  result  helpfully  to 
one  having  In  mind  the  structure  of  the  practical  book  of 
** Nature  and  Health"  for  family  use. 

Problems  OF  Babyhood:  Building  a  Constitution;  Forming  a  Character. 
By  Rachel  Kent  Fitz,  A.M.,  and  George  Wells  Fitz,  M.D.  Illustrations 
by  E.  A.  Bell.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1906. 

Prettily  bound  and  illustrated,  *TrobIems  of  Babyhood"  calls 
us  from  the  experimental  side  of  child  life  to  the  practical  de- 
tails of  his  physical  well-being  and  the  mental  and  moral  uplift 
resulting  therefrom.  It  again  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  parent  and  personal  experience,  but  this  time  a  physician  has 
the  case  in  hand  and  his  close  observation  of  his  own  child  is 
made  wiser  by  the  general  experience  and  wider  outlook  of  the 
practitioner.  In  ** Building  a  Constitution,"  Fresh  Air,  Cloth- 
ing, Sleep,and  Exercise  are  the  subjects  intelligently  treated. 
In  "Forming  a  Character"  a  more  difficult  matter  is  sympa- 
thetically and  helpfully  discussed  under  the  heads:  Foundations, 
the  Mother,  the  Child.  The  book  ought  to  prove  a  helpful  addi- 
tion to  the  Mother's  collection. 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM 

Literature:  Its  Principles  and  Problems.  By  Theodore  W.  Hunt, 
Professor  of  English  in  Princeton  University.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.     1906. 

Professor  Hunt's  book  is  far-reaching  in  subject-matter.  In 
its  general  purview,  it  wishes  to  give  a  definition  of  literature, 
lay  down  the  guiding  principles  in  its  interpretation,  explain  its 
scope  and  spirit,  show  the  methods  and  mission  of  literary  study, 
and  point  out  the  relations  between  literature  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  science,  philosophy,  politics,  ethics,  the  arts, 
etc.,  etc.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  general  literary  spe- 
cies, both  poetic  types  and  prose  forms.  Some  phases  resulting 
from  a  practical  application  of  the  method  is  seen  in  the  hints  on 
some  of  the  open  questions  in  literature,  the  theory  of  the  He- 
braic and  Hellenic  spirit,  and  the  place  of  literature  in  education. 

This  scheme  is  doubtless  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  looks 
not  a  little  like  the  older  philosophies  of  literature.  There  are, 
however,  unquestionably,  many  useful  hints  and  happy  sugges- 
tions. The  chief  fault  of  the  presentation,  almost  inherent  in  a 
work  of  this  sort,  is  that  it  reads  too  far  like  class-notes,  a  sylla- 
bus of  the  thing  it  treats  rather  than  a  full,  free  exposition. 
The  exposition  that  does  most  service  is  the  one  that  will  take  a 
few  fixed  principles  and  work  these  out  clearly  and  thoughtfully, 
being  cast  in  as  perfect  literary  form  as  may  be. 

The  material  in  this  one  book,  fully  developed,  would  fill  a 
whole  set  of  volumes.  None  the  less  it  is  certain  that  the  main 
thesis  here  presented  is  correct :  Literature  as  a  serious  study  of 
college  and  university,  nay,  of  fullest  maturity,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  one  of  the  most  vital  concerns  of  all  education  and  of 
life. 

The  Study  of  the  Novel.  By  Selden  L.  Whitcomb,  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Kansas.   Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1905. 

A  Course  in  Narrative.  By  Gertrude  Buck,  Associate  Professor  in  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  Morris.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
&  Company.     1906. 

The  subject  of  fiction  will  not  have  done,  and  the  college  pro- 
fessor has  taken  to  dealing  with  it  seriously.     The  novel  has 
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never  been  reduced  to  laws,  and  after  studying  the  history  of  rb 
development,  the  student  of  forms  of  writing  is  trying  to  analyze 
the  varying  and  notable  examples  and  see  just  what  is  tlicir 
structure  and  method. 

In  this  country  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  pub- 
lished his  "Aspects  of  Fiction''  ten  years  ago,  and  Professor 
Whitcomb,  a  former  pupil,  dedicates  his  present  work  **To 
Brander  Matthews,  as  Critic  and  Teacher"  Professor  Cross  of 
Yale  wrote  his  ** Development  of  the  English  Novel"  in  1899J 
a  year  later  Professor  Stoddard  of  New  York  offered  his  book 
on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Novel.  '*  Meanwhile  specimens  of 
narration  and  of  the  short  story  were  appearing  for  college 
classes.  At  length,  in  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction"  in  1902, 
Professor  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Aiimtiic  A/aNf/i/j\  discussed 
for  the  first  time,  from  both  a  professional  and  an  editorial  point 
of  view,  the  study  of  fiction  as  an  art 

Both  of  the  books  before  us  present  this  later  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  their  analyses,  in  the  principles  laid  down,  and  in  the 
numerous  illustrations  offered ;  and  both  will  prove  suggestive 
and  helpful.  Professor  Whitconib's  book  covers  a  wide  field, 
is  rich  in  data,  frequently  passes  into  foreign  contemporary  liter- 
ature for  its  Illustrations,  and  has  at  the  end  a  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  History  of  Novelistic  Criticism  and  references  used. 
Its  defects  are  those  of  presentation,  being  too  far  a  mere  digest 
of  notes  and  syllabus  on  the  subject.  In  this  respect  the 
"Course  in  Narrative"  is  more  sprightly  and  attractive  in 
style,  as  we  might  expect  from  two  ladies,  and  possesses  the 
greater  literary  merit  Indeed,  for  a  book  nearly  one  half  the 
size,  it  displays  a  stimulating  form  as  well  as  contains  a  large 
amount  of  illustrative  material. 


FICTION 

In  the  Name  of  Liberty.    By  Owen  Johnson.     New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

This  is  a  bright,  alert  historical  novel  of  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  does  not  drag  on  to  the  scene  the  great 
actors  in  that  stupendous  drama,  a  thing  which  few  novelists  do 
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successfully.  It  uses  the  Revolution  as  a  background,  and  fol- 
lows the  fortunes  of  its  heroine  and  her  lover  through  the  stress 
and  the  terror  of  the  times.  But  it  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
the  fearful  scenes  and  of  the  dangers  which  in  those  days  en- 
compassed one  on  every  hand,  and  it  sustains  our  interest  to  the 
end.  The  descriptions  are  vivid,  the  dialogue  brisk,  and  the 
characters  real,  clearly  drawn  and  vital.  It  is  an  entertaining 
and  profitable  book.  G.  B.  R. 

Frozen  Dog  Tales  and  Other  Things.  By  Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter. 
Boston:  The  Everett  Press.    1905. 

Frozen  Dog  is  a  town  in  Idaho  and  it  is  from  wit  and  wisdom 
collected  there  that  the  present  volume  is  compounded.  We  are 
told  that  all  sorts  of  wild  creatures  of  the  field  and  air  abound  in 
this  section  and  funny  little  pictures  of  these  are  used  to  separ- 
ate the  different  contributions.  There  is  a  more  elaborate  land- 
scape scene  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  illustrating  being  done  by 
L.  Holme  and  R  .M.  Hynes.  The  contents  are  varied:  poems, 
tales,  aphorisms,  examined  with  that  raw  humor  and  shrewd 
common-sense  which  we  have  become  accustomed  to  ascribe  to 
the  Border  country  people,  those  Bret  Harte  discovered  and  pre- 
sented to  us  with  such  inimitable  charm.  This  form  of  humor 
is  called  properly  horse-humor  and  the  laugh  it  engenders  is  a 
horse-laugh,  not  elegant  for  human  beings  it  may  be,  but  vigor- 
ous and  helpful  occasionally. 

My  Little  Boy.  By  Carl  Ewald.  Illustrated  from  the  Danish  by  Alex- 
ander Teixera  DeMattos.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  1906. 
1 1. 00  net 

As  the  translator  tells  us  Carl  Ewald  was  bom  fifty  years  ago 
and  has  served  at  times  in  his  life  as  forester  and  as  school-mas- 
ter which  gave  him  his  love  of  nature  and  his  love  of  children. 
His  writings  are  both  psychological  and  mystical  and  he  as- 
cribes a  radicalism  in  his  nature  "for  which  there  is  little  room 
in  Denmark'*  to  the  extreme  piety  and  conservatism  of  his  rear- 
ing. In  Georg  Brandes  he  acknowledges  a  literary  master  and 
inspiration. 

"My  Little  Boy"  adds  another  volume  to  the  rapidly  growing 
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-ary  on  childhood  and  the  probleras  it  presents  or, 

brtunately,  is  coming  to  be  thought  to  present.    The  content 

a  series  of  sketches  on  the  life  of  a  usual  little  boy  from  about 

^o  to  seven  years  of  age  and  the  temptations  and  struggles  and 

Is  of  the  human  soul  in  its  beginnings  are  fair i liar  to  all  pa- 

.jnts.     Equally  familiar  and  interesting  are  the  very  ciatiiral 

portrayals  of  the  parents*  attitude  when  these  delicate  points 

arise,  and  it  is  in  this  that  quite  subtly  a  good  deal  of  philosophy 

and  suggestion  and  child-psychology  are  worked   in  to  add  to 

the  vast  and  infinite  store  of  knowledge  requisite  for  latter  day 

parenthood.     The  publishers  must  be  thanked  for  offering  this 

little  book  in  very  attractive  form  and  binding. 

The  Youkg  O'Briens:  Being  an  Account  of  their  Sojcum  in  Londoa  By 
the  author  of  "Elizabeth's  Children."  New  York:  The  Bodley  Head, 
John  Lane  Company.     1906.     $1.50. 

A  not  altogether  unsympathetic  observer  once  designated  a 
family  of  children  as  *'a  lot  of  terrible  young  ruffians"  and  one 
is  reminded  of  this  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  "The  Young 
O'Briens."  This  interesting  aggregation  is  forced  by  money 
troubles  and  the  ill-health  of  the  mother  from  a  charming,  free 
out-door  life  in  Ireland  to  the  confinement  and  restrictions  of  a 
well-conducted  old  maid  aunt's  home  in  London.  The  yoimg  peo- 
ple are  depressed  but  in  no  sense  controlled  by  their  new  circum- 
stances and  their  entire  freedom  from  any  feeling  of  responsibility 
or  delicate  consideration  of  their  aunt  and  her  property  produces 
confusion  in  London.  The  humor  of  the  book  and  personal  attrac- 
tions of  the  characters  united  with  their  Irish  luck  produces  a 
series  of  interesting  episodes  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  bankomii 
which  wins  the  aunt  and  breaks  through  the  mist  of  initial 
reserve  in  the  reader. 


POETRY 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  John  Payne.  Made  by  Tracy  and 
Lucy  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lucy  Robinson.  New  York: 
The  Bodley  Head,  The  John  Lane  Co.     1906. 

John  Payne  is  best  known  for  his  expressive  rendering  of  the 
**  Arabian   Nights," — which  Burton,  it  is  said,  notoriously  pil- 
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fered  in  his  version — and  as  translator  of  other  works  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  as  well  as  of  Villon  and  Boccaccio.  His 
work  in  original  verse  was  first  popularly  made  known  by  Glee- 
son  White's  delightful  collection  of  Ballades,  Rondeaus,  etc.,  in 
the  Canterbury  Poets  series,  where  several  selections  from  John 
Payne  were  given.  In  the  same  series  Samuel  Waddington's 
collection  of  "Sonnets  of  This  Century"  introduced  John  Payne 
as  sonneteer.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Payne  shows  in  his 
poems  the  result  of  his  world-wide  acquaintance  with  other  lan- 
guages and  literary  forms.  His  most  frequent  forms  are  thus, 
after  the  opening  "Dedication  to  Richard  Wagner,"  the  tale  in 
verse,  i.  e.,  the  Ballad  and  the  Romance;  the  numerous  French 
forms — the  madrigal,  rondel,  rondeau,  chant  royal,  barcarole, 
pantoum — a  language  and  literature  that  was  very  close  to 
him ;  and  twenty  sonnets  at  the  close,  including  one  in  Itallian 
(after  Milton's  example)  and  two  in  French. 

While  all  these  are  suited  to  his  genius,  to  a  lover  of  the 
legends  and  tales  of  long  ago  and  otherwhere,  the  ballad  form 
is  peculiarly  his.  His  admirers  compare  "The  Ballad  of  Isobel" 
with  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel"  and  wish  to  contend  that 
were  it  so  well  known  it  would  be  as  much  admired.  But  this 
is  going  too  far.  Both  are  based  upon  the  supernatural ;  and 
while  we  may  find  John  Payne's  poem  tender  and  graceful,  it  has 
not  the  magical  halo  of  other-worldliness  that  is  shed  about  Ros- 
setti's masterpiece. 

A  Shropshire  Lad.    By  A.  E.  Housman.    New  York:  The  Bodley  Head, 
The  John  Lane  Co.     1906. 

It  is  a  dainty  note  the  Shropshire  Lad  sings,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  instrument  of  not  very  wide  register.  The  poems 
—  fifty-three  in  number — are  all  lyrical  and  of  the  country-side, 
descriptive  of  the  woods  and  phases  of  the  country  and  of  the 
thoughts  of  country-folk.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  passage  to 
the  country  tale  of  mingled  superstition  and  realism,  the  curi- 
ous blending  of  supernatural  belief  and  gross  actuality,  with  a 
tinge  of  humor  and  of  fatalism.  The  Shropshire  Lad,  a  child 
of  the  country,  has  been  able  still  to  keep  this  folk-feeling.  The 
origin  of  his  muse  is  the  folk-song;  ^'  *  "  «uon  never  de- 


NOTES 

The  death  of  a  number  of  important  persons  must  be  recorded. 
That  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnettof  the  British  Museum,  Lx)ndon,  will 
be  a  personal  loss  to  many  who  recall  kindnesses  on  his  part 
This  kindliness  and  interest  were  extended  also  to  the  realm  of 
letters  in  a  distinguished  career.  More  than  one  of  his  works, 
his  ** History  of  Italian  Literature,"  his  "William  Shakespeare, 
Pedagogue  and  Poacher,"  etc.,  were  noticed  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  in  The  Sewanee  Review.  The  early  portions  of 
the  Illustrated  Record  of  "English  Literature"  were  his,  Mr. 
Gosse  being  responsible  for  the  latter  parts.  One  of  his  latest 
books  that  was  attracting  curious  attention,  published  anony- 
mously, as  he  was  frequently  moved  to  do,  was  the  ''De  Flagello 
Myrteo:  CCCLX  Thoughts  and  Fancies  on  Love,"  the  author- 
ship of  which  became  avowed  at  his  death.  Passing  his  life 
among  books  he  had  abundant  opportunity,  in  addition  to  his 
serious  work,  to  follow  his  fancies  among  numerous  odd  by- 
paths. 


The  death  of  Carl  Schurz,  the  most  noted  of  German-Ameri- 
cans, removes  the  most  prominent  citizen  of  foreign  birth  in  the 
later  days  of  our  Republic.  Coming  into  note  in  his  support  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  his  national  importance,  apart  from  party  service, 
may  be  said  to  have  become  first  generally  recognized  in  his 
wise,  courageous  and  business-like  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs while  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Hayes. 
His  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  is  memorable, 
and  on  many  notable  public  occasions  his  voice  was  still  to  be 
heard.  While  achieving  distinction  in  many  ways,  it  was  as  an 
orator  that  he  was  pre-eminent,  when  he  would  throw  his  whole 
energy  into  the  support  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  great  and 
moral  idea.  The  strong  Teutonic  side  of  his  nature  found  full 
expression  then,  his  command  over  the  intimate  processes  of 
English  thought,  though  acquired,  being  something  wonderful. 
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ure  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  "Life  of 
irv  Clay"   in  the   American   Statesmen    series,   a  valuable 
■yi  American  political  conditions  through  half  a  century  by 
trained  mind. 


Scandinavia  had  hardly  done  mourning  for  Alexander 
ielland,  novelist,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  feel  the  deeper 
-vss  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  greatest  figure  in  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture— ^some  think  in  all  literatures — -of  recent  times.  It^ai 
was  not  so  much  reformer  as  artist,  as  a  writer  in  the  edi toiid 
columns  of  the  Evemng  Post  happily  emphasi^ed  While  put- 
ting his  finger  straightway  on  the  sore  of  the  body  soda]  and 
politic,  Ibsen  doesn't  indicate  the  cure.  It  is  primarily  the  ar- 
tistic, not  the  didactic  effect,  he  is  seeking  to  produce.  Hence, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  futile  discussion 
anent  his  work.  The  power  of  this  art,  producing  its  effects 
with  economy  of  words  and  action,  yet  revealing  intimately  botii 
character  and  emotion,  was  both  novel  and  little  short  of  mar- 
velous. He  took  the  dramatic  form,  perhaps  the  most  diflFicult 
and  the  highest  of  all  literary  forms,  and  succeeded  in  altering 
its  technique  and  methods  as  perhaps  no  one  since  Shakespeare, 
At  first  slow  to  be  recognized  (the  writer  remembers  from  his 
student  days  in  Berlin  how  slow  even  the  public  of  the  German 
capital  was  in  receiving  Ibsen^s  plays,  before  what  may  be  called 
his  success  in  1889,  wrought  largely  by  a  band  of  devoted 
followers),  his  art  is  now  universally  admitted  even  by  those  in 
whom  his  subject-matter  and  treatment  still  arouse  dissent 

The  readers  of  The  Sewanee  Review  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  admirable  "Study  of  Ibsen's  Dramatic  Method"  by  the 
late  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  in  an  early  number  of  the  Re- 
view (May,  1894)  and  the  more  recent  articles  on  "Ibsen  as  a 
Dramatist"  (July,  1905)  and  on  "Ibsen's  Youth"  (October, 
1 90s). 
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203,  205,  207,  209  and  211  Fifth  Ayenue,  North 
Nashyille,  Tennessee 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED   AUGUST   15   to   SEPTEMBER   15.    1906 

LONGMANS'    FAIRY    BOOKS 

is:  Selections  from  Lang's  <«  Fairy  Book  Series."    Crown  8vo,  Bound 
in  Cloth,  with  Qilt  Side  and  Back. 

MAGIC  RING:   and  Other  Stories. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  30  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 
J.  FORD.     Pp.  194.     $0.60,  net. 

GOLDEN  MERMAID:   and  Other  Stories. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  20  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 
J.  FORD.     Pp.  196.     $0.60,  net. 

ELF  MAIDEN:   and  Other  Stories. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  19  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 
J.  FORD.     Pp.  196.     $0.60,  net. 

rXY  GOLDILOCKS:    and  Other  Stories. 

iVith  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  28  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 

|.  FORD.     Pp.  196.     $0.60,  net. 

LE  WILDROSE:    and  Other  Stories. 

^Vith  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  25  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 
f.  FORD.     Pp.  258.     $0.75.  net. 

SNOW  QUEEN:    and  Other  Stories. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  25  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 
f.  FORD.     Pp.  260.     $0.75,  net. 

)DIN  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP:    and  Other  Stories. 

W^ith  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  36  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  H.  J.  FORD 

ind  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD.     Pp.  260.     $0.75,  net. 

STY  JOHN:    and  Other  Stories. 

iVith  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  29  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  HENRY 

[.  FORD.     Pp.  258.     $0.75.  net. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER    15,    i9o6~CMri 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  BAMBATSE:   A   ROMAHCE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  Author  of  "She/*  "King  Solomon's  Mines,"  cit   Ult 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Si. 50. 

**This  is  an  Afrieao  story  in  whieh  Mr.  Haooard  rstonis,  in  rncam  measure,  to  tht  rns  d  "la 
Solomon's  Mines."  The  heroine  of  the  story,  Benita,  brnm  many  exeitinc  expecienees.  fron  vhskii 
1  well  and  happy." 


LAND  REFORM:    Occupying  Ownership,  Peasant  Proprietary^  and  Rnral  Edncation. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  JESSE  COLLINGS,  J.P.,  M.P.     With  5  Illustratioiis.    8t 
14.20.  met, 

THE  NORWEGIAH  NORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION,  1893-1896:    Scientific  Results. 
Edited  by   FRIDTJOF   NAXSEN.     VoL  V.     With   2S   Plates.     410.    Pp.  vi-2; 
$S.oo.t 

AN  AGNOSTIC'S  PROGRESS. 

By  WILLIAM  SCOTT  PALMER.     Crown  Svo.     $1.20.  mti. 

**  Tlae  oraal  pioc"—  of  >b  a^nostie  is,  from  soom  nUgfoaa  befief  vi  vhSch  be  has  been  edncst 
throm^  a  tranatiooal  stacs  of  philosophieal  doubt,  to  an  attituie  of  paa>w^-e  xfa^^^^^QO^  i&  i**^  <^  ^ 
ultimate  problems  of  existenee.  Mr.  Falmeb's  mia*i,  if  that  ofuai  cc^orse  be  the  prcpper  kar  of  adtmi 
has,  to  out  the  matter  in  an  Irish  way,  procreaaed  backwards.  He  becan  3;>aa  Darwinfinn,  proeeX 
thenoe  throuch  psychologr,  metaphysics,  and  psychical  research,  to  a  p:«;J'jtsophy  of  reiicion,  sod  tJ 
onwards  to  an  emshliihiwl  faith  tn  Christianity.     Hit  aecouns  of  the  faeeeasiTv  r'Tisi^iw  toaxa  sa 


terestinc  fCwir  in  imellwtwal  aotobiography,  whieh  should  be  read  witii  a  ^«cial  profit  by  tkiid 
interested  to  show  bow  acienee  and  nshcioii  may  be  reeoodled." — Tkb  Scqcsiiax. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  F.  H.  WOODS,  B.D..  sometime  Fellow  and  Tbcolcgica:  Lecturer  of  St.  Job 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Bainton.     Crown  Svo.     $i.^d,  «rfL 

WEARINESS. 

By  H.  SIDXEY  LEAR.  Author  of  *'Fcr  T^ys  2zi  Yc^r>/'  etc     Che.\fee  Isa 
I>.-ur.i  in  Kexine,  v^ii'r,  g^/ii  lep.     Fcr.  ^vo.     ;^ :.:•:. 

OLD   ENGLISH   GAMES  AXD   PHYSICAL   EXERCISES. 

l^y  Mr?.   EL' 'I-vHNCH    KIRK     Fl.rer.o?   Hev:::        Jr  -  ti   «:  I   .-rd>     Sep.* 

OovTEVT*.— I2trc^i-j«:.'':i — Gi=»«   f:»r   Bible*   ar.i   CiJliT--    -z^-z^r    F.t^    Yea-«    cf  A#.-G«n 
SulTA^if  f.-^r  C^li*r:i  over  Kiv*  Y^sr?  rf  .Kze.^jSuZ^tei  ""-.tjiiu;  >£.:«•;-  —  iLi--r_r^  ar.-   Z*ss-c^Qaso». 

MAMTAL   OF   HOUSEHOLD   WORK  AXD   MA5AGEME5T. 

3v  ANNIH    BVTTHRVn"  J  R7H,   r*:n:esi;c  Atls  r»eTU"-~r~"„    Vr_vtr=:tT  Cclkgc 

CroT^a  Svo.     ^90. 

A5   ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF   E5GLA5D. 

Bv  H.   V\  V.\7T-rAV:HS,   M.A-,  A-th:r    c:      A   K-r.-T-r   ::    Z-rluzi  :ot  Citbol 

PUBLICO 71055  OF  THE  DIJPJlSLTK^SZ  ZJ  HISICiT 
STATE  >v.Vr3£EMS  05  ?EI>ERAL  RELATIONS:    r»e  SiEtfi  £:ii  ih«  Tnia-d  Stttts. 


Ri5c:r?iES  c"?  worste:^  s?3>'I5g. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SORGB  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  1819-1903:  A  Memoir  of  the  Private  Life  of  the 
Late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  based  on  the  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  His  Royal 
Highness. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  EDGAR   SHEPPARD,  D.D.     With  numerous    Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     2  vols.     8vo.  [In  the  press, 

3RRESP0NDENCE  OF  TWO  BROTHERS— Edward  Adolphus,  nth  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, and  his  Brother,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  1 800-1 819,  and  after. 

Edited  by  Lady  GUKNDOLEN  RAMSDKN.     With  3  Portraits  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.  [In  the  press. 

BITERS  PERSONAL  AND  LITERARY  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  LYTTON  (Owen 
Meredith). 

Edited  by  his    Daughter,   Lady   BETTY    BALFOUR.     With  8   Portraits.     2  vols. 
8vo.  [In  the  ptess 

IFE  AND   LETTERS  OF  THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  DURHAM   (i  792-1 840). 

By  STUART    J.  REID,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sydney  Smith, "  etc.;  Editor   of 
"The  Queen's  Prime   Ministers"  Scries.     With  numerous  Portraits.     2  vols.     8vo. 

[In  the  press, 

OMER  AND  HIS  AGE. 

By  ANDREW  LAXG.     8vo.  [Shortl). 

%*  The  argument  in  thifl  book  in  that  the  Homeric  Epics  present  an  historical  unity;  a  bright, 
im|)Mte»  and  hamiomous  picture  of  a  single  age.  probably  a  brief  age.  in  its  political,  legal,  social, 
id  reiisiouii  aspects,  in  its  cu.otoms.  and  in  its  military  equipment.     The   Epics,  save  in  disputable 


e.  in    its  political,  legal,  social, 

, ...  , _, _.^    __,_.. The   Epics,  save  in  disputable 

HMupH,  contain   no  anachronisms.      Evidence  is  drawn  from  the  comparative  studv  of  institutions 
OftSsr  early  national  heroic  poems,  and  of  comparative  archaeology,  ana  **Myoen»an  '  and  Oreek  art. 


BYSSINIA  OF   TO-DAY.    An  Account  of  the  First  Mission  sent  by  the  American  Gov- 
emment  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

By  ROBERT  P.  SKINXER,  Commissioner  to  .Abyssinia,  1903-4;  American  Consul- 
General;  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society;  Soci  dou  Felibrige.  Kvo. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.     $3.00,  net.  [October, 

•«•  The  object  of  this  American  Mis.««ion  to  the  Emperor  Menelik  was  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
Mity.  The  Mi!«Mion  was  extremely  well  received,  and  the  exF^dition  api)oars  to  have  Ijeen  a  com'plete 
ooees.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr,  Skinnkr  of  the  Abyssiniana  and  their  niler  is  an  exceedingly  agree- 
le  one;  and  his  notes  on  this  land  of  grave  faces,  elaborate  courtesy,  classic  tone,  and  Biblical  civilisa- 
m,  itn  historv,  politico.  Linguai^,  literature,  religion,  and  trade,  are  full  of  interest;  there  are  also 
xom  valuable  hints  on  the  organization  and  equipment  of  a  caravan. 

rESTERN  TIBET  AND  THE  BRITISH  BORDERLAND. 

By  CHARLKS  A.  vSHHRRING,  M.A.,  RR.G.S.,  Indian  Civil  vService;  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Almora.  Royal  8vo.  With  275  Illustrations  and  5  Maps  and 
Sketches.     S6.00,  net.  [Odohet. 

*♦♦  During  the  last  few  years  Til>et,  wrapped  through  the  centuries  in  mystery,  has  been  effectively 
opened  up"  to  the  gaze  of  the  Westoni  world,  and  alreadv  the  rcacicr  has  at  his  disnosal  an  enormous 
ass  of  information  on  the  coimtry  and  its  inhahitMnts.  6ut  there  if  in  Western  Til>ot  a  region  which 
still  comparatively  little  known,  which  is  es|»eciany  sacred  to  the  Hindu  anri  Buddhist,  ami  in  which 
irious  myths  and  still  more  curious  manner**  abounci;  and  it  is  of  this  portion  of  the  British  Borderland, 
I  government,  and  the  religion  and  custoniH  of  its  j)eople8,  that  Mr.  .shkhrino  writes. 

The  book  contains  an  account  by  l)r.  T.  G.  I.oxosrAKP.  M.B..  F.R.G.S..  of  an  attempt  to  climb 
uria  Manhata.  the  lnehe-«t  mountain  in  Western  TiJnyt.  with  two  Swiss  guides,  which  is  especially  note- 
orthy  as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Tibetan  mountain  has  been  attacked  according  to  approved 
,odem  methods.  A  special  feature  of  the  numerous  illustrations  in  the  book  are  the  magnificeDt  pano- 
imio  views. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  LADY  DOROTHY  NEVaL. 

K.Mtod  ^v  her  S.*n.  RALPH  XEVILL.     Svo.     With  Portrait.  ^    \>n-^U), 

•'TH^"<p  ar^  iiprr  f«»w  nerKm«  llvinf;  wh'^w  knowledae  of  En|cL«h  «oc:«iy  l*.  literally.  » ttmar* 
a^l  r>eoulisr  *-«  I-aiy  ni>norHT  Nrnu.'s,  an«i  fewer  «tiil  whcne  recnllec; ion.«  exten-iinir  from  thr  ^? 
of  :ne  rK>«T-<*hA*^  to  that  of  the  motor-ear  are  a»  granhic  anH  entertaining  as  hers.  She  ha.-*  many  um> 
.i»Me<  to  tell  which  have  never  before  heen  XDa>1e  nuM:c  and  has  murh  to  ^ay  of  her  intimate  f:iKs.>H 
a:*  earver  r>eri>L  I>.«rT»el:.  the  we-r^n.i  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lori  Ellenborouifh,  and  others,  wtiile  *  a  nai- 
lituJe  of  mxierti  ;«r5onace*  pan  in  prooeawion  acroe«  her  light-heartei  page^.' " 

SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE'S  LETTER-BAG. 

riii:o*i  ^v  O.  S'^MVS  LA  YARD.     With  the  l'nr.u:ii<hcd  ReoUecti-^ns  of  the  ArH. 
Vv  KLI7AHKTH  CR' »KT.     With   >-»  P.-tr.iit>  and  I-Ius-.r-itir^r.?.      >vo.     ?4-<^.  r- . 

"In  veSe:a*Ti«.  '»-i«'-il"tv.  %rt\  I'X'^.rz  LAWp.«-Vi~E  ixji*.  n?  ■!rj''>:  w>.h  «ome  exaggeration, b«n 
likene-i  to  BvT»>n.  Trx*  recent  pu-^'.:«::>t  in  'An  Ar?:*t"s  l-o-..»  >■;■■->.'  ■^'.  h.-  i-:"er«  to  Mr*.  SiMtv 
an  i  her  T.^jrVi*-*  w.*--  ■•.-»-n*  wav  t^  «:"^~ff:hei  thL«  Lk-^rj*-*  '-»>•  -.:-  r  ich  -f  wiL  .rve*«  an-i  nxniwe 
T.>*-«e  leTVr*.  '..•."«-.>' :  f-^-^-n  :h*  <>?-:••  ^:  '^f  hi*  tfe,  ♦h-^el  L^w».?:n-:>  xr.  a  -?Tsewhat  unfavorable  U(hi. 
It  L»  h ■»*>• '  '".AT  'S*  -'T^vr.:  r'uMir'.rioT  iri'i  ■?■»  far  ti-""*  'hti"*  re"!"*'**  •'-.■»  'a:a-re. 

■'*S>  Th''— .  X*  '  '-r-»-.v'*  Tyr:'»r-S:^i"  :«  '•b:ef?v  c-riro**  *  -'f  5»:iTrc*:  :•■.•  f-  -a  rr.e  corre^p^fvieafw 
«"*f  :Se  \r-.*r  a-  -.  r..*  f-!-^~.  :«  •«■>•.■.'>.  hi'---?  -  ->:  hiThe-T'"*  >>?*■?.  "i"! :■«-.*  :.  T-.*  ■'.".•>.■•:"■  "^  ror^i^t*  nf  leli^i* 
fr.>-n  r^-*.  <*v.  W-::  -r— ..  t'^^-vr.  Thi-p.A<  i'ii'n-."-^:!.  M.**  F:»-r*»-.  xz'^-^s-i*  r.-^-J^:***  of  D?T^■v, 
T  *:>■  '>\-  l.-v*  *  iv--^.  W;..!-"  T  '{t:-.  i^-ir.  vi.  I,.->~:  i.'is:Iv-«»i~..  ".r.*  i  »:■.■■?»*  f  7"-*v  ■.i.*b-..-e.  Hayi-o. 
M-*^  '""•*"■■  '■■*  K^—.- '-■»«.  M-T'*— .. 'h.  \r.i  s'.-i  xr  wi-.-*— .-  --■•—.:".•?:.•  -^-i-  .  ■  r.z  i'  rheeni  ""f  The 
XV!!T:h  A"  ■   :-. '  Vr "■"."'.*    ''^  t\?  XI X:.^  c*?".:;;":?*, '■"•:"«.  i*- *'"ne  hi r.i-^  ;-     :'  I.  •.-«*?. zncs."*  >W3  l»:*.*--. 

LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  BIRKBECK  HaL.  D.C.L.,  LL.D..   Ho=.    Fe'^ow  of  Pembroke 
College.  Orrord. 

■>'  ""^.%.«  :■«••  ■"   ".  ■    r---  '•'.-   ■-  «    V-.: '- -ir    f"-*":  i«  a<   :'-.■*    \":".  r. ""    ■:'   '   !*:.\~  .•.•".         .'.*  c^     ~'     \~.  ' '\  ■'  j^ 
w- ••»•-.  «':*•  —  ■..■   ■.■-:■>-  -.  -  - -s»-  •-<'  ••  •-.  4  •%■;■-•—,■       T"-."  ■"*  -«■•-«  —  \~  :  '.  --^7«  -x — ■.-•*-    - -.   I'-    i::li  •"  ~ 

:>.x7:i  W  ■;..i-«\''.-.:-«  A- : -r.v:;  Hir.Ar-:. '  -   —      .. 

LOR?  a: TON  AN-?  HIS  CIRCLE. 


:{?  MAMMAis  :?  G>:^\T  ?:^:rA:>"  an:^  :? 


.-Vi^A.-l.  . 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

A     HISTORY    OF    DIPLOMACY    IN    THE    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
EUROPE. 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL,  LL.D.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
at  The  Hague.        In  6  vols.     8vo. 

VoL  n.  The  Establishment  of  Territorial  Sovereignty.  About  650  pages,  with 
Colored  Maps  and  Tables.  [Immediately, 

Vol.  I.  The  Struggle  for  Universal  Empire.  506  pages,  with  5  coloured  Maps;  Chro- 
nological Tables  of  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Rulers;  List  of  Treaties,  etc.,  and  Index. 
Pp.  xxiii-481.     Net,  S5.00.     By  mail,  $5.24.  [Ready, 

Th«  flrat  volume,  on  "The  Struggle  for  Universal  Empire,"  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
ihs  imperial  idea,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Medisval  Empire,  their  conflict,  the  origin  of  national 
moaarchies,  and  the  development  of  diplomacy  in  Italy. 

The  tecond  volume,  on  **The  Eotablishment  of  Territorial  Sovereignty,"  traces  the  formation  of 
modem  states,  their  schemes  of  expansion,  their  rivalry  for  primacy,  the  development  of  international 
I%w,  the  triumph  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  the  formation  of  a  European  code  of  public  law.  In 
future  volumes  it  is  intenrled  to  consirlcr  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Age  of  Absolutism,  of  the  Revolutionary 
Era,  of  the  Constitutional  Movement,  and  of  Commercial  Imperialism,  thus  bringing  the  history  of 
inteniatioDal  development  down  to  the  present  time.  Each  volume  u*,  however,  an  independent  work, 
•omplete  for  the  period  it  covers,  and  is  sold  separately. 

ENGLISH    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT:    From  the  Revolution   to  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act.    The  Parish  and  the  County. 
By  BKATRICE  and  SIDNEY  WEBB.     8vo.  [In  the  press, 

THE  OLD   SURREY   FOX  HOUNDS:    A  History  of  the  Hunt  from  its  Earliest  Days  to 
the  Present  Time. 

By  HUMPHREY  R.  TAYLOR.  Edited  by  "G.  G."— H.  G.  HARPER.  With  10 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     410.  [Shortly. 

AlfWALS  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

ByB.  O.  CORBETT.  With  some  Hints  on  the  Game  of  Football  by  S.  S.  HARRIS, 
S.  H.  DAY,  M.  MORGAN-OWEN,  C.  WREEORD  BROWN.  W.  O.  TIMMIS,  C. 
B.  FRY,  and  T.  S.  ROWLANDSON.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  of 
Teams,  Players,  Grounds,  and  Snapshots  taken  on  Tour.     Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

THE  WORLD  MACHINE. 

By  CARL  SNYDER,  Author  of  "New  Conceptions  in  Science,"  etc.     8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

%•  An  historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  from  its 
crudest  beginnings  to  the  newest  ideas  an* I  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 

WOMAN:  Her  Position  and  Influence  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  among  the  Early 
Christians. 

By  JAMES  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  VERY  REV.  CANON  SHEEHAN    D.D. 
EARLY  ESSAYS  AND   LECTURES. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  SIIICiaiAN,  D.D.,  Author  of  "My  New  Curate,"  "Luke 
Delmcge,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

CoNTSNTS. — Eaaaj/».  Religious  Instruction  in  Tnt^rmedinte  fvchools — In  a  Dublin  Art  Gallery — 
Eimerson — Free-Thought  in  Anierica — German  Universities  (Three  R'sayn) — German  and  Gallic  Muiicn 
— ^Augufftinian  Literature — The  Pootr>'  of  Matthew  Arnold — decent  Works  on  8t.  Auffuntine — Aubrey 
de  Vere  (a  Study).  Lectures.  Irish  Youth  and  Hinh  Ideals — The  Two  Civilisationp — The  Golden 
Jubilee  of  O'Connell's  Death — Our  Personal  ami  Social  Responsibilitie." — The  Study  of  Mental  Science 
— Certain  Elements  of  Character — The  Limitations  and  Possibilities  of  Catholic  Literature. 


EXTERNAL  RELIGION:    Its  Use  and  Abuse. 

By    the    Rev.    GHORGIv    TVRRKLL,    Author   of    "Hard  vSayings,"  etc.     Fourth 
Impression.     Crown  Svo.     Si. 00,  vet. 

AN  INDEXED  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  "  GRAMMAR  OF  ASSENT." 

By  Rev.  JOHN  J.  TOOHICY,  S-J.**;  Cro\Nn  Svo.  [In  Octobct. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

nW  BOOK  BT  THS  BISHOP  OF  THB  PHILIPPIirSS 

LIBERTY,  and  Other  Sennons. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT,  Bishop  of  the  Philippines.     Crown  Iro 
$1.00,  net.     By  mail,  $1.08.  l/usiTeaij. 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIOV  AKD  THE  ORNAMEITTS  RUBRIC. 

By  the  Rev.  MALCOLM  MACCOLL,   D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon.    Sra 
$4.00,  net.  t/iw/  ready. 

A    GREAT    ARCHBISHOP    OP     DIJBLIIf,    WILLIAM    KIIfG,    D.D.,    1650-1729:    ^ 
Autobiography,  Pamiiy,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Sir  CHARLES  SIMEON   KING,  Bart,     With  7  Plates  and  4  lustra- 
tions in  Text.     8vo.     $3.00,  net.  L/«J<  ready. 

STOIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY:  A  Comparison  of  the  Ethical 
Teaching  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  that  of  Contemporary  and  Antecedent  Christianity. 

By  LEOXARD  ALSTON,  M.A..  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne; 
Bumey  Prizeman,  Cambridge,  1904  and  1905.     Crown  8vo.     $1.00,  net.  [Ready. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

By  Sir  SAMUEL   HALL,  M.A.,  K.C.,  formeriy  Vice -Chancellor  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50,  Ttet.  [Ready. 

1baiiM)oohd  tor  tbc  CIcvq^ 

PREPARATION  FOR  CONFIRMATION. 

Ry  the  Rev.  J.  P.  MAUD.  M.A.,  \icar  of  S.  Marv  RcdclitTe.   Hrisiol.     Crown  bvo. 
S'^o^.  )t.f.         '  '  {.Shoftl} 

*•*  A  Li-t  of  the  Series  will  be  forwanle<l  \i]«n\  ai>f)lication. 


THE    OLD    ROOF    TREE :     Letters  of  Ishbel  Carnegie  to  her  Half-brother  Mark  Latimer 
(August-January). 

Crown  Svo.  [S'tcfir.. 

LETTERS   TO   A   GODCHILD:   On  Confirmation  and  the  Catechism. 

By  ALICE  GARDXKR,  Associate  and  Lecturer  of  Ncwnham  College.  Cainlrifl^c 
Sni.ill  <V(\ 

•»*  Thi-!  <om»J  of  actual  letters  written  to  an  actual  Ro.lc*ul'i  on  the  subject  «if  liMiflrniati"ii  :' 
iiiton.ie'i  f<>r  :\a-enT*  ani  teacher?  who  eitJier  f»H>l  that  s-orne  of  the  instruction  to  le  <ieri\e'i  tri-ni  i:c 
Catechi-m  i*  o'w,<ur»^vi  by  archai-m  of  srvie  aiul  th'>ucht.  <»r  who  <ie>ine  •:<n'ethirie  in  the  wa>  of  a  >u;  ;U- 
nient  to  the  Catechism.     It  is  not  inten.lei  to  take  the  place  of  formal  rehgiou?  ii:.>tructioa. 

PATROLLERS  OF  PALESTINE. 

By  tlio  Rev.  HASKKTT  SMITH.  M.A..  F.R.G.S..  Editor  ot  'Murray's  Hancboiik 
to  S\Ti  I  And  Palestine."  "Calvarv  and  tlie  Tomb  of  Christ,"  etc.  Large  c^o^^^ 
Svo."    With  r.lu-trations.  '  ^r>7:,v/.'i. 

•»•  The  Lite  W.  TIk'SKv— 7  Smt-h  wa.*  a  well-know-n  authority  on  the  Holv  T.nr-L  an!  \v  th\*  h'^K 
he  "rH»rson.>ilv  r  >•  m:c*<"  a  ♦'.T-'^al  p.irty  of  touri<t«  to  json^.e  of  the  njore  irnpi^rtaiit  *-iX(-s  hall^weM  by 
f-i  h'l  >';.  <  •:-.  '^.o  '.\  vy  rn;.^h  iT.fomiation  is  imparr**  1  in  the  course  of  conver>aiion  ai»J  ruany  aj'p>areiil 
dit!icultie^  in  the  B.lle  are  swept  away  by  his  enlightened  explanationa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS— Continued 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

By  CHARLES  ARTHUR  PARKER,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.  8vo.  With  254  lUustra- 
tions.     $5.00,  net  [In  ilie  press. 

**T6  aoquiie  the  necessary  dexterity  to  examine  a  patient  systematieail^  so  as  to  overlook  nothing, 
to  moogniie  and  put  in  its  proper  pla^  the  particular  pathological  condition  found,  and,  finally,  but 
ehiefly,  to  treat  both  the  patient  and  the  local  abnormality  successfully ^  seem  to  me  the  three  most  im- 
portant objects  of  a  courw  of  study  at  a  s|)ecial  hospital.  This  book,  which  is  founded  on  lectures  given 
ftt  the  Throat  Hospital  with  these  objects  in  view,  is  now  published  in  the  hope  of  helping  those  who 
are  either  attending  or  have  attended  a  short  course  of  study  at  special  departments  or  special  hosiptals 
for  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat." — Extract  from  pRurACE. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

By  PURVES  STEWART,  M.A.,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital  and  Joint-Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Medical  School;  Physician  to  the 
Royal  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital;  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Italian  Hospital. 
8vo.     With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates,  [Shortly. 

N*  This  book,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  senior  students  and  practitioners,  discusses  the  most 
modem  methods  of  diasnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  The  substance  of  the  work,  which 
IS  iilustiated  by  original  diagrams  and  clinical  photogiaphs^  nearly  200  in  number,  was  originally  de- 
livered in  lecture  form  to  students  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  and  to  certain  post-graduate  audiences 
in  London  and  elsewhere. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

By  F.  P.  ARMITAGE,  M.A.,  F.C.S.     Large  crown  8vo.  [Just  ready 

PRODUCER  GAS. 

By  J.  EMERSON  DOWSON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E..  and  A.  T.  LARTER,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  F.C.S.,  Associate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.     8vo. 

[Just  ready 

THE  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION   OF   GASTRIC  AND   INTESTINAL   DISEASES   BY 
THE  AID  OF  TEST  MEALS. 

By  VAUGHAN  HARLEY,  M.D.,  Edin.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Pathological 
Chemistry,  University  College,  London;  and  FRANCIS  GOODBODY,  M.D.,  Dub.. 
M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathological  Chemistry,  University  College,  London 
8vo.  [Shortly. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  LATHES  FOR  HIGH  SPEED  AND  HEAVY  CUTTING. 

By  J.  T.  NICHOLSON  and  DEMPSTER  SMITH.  [In  the  press. 

THE  ELECTRON   THEORY:    A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  New  Theory  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

By  E.  E.  FOURNIER  D'ALBE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.R.C.Sc,  Compiler  of  "Contem- 
porary Electrical  Science."     Crown  8vo.  Vn  the  press. 

ALTERNATING   CURRENTS:    A  Text-book  for  Students  of  Engineering. 

By  C.  G.  LAMB,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     8vo.     With  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HYDRAULICS. 

By  R.  BUSQUIvT,  Professor  h  I'Kcole  Industriale  de  Lyon.  Translated  by  A.  H. 
Peake,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.  [In  the  press 
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result  is  somethiDg  not  easily  <listiiuculshable  from  an  original  work  of  art." 

'.  \     '  A  SONG-GARDEN  FOR  CHILDREN.    A  Collection  of  ChUdren's  Song^s. 

'  1  Adapted  from  the  French  and  German  by  HARRY  GRAHAM  an 

}  I  MARCH.     The  Music  Edited  and  Arranged  by  NORMAN  O'NEI 

*«*  A  collection  of  forty-tnree  French  and  German  nong;^  for  chiidien,  treaslA 
Oapt.  Graham  and  Mrs.  Nkwmarch.  It  includes  nine  sonirt  arranged  by  J.  Brah 
of  UoBBRT  and  Clara  Schumann.  Some  of  Captain  Graham's  books  have  appearc 
gtterre  of  **0oL  D.  Streamer." 

THE  LAND  OF  PLAY. 

,  By  Mrs.  GRAHAM  WALLAS.     With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Ja: 

%*  The  four  stories  which  make  up  this  book  for  children  are  entitled  "  Luck-chi 
I  and  the  Ordinary  Little  QiH,"  "  Professor  Green,"  and  "  A  Pomtion  of  Trust." 


trbC  Silver  XibraCB— iVw  Volume 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS:  Being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  a 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Ezpositioi 
Principles  to  which  they  are  related. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL.     With  6i  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

MR.  LAHO'S  CHiaSTMAS  BOOK  FOR  igo6 

THE  ORANGE  FAIRY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.     With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  soother 
H.  J.  FORD.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges.     Net,  Si. 60.     By  mail,  $1.75. 
***  Messrs.  Lonomanb  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  18th  annual   vdumi 
Library  of  children's  books. 

THE  NEW  "GOLUWOGG"  BOOK 

THE  GOLLIWOGGS'  DESERT  ISLAND. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  FLORENCE  K.  UPTON,  with  Verses  by  BE 
Oblong  4to.     Boards.     S2.00. 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW 

QUARTERLY 


THIS  Review  has  just  completed  its  thirteenth  year  and 
celebrated  its  anniversary,     It  is  devoted  to  reviews  of  lead- 
I         ing  books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  literatyre 
as  require  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in  specialist 
ipublicationa       In    other   words,    the    Review    conforms   more 
^nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews  than  is  usual  with 
VAmerican  periodicals. 

"  Intending  contributors  and  publishets  desiring  to  have  their 
important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated  below. 
Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps  sbould  be  in- 
closed. In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  contributor  must  be 
given- 
Each  number  consists  of  tzS  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  are  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year*  Subscription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance. 
Single  numbersj  50  cents  each. 
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